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A  Cycle  on  the  American  Indian 

A  Symposium 

Sine,  the  publication  last  March  of  the  debate -"Our  Indian  ^^f '7»"  T  ^/^^^^ 
XZuMiii  the  %itor.  Duri4  these  inurvening  ^^onihsajealth^^^^^^^  mate  f 


A  Century  of  Dishonor 
Thomas  L.   Sloan,  Vice  President  on 
Legation,  of  the  Society  of  Indians,  Wash- 
ington, offers  a  fund  of  detailed  facts: 

"The  Indian  Bureau  is  not  in  accord 
with    advancing    civilization.    It   is    un- 
American  and  backward.  Its  one  hundred 
years  of  existence,  soon  to  be  celebrated, 
is  a  *  Century  of  Dishonor'  that  should 
terminate  with  its  extinction.  The  Indians 
of  to-day  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  are  the  most  unfortunate 
of  our  population.  It  is  a  supervision  that 
robs  rather  than  helps  the  Indians,  and  no 
relief  is  available  through  court  proceed- 
ings which  are  open  to  all  other  persons  in 
the  United  States.  No  worse  conditions  ex- 
isted under  the  Spoils  System. 

"Indian  estates  are  being  rapidly  dis- 
sipated and  the  present  system  will  soon 
make  them  paupers.  Honest  administra- 
tion of  their  estates  would  enrich  them, 
or  permit  them  to  work  out  their  lives  in 
comfort.  In  preparing  laws  to  be  enacted. 
Congress  lends  its  ear  to  the  officials  who 
spend  the  Indian  money  but  it  does  not 
listen  or  give  hearing  to  the  Indians  whose 
money  is  to  be  spent.  If  the  public  could 
hear  directly  from  the  Indians;  if  they 
could  know  their  experiences,  there  would 
be   oil   deals,   land   deals,   timber   deals, 
water  deals,  grazing  deals,  and  impositions 
of  every  kind  possible  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Indians,  requiring  explanation.  Held 
as  they  are  in  subjection  upon  reserva- 
tions,   they    are    dominated,    restrained, 
held  'in   an   environment  that  has  kept 
them  away  from  the  contact  with  civiliza- 
tion and  the  knowledge  and  experiences 
necessary  for  them  to  have  in  order  to 
learn  how  to  retain  their  property  and 
secure  relief. 


"  If  you  could  hear  the  heart  cry  of  the 
Indian  you  would  know  how  he  suffers,, 
but  unless  you  are  an  Indian  or  a  very 
close  and  dear  friend  you  will  not  know 
from  him  what  it  is. 

"The  promises  and  obligations  of  one 
treaty-making  power  has  been  exchanged 
with  another.  The  claims  of  this  govern- 
ment are  that  they  do  not  take  by  con- 
quest, nor  unjustly.  The   rights  of  the 
Indians  under  the  treaties  are  the  most 
sacred  trusts,  and  when  treaty  making 
was  abolished  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  then 
agreements  were  made  and  adopted  by 
Congress  in  Acts  that  were  law.  No  other 
than  honest  intentions  can  be  ascribed 
to  parties  to  the  agreements.  All  promises 
and  agreements  on  the  part  of  the  Indians, 
have  been  fulfilled,  but  not  so  on  the  part 
of    the    officials    of    the    United    States 
charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  the 
agreements  into  effect.  The  sordid  selfish- 
ness of  the  Indian  Bureau  system,  with  its 
arbitrary,  un-American,  and  unjust  exer- 
cise  of   power,   bring   sorrow,   suftering, 
disease,  injustice,  and  poverty.  Many  of 
the  Indians  mistreated  are  heroes  of  the 
World  War;  some  who  while  fighting  in 
the  front  ranks  of  our  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  against  the  German  Em- 
pire were  being  despoiled  of  their  rights 
and  property  at  home,  —  property  held 
in  trust  by  the  United  States.  ^ 

"Not  until  the  great  American  public 
demands  just  treatment  of  the  Indians  by 
the  Government  of  the  people  will  their 
wrongs  be  righted  and  the  stains^  removed 
from  the  record  of  our  country.'' 

"This  Ward  Business" 

Bruce  Kinney,  Director  of  Indian 
Missions  with  headquarters  at  Denver, 
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claims  the  expression  "both  wards  and 
citizens"  a  contradiction  of  terms.  He 
quotes  from  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  that  "citizenship 
is  not  incompatible  with  tribal  existence  or 
continued  guardianship  .  .  ."  and  adds: 

"Supreme  Court  or  no  Supreme  Court, 
that  sort  of  citizenship  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  any  white  man.  Thus,  a  bare 
statement  that  the  Indians  have  'citizen- 
ship' conveys  a  wrong  idea  to  the  average 
white  man.  I  know  of  an  Indian  who  is 
trying  to  get  his  grant  of  citizenship 
revoked  because  it  involves  more  trouble 
than  it  is  worth.  If  he  succeeds  many  will 
follow  his  example.  This  whole  'ward 
business'  has  a  tendency  to  make  the 
Indian  dependent  rather  than  self-reliant. 
The  full-blooded  Indians  who  have  really 
made  a  record  for  their  race  to  be  proud  of 
have  had  to  utterly  break  from  it.  One 
such,  who  had  brains  enough  to  graduate 
from  a  professional  school  of  a  great  state 
university  said  to  me,  'The  Indians  can 
never  appreciate  what  they  have  until  the 
time  comes  that  they  have  nothing  except 
what  they  have  earned.' 

"Another  alleged  statement  is  'They  are 
enjoying  wealth  from  the  proceeds  of  oil 
lands  operated  for  them.'  Here  is  a  general 
statement  as  though  it  applied  to  all 
Indians.  The  Osage  oil  money  is  tribal 
and  hence  is  divided  on  a  per  cent  capita 
basis.  The  Creeks  and  Cherokee  have 
individual  allotments  on  some  of  which 
oil  has  been  found.  Probably  not  200  of 
these  last  named  tribes  have  an  annual 
income  of  ten  thousand  a  year.  There  are 
a  few  individuals  of  other  tribes  who  have 
some  oil  wealth.  While  there  are  oil 
prospects  on  several  other  reservations  it 
is  probably  well  within  the  truth  to  say 
that  300,000  of  the  350,000  Indians  in  the 
United  States  have  absolutely  no  oil 
wealth  or  any  other  wealth  of  any  ap- 
preciable sort." 

Dr.  John  Randolph  Haynes  of  Los 
Angeles  writes  along  similar  lines.  "High- 
way Robbery,"  without,  it  would  seem, 
standing  on  the  ceremony  of  a  highway 
or  under  the  cover  of  darkness.  "The 
Indian  reservations  cover  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  and  in- 
clude natural  resources  valued  at  over 
four  billion  dollars.  The  policies  of  the 
United  States  Government  toward  In- 
dians are  generally  an  expression  of  the 


determination  of  Congress  and  of  the 
legal  constituency  back  of  Congress,  to 
get  hold  of  Indian  wealth.  Because  the 
Indians  have  only  a  shadowy  constitu- 
tional protection,  it  is  easy  to  rob  them. 

"We  pretend  to  set  the  Indian  free 
from  guardianship  and  at  the  same  time 
we  establish  in  Oklahoma  the  system  of 
professional  guardianship  which  according 
to  the  conservative  estimates  of  the  three 
leading  Indian  welfare  societies  has  re- 
sulted, and  now  results,  in  robbing  the 
Indians  of  eighty-five  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  of  their  income,  this  money  going 
into  the  pockets  of  local  politicians, 
lawyers,  judges,  divorce  promoters,  and 
many  others,  including  undertakers." 

Forced  Allotments 

Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Research  Asso- 
ciate, Smithsonian  Institute,  writes  on 
"The  Cruelty  of  Forced  Allotments  in 
California." 

"Only  a  year  ago  the  Indians  of  Palm 
Springs  on  the  edge  of  the  Colorado 
Desert  in  California  were  thrown  into  a 
state  of  apprehension  and  dismay  by  the 
sudden  unannounced  appearance  of  Gov- 
ernment surveyors  sent  by  the  Indian 
Office  to  subdivide  their  communal  village 
and  pasture  lands  into  individual  allot- 
ments. Not  only  was  this  a  terrible  shock, 
but  when  the  surveyors  had  gone,  the 
anxious  Indians  were  kept  in  suspense 
for  months  until  Secretary  Hubert  Work, 
at  last  learning  the  truth,  indefinitely 
postponed  the  final  order. 

"It  is  well  to  remember  that  long  ago 
the  Indians  had  apportioned  their  land 
among  themselves,  in  accordance  with 
their  own  tribal  laws,  and  that  in  their 
councils  no  action  is  taken  except  by 
unanimous  consent, 

"It  is  only  a  few  months  since  the  Palm 
Springs  Indians  were  assured  that,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  their  homes  would  not 
be  broken  up.  They  and  their  friends 
rejoiced,  believing  that  the  verdict  in 
this  case  applied  not  only  to  Palm  Springs 
but  also  to  other  small  reservations  in 
Southern  California.  But  they  were  des- 
tined to  disappointment,  for  the  accursed 
work  is  still  going  on.  It  is  now  announced 
that  the  Indian  Office  has  decided,  —  in 
spite  of  protests  and  petitions  from  both 
Indians  and  whites,  —  to  allot  the  remain- 
ing Indian  lands  of  Southern  California! 
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"Forced  allotments  mean  the  practical 
confiscation  and  resubdivision  of  Indian 
homes,  gardens,  and  pasture  lands  that 
have  been  occupied  for  long  periods,  — 
sometimes  for  generations.  And  in  some 
cases  they  mean  that  the  home  and  im- 
provements of  one  Indian  are  transferred 
to  another.  They  mean  more.  They  mean 
the  destruction  of  tribal  government  with 
its  established  system  of  laws  and  social 
codes,  —  laws  and  codes  that  for  ages 
have  controlled  the  conduct  and  activities 
of  the  people.  It  is  a  heart-breaking  affair; 
one  calculated  to  destroy  the  last  remnant 
of  faith  in  our  Government  and  to  rob  the 
Indian  of  ambition  for  the  present  and  of 
hope  for  the  future. 

"One  of  the  agents  in  charge,  when 
confronted  with  some  of  the  iniquitous 
features  of  the  proposed  allotments,  re- 
plied that  such  injustices  'are  necessary 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  allotment  plan,' 
—  as  if  the  plan  had  to  be  carried  out, 
suifer  who  will!" 

Tendency  to  Think  Locally 

A  plea  is  sent  from  Frank  B.  Linderman 
of  Kalispell,  Montana,  begging  that  the 
public  refrain  from  following  the  example 
of  some  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  who  "think  locally  and 
speak  generally"  upon  this  vital  subject. 
"They  do  not  consider  that  there  are 
Indians  in  the  North,  East,  South,  and 
West;  Indians  of  the  fertile  lands,  of  the 
arid  deserts,  and  Indians  of  the  mountains 
and  plains.  These  people  are  living  as  they 
have  always  lived,  under  different  climatic 
conditions,  so  that  whatever  will  benefit 
one  may  not  bring  good  to  another.  A 
member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners should  know  this,  and  yet  a 
member  declares  that  'the  Indians  are 
enjoying  wealth  from  the  proceeds  of  oil 
lands  operated  for  them.' " 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  D.  T.  MacDougal,  writing  from 
the  Desert  Laboratory  at  Tucson  says: 

"Nothing  can  be  done  to  atone  for  the 
past  jumble  of  tragic  mistakes  and  shame- 
ful failures  of  contract  and  obligation.  The 
displacement  of  any  population  is  un- 
avoidably accompanied  by  serious  dam- 
age, so  intricate  and  vital  is  the  relation 
of  a  people  to  its  country.  The  adminis- 
tration of  each  tribe  should  be  based  upon 


facts  accurately  ascertained,  and  con- 
sidered without  religious  bias  or  political 
prejudice,  in  so  far  as  this  may  be  humanly 
possible.  Specifically,  it  should  be  realized 
that  our  chief  aim  is  the  welfare  of  the 
Indian  rather  than  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  Indian  Bureau." 

This  view  is  likewise  held  by  Phil  S. 
Locke  of  Aberdeen,  Washington,  who 
says:  "No  'Indian  Policy'  can  be  framed 
to  fit  the  American  Indian,  for  the  same 
reason  that  no  single  scheme  of  govern- 
ment is  suitable  for  all  nations  and  all 
peoples.  As  small  as  the  unit  may  be, 
their  capacities  and  inclinations  should 
be  studied  to  the  end  that  the  great  wrong 
done  the  American  Indian  should  be  in 
part  atoned  for  and  that  further  wrong 


cease. 


Survival  of  the  Fittest 


Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian 
Institute,  contributes  a  distinctive  paper 
on  the  American  Indian.  In  part  he  says: 

"The  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
applies  to  the  growth  of  culture  that  de- 
termines the  state  of  civilization.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  Indian  as  compared  to 
the  European  has  been  hampered  by  the 
physical  character  of  the  American  envi- 
ronment, and  man's  effort  to  raise  himself 
nearer  his  ideals  has  been  a  fierce  struggle 
of  superior  and  inferior  races.  This  long 
story  of  conflict  is  marked  with  injustice 
and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  weaker 
race.  The  immutable  law  of  nature  has 
been  that  the  better  part  of  the  earth  be- 
comes the  home  and  possession  of  the  race 
strongest  in  physical  force  and  mentality. 

"Even  the  strongest  sentimentalists 
could  not,  I  think,  find  adequate  argument 
to  show  that  the  Indians  should  be  kept 
like  animals  in  a  zoological  garden,  in  their 
native  state,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
curious.  An  Indian  deserves  the  rights  of 
manhood  and  necessarily  should  not  be 
deprived  of  an  education  that  all  citizens 
deserve.  Men  may  differ  as  to  the  kind  of 
education.  If  there  is  any  agency  that  has 
done  its  duty  in  education  of  the  Indians, 
it  is  certainly  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 
The  education  needed  by  the  Indian  is 
that  fostered  by  the  Indian  Bureau  along 
the  lines  of  industrial  development.  The 
problem  is  to  equip  them  with  the  most 
practical    aids    to    support    themselves. 
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Agricultural  pursuits,  stock  raising,  and 
proficiency  in  mechanical  arts  appeal  to 
them  most  strongly.  In  offering  this 
education  to  the  Indian  it  is  not  necessary 
to  hasten  the  destruction  of  his  character- 
istic culture.  We  need  what  is  good  to 
strengthen  our  future  citizenship.  One  can 
readily  understand  the  desirability  of 
preserving  for  posterity  the  characteristic 
arts,  industries,  music,  and  legends  of  the 
Indians." 

Argument  along  much  the  same  line  is 
contributed  by  C.  H.  Asbury,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Crow  Agency,  Montana, 
who  begs  that  we  establish  first  our  well 
defined  purpose,  in  our  dealings  with  the 
Indian,  then  our  duty,  based  on  these 
findings.  He  offers  to  the  public  two 
alternatives : 

"If  it  is  our  purpose  to  retain  the  Indian 
as  an  ethnological  specimen,  or  as  a  study 
in  anthropology,  or  as  a  curio,  then  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  keep  him  in  his 
original  savagery,  ignorance,  simplicity, 
and  superstition.  If,  however,  we  are  work- 
ing toward  making  of  these  Indians  self- 
respecting,  useful  members  of  society,  and 
citizens,  then  we  must  work  away  from  his 
native  uncivilized  environment  and  habili- 
ments." 

"Emotion  and  Fireworks"  is  the  de- 
scriptive term  used  by  Rodney  W. 
Roundy,  Laconia,  N.  H.,  in  speaking  of  the 
recent  Teapot  Dome  revelations.  He  con- 
cludes his  letter  with  the  remark: 

"My  experiences  with  those  who  have 
had  at  heart  the  interest  of  the  Indians  has 
been  that  all  who  are  interested  in  their 
education  and  religious  welfare  wish  to 
preserve  all  that  was  good  in  their  old 
cultures.  They  have,  however,  been 
continuously  insistent  that  the  Indian 
must  be  prepared  to  live  in  the  America 
that  now  is,  and  not  in  the  America  which 
was,  when  he  hunted  the  buffalo  with  bow 
and  arrow." 

From  the  Inside 

Miss  Margaret  Muskrat  writes  of  her 
people,  sending  her  letter  from  Mt. 
Holyoke  College:  "To  us  who  look  at  it 
from  the  inside,  who  must  carry  the 
burdens  so  widely  being  discussed,  the 
picturesqueness  and  the  romance,  if  there 
be  any,  in  our  situation  fades  into  nothing 
in  the  face  of  a  great  and  immediately 
overwhelming  problem.  To  sentimentalize 


over  the  misdeeds  of  past  generations  is 
quite  as  easy  as  it  is  futile.  We  who  con- 
stitute the  younger  generation  are  not 
very  deeply  concerned  with  what  the  pio- 
neers did  to  our  forefathers,  beyond  a 
realization  that  our  staggering  burden  is  a 
result  of  that  past.  We  are  troubled  with  a 
much  more  pressing  question  demanding 
immediate  attention.  What  is  the  Ameri- 
can of  to-day  going  to  do  to  the  Indian.'^ 
On  that  question  undoubtedly  hinges  the 
future  of  this  race  of  people  who  have 
been  placed,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  in  the 
charge  of  the  nation." 

Conclusion 

In  the  post-debate  discussion  on  the 
Indian  question,  published  in  the  April 
Forum,  the  situation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  health  and  sanitation  was  thor- 
oughly discussed.  Miss  Stella  M.  Atwood, 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Woman's 
Clubs,  on  the  Committee  of  Indian  Wel- 
fare, contributes  further  to  the  illuminat- 
ing disclosures  laid  bare  through  public 
agitation.  Charles  L.  Bernheimer,  of  New 
York  City,  also  protests  against  crude 
methods  in  medical  treatment  and  in 
dental  service.  In  his  estimation  the  situa- 
tion is  deplorable  and  should  be  speedily 
corrected. 

Individual  tribes  of  Indians  and  their 
needs  are  discussed  by  several  contribu- 
tors. Miss  Erna  Fergusson  sends  from 
Albuquerque  impressions  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  contrasting  the  primitive  Indian 
with  the  one  on  the  reservation  to-day. 
Roberts  Walker,  of  Scarsdale,  ^  N.  Y., 
writes  of  the  Indians  in  New  Mexico  as  he 
has  known  them.  His  pertinent  question  is, 
"In  what  coin  shall  we  pay  our  debt?" 
And  his  answer,  "Without  proselytizing 
or  openly  'Americanizing'  the  Indian;  by 
making  our  own  civilization  and  beliefs 
so  real  and  so  inviting  that  they  will  in 
time  gladly  come  over  to  us."  Dr.  E.  N. 
Wright  of  Olney,  Oklahonria,  working 
among  the  Choctaws  is  seeking  relief  for 
his  people  from  the  grievances  due  to  the 
action  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  Mrs.  John 
Wetherill  presents  the  problems  of  the 
Navajo  Indians,  among  whom  she  has 
worked  for  the  past  twenty-four  years. 
Her  plea  is  for  a  more  competent  educa- 
tional system  throughout  the  reservations. 
Enlightenment  is  the  crying  need  of  the 
American  Indian. 
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Condition  of  Indians  in  the  United  States 


REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  BUKTON    K.  WHEELER 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  short  article  by  Miss 
Vera  L.  Connolly,  appearing  in  Good  Housekeeping,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Indians. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  here  printed,  as  follows : 

Thb  End  of  thb  Road 
(By  Vera  L.  Connolly) 

(As  we  advised  you  last  month,  Miss  Connolly's  third  Indian  article 
was  withheld  from  the  April  issue  to  give  the  Indian  Bureau  a  chance 
to  prove  that  the  first  article  was,  as  it  charged,  "  full  of  misrepre- 
sentations." Had  Miss  Connolly  been  discredited,  the  present  article 
would  not  have  been  published  and  we  should  have  apologized  to  our 
readers  and  to  the  Indian  Bureau.  .  But  In  not  one  essential  particular 
could  Miss  Connolly's  statements  be  disproved.  Conditions  on  some 
reservations  are  not  as  Miss  Connolly  stated,  but  the  changes  have  been 
made  since  the  investigation  was  made  last  summer.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Miss  Connolly  has  understated  rather  than  overstated  the  condition 
of  the  Indians.  Not  on  all  reservations,  to  be  sure — there  seem  to  be 
many  bright  spots  in  the  Indian  country — but  on  so  many  of  them  that 
the  indictment  stands  as  drawn.  And  so  we  are  publishing  here  the 
third  and  last  article  in  Miss  Connolly's  series.    Read  It.) 

On  June  12,  1926,  at  the  request  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Work, 
the  Institute  for  Government  Research  undertook  a  detailed  survey  of 
Indian  affairs.  The  report  of  this  survey  was  submitted  to  Secretary 
Work  February  21,  1928.  By  direction  of  the  Secretary  it  was  printed 
in  book  form.  The  result  was  an  872-page  book,  entitled  "  The  Problem 
of  Indian  Administration." 

This  book  is  the  most  restrained,  yet  the  most  heartbreaking  analysis 
ever  made  of  the  health,  education,  and  human  needs  of  the  Indian. 
Obtain  a  copy  of  it.  Read  it.  Learn— with  a  sense  of  shock  and  dis- 
may— what  conditions  the  institute's  scientific  investigators  found  on 
Indian  reservations  and  in  Indian  boarding  schools. 

The  book  Is  couched  In  the  quietest  of  terms.  But  the  facts  It 
offers  are  such  that  no  American  of  conscience  can  lay  it  aside  and — • 
forget.  Nor  can  he  comfort  himself  with  the  excuse,  '*  Exaggerations 
offered  by  reckless  and  irresponsible  individuals." 

For  behind  this  report  are  Ijewls  Meriam,  technical  director  of  this 
survey,  and  his  staff  of  Investigators,  consisting  of  Ray  A.  Brown, 
assistant  professor  of  law,  University  of  Wisconsin  ;  Henry  Roe  Cloud, 
president  of  the  American  Indian  Institute ;  Edward  Everett  Dale,  head 
of  the  department  of  history  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  ;  Miss 
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Emma  Duke,  sociologist;  Dr.  Herbert  R.  Edwards,  on  appointment, 
medical  field  secretary  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  now 
director  bureau  of  tuberculosis  control,  New  Haven  department  of  health  ; 
Fayette  Avery  McKenzie,  professor  of  sociology  and  dean  of  men, 
Juniata  College;  Miss  Mary  Louise  Mark,  professor  of  sociology,  Ohio 
State  University ;  W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.,  professor  of  education,  Swarth- 
more  College;  William  J.  Spillman,  agricultural  economist.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

These  men  and  women  are  not  reckless,  irresponsible  individuals. 
They  are  sober,  scientific  specialists.  After  almost  two  years  of  close 
study  of  this  problem,  they  arrived  at  such  conclusions  as  the  following : 
"An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Indians  are  poor,  even  extremely 
poor  *  ♦  *."  "Tuberculosis  is  extremely  prevalent.  Trachoma,  a 
communicable  disease  which  produces  blindness,  is  a  major  problem 
because  of  its  great  prevalence  and  the  danger  of  its  spreading  among 
both  the  Indians  and  the  whites."  "The  survey  staff  finds  Itself 
obliged  to  say  frankly  and  unequivocally  that  the  provisions  for  the 
care  of  the  Indian  children  in  boarding  schools  are  grossly  inadequate. 
The  outstanding  deficiency  is  in  the  diet  furnished  the  Indian  children, 
many  of  whom  are  below  normal  health.  •  ♦  ♦  The  effort  has  been 
made  to  feed  the  children  on  a  per  capita  of  11  cents  a  day,  plus  what 
can  be  produced  on  the  school  farm,  including  the  dairy.  At  a  few, 
very  few,  schools  the  farm  and  the  dairy  are  sufficiently  productive  to 
be  a  highly  important  factor  In  raising  the  standard  of  the  diet,  but 
even  at  the  best  schools  these  sources  do  not  fully  meet  the  requirements 
for  the  health  and  development  of  the  children.  At  the  worst  schools, 
the  situation   is  serious  In  the  extreme." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  statements  in  this  report.  Others  are : 
"The  question  may  very  properly  be  raised  as  to  whether  much  of 
the  work  of  Indian  children  in  boarding  schools  would  not  be  prohibited 
in  many  States  by  the  child  labor  laws,  notably  the  work  In  the  ma- 
chine laundries.  *  ♦  *  *'  "  Instances  were  noted  where  a  child  with 
incipient  tuberculosis  Was  required  to  assume  duties  too  difficult  for 
his  strength."  "  The  boarding  schools  are  generally  crowded  beyond 
their  capacity  so  that  the  individual  child  does  not  have  sufficient  light 
and  air."  "A  few  buildings  are  in  use  the  safety  of  which  Is  open  to 
question.  The  outstanding  illustration  Is  the  boys'  dormitory  at  Santa 
Fe,  which  has  been  condemned  for  some  time  because  of  serious  cracks 
in  the  main  walls,  but  regardless  of  that  fact  the  number  of  children 
boused  In  It  has  been  Increased." 

And  the  report  comments  on  the  cruel  punishment  of  the  children 
in  these  schools,  as  follows : 

«'  •  ♦  ♦  It  is  well  to  mention  the  methods  employed  In  Incarcer- 
ating obstreperous  children.  •  •  ♦  At  the  time  of  the  visit  froni 
the  survey  staff  nearly  all  schools  had  some  such  facility,  either  a  sim- 
ple room  securely  locked  or  perhaps  an  isolated  building  actually  desig- 
nated as  the  *  jail.'  At  Albuquerque  attention  was  drawn  to  *  •  ♦ 
a  solid  concrete,  box-like  building,  with  a  door  and  one  small  window. 
It  was  barely  large  enough  to  accommodate  two  iron  beds  and  a  small 
stove.  Otherwise  It  was  devoid  of  furnishings.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  barricade  of  heavy  wire  and  miscellaneous  boards  woven  Into  a  high 
fence,  ,  The  grounds  surrounding  this  unit  were  untidy  and  the  inte- 
rior was  dirty.  There  were  no  toilet  facilities  or  running  water. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  worst  example  seen,  but  the  principle  of  the 
'  lockup  *  prevails  in  many  other  schools/' 
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And  one  of  these  institute  investigators,  in  his  unpublished  field  notes, 
adds  the  following  regarding  the  Albuquerque  school  on  January   13, 

1927 : 

"  The  case  of  Carl  Gorman,  22  years  of  age,  was  cited  as  an  example 
of  the  methods  used  at  this  school.  The  physician  reported  that  the 
boy  went  to  the  principal's  office  to  ask  to  be  let  out  of  the  Jail  and 
return  to  his  school  work  when  the  disciplinarian  who  was  standing 
near  by  struck  him  down,  causing  his  teeth  to  bleed.  The  boy  was 
thrown  bodily  into  the  jail  again. 

"On  the  second  floor  of  this  building  was  found  the  mending  room. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  small  girls  who  had  been  working  since 
7.30  a.  m.  In  the  morning  and  it  was  then  after  10  o'clock  and  they  had 
had  no  rest  or  relaxation,   and  they  were  apparently  working  under 

pressure. 

"  The  doctor  reports  that  he  has  considerable  difficulty  In  keeping  tab 
on  the  malnourished  or  defective  children  who  are  detailed  to  heavy 

duties." 

But  there  is  not  room  here  even  to  touch  on  the  various  sorts  of 
misery  among  the  Indians,  recorded  in  this  sober  report. 

Let  me  urge  again  earnestly — obtain  It  and  read  It.  It  Is  one  of  the 
authoritative  sources  from  which  these  articles  are  drawn.  Among  the 
other  sources  are  the  United  States  Census,  annual  and  special  reports 
of  the  Interior. Department  and  Indian  Bureau,  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  California,  the  State  Child 
Welfare  Department  of  Montana ;  the  American  Red  Cross ;  the  State 
Boards  of  Public  Welfare  and  Education  of  California,  the  testimony  of 
the  director  of  public  lands  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  Nevada  and  California. 

BEAD  THE   SENATE   HKAEUNGS 

Obtain  also  the  current  Senate  hearings  and  read.  In  volume  3,  the 
report  of  Miss  Florence  Patterson,  who  vms  appointed  by  the  Red  Cross 
a  few  years  ago  to  Investigate  the  need  for  public  health  nurses  on 
Indian  reservations.  Miss  Patterson  made  a  thorough  and  detailed 
Investigation.     Of  the  little  Indian  children  she  says : 

"  The  manifestations  of  malnutrition  were  general  and  acute  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  children  seen  by  the  writer.  They  repeatedly 
presented  a  picture  similar  to  that  of  groups  of  children  In  eastern 
Europe  whom  government  and  voluntary  agencies  rushed  In  to  feed  in 
the  war-devastated  regions.  ♦  •  ♦  Moreover,  the  boarding  school 
records  showed  that  children  who  had  developed  tuberculosis  In  the 
schools  were  constantly  being  returned  to  their  homes,  to  live  for  a 
time,  perhaps,  and  to  spread  the  disease  among  other  members  of  the 
family."  • 

Miss  Patterson's  report  is,  like  the  Institute  report,  quietly  voiced. 
But  its  indictment  of  us,  the  American  people,  and  the  Indian  Bureau 
we  have  created  and  permitted,  through  70  years,  to  grow  into  the 
brutal  "  guardian "  It  Is  to-day  of  Indian  lives  and  property — is  ter- 
rlble !  She  tells  us  of  hungry,  sick,  neglected  childhood ;  of  faked  health 
records;  of  undernourished  children  fed  on  cups  of  strong  tea,  the  tea 
being  on  the  shelves,  the  food  not.  "  Seeing  one  little  girl,  barely  6 
years  old,  badly  undernourished,  help  herself  to  two  large  cups,  the 
writer  wondered  how  much  tea  there  was  In  the  commissary.  The 
information  was  gleaned  from  the  chief  clerk  that  there  was  an  over- 
supply  and  in  consequence  he  had  ordered  It  to  be  served  promptly. 
•  ♦  ♦  His  job  was  to  check  up  on  accounts,  not  conserve  child 
health."  Frightful  living  conditions  in  homes  and  Government  schools ; 
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lack  of  sanitation ;  lack  of  health  care ;  malnutrition,  Ignorance,  despair. 
This  is  the  picture  Miss  Patterson  draws  for  us.  A  menu  she  observed 
at  one  boarding  school  consisted  of,  *' Breakfast,  bread,  coffee  (black), 
sirup.     Dinner,  bread  and  boiled  beef.     Supper,  bread  and  beans." 

Commenting  on  this  Red  Cross  report,  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  points  out : 

"This  report  was  delivered  In  1924.  It  was  suppressed  by  Indian 
Commissioner  Burke,  who  denied  even  to  Individual  members  of  Con- 
gress the  privilege  of  reading  It.  The  Institute's  survey  was  made  In 
1927  and  identical  heartbreaking  conditions  were  found  in  Identical 
schools  throughout  the  identical  reservations.  Through  the  intervening 
years  the  bureau  officials,  though  possessed  of  all  the  facts,  painted  to 
Congress  and  to  the  public  a  picture  of  Indians  healthy  and  growing 
healthier,  rich  and  growing  richer.  Indeed  superprlvileged." 

Last  i^une  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  received  from  the  hands  of 
big  departmental  engineers  a  3-volume  report  more  disturbing  even  than 
the  reports  of  the  Institute  for  Government  Research  and  the  Red  Cross. 
This  document,  prepared  under  Secretary  Work's  directions  and  not  yet 
made  public,  describes  the  wastefulness  and,  In  many  cases,  the  collapse, 
of  numerous  irrigation  and  reclamation  projects  of  the  Indian  Bureau — 
projects  paid  for  from  Indian  tribal  funds  or  charged  against  the 
Indians  to  a  total  of  more  than  $31,000,000.  One  quotation  Is  given 
here  as  a  sample.     It  tells  of  the  Fort  Peck,  Mont,  Indian  irrigation 

project: 

**  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  hopeless  situation  than 
that  presented  by  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  project.  It  Is  the  opinion 
of  the  advisors  that  the  only  possible  function  this  project  can  serve  Is 
that  of  a  monument  to  the  futility  of  attempting  to  build  an  irrigation 
project  without  a  water  supply,  and  in  a  country  where  the  necessity 
of  water  for  irrigation  at  all  is  questionable.  The  inconsequential  results 
attained  as  compared  with  the  large  expenditures,  nearly  1 1,000,000, 
present  a  spectacle  that  is  really  appalling  and  humiliating." 

LEARN    THE    CONDITIONS    TO-DAY 

And  now,  in  19^9,  at  the  hearings  being  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
before  the  Senators  who  are  investigating  the  Indian  problem,  conditions 
as  bad  and  much  worse  are  being  described,  by  sworn  witnesses  as  exist- 
ing on  numerous  reservations  and  in  numerous  Indian  boarding  schools 

to-day ! 

For  70  years  our  Indians,  Federal  "wards,"  have  been  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  This  bureau  has  been  their 
official  "  guardian."  To-day  Its  record  Is  being  laid  bare  In  sworn  testi- 
mony before  the  five  investigating  Senators  in  Washington — Frazikr, 
PiNB,  WHEELER,  LJ^FoLLBTTB,  and  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma. 

These  hearings  have  been  more  systematic  and  exhaustive  than  any 
previous  investigations  in  Indian  affairs  since  the  beginning  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's responsibility  for  the  Indians.  And  the  masterly  conduct  of 
the  investigation  Is  due  in  no  small  part  to  Mr.  Louis  R.  Glavis,  attor- 
ney and  chief  investigator,  whose  reputation  was  made  long  ago  In  the 
coi^servatlon  struggles  during  President  Taffs  administration. 

•the  fullest  opportunity  has  been  given  to  the  Indian  Bureau  to  be 
beard  at  all  times.  It  has  not  rebutted  a  single  point  In  the  indictment 
against  the  bureau  and  the  Indian  affairs  system. 

Xapt  summer,   as  a   representative  of  Good  Housekeeping,   I  visited 
groups  of  Indians  In  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Washington, 
find   Wisconsin.     Here  I   observed  suffering   and   obtained  information 
identical  with  much  that  Is  recorded  in  these  Senate  hearings. 
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Besides,  I  have  been  down  in  Washington  recently,  attending  these 
hearings,  which  are  Intensely  poignant  and  dramatic.  At  one  end  of  a 
long  table,  the  investigating  Senators.  At  the  other  end,  facing  them, 
the  Indian  Bureau  officials.  In  a  chair  midway  between  them,  the  wit- 
ness who  is  being  examined.  And  lining  the  great  room  Indians — from 
Oregon,  from  the  Dakotas,  from  Oklahoma !  Indians  listening  with  rapt, 
anxious  faces,  as  their  cause  Is  pleaded  or  denied. 

The  testimony,  as  I  have  said,  is  horrifying!  A  white  American  lis- 
tens to  it  with  a  sense  of  shame  and  wonders  if  the  debasement  of  the 
white  race  in  Its  exploitation  of  these  helpless  people  Is  not  a  greater 
tragedy  even  than  the  suffering  of  the  Indian.  Listening,  one  marvels, 
too,  that  the  Indian  race  has  managed  to  survive  at  all ! 

EXCUSES  ABB  BEING  OFFERED 

"  Congress  has  been  to  blame,*'  is  the  panicky  outcry  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  as  the  revelation  of  its  70  years  of  mismanagement  continues 
to  be  made.     "  Congress  has  denied  us  sufficient  appropriations.** 

But  Congressman  £^eab^  of  Wisconsin,  when  I  interviewed  him  in 
Washington,  Indignantly  exploded  this  excuse. 

"  Now  that  the  Senate  investigation  is  pinning  the  crime  for  condi- 
tions squarely  on  the  Indian  Bureau,**  he  declared  angrily,  "  the  bureau 
is  asserting  that  Congress  refused  to  appropriate  sufficient  money,  and 
that  that  accounts  for  the  starving  and  beating  of  Indians  and  the  loot- 
ing of  their  estate.  This  Is  patently  absurd!  Besides,  money  was 
always  appropriated  by  Congress  when  asked  for.  But  the  bureau  was 
trying  to  make  a  record  of  economy.  So  instead  of  asking  for  money 
needed  they  went  ahead  with  their  costly  program — a  program  de- 
signed chiefly  to  benefit  the  whites.  And  they  charged  the  cost  of  It, 
in  large  part,  against  the  Indian  estate  as  debt. 

"  The  time  has  come,**  he  went  on  emphatically,  *'  for  us  to  demand  a 
square  deal  for  these  wards !  Not  an  argument  can  be  advanced  for 
the  perpetuation  of  this  heartless  Indian  Bureau  policy.  Its  expenses 
have  increased  as  the  Indians*  property  has  dwindled.  The  bureau  em- 
ployees have  multiplied  as  the  Indians  have  decreased  In  number.  The 
criminal  maladministration  of  this  bureau  not  only  Justifies  but  demands 
its  abolishment  and  provision  for  some  substitute  until  the  Indians  are 
on  their  feet.** 

The  health  and  education  of  the  Indian,  Congressman  Frear  believes, 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  States  concerned.  But  Indian  property 
should  be  placed  In  a  Federal  board,  where  Indians  will  have  some  voice 
in  the  decisions.  This  could  be  arranged  by  each  Indian  tribe  incor- 
porating, these  corporations  being  subject  to  supervision  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

"  In  any  case,  all  Indian  property  must  be  taken  away  immediately 
and  entirely  from  the  Indian  Bureau,**  he  urged  sternly. 

Congressman  Frear  pointed  out  that  the  Indian  has  been  made  a  citi- 
zen.    As  such  he  should  be  equipped  to  take  his  place. 

"  Indians  have  brains  and  Initiative,**  he  concluded.  "  They  nre  a 
highly  gifted  people.  They  need  only  support  In  their  ambitions.  We*ve 
done  this  in  relation  to  the  Porto  Ricans  and  Filipinos.  We've  fallen 
down  as  regards  the  American  Indian.  Had  there  been  a  despotic,  graft- 
ing Porto  Rlcan  bureau,  or  a  Philippine  bureau,  those  native  peoples 
would  to-day  be  as  crushed,  as  backward,  as  the  American  Indian.** 

This  view  was  corroborated  by  MaJ.  George  P.  Ahem,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished   Army   officers   in    Washington   and   a    leading   American 
authority  on  forestry.     For  many  years,  when  a  young  officer,  he  was 
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thrown  with  the  lodlans.     He  grew  to  know  them  well  and  love  them. 
Sitting  Bull  was  an  efspeclally  dear  friend. 

Later,  In  1900,  Major  Ahem  organized  the  Philippine  Forest  Service 
and  was  at  its  head  until  the  World  War.  He  then  became  secretary 
of  the  War  College  In  Washington. 

*•  Ever  since  1882  there  has  been  gross  and  continuous  mismanage- 
ment of  Indian  aflfalrs,  to  my  certain  knowledge ! "  he  declared.  '*  Our 
country  could  have  handled  the  Indian  problem  properly  and  put  this 
able,  brilliant  people  on  Its  feet.  We  gave  the  Filipinos  schools  and 
teachers  that  measured  up  to  the  highest  of  standards.  Filipino  youths 
were  encouraged  and  aided  to  carry  out  all  they  knew.  They  were 
given  positions  of  the  utmost  responsibility  In  their  own  government. 
To-day  many  members  of  the  former  *  wild  tribes,'  the  head  hunters, 
are  college  men— mayors,  governors,  legislators— playing  a  vital  part 
In  public  affairs  of  the  Islands.  This  shows  what  can  be  done  with  a 
primitive  people." 

Our  treatment  of  the  American  Indian  was  just  the  cruel  opposite, 
Major  Ahern  said.  He  was  crushed,  held  down,  moved  from  place  to 
place,  cheated,  lied  to,  given  the  lowest  types  of  schools  and  teachers, 
and  kept  always  under  the  heel  of  a  tyrannical  bureau. 

Major  Ahern  concluded  with:  "Then,  again,  there  are  the  Indian 
forests.  Timber  becomes  better  and  Increases  as  you  handle  it  In  large 
blocks,  cutting  it  properly  and  leaving  the  seed  trees.  The  Indian 
Bureau  is  cutting  the  Indians*  timber  (where  allotments  have  been 
made)  to  the  ground  and  doling  out  some  of  the  money  In  petty 
amounts  destructive  to  Indian  morale.  This  is  criminal.  The  Indi- 
ans' property  should  be  kept  intact.  Indian  corporations  are  the  only 
thing  for  handling  Indian  timber— and,  indeed,  their  other  Joint  prop- 
erty.    But  the  courts  should  have  a  look-in  on  these  corporations." 

BUT  THE  TBUTH  IS  EVIDENT 

Three  other  eminent  men,  close  students  of  the  Indian  problem,  to 
whom  I  put  my  question,  '*  What  is  the  solution  of  it  all?'*  were 
Senator  King,  of  Utah ;  Senator  Pine,  of  Oklahoma ;  and  Congressman 
'  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  Senator  King  who  framed  the  resolution  which  precipitated 
the  present  investigation  of  Indian  affairs. 

*•  The  Indian  problem  is  one  of  vast  proportions,"  he  said  thought- 
fully. "Not  only  economically;  there  is  a  humane  and  moral  element 
that  transcends  the  other.  One  thing  I  do  know — that  the  United 
States  has  failed  deplorably  to  handle  the  Indian  problem  In  a  way  to 
fulfill  its  obligation  as  trustee. 

"In  my  opinion,"  he  concluded,  **  the  problem  should  be  studied 
deeply  by  the  entire  country.  I  hope  that  all  thoughtful  men  and 
women  will  study  this  question  and  present  their  views  to  the  investi- 
gating committee  now  acting  for  the  Senate,  thus  enabling  this  com- 
mittee to  suggest  legislation  that  will  satisfy  the  ideals  and  conscience 

of  us  all." 

It  was  Senator  Pine  -vhom  I  interviewed  next. 

**  The  solution  of  the  question  ?  "  he  repeated.  "  Simply  this :  Earn- 
est, aggressive,  intelligent,  honest  administration  of  the  law  as  it  exists. 
That  is  a  good  first  step.  It  would  accomplish  much.  The  Indians 
to-day  are  not  getting  an  honest  deal.  In  matters  of  health  and  educa- 
tion especially,  the  bureau  has  developed  no  standards  at  all.  Read 
their  last  report  on  health  among  the  Indians.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of 
weakness  and  vague  supposition.  They  feel  this  and  that  to  be  true 
about  tuberculosis  among  the  Indians.  After  70  years  they  don't  seem 
to  know  anything." 
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And  he  added,  in  conclusion :  "  The  system  we  hare  Is  not  bad,  in  my 
opinion,  if  carried  out  honestly.  I  repeat,  honest,  intelligent  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  even  through  the  system  we  have,  would  cure  many 
evils  complained  of." 

An  example  of  the  evils  to  which  Senator  Pine  refers  Is  the  notorious 
Jackson  Barnett  case.  Jackson  Barnett,  an  illiterate  Creek  Indian 
about  70  years  old,  was  snatched  away  in  1921  by  Annie  Laurie  Lowe, 
a  white  woman.  She  took  him  into  two  different  States  and  married 
him  twice  to  make  sure  that  the  marriage  was  legal.  In  1923  the 
woman  brought  Jackson  Barnett  to  Washington,  where,  in  the  office  of 
Commissioner  Charles  H.  Burke,  it  was  arranged  to  split  the  Indian's 
estate.  In  the  amount  of  $1,100,000,  half  of  it  being  given  to  the 
woman  and  half  to  a  philanthropic  institution  in  Oklahoma. 

Thereafter  Members  of  Congress  directed  the  attention  of  President 
Coolidge  to  certain  remarkable  and  suspicious  aspects  of  the  case,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  intervened,  in  opposition  to  the  Indian 
Bureau,  on  behalf  of  Barnett,  a  Government  ward. 

The  case  finally  was  tried  before  Judge  Knox,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  New  York.  Judge  Knox  found  that  fraud  had  been 
committed;  that  the  aged  Indian  was  practically  a  half-wit;  that  no 
evidence  existed  to  prove  that  Commissioner  Burke  or  anyone  else  had 
even  explained  to  him  what  he  was  doing  when  he  gave  i\way  $1,100,000. 
The  "  amazing  "  transaction,  as  Judge  Knox  termed  it,  was  set  aside  by 
the  court.  An  attempt  to  appeal  was  unsuccessful,  and  to  this  extent 
the  aged  Indian  was  protected. 

CONGBESSMA.N   KELLX'S    SOLUTION 

Finally,  I  sought  out  Congressman  Cltdb  Kellz  at  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Indians  have  not  a  better  friend  in  Congress  than  this  quiet- 
voiced  man.  He  pronounces  the  Indian  Bureau  un-Amcrlcan,  irrespon- 
sible, dominated  by  despotic  tendencies,  and  determined  to  perpetuate 
itself. 

*'  The  Indians  must  become  self-supporting  individuals,"  he  urged. 
**  Must  learn  to  manage  their  property  and  their  lives.  In  1924  they 
were  declared  citizens.  I  battled  for  years  to  help  bring  that  about. 
But  it  has  accomplished  nothing.  They  enjoy  none  of  the  rights  guaran- 
teed to  citizens  under  the  Constitution.  Every  guaranty  in  the  Consti- 
tution is  systematically  violated  by  the  Indian  Bureau  in  its  conduct  of 

office.** 

*'Is  there  no  way  out  for  the  Indian,  Congressman  Kelly?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Most  certainly  there  is,"  he  returned,  with  spirit.  **  I  would  urge 
first,  let  us  guarantee  the  Indians  full  constitutional  rights  as  citizens. 
Second,  let  us  work  toward  distributing  the  activities  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  among  the  States  concerned— transfer  them,  that  is,  to  the 
State  departments  of  education,  health,  relief,  and  agriculture.  Indian 
property,  I  believe,  should  be  owned  individually  by  the  Indians,  with 
certain  restrictive  safeguards  placed  around  it  for  a  time." 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  quote  a  tenth  of  all  those  with  whom  1 
discussed  this  problem.  Not  only  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  but  in  many 
Western  States  I  queried  veteran  studente  of  the  Indian  question  as  to 
the  best  solution  of  it. 

At  Odanah,  Wis.,  Rev.  B.  P.  Wheeler,  an  authority  on  the  Chippewa 
Indians,  recommended  an  intensely  interesting  plan  for  the  Wisconsin 
Indians.     This  could  be  adapted  to  any  State. 
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He  urges  that  the  Indians  of  Wisconsin  be  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  district  courts  in  Wisconsin  and  handled  on  a  probate  basis. 
White  wards  with  property  are  handled  by  the  probate  courts.  Why 
should  not  Indian  wards  be  cared  for  in  the  same  way,  he  aska. 

"  One  proposal  in  the  Wisconsin  plan,"  explained  Doctor  Wheeler  to 
me,  **  is  to  have  these  United  States  district  courts  amanage  the  Indian 
estate  by  two  holding  companies  to  be  appointed  by  them,  one  for  each 
district.  Another  suggests  holding  companies  consisting  of  three  per- 
sons, one  a  woman  to  be  nominated  by  the  women's  clubs  of  the  State ; 
and  the  other  two,  business  men  to  be  nominated  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Christian  Churches  of  the  State.  These  holding  companies  are 
In  accord  with  probate  usage  where  large  business  interests  are  to  be 

provided  for." 

In  New  Yorli  City,  at  Columbia  University,  I  discussed  possible  solu- 
tions of  the  Indian  problem  with  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  professor  of  public 
health  administration  and  former  health  commissioner  of  New  York. 
Doctor  Emerson  has  thrown  himself  into  the  campaign  to  help  the  In- 
dians obtain  some  semblance  of  their  rights  as  citizens. 

He  spoke  with  deep,  sober  indignation  of  the   maltreatment   of  the 

Indians  to-day. 

"At  last  Congress  Is  to  get  the  facts!  The  hearings  to  date  have 
proved  extremely  wicked  and  possibly  criminal  maladministration  at 
every  level,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Indian  agents. 
A  hundred  and  more  witnesses  have  testified. 

**A  few  of  the  cruder  facts,"  he  went  on,  "  are :  Indian  children  are 
beaten  and  put  In  chains;  are  starved,  for  discipline;  are  crowded  In 
the  presence  of  disease;  are  worked  to  exhaustion;  are  hired  out  for 
pay;  are  forced  to  eat  wormy  meat  and  polluted  flour;  are  locked  In 
cellar  jails  for  little  breaches  of  politeness ;  are  denied  advancement  In 
school  so  that  profit  may  be  made  of  their  child  labor ;  are  beaten  until 
they  bleed  and  whipped  with  straps  until  they  are  cut." 

AT  LAST  WB  HAVE  THE   FACTS 

Here  Doctor  Emerson  was  called  from  the  room.  And  as  I  sat  wait- 
ing, my  mind  ran  back  over  the  countless  cruelties  and  atrocities  re- 
vealed in  the  hearings  day  by  day. 

Doctor  Emerson  might  have  added  that  on  some  reservations  feeble 
old  Indians  are  being  asked  to  exist  on  73  cents'  worth  of  rations  a 
month  per  person.  That  young  Indians  are  arbitrarily  put  down  on 
worthless  land — mountain  peaks  8,000  feet  up,  stony  hillsides,  sagebrush 
country  without  water ;  are  given  not  a  dollar  to  farm  with ;  are  for- 
bidden to  borrow  the  necessary  money  or  to  contract  with  any  store  for 
seed  and  Implements.  If  such  an  Indian  develops  his  land  anyhow, 
making  It  valuable,  he  Is  almost  certain  to  be  moved  away.  (One 
Indian  was  thus  moved  nine  times.)  If  not  moved,  he  Is  prohibited 
from  willing  this  land  Intact  to  his  children. 

Doctor  Emerson  could  have  told  of  one  cruel  school  where  only  9 
cents  a  day  Is  spent  for  food  for  each  child.  Some  young  girls  ran 
away  and  were  brought  back.  One  was  beaten  and  all  were  forced  to 
carry  cordwood  on  their  necks  throughout  the  afternoon  as  punishment. 
These  girls  were  also  chained  to  their  beds  and  even  marched  to  their 
3-cent  meals  In  chains. 

He  could  have  told  of  Indian  children  dying  because  the  reservation 
doctor  would  not  bother  to  go  to  them;  of  old  Indians  whose  thumbs 
had  been  forced  down  on  deeds  of  sale  to  their  lands  by  rascally  whites 
whom  they  dared  not  disobey;  of  the  drinking  water  for  a  large  reser- 
vation flowing  In  an  open  ditch,  fouled  by  cattle  wading  in  it ;  of  a 
filthy,  unprotected  reservoir  on  a  northern  reservation,  which,  when 
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finally  cleaned,  produced  9  inches  of  slime  and  the  rotting  bodies  of 
many  kinds  of  animals. 

He  could  have  told  permitted  bootlegging  on  many  reservations; 
of  one  agent's  written  permit  to  a  young  unmarried  Indian  couple  to 
live  together  until  they  could  get  down  to  the  agency  to  apply  for  a 
marriage  license;  of  the  jailing  of  men.  women,  and  children  without 
court  trial  under  terrible  conditions — one  Indian  for  disagreeing  with 
the  agent,  being  thrust  into  a  tiny  hut  of  a  "jail"  on  the  blazing 
Arizona  desert,  with  insufficient  water  and  the  thermometer  at  120. 
When  indignant  white  citizens  appealed  for  his  release,  the  agent's 
retort  was : 

"  If  you  had  not  made  this  suggestion,  I  would  have  let  him  out. 
Now  I  will  keep  him  a  while  longer." 

He  could  have  told  of  the  meagerly  nourished  little  Indian  children 
falling  ill  at  their  school  in  Arizona  because  the  Government  teachers 
had  taken  all  the  dried  fruit  to  make  into  booze. 

He  could  have  pointed  to  the  thousands  of  other  Indian  children 
whose  backs  are  bending  beneath  the  child  labor  required  of  them  at  the 
schools  and  of  the  conscience  of  a  bureau  which  controls  a  billion  and 
a  half  in  Indian  property,  yet  bullies  and  half  starves  its  wards. 

He  could,  finally,  have  told  of  Miss  Florence  Patterson,  of  the  Red 
Cross  (already  referred  to),  who  several  years  ago  made  a  courageous 
survey  of  health  conditions  among  the  Indians.  This  survey  was 
mysteriously  suppressed.  And  when  Mrs.  Stella  M.  Atwood,  at  that 
time  chairman  of  the  Indian  Welfare  Division  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  asked  Edgar  B.  Merltt  for  a  copy  of  it,  he  replied 
that  she  would  be  permitted  to  see  it  if  she  would  enter  into  a 
"  gentlemen's  agreement "  that  she  would  not  make  it  public. 

But  my  thoughts  were  brought  back  abruptly  to  the  Interrupted 
Interview  with  Doctor  Emerson,  for  at  this  moment  he  entered  the  room. 

"What  is  the  solution?"  he  echoed.  "What  shall  we  substitute  for 
the  system  we  have?'* 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  First,  State  and  county  service  for  education,  health  relief,  and 
agriculture.  Second,  the  establishment  of  property  rights  and  reviewable 
accountability  for  Indian  funds  and  estate — the  right  of  due  process 
of  law.  Third,  the  delivery  of  all  tribal  property  to  the  incorporated 
tribes  under  a  board  of  control  designated  by  Cabinet  officers." 

And  this,  I  have  found,  is  the  program  which  most  of  those  who  love 
the  Indian  race  seem,  to-day,  to  approve. 

MR.   COLLIER'S  PLAN 

John  Collier,  secretary  of  the  American  Indian  Defense  Association, 
probably  the  most  keen,  cool,  far-visioned,  practical  student  of  thte 
Indian  problem  to^lay — a  man  who  has  battled  fearlessly  for  the  Indians 
for  many  years,  in  Washington  and  out,  in  the  face  of  slander  and 
opposition — assured  me  recently  in  Washington  that  the  program  as 
stated  above  embodies  his  views,  with  this  modification : 

"  It  can  not  all  be  achieved  immediately !  We  shall  not  be  able  to 
turn  the  personal  care  of  the  Indians  over  to  all  the  States  at  present, 
for  many  States  are  not  ready  or  equipped  to  assume  it.  It  is  the  ideal 
arrangement.  And  it  is  gradually  coming  about,  State  by  State.  Three 
States  are  now  bidding  for  it,  and  a  fourth  now  has  In  Congress  a  bill 
providing  for  it.  All  such  States— those  ready  and  eager  for  the  task, 
and  able  to  meet  a  certain  standard— should  be  permitted  at  once  to 
take  over  the  purely  human  side  of  the  Indian  problem  within  their 
borders — health,  education,  relief. 
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"  Since  many  States,  however,  are  not  ready  for  the  measure,  I  think 
the  logical  first  step  in  solving  the  Indian  question  is  to  distribute 
Indian  Service  among  the  various  Federal  departments — that  is,  to  put 
the  Indians*  forestry  and  farming  problems  under  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture;  their  school  program  under  the  Bureau  of 
Education ;  their  health  problems  under  the  Public  Health  Service ;  and 
so  on." 

All  these  Federal  agencies,  Mr.  Collier  pointed  out,  work  closely  with 
the  State  services.  The  two  combined  form  a  vast  system  of  education, 
social  guidance,  and  i*elief,  which  we  have  been  building  up  slowly  for 
a  hundred  years.  European  immigrants,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Mexicans, 
Negroes— all  except  American  Indians — enjoy  the  use  of  it. 

*'  I  propose,"  urged  Mr.  Collier,  *'  that  we  throw  open  to  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  this  great  system.  Thus  service  to  the  Indians  would 
gradually  be  decentralized,  being  transferred  first  from  the  Indian 
Bureau  to  the  various  Federal  agencies  and  then  spreading  out  across 
the  country  into  the  States,  State  by  State,  beginning  with  those  most 
ready  to  cooperate." 

(It  has  occurred  to  the  writer  of  this  article  that  here  is  a  campaign 
the  women's  clubs  might  find  interesting,  encouraging  the  States  In  turn 
to  take  on  the  health,  education,  and  relief  problems  of  their  Indian 
populations.) 

*•  Roosevelt  planned  to  do,  and  partly  did,  just  what  has  been  sug- 
gested," continued  Mr.  Collier.  **  That  is,  put  Indian  Service  under 
the  BYderal  agencies  equipped  to  render  it.  For  example,  he  put  the 
Indian  forests  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Forestry  Bureau, 
and  this  bureau  handled  the  job  admirably.  But  he  did  not  bother  to 
have  Congress  safeguard  his  reform  by  statute.  So  It  slid  back  quietly 
Into  the  old  and  continuing  Indian  Bureau  monopoly." 

*'  You  have  not  mentioned  Indian  property,  Mr.  Collier.  Should 
that  be  under  State  control,  In  your  opinion?" 

He  made  a  gesture  of  positive  dissent.  "  No !  The  solution  of  the 
Indian  propertly  problem  Is  obviously  this:  To  restore  to  the  Indian 
tribes  their  ancient  dignity  and  authority  by  permitting  each  tribe 
to  organize  and  hold  property  in  the  modern  way.  That  is,  each  tribe 
would  become  a  corporation.  The  Klamath  Indians  have  a  delegation 
at  Washington  now  petitioning  for  this. 

"The  corporation,"  he  went  on,  "would  be  able  to  buy  and  sell 
and  make  contracts ;  to  go  ahead  and  make  something  of  Itself.  Al- 
lotted lands  could  be  paid  over  into  the  corporation,  If  a  man  wished, 
and  his  equity  represented  In  shares  of  stock." 

"You  propose  no  safeguard  over  these  corporations?"  I  asked. 

"  Most  decidedly  I  do  propose  a  safeguard !  "  he  returned  quickly. 
"  This :  That  every  corporation  be  under  Federal  protection,  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  continue  to  be  trustee  over  it.  Each  cor- 
poration could  have  a  board  of  directors  chosen  by  the  Indians,  and 
have  an  administrator  subject  to  the  Federal  courts.  The  latter  would 
be  required  to  make  an  annual  financial  report,  and  be  a  technical 
advisor  as  well. 

"  If  he  thought,"  Mr.  Collier  added,  "  the  corporation  was  being 
badly  run,  he  would  report  this  to  the  courts,  and  they  would  name  a 
receiver.  There  might  still  be  also  an  Indian  commission  made  up 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Attorney  General — some  one  from  each  department  that  could  do  some- 
thing for  the  Indians. 

"  The  corporation  scheme,"  he  concluded,  "  with  the  tribes  managing 
their  own  estate,  would  mean  a  saving  of  at  least  $6,000,000  to  the 
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Government.  If  the  Indians  could  have  this  spent  on  their  health 
and  educatloii,  and  used  to  give  them  credit,  they  would  soon  be  on 
their  feet." 

The  Institution  for  Government  Research  makes  numerous  recom- 
mendations. It  recommends  an  emergency  appropriation  of  $1,000,000 
to  relieve  the  gradual  starvation  of  children  in  the  Indian  Bureau 
boarding  schools.  But  its  most  important  recommendation  is  the 
creation  of  a  technical  staff  of  men  and  women,  experts  in  education, 
agricultural  organization,  home  economics,  law,  and  sociology.  This 
technical  staff  would  be  the  brains  of  a  new  Indian  service,  which 
might  cither  be  organized  as  an  Indian  bureau,  distinct  from  the  other 
Government  departments,  or  as  a  coordinated  Indian  service  carried  out 
by  the  various  existing  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Education,  Children's  Bureau,  and  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 

IN    DBFENSB    OF    THE    INDIAN 

Now,  just  one  last  word  about  the  Indian  as  a  lovable,  gifted  being 
whom  we  can  not  afford  to  lose  from  our  civilization. 

As  has  been  said  before  in  this  article,  I  traveled  last  summer  by 
auto  thousands  of  miles  through  the  Indian  country.  I  visited  Indians 
in  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Arizona,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

Everywhere  I  found  dignified  gentlefolk — hospitable  and  gracious. 
Their  usual  demeanor  is  quietness  of  spirit.  They  depart  from  this 
only  when  deeply  stirred.  And  then  there  is  no  railing,  no  harsh 
invective. 

I  saw  much  hunger  and  distress.  Desperate  poverty.  Pitiable  dis- 
ease. Yet  In  the  midst  of  suffering  and  want  I  found  flaming  talent. 
Genius,  even,  that  took  the  breath !  The  Indians  of  the  Southwest 
especially  are  instinctive  artists.  Everything  they  touch  seems  turned 
to  loveliness. 

Their  baskets  and  jars  are  traced  with  intricate  designs  they  have 
inherited  from  heaven  knows  what  ancient  forebears.  Their  sliver  and 
turquoise  jewelry  is  richly  barbaric.  Their  paintings?  In  a  school  in 
Arizona  Is  an  assembly  room  with  a  drop  curtain  painted  by  Homer 
Cooyama,  a  Hopi  schoolboy,  untutored  and  unequipped ;  a  painting  so 
lovely  that  artists  make  trlp.s  to  view  it.  Their  blankets?  I  wish  you 
could  watch  a  Navajo  woman  seat  herself  before  a  rude  loom  strung  up 
to  a  tree,  and — with  no  traced  design  to  guide  her — weave  a  blanket  of 
daring  beauty. 

Yet  we  hold  solemn  conferences,  we  whites.  And  some  pale  young 
man  arises  to  urge,  "  Indian  girls  would  make  splendid  servants  if  given 
proper  training,  and  the  boys  good  porters  and  chauffeurs." 

Except  when  goaded  to  self-defense  the  Indians  have  ever  been  hosf 
pltable  to  the  whites.  All  great  Americans  have  loved  them — Washing- 
ton, Lincoln,  Roosevelt,  a  host  of  others. 

"  If  I  live,"  said  Lincoln  in  1863,  "  this  accursed  system  of  Indian 
affairs  ^hall  be  reformed."  h.y.^i'. 

Christopher  Columbus  in  his  letters  tells  us  in  quaint  astonishment  of 
his  reception  by  the  American  Indians :  ^,  ^'.^ 

"  What  they  have  they  do  not  refuse  to  those  that  ask.  With  deep  love 
they  prefer  others  to  themselves.  They  give  much  for  little,  and  bear 
with  small  or  no  return.  When  we  landed  ♦  ♦  *  women  and  men, 
children  and  adults,  youth  and  old,  forgot  the  fear  they  had  felt  for  us 
and  pressed  to  see  us.  A  great  crowd  filled  the  road,  some  bringing 
food,  some  drink,  but  all  affected  by  the  sweetest  love  and  an  almost 
unbelievable  good  will."  j^.^,. 
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Such  was  the  Indians'  hospitality  to  us,  the  white  race,  when  we  were 
strangers  within  their  gates.  To-day — pitifully  enough — it  is  they, 
crushed,  bewildered,  who  are  strangers  within  our  gates.  Cruelly 
treated  strangers  in  a  land  which  once  was  theirs. 

A  cry  of  anguish  is  going  up  to-day  from  Indians  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.    A  stifled,  inarticulate,  "  Come  and  help  us !  " 

It  is  a  cry  from  the  heart,  not  the  lips.  For  many  Indians  are  not 
even  able  to  speak  sufficient  English  to  make  their  sufferings  known  to 
us.    And  others  are  prevented  by  racial  shyness  from  uttering  any  plea. 

A  STORY  YOU  WILL  NOT  FORGET 

Occasionally,  however,  some  one  of  their  number,  an  inspired  leader, 
makes  a  superhuman  effort  to  inform  the  general  public  of  the  anguish 
of  his  people.  Such  a  one  was  Joe  Peete,  of  the  Torres-Martinez  Reser- 
vation.   And  as  his  story  is  typical,  I  shall  tell  it  to  you  in  parting. 

Picture  a  stretch  of  barren  land  on  the  blazing  desert  125  miles 
southeast  of  Los  Angeles.  This  is  the  Torres-Martinez  Reservation. 
The  Indians  were  removed  to  it  from  fertile  California  soil  by  the  Fed»- 
eral  Government  many  years  ago,  despite  a  guaranty  given  them  under 
the  18  treaties  of  plenty  of  "  good  land  "  and  assistance  in  agriculture. 

Without  irrigation  this  land  is  wholly  useless.  And  water  can  be 
obtained  by  only  one  means — deep  wells,  1,500  to  2,500  feet  deep.  This 
fact  is  widely  known.  For  the  whites  farming  successfully  in  that 
region  have  all  had  to  dig  Just  such  wells. 

The  Indian  Bureau,  however,  dug  for  the  Indians  only  shallow  wells, 
300  to  500  feet  deep,  and  charged  the  cost  of  those  ineffectual  .wells 
against  the  Indian  lands  as  debt.  In  addition,  finally,  it  dug  one  very 
deep  well,  able  to  water  20  acres.  Seeing  this  the  Indians  took  heart. 
They  looked  toward  the  good  well  hopefully.     Water — at  last? 

But  a  fence  appeared  around  the  well  and  its  rich  acres.  The  place 
became  a  "  demonstration  farm."  Surely  a  sardonic  joke.  For  all  it 
"  demonstrated  "  to  heart-broken,  impoverished  Indians  was  what  they 
might  have  done  with  their  soil  if  they  had  been  given  similar  wells  and 
farming  equipment.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  the  well  was  charged 
against  them,  increasing  their  debt  for  wells  in  that  region  to  over 
$100,000. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Tiie  Indians  had  lost  hope.  Their 
inadequately  watered  lands  became  desert  once  more.  One  by  one  they 
surrendered.     Many  of  them  moved  away. 

One  family  remained,  however,  and  determinedly  kept  battling  for 
justice.  This  was  Joe  Peete  and  his  wife.  He  was  captain  of  the  band 
and  was  deeply  loved  by  his  people ;  he  would  not  desert  their  cause. 
Six  years  ago  his  wife  became  bedridden.  Eventually  she  died.  But 
still  Joe  Peete  stayed  on,  alone,  In  extreme  poverty  and  failing  health, 
his  heart  growing  weaker  as  his  determination  Increased. 

Then — in  1928,  a  flash  of  hope.  Joe  Peete  heard  of  the  Senate  In- 
vestigation. It  had  begun.  The  Investigating  Senators  were  soon  due 
to  arrive  In  southern  California.  Joe  Peete  arranged  all  the  facts  In 
precise  order  In  his  mind.  The  tribe— none  of  whom  fully  understood 
English — looked  toward  him  eagerly.  He  was  their  only  witness,  their 
last  hope.  After  all  their  long,  terrible  years  of  waiting  the  Torres- 
Martinez  Indians  were  to  have  their  hour  at  last. 

Joe  Peete  arose  from  a  sick  bed,  saying  nothing  of  his  Illness,  and  hur- 
ried to  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  committee.  To  his  dismay  he  found 
other  witnesses  ahead  of  him.  A  white  man  as  111  as  he  would  have 
requested  an  immediate  hearing.  But  Joe  Peete  was  an  Indian — shy, 
courteous.  He  hung  back,  quietly  awaiting  his  turn.  The  day  dragged 
on.  He  was  not  called.  Next  morning,  when  he  was  summoned,  he  did 
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not  answer.    In  the  night  Joe  Peete  had  died,  his  precious  message  for- 
ever undelivered.     Other  members  of  his  tribe  were  summoned  in  his 
Xd,   but  they  were  confused,   unable   to   speak  English   clearly    a^ 
unprovided  with  names,  dates,  figures.     Joe  had  carried  the  Retails  in 
his  mlnd-Indlan  fashion-all  those  painful  years.     At  his  death  the 

nr^th^^^othT  others.     And  oti^r  wronged 

and  suffering  tribes  who  are  striving  courageously  to  ^^Id  on    h^^^^^^ 
somehow,  till  the  heart  of  America  shall  awaken  at  last  and  justice  be 
done. 

WHAT  YOU   CAN   DO  TO  HELP 

Thes3  groups  are  longing,  trying  pitifully  to  make  ^^f^^^lYlJ''^'^^ 
to-day  I  pray  that  you  who  read  this  may  open  your  hearts  to  their 
r^ute  «y  I  beg  ot  you,  write  to  your  Senators  and  Congressmen,  and 
Tpresldent  Hoover.'who  has  never  yet  failed  to  succor  *»-  OPP-^-^ 
demanding  that  Justice  be  done  the  American  I°<»1°  *°;^»y-  J" ^ 
within  your  churches  and  clubs  permanent  Indian  welfare  gio«Ps-  5t 
rolved  to  fight  on  through  the  years,  If  necessary,  and  not  to  wU°<5»'f 
thUbattle  until  It  Is  won.  Help  these  helpless  people  not  only  for  their 
«nke  but  for  the  sake  of  all  of  us-a  white.  God-fearing  race. 
'"Ried  opposite  you  in  the  fight  you  will  find  all  the -osL'":Sheslv: 
forces  of  organized  corruptlon-what  Cleveland  called  "the  adhesive 

power  of  public  plunder."  .        ,.     ^  j, 

This  power  may  at  first  appear  Invulnerable.     ?"*  "  .  J^^J*^  J*„g 
Rnnt      It  fears  to-day,  more  than  any  other  one  thing,  the  rJgntcous 
wrath  of  American  ^omanhood-of  home  women,  consecrated  women 
Troused  to  de^P  Tndigl>atlon  and  banded  together  in  a  crusade  tp  obtain 

justice  for  the  oppressed.  oinnp— which  can 

I  soberly  believe  It  Is  this  righteous  force-and  this  «lone--which  can 
to-day,  and  will,  rescue  the  American  Indian  and  wipe  from  our  flag 
and  our  consciences  this  century-old  dishonor. 
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►'Woff^ravertised  for  bids  for  the  pipe.  On  March 
4  n^city  engineer  recommended  that  the  lowest  bid,  made 
by  aHj^w  Jersey  concern,  be  accepted  as  it  was  |;^ 2, coo 
below  tn^Hyjc^  quoted  by  a  local  concern.  A  weeji^ter  the 
Board  of  PuHUc  Works  awarded  the  contract  ^/he  Eastern 
firm  which  proSysed  delivery  of  the  pipe  eari^in  August. 

Enter  the  poltlifally  minded  city  fa^rs.  The  local 
concern  objected;  ''bmie  industry''  shopirfd  have  been  given 
the  contract.  PressuSS^as  brough^o  bear  on  the  poli- 
ticians. They  yielded,  i^owingine  necessity  for  utmost 
speed,  they  directed  the  bS^4^  Public  Works  to  cancel 
the  award  of  the  contract  toJfe  Eastern  firm  and  advertise 
for  new  bids.  Late  in  Jun^nhe  ^w  jaws  of  the  courts  were 
closing  down  on  the  disputed  c^itract,  and  the  definite 
award  was  not  made^til  completioK^f  the  pipe  line  before 
1925  had  becomeimpossible. 

The  politician/risked  a  water  shortageS(^  a  city  of  700,- 
000,  invited yrsuit  for  damages  and  wereS^lling  to  pay 
$22,000  mol^than  was  necessary  for  the  sake  o^^Jew  votes. 
This  instimce  demonstrates  why  the  public-ownershipjnove- 
ment  Vmaking  such  snail-like  progress. 

America  Starts  Though  sometimes  the  existence  of  the 
to  Remedy  an  apparatus  that  brings  tlie  blush  of  shame 
A  •  4  w  An^  to  the  cheeks  seems  doubtful  even  here, 
Ancient  nrong  ^j^^^rica  is  one  of  the  few  nations  posses- 
sing an  active  and  troublesome  conscience.  That  conscience 
is  now  getting  in  its  deadly  work,  stirring  Americans  to  a 
realization  of  the  shameful  and  brutal  wrongs  inflicted  by 
them  on  the  aboriginal  Americans,  the  Indians.  As  a  result 
of  this  awakened  conscience  Congress  during  the  last  session 
passed  more  remedial  Indian  legislation  than  the  most  opti- 
mistic friends  of  the  submerged  race  had  a  right  to  expect. 

One  of  the  new  laws  conferred  citizenship  on  all  Indians 
not  yet  enjoying  that  privilege.  This  action,  however,  does 
not  change  the  legal  status  of  the  Indian;  he  remains  a  ward 
unable  to  obtain  redress  in  any  court  of  the  land  except 
through  his  autocratic  guardian,  the  Indian  Bureau. 

A  second  act  appropriates  $5,500,000  for  the  construction 
of  the  San  Carlos  dam  behind  which  the  flood  waters  of  the 
Gila  river  will  be  stored.  When  that  dam  is  coihpleted,  the 
Pima  Indians  will  be  saved  from  the  starvation  that  has 
threatened  them  for  fifteen  years.    It  was  no  fault  of  theirs. 


r^CWS   MOVE.  -   roQE.  Of^lCtAL?     >N«LU  BE 

NCeDCD  "to  C?0M?O    OOQCfOS.   SOOKR  Ar40 

DOPE.  SMOGC»-«S  r^y    86.     l-AOqELV    IMGRB^^ED  9H 

Armstroue,  in  the  Ttuoma  News-  Tribune 
An  Ever  Increasing  Problem 


Gale,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
The  Reel  Man's  Burden  • 

Peaceful  and  skilled  farmers,  they  had  irrigated  their  fields  1 
with  the  water  of  the  Gila  for  a  thousand  years  before  the 
whites  came.  The  settlers  diverted  the  water  above  the 
lands  of  the  Pimas,  leaving  them  none  at  all.  The  Indians, 
having  the  status  of  incompetent  minors,  could  not  bring 
suit  to  save  their  water  rights  except  through  the  Indian 
Bureau,  and  the  Indian  Bureau  did  not  act.  Now  at  last 
sufficient  pressure  has  been  brought  on  Congress  to  right 
this  wrong— though  at  a  heavy  expense  to  the  Pimas  who 
agreed  to  pay  their  share  of  the  dam's  cost. 

The  third  constructive  piece  of  Indian  legislation  is  an  act 
empowering  and  directing  the  President  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission of  three  for  the  purpose  of  straightening  out  the 
complicated  land-title  problem  of  the  New  Mexican  Pueblo 
Indians  who  in  the  course  of  the  years  lost  five-sixths  of 
their  irrigable  land  through  the  continued  intrusion  of 
squatters  who  could  not  be  removed  except  by  the  Indian 
Bureau  which  again  failed  to  act.  Much  depends  on  the 
personnel  of  the  commission;  if  a  fair,  impartial  and  sensible 
board  is  appointed,  the  work  should  proceed  with  despatch 
and  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  But  if  New  Mexican 
politics,  the  worst  brand  of  poUtics  in  the  West,  is  allowed  to 
dominate  the  commission,  long  and  expensive  litigation, 
bitterness  and  hatred  will  be  the  result. 

It  required  great  popular  pressure  on  Congress  and  tre- 
mendous effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  the  American  Indian  Defense  Association  and  other 
organizations  to  attain  these  ends,  but  at  last  the  American 
conscience  has  been  aroused  and  it  will  not  be  appeased 
until  the  complete  reorganization  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
demanded  by  the  national  convention  of  the  federated 
women's  clubs  has  been  brought  about. 

The  Indian  Bureau  must  be  completely  \ 
reorganized,  its  present  executive  heads    j 
removed  and  the  Service  taken  out  of 
politics  if  the  remaining  Indians  are  really 
to  have  a  square  deal.    The  unfitness  of  the  present  heads 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  for  their  jobs,  their  lack  of  under- 
standing and  sympathy  for  the  Indian  have  been  demon- 
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strated.  A  year  ago  General  Hugh  Scott,  former  chief  of 
the  general  staff  and  one  of  the  Indians^  best  friends,  accused 
the  Indian  Bureau  executives  of  murder  in  connection  with 
the  "uprising"  of  the  southern  Paiutes  in  Utah.  After 
Indian  blood  had  been  shed  the  Bureau  at  last  took  the 
simple  action  recommended  by  General  Scott  annually  for 
seven  years. 

Now  the  heads  of  the  Indian  Bureau  are  demonstrating 
their  total  lack  of  understanding  by  their  stubborn  and 
cruel  attempts  to  suppress  the  ceremonial  dances  of  the 
Pueblos  and  rob  them  of  that  fundamental  American  right, 
religious  liberty.  Despite  the  Indian  Bureau^s  old  trick  of 
issuing  blanket  denials,  it  is  a  fact  that  with  the  connivance 
of  the  Bureau  the  religio-political  organization  of  Zuiii 
Pueblo  has  been  forcibly  broken  up.  Despite  the  Bureau^s 
denials  it  is  also  a  fact  that  Taos  Pueblo  was  ordered  not  to 
withdraw  from  school  the  two  boys  selected  for  instruction 
in  the  ancient  religion  and  traditions  of  the  tribe,  an  order 
which  would  ultimately  bring  about  the  death  of  the 
Pueblos^  religion  and  the  dispersal  of  the  tribes. 

Similar  incidents  will  continue  to  occur,  the  vast  proper- 
ties of  the  Indians  will  be  frittered  away  and  the  remnants 
of  their  ancient  culture  will  vanish  completely  unless  the 
demand  of  the  women's  clubs  is  carried  out  and  the  Indian 
Bureau  is  completely  reorganized. 
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forest  perpetuation.    In  addition  various  sums  arp  to  be 
;nt  annually  for  tree  seeds  to  reforest  denuded  Knds  and 
to  a^ist  farmers  in  •eatablkjluog^or,  improving  wo6d  lots. 

sounds  rather  dry  and  technicallyj  theoretical. 
RememlW,  though,  that  we  are  cutting  and^rning  timber 
three  timesS^s  fast  as  we  are  growing  it;  re^mber  also  that 
the  cost  of  lymber  has  trebled  in  ten  \/ars  and  that  this 
increased  costNhas  contributed  materially  to  the  joy  of  the 
landlord  on  rent  day.  The  fool  Iwidling  of  our  forest 
resources  is  costift^  you  not  less  thdn  a  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  and  your  coniribution  is  going  up.  You  ought  to  be 
glad  to  know  that  an^ffort  is  bei/ig  made  to  check  this  rise. 
Incidentally,  a  grouja^of  Far  Western  lumber  companies 
is  beginning  to  see  the  ligbt.  Through  the  Western  Forestry 
and  Conservation  Assocu^iph  this  group  is  studying  not 
only  the  best  methods  of  r^oresting  its  enormous  holdings 
of  cut-over  lands,  but  is  als6  ^deavoring  to  work  out  logging 
systems  that  will  make  Jfne  restocking  of  cut-over  land  as 
easy  as  possible.  /  \ 

Between  the  pull  yf  the  Go^rnment  money  and  the 
push  of  private  enlightened  enteiprise,  rational  forestry 
should  at  last  begin  to  get  under  wav  in  the  Far  West. 
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Baiting  (he 
Forest  Trap 
With  Cash 


The  Far  West  should  be  grateful  to  the 
Congress  which  adjourned  lately  for  pas- 
sing the  Clarite-McNary  Forestry  bill. 
While  this  Ufl  is  considered  entirely  too 

weajk  by  the  impetuous  conservationists  of  the  Gifford 

Pinchot  type,  it  neverthele§^is  a  move  in  the  right  direction 

and  through  it  scientific 

forest    management 

shoulU    be   introduce< 

with  Uie  minimum 

resistance  by  the  li 

ber   inkrests,     thc^gh 

the  procVss  of  educ^ing 

the  ope^tors   will   be 

rather  sl< 
The   Pkichol/  group 

wanted    a    1^     that 

would  conwelAhe  own- 
ers of  timlrf  land  to 

log  it  scienUpcally  with 

the  least  pJSkible  injury 

to     repro/udtion;     the 

Clarke-;^^NJu:y  Act  en- 
deavors/to lute  timber 

owners/ into  rudimen- 
tary /Forest  manage- 
ment RecogniLng  that 

fire  m  the  worst  enemy 

of  /virgin   timtibr   and 

seofcnd-growth,  me  bill 

piDvidesanannu^  fund 

(^    $2,700,000    t\     be 

spent     for     protection 

against   forest  fireb  in 

every  state  which  ^as 

established  an  approved 

forest  protective  Or- 
ganization, Uncle  Safti 

paying   only   half    the 

protection     expense, 

though.   The  other  half 

must  be  raised  by  the 

state.  Part  of  the  ap- 
propriation   is    to    be 

used  to  investigate  the 

effect    of    present-day 

l^axation    methods    on 


The  InefiScient 
Use  of  Uncle/ 
Sam's  Wealth 


COPYRIGHT  BY  K.  MAEHARA,  HILO 

How^s  tKis  for  a  spectacular  National  Park  show?     It*0  an  outburst  of 
Kilauea  volcano  in  tke  Hawaiian  National  Park,  and  tLe  per- 
formance of  thiB  greatest  of  all  active  craters  promises 
to  continue  for  quite  a  wKile 


Uncle  Sam  is  a  lucky  Vld  bird.  We,  his 
nieces  and  nephews,  shoWd  be  exceedingly 
thankful  for  the  privilege  of  living  in  his 
domaip.  Compared  with  ^e  struggle  for 
existence  in  the  Old  WoAJ,  not  to  mention  Mie  Orient,  the 
task  of  providing  food,  clo'thing  and  shelter  1%  child's  play 
in  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.,  politib^,  income  tax  ano^residential 
years  notwithstanding.  We  are^blessed  with  su^  an  abun- 
dance of  natural  resources,  we  have  so  comparatively  small 

a  population  «fo  divide 
nature's  bounty,  that 
we  all  should  b^  happy 
as  lyings  if  we  ha^  more 
seiise  and  more  l^e  for 
on4  another.        \ 

,  T^ke  coal,  the  pasis 
of  intjustry  and  tripis- 
portation,  for  inst^fttce. 
Our  c®al  deposit^  are 
many  t\mes  larger  than 
those  oft  all  Europe  put 
together*  The  seams 
are  elosento  th^  surface, 
they  are  I  thicker  and 
more  unjforin  than 
those  in  Burppe  where 
the  narro>^  /veins  are 
broken  ai^  faulted, 
whereas  ovd[  here  they 
lie  mostly  At  and  dip 
at  a  regula^  4i^gle.  We 
have  so  mi/ch\  coal  that 
we  leave  a/thii^  of  it  in 
the  grouid  a^  pillars 
while  we  fnine  ground 
it,  wher^s  in  feurope 
they  dig  out  evety  ton 
of  the  thin  seams  and 
build  i|jp  pillars  o^rock 
and  w^ste  to  keeA  the 
stopes'  from  caving  in. 

Tl^  coal  wealths  of 
the  itJnited  States  dan 
be  ^own  most  graphic- 
ally by  the  amount  ^f 
hupian  labor  nec^ssaiy 
to/  produce  a  unit  6i 
tke  fuel.  To  produce 
f, 000,000  tons  of  coal 

(Continued  on  page  yf) 
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INDIAN  MYTH  PUNCTURED,  AND  BUREAU  SCORED 

BY  GENERAL  PRATT 


Yakima's  March  to  Capital  Is  Called  Just  a  "Humbug  Publicity- 
Policy— Red  Men  Decked  in  Feathers  to  He^p 
Garner  Cash  for  Salary  Brigade 

Scathing  denunciation  of  what  he  termed  "the  humbug  pub- 
hcitv  policv^'  of  the  Government's  Indian  Bureau  was  voiced 
todly  by  Brigadier-General  R.  H.  Pratt,  U.  S  A  retired,  origin- 
ator and^  for  twenty-five  years  superintendent  of  the  Indian  School 

'it  Tarlisle   now  abandoned.  .,     .  .  ^ 

He  charged,  in  an  interview,  that  the  recent  pilgrimage  of  a 
nartv  of  y! kima  Indians  to  Washington  to  protest  agamst 
attempts  to  "civilize"  them  was  manipulated  by  men  holding 
oolitTcal  iobs  to  encourage  the  belief  that  the  "Indian  problem 
SlMs  acute  Vnd  necessadly  the  public  money  must  continue  to 
be  spent  in  meeting  it. 

Used  by  Politicians  .  .     av  ci. 

The  Yakima  Indians,  led  by  Chief  Menmock,  went  to  Wash^ 

ington  in  spectacular  war-bonnets  -"^.t^^d  aU  who^vould    is  en 

that  thev  did  not  want  the  responsibility  of  citizenship,   or   tne 

that  ^"^y  "'J^  .  business    or  to  assume  ownership  of  their 

(la\    lite,   anu   uiuugui.  AtL]urp(\  that  the  whole  proceed- 

Indian  Bureau  politicians      He  declared  ^'^^VJ^.  -^^i   ^g   gov- 
in-  misrepresented  the   Indian   question    and  deceived  tne   go 
ernment  and  people,  which  it  was  intended  to  do. 

Yakima  Indians  Cared  For       ,      ^  . 

ThP  Yakima  Indians  since  1849  have  been  under  Government 

c-ire  at  a  cos    of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  whatever 

^""^'re^e^arPratt  further  declared  that  the  spectacular  presence 
General  Frattiurme  war-clubs  on  the  grave  of 

of  Indian  chiefs  in  ^""Yl^^f^'^JfalccmetevY  last  November,  was 
the  unknown  soldier  at  ^^rl^^on  Cem^^  ^^  ^^^ 

^f^i.^'^R^'/n^?     He  declared  they  were  in'^no  way  Representative 
of  the  Bufeau.     He  deciarea  tney  served 

of   the   15  000   Indians,  manv   of  whom   were   Kiiiea, 
the  flag  during  the  World  War. 

Were  Loyal  Indians  . 

These  men.  declared  Genera,   Prat.    »=-;<g-  :„P°Y,Tvke 
Indians  ^^'^f''^  r^'deS         trT^o^yTole' oi  th 

;Srjn<l  f  rese'Stis  ^dotted"  ^ ^^^ ^■^. 
SVfeT  dSs'hip^T^eCeni  lor  .he^n^dian,,  .o   .he  utmost 

"■"""To  civilize  the  Indian."  declared  General  ^'?>\:"'^''''/"^Z 
must  4t  him  into  civilization.      To  keep  him  cvrhzed.  let  him 
suy  in°  c  vifation.    How  is  an  Indian  to  become  a  "vilized  indi 
"dual  man  if  he  has  no  in<livi<l-l-vni.ed  chances?     H  would 

ro^nt"?rr^an;"tthi"naTorir;r3r'rreser?ateana 

double-bureauize  them  as  we  do  our  Indians. 

Salary    Hunger 
In  the  view  of  General  Pratt  the  welfare  of  the  If'J"^  ^as 

Sekd  S"Sa|fo  qSaSi^S  S 

T^'t'risJjSrratu'ali;-  i^'^f^^t ^nTiirbe^Sved     Also^ the 
jobtofd«f^S  b"e  put  'to  the  necessity  of  looking  for  genuine 

P"''The"vron,ureaucracy  in  Indian  affairs  has  continued  under 
Repu^an  and   Demoptic  adminis-^^^^^^^^  ahk.  GeneralJ^r^t 

Talh^rn  Tyrt'e  'feaC-.rpped  ■4a'Vri„rs»  that  it  is  kept  alive 
for  future  administrations. 

Waste  of  Money 

w«  ^^r1;,res  that  it  was  a  sheer  waste  of  the  pubhc  s  money 
He  declares  that  it  ^^a^  delegation 

'".ke'^"he  lonrrourney  f?om  the  s4te  of  Washington  to .  the 
n  .  1  to  nrnve  thev  are  still  "primitive"  and  want  to  continue 
t?benrimrtvrunc&  a  bureaus-hose  original  purpose  was  to 
raise  them  out  of  their  primitive  condition.  General  Pratt 
charged  that  the  Yakima  Indians  as  a  peop  e  have  no  voice  m 
te  matter  of  sending  a  delegation  to  Washington,  and  that  the 


affair  was  managed  by  salaried  bureau  employes,  who  persuaded 
a  lew  old  chiefs  to  get  into  almost  forgotten  regalia  and  parade 

across  the  continent.  .         ,    ,.  ,  , 

General  Pratt  declared  that  American  Indians  who  are  reach- 
ing the  civilized  state  are  doing  so  in  spite  of.  rather  than  becau.se 
ofr  government  control.— Los  Angeles  Times. 

THE  ABUSED  INDIAN 


William  Hart,  famous  on  the  screen,  steps  out  of  the  glare  of 
the  camera  to  speak  not  as  an  artist,  but  as  a  man,  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Indian.  He  makes  a  strong  plea,  and  very  evidently 
it  comes  from  the  depth  of  a  warm  sympathy.  Moreover  it  is 
based  on  a  series  of  facts  of  which  the  white  American  has  reason 
to  feel  ashamed.  Hart  would  have  the  money  now  wasted  on  the 
Indian  bureau,  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  Indians,  and  not  to  that 
of  the  officials  who  administer  it.  He  would  have  the  Indians 
made  citizens  and  not  kept  in  subjugation.  In  all  this  he  enlists 
the  approval  of  those  who  have  given  the  matter  thought  i  here 
could  not  well  be,  in  the  circumstances,  a  different  conclusion. 

The  story  is  old  but  retains  interest.  The  sorry  record  is 
familiar  but  has  not  lost  its  power  to  inspire  in  the  mind  a  sense 
of  shame.  From  the  first  coming  of  other  races  to  this  continent 
the  doom  of  the  Indians  was  sealed.  They  were  slaughtered 
mercilessly  and  needlessly  by  the  early  Spanish.  The  colonists 
who  settled  what  is  now  the  eastern  shore  of  the  United  Mates 
might  have  had  the  friendship  of  the  natives,  but  proved  them- 
selves unworthy  of  it.  They  stole  Indian  lands  under  guise  of 
trading.  Generation  after  generation  they  drove  the  Indians  back, 
and  when  the  last  holding  of  the  red  man  had  become  valuably, 
their  descendants  took  that.  The  Indians,  overpowered  by  niere 
pressure  of  numbers,  and  outwitted  by  the  chicanery  of  their 
conquerors,  sank  to  a  condition  worse  than  servitude.  They  be- 
came paupers  classed  as  "wards."  So  still  they  are.  The  wrong 
and  the  wanton  wickedness  of  it  all  lies  at  the  door  of  the  white 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  gentle  and  just  Mr.  Hart,  the  two 
gun''  terror  of  the  silent  drama,  may  find  more  time  to  devote  to 
the  subject  he  treats  so  well.— Pasadena  (Cal.)  Post, 

"CHILDREN" 


An  Alaska  Indian  was  arrested  for  murder.  His  captor 
started  with  hi'  upon  a  wearisome  journey  over  snow,  which 
stretched  severa  lundred  miles  of  w^aste  between  him  and  jail. 
During  the  journ  -  the  captor  fell  ill ;  so  ill  that  he  w^as  helpless. 
Whereupon  the  Indian  dragged  him  the  remaining  hundred  miles 
to  his  safety  and  his  own  imprisonment,  or  perhaps,  death. 

A  short  time  ago  an  American  Indian,  under  sentence  of 
death,  got  a  stay  of  execution  that  he  might  arrange  his  aflfairs 
and  harvest  his  crops  for  his  family.  At  the  end  of  the  reprieve 
he  voluntarily  showed  up  for  execution. 

Nor  are  these  instances  unique ;  there  are  many  such. 

Apparently  the  untutored  savage  has  a  great  respect  for  law. 
To  his  mind,  the  ukase  of  real  authority  is  made  to  be  respected 
and  obeyed.  If  broken,  the  law  enacts  a  punishment.  The  Indian 
mind  does  not  "see''  any  point  to  evading  that  punishment.  Even 
the  fact  that  the  punishment  may  mean  death,  does  not  deter  him. 

There  have  been  instances  of  white  men  w^ho  left  jail  on 
parole  and  returned;  yet  one  would  hesitate  to  trust  any  man 
with  freedom,  who  was  under  sentence  of  death! 

With  such  examples  given  by  savages,  men  with  little  or  no 
education,  civilization,  or  training,  it  is  the  more  reprehensible 
when  we,  the  citizens  of  a  nation  which  prides  itself  upon^  being 
self-governed,  deliberately  violate  laws  because  w^e  don't  like 
them.  Instances  are  everywhere;  big  business  violates  the  law ; 
see  any  federal  trade  commission  report.  Automobilists  violate 
the  law;  see  any  poHce  court  docket.  Granted  that  misparking 
and  mislabehng  are  not  crimes  to  be  mentioned  with  murder. 
Nevertheless,  a  violation  of  the  law  is  a  w^rong;  it  is  un-American, 

unpatriotic,  cowardly.  . 

Indians  are  said  to  be  men  wnth  children  s  minds.  With  the 
above  instances  in  mind,  "A  little  child  shall  lead  them,"  takes  on 
a  new  meaning.— Santa  Rosa  (Cal.)  Republican,  May  10,  1923. 


Get  your  friends  and  neighbors  to 

take  the  California  Indian  Herald, 

It  is  only  75c  a  year.  Send 

us  their  names. 
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"The  Accursed  System 


W^Ay  Lincoln* s  Denunciation 

of  the  Indian  Service  is 

True  to  This  Day 


I 


'  \ 
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NEARLY  two  years  ago,  Sunset 
began    publishing    the    truth 
about    American    Indians. 
About   that    same   time,    the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
fully  launched  an  effort  for  Indians,  and 
soon    thereafter    the    American    Indian 
Defense  Association  was  formed.     Have 
these  two  years  given  grounds  for  hope  or 
taught  any  lessons? 

A  public  interest  intense  enough  and 
national  enough  to  solve  most  problems 
has  been  aroused.    It  has  not  solved  the 
Indian  problem.     It  has  gained  a  result 
here   and    another   result   there,    mostly 
temporary,  at  enormous  labor.     It  has 
dealt  successfully  with  some  of  the  results 
of  a  system;  it  has  not  yet  successfully 
dealt  with  the  system.    That  system  is  so 
old    and    so   entrenched    that    President 
Lincoln  said  of  it :    ''If  I  hve,  this  accursed 
system  shall  be  reformed."     He  did  not 
live,  but  the  system  lived;  and  it  outlived 
President  Grant  who  tried  to  cope  with  it, 
and  Carl  Schurz,  and  President  Roose- 
velt, and  Commissioner  Valentine  under 
the  Taft  Administration,   and   Franklin 
K.  Lane.     It  is  just  as  strong  as  it  ever 
was,  and  it  consists  of  three  parts: 

WKy  the  System  is  Accursed 

First,  the  Indian  Bureau— the  perfect 
example  of  bureaucracy's  menace  to 
civilization,  tyrannical  and  omnipotent 
over  the  Indians,  helpless  before  its  own 

routines. 

Second,  the  Indian  policy  of  Congress. 
This  is  the  log-rolling  policy  which  gives 
to  the  local  Congressional  delegation  the 
say  about  the  property  affairs  of  local 
Indians  and  in  return  gets  postoffices  for 
Ohio  and  river  and  harbor  appropriations 
for  Alabama. 

Third,  the  American  attitude  toward 
Indians.  More  than  a  two  years'  cam- 
paign of  education  will  be  needed  to 
change  this  attitude.  It  was  summed  up 
recently  by  a  third-grade  California  school 
boy:  "When  the  White  people  came,  they 
found  the  Indians  a  refined  people,  and 
rich.  Then  it  was  like  eating  all  the  good 
part  off  the  apple.    Now  the  White  people 

want  to  throw  away  the  core!' 

The  March  Sunset  told  of  the  degrada- 
tion, robberv  and  peonage  of  20,oco 
Oklahoma  Indians  and  their  dependents. 


By  Jolin  Collier 

Autlior  of:   Our  Indian  Policy,  etc. 


Shortly   after   that   article  was  written, 
three  organizations   acting  jointly   pub- 
hshed  a  report  on  "Oklahoma's  Poor  Rich 
Indians"  which  deserves  a  place  beside 
the  records  of  the  Belgian  Congo.    There- 
upon Senator  Harreld  of  Oklahoma  intro- 
duced  a   bill  repealing  the   Federal  law 
which  had  instituted  the  scandal  of  local 
guardianship  over  Indians.    All  thie  facts 
contained    in    the    joint    report    of   the 
Women's  Federation,  the  Indian  Rights 
Association    and    the   American    Indian 
Defense    Association    were    matters    of 
acknowledged  record  and  have  not  been 
and  never  will   be  disputed.     How  did 
Congress  respond  to  the  challenge? 

Instead    of  passing    the    Harreld    bill 
(which   Senator   Harreld,  of  Oklahoma, 
appears  to  have  introduced  in  order  to  get 
smothered)  Congress  shouted:  "An  inves- 
tigation—we    n^ust    investigate!         ihe 
House    Committee    on    Indian    Attairs 
reported   a   bill   granting  ^25,000  to  be 
used  in  learning  the  facts  already  com- 
pletely known  and  unquestioned.     1  hen 
Congress  thought  better  of  this  scheme  of 
investigation— for  the  Oklahoma  scandal, 
like  Indian  affairs  generally,  is  a  bi-party 
and  non-partisan  affair.     So  the  investi- 
gation died  and  the  Harreld  bill  at  this 
writing  slumbers  in  committee. 

With  the  Oklahoma  House  delegation 
solid  against  it,  and  a  presidential  election 
coming  along,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  Congress  will  not  offend  Oklahoma 
voters.  But  the  horrid  facts  of  the  situ- 
ation have  been  made  known  to  millions. 
Next  year,  if  not  this  year,  this  enslave- 
ment of  nearly  a  third  of  all  the  Indians 
in  the  United  States  must  be  brought  to 
an  end.  Meantime,  voters  shoul^d  bom- 
bard the  Indian  committees  of  Congress 
and  their  own  Congressmen  on  this  sub- 

• 

^^In  1856,  Lieutenant  Milcher  of  the 
United  States  Army  wrote:  "As  w^ 
journeyed  along  the  Gila  (Southern  Ari- 
zona) we  found  lands  fenced  in,  and  irri- 
gated by  many  miles  of  acequias,  and  our 
eyes  were  gladdened  with  the  sight  ot 
rich    fields    of  wieat    ripening    for    the 
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harvest— a  view  differing  from  any- 
thing we  had  seen  since  leaving  the  j 
Atlantic  States.  Thev  grow  cotton, 
sugar,  peas,  wheat,  and  com." 
These  were  the  Pima  Indian  farm  lands. 
The  Pimas  have  been  the  White  Man's 
friend  for  over  300  years.  They  have 
never  shed  White  American  blood.  They 
gave  food  and  protection  to  the  immi- 
grants to  California,  in  the  old  Apache 
days.  They  over-subscribed  every  loan 
in  the  World  War  and  exceeded  their 
quota  in  the  last  war-work  drive  by  508 
per  cent.  The  first  Arizona  man  killed  in 
the  World  War  was  a  full-blood  Pima  who 
had  voluntarily  enlisted. 

But  they  are  wards  of  the  Indian 
Bureau.  And  their  woes  go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  their  wardship,  as  do  the 
woes  of  the  New  Mexico  Pueblos.  In 
1859  we  find  the  special  Indian  Agent, 
Lieutenant  Mowry,  pleading  for  protec- 
tion of  their  waters  from  trespass  and 
illegal  appropriation,  just  as  in  1852  we 
find  Indian  Agent  Calhoun  pleading  with 
the  Indian  Bureau  to  defend  the  New 
Mexico  Pueblo  lands  against  illegal 
seizure. 


The  Pimas  Have  Hopes  for  a  Meal 

The     Senate    Committee    on     Indian 
Affairs  has  just  issued  a  report.   First  that 
report  testifies  that  of  all  the  blooming 
fields,  fifteen  miles  one  way  and  two  to 
four  miles  the  other,  which  the  Pimas  were 
irrigating  when  our  guardianship  began, 
not  one  acre  can  be  irrigated  from  the  Gila 
river  at  the  present  time.     The  Whites 
have  taken  all  the  water.     The  Senate 
Committee  then  states:  "Gradually,  by 
reason  of  the  white  settlers  above  them 
diverting  the  waters  from  the  river,  the 
cultivated  land  of  the  Pimas  was  reduced 
to  barren  and  desert  land.     Being  wards 
of  the  Government,  they  could  not  pro- 
tect their  rights  through  the  courts." 

Being  wards  of  the  Government,  the 
Senate  Committee  could  have  added,  the 
Pimas  were  entitled  to  Government  pro- 
tection in  the  courts.  Instead  of  giving 
this  protection,  the  Indian  Bureau  secured 
funds  from  Congress  and  built  a  diversion 
dam  up-stream  on  the  Gila.  This  enabled 
the  Whites  to  take  the  last  drop  of  Pima 
water.  Then  the  construction  of  the 
aqueduct  to  bring  water  to  the  Pimas »' 
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NEARLY  two  years  ago,  Sunset 
began    publishing    the    truth 
about    American    Indians. 
About    that   same   time,    the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
fully  launched  an  effort  for  Indians,  and 
soon    thereafter    the    American    Indian 
T     Defense  Association  was  formed.     Have 
these  two  years  given  grounds  for  hope  or 
taught  any  lessons? 
A  public  interest  intense  enough  and 
I    national  enough  to  solve  most  problems 
has  been  aroused.    It  has  not  solved  the 
Indian  problem.     It  has  gained  a  result 
here   and   another   result   there,    mostly 
temporary,  at  enormous  labor.     It  has 
dealt  successfully  with  some  of  the  results 
of  a  system;  it  has  not  yet  successfully 
dealt  with  the  system.    That  system  is  so 
old    and    so   entrenched   that    President 
Lincoln  said  of  it :    **If  I  live,  this  accursed 
system  shall  be  reformed."    He  did  not 
live,  but  the  system  lived;  and  it  outlived 
President  Grant  who  tried  to  cope  with  it, 
and  Carl  Schurz,  and  President  Roose- 
velt, and  Commissioner  Valentine  under 
the  Taft  Administration,   and   Franklin 
K.  Lane.     It  is  just  as  strong  as  it  ever 
was,  and  it  consists  of  three  parts: 

Why  the  System  is  Accursed 

First,  the  Indian  Bureau — the  perfect 
example  of  bureaucracy's  menace  to 
civilization,  tyrannical  and  omnipotent 
over  the  Indians,  helpless  before  its  own 
routines. 

Second,  the  Indian  policy  of  Congress. 
This  is  the  log-rolling  policy  which  gives 
to  the  local  Congressional  delegation  the 
say  about  the  property  affairs  of  local 
Indians  and  in  return  gets  postoffices  for 
Ohio  and  river  and  harbor  appropriations 
for  Alabama. 

Third,  the  American  attitude  toward 
Indians.  More  than  a  two  years'  cam- 
paign of  education  will  be  needed  to 
change  this  attitude.  It  was  summed  up 
recently  by  a  third-grade  California  school 
boy:  "When  the  White  people  came,  they 
found  the  Indians  a  refined  people,  and 
rich.  Then  it  was  like  eating  all  the  good 
part  off  the  apple.  Now  the  White  people 
want  to  throw  away  the  core!" 

7  he  March  Sunset  told  of  the  degrada- 
tion, robbery  and  peonage  of  20,oco 
Oklahoma  Indians  and  their  dependents. 


of  the  Indian  Service  is 
True  to  This  Day 
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By  John  Collier 

AutJior  of:  Our  Indian  Policy,  etc. 

Shortly  after  that  article  was  written, 
three  organizations  acting  jointly  pub- 
hshed  a  report  on  "Oklahoma's  Poor  Rich 
Indians"  which  deserves  a  place  beside 
the  records  of  the  Belgian  Congo.  There- 
upon Senator  Harreld  of  Oklahoma  intro- 
duced a  bill  repealing  the  Federal  law 
which  had  instituted  the  scandal  of  local 
guardianship  over  Indians.  All  thie  facts 
contained  in  the  joint  report  of  the 
Women's  Federation,  the  Indian  Rights 
Association  and  the  American  Indian 
Defense  Association  were  matters  of 
acknowledged  record  and  have  not  been 
and  never  will  be  disputed.  How  did 
Congress  respond  to  the  challenge? 

Instead  of  passing  the  Harreld  bill 
(which  Senator  Harreld,  of  Oklahoma, 
appears  to  have  introduced  in  order  to  get 
smothered)  Congress  shouted:  "An  inves- 
tigation— we  rrtust  investigate!"  The 
House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
reported  a  bill  granting  $25,000  to  be 
used  in  learning  the  facts  already  com- 
pletely known  and  unquestioned.  Then 
Congress  thought  better  of  this  scheme  of 
investigation — for  the  Oklahoma  scandal, 
like  Indian  affairs  generally,  is  a  bi-party 
and  non-partisan  affair.  So  the  investi- 
gation died  and  the  Harreld  bill  at  this 
writing  slumbers  in  committee. 

With  the  Oklahoma  House  delegation 
solid  against  it,  and  a  presidential  election 
coming  along,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  Congress  will  not  offend  Oklahoma 
voters.  But  the  horrid  facts  of  the  situ- 
ation have  been  made  known  to  millions. 
Next  year,  if  not  this  year,  this  enslave- 
ment of  nearly  a  third  of  all  the  Indians 
in  the  United  States  must  be  brought  to 
an  end.  Meantime,  voters  should  bom- 
bard the  Indian  committees  of  Congress 
and  their  own  Congressmen  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

In  1856,  Lieutenant  Milcher  of  the 
United  States  Army  wrote:  "As  we 
journeyed  along  the  Gila  (Southern  Ari- 
zona) we  found  lands  fenced  in,  and  irri- 
gated by  many  miles  of  acequiaSy  and  our 
eyes  were  gladdened  with  the  sight  of 
rich    fields    of  wl  eat    ripening    for    the 
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harvest — a    view   differing  from  any- 
thing we  had  seen  since  leaving  the 
Atlantic  States.    They  grow  cotton, 
sugar,  peas,  wheat,  and  com." 
These  were  the  Pima  Indian  farm  lands. 
The  Pimas  have  been  the  White  Man's 
friend   for  over  300  years.     They  have 
never  shed  White  American  blood.    They 
gave  food  and  protection  to  the   immi- 
grants to  California,  in  the  old  Apache 
days.     They  over-subscribed  every  loan 
in   the  World   War  and   exceeded   their 
quota  in  the  last  war-work  drive  by  508 
per  cent.    The  first  Arizona  man  killed  in 
the  World  War  was  a  full-blood  Pima  who 
had  voluntarily  enlisted. 

But  they  are  wards  of  the  Indian 
Bureau.  And  their  woes  go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  their  wardship,  as  do  the 
woes  of  the  New  Mexico  Pueblos.  In 
1859  we  find  the  special  Indian  Agent, 
Lieutenant  Mowry,  pleading  for  protec- 
tion of  their  waters  from  trespass  and 
illegal  appropriation,  just  as  in  1852  we 
find  Indian  Agent  Calhoun  pleading  with 
the  Indian  Bureau  to  defend  the  New 
Mexico  Pueblo  lands  against  illegal 
seizure. 

The  Pimas  Have  Hopes  for  a  Meal 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  has  just  issued  a  report.  First  that 
report  testifies  that  of  all  the  blooming 
fields,  fifteen  miles  one  way  and  two  to 
four  miles  the  other,  which  the  Pimas  were 
irrigating  when  our  guardianship  began, 
not  one  acre  can  be  irrigated  from  the  Gila 
river  at  the  present  time.  The  Whites 
have  taken  all  the  water.  The  Senate 
Committee  then  states:  "Gradually,  by 
reason  of  the  white  settlers  above  them 
diverting  the  waters  from  the  river,  the 
cultivated  land  of  the  Pimas  was  reduced 
to  barren  and  desert  land.  Being  wards 
of  the  Government,  they  could  not  pro- 
tect their  rights  thro  gh  the  courts." 

Being  wards  of  the  Government,  the 
Senate  Committee  could  have  added,  the 
Pimas  were  entitled  to  Government  pro- 
tection in  the  courts.  Instead  of  giving 
this  protection,  the  Indian  Bureau  secured 
funds  from  Congress  and  built  a  diversion 
dam  up-stream  on  the  Gila.  This  enabled 
the  Whites  to  take  the  last  drop  of  Pima 
water.  Then  the  construction  of  the 
aqueduct  to  bring  water  to  the  Pimas  was 
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omitted.  So  now  for  five  years  the  Pimas 
have  been  wholly  destitute  of  water  save 
for  the  water  pumped  on  to  2COO  acres  of 
their  land  at  heavy  expense.     There  are 

4000  Pimas. 

The    failure    to    build     the^   aqueduct 
'  bringinj^  water  to  the  Pimas  was  jointly 
,  the    fault   of  Congress,   which   withheld 
[  appropriations,  and  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
I  which  lets  Indians  suffer  and  starve  before 
1  it  will  offend  Congress  by  making  shockmg 
I  facts  known.    The  Presbyterian  board  of 
^  Home  Missions,  the  Indian  Rights  Asso- 
ciation  and    the   General   Federation   of 
Women's  Clubs  have  agitated  year  after 
year,  and  at  this  writing  the  Senate  has  at 
last  unanimously  passed  a  bill  appropri- 
ating ^5,500,oco  to  build  the  San  Carlos 
Reservoir,  which  will  jointly  benefit  the 
Whites    and    enable   the    Pimas   to    feed 
themselves.    Every  reader  should  urge  his 
representative  in  the  House  to  vote  for 
this    San    Carlos    Dam    and    Reservoir 
appropriation. 

Must  the  Palm  Springs  Tribe  Die? 

Bureaucracy's  gods  are  named  Tradi- 
tion and  Routine.     It  is  a  tradition  and 
routine  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  allot  the 
lands  of  the  Indian  tribes.     The  Bureau 
possesses  complete  discretion  to  allot  or 
not  to  allot.    But  it  is  believed  that  allot- 
\    ment  destroys  the  tribal  life,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  good  object.    Furthermore,  the 
Indian  Bureau  has  a  power  to  lease  and 
sell  allotted  lands,  practically  unlimited 
and  unregulated  by  law,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  unallotted  tribal  lands.     Hence 
about  6i,oco  square  rhiles  of  the  Indian 
Country   have   been    allotted    (the   total 
area  is  about  123,000  square  miles.)    The 
great  bulk  of  Indian  agricultural  land  has 
been  allotted.     The  6i,oco  square  niiles 
here  mentioned  of  allotted   land  is  held 
under  Government  trust.     How  much  of 
the  allotted  land,  patented  in  fee  simple 
to    the    Indians,    has    passed    to    White 
ownership,  no  one  knows,  or  no  one  pub- 
lishes his  knowledge. 

The    Palm   Springs   or   Agua   Caliente 
tribe    has    lived    immernorially     on     its 
present  ground,   which   is   at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  California  desert  and 
under  the  shadow  of  San  Jacinto  moun- 
tain   rising    11,000   feet.     Its   land   was 
guaranteed     under    one    of    the       Lost 
treaties"  of  California.    Subsequently  the 
Southern  Pacific  railway  was  granted  by 
Congress  the  section  of  land  occupied  by 
most    of    the    Indian    farms    and    best 
watered.     The  Indians   adjusted  to  this 
legal    theft    (for    aside    from    the    "Lost 
Treaties,"  we  had  guaranteed  them  the 
use  of  their  land  in  the  Treaty  of  Guad- 
alupe Hidalgo  with  Mexico),  they  moved  to 
an  adjacent  section  which  was  granted  to 
them  by  Uncle  Sam,  and  resumed  their 
farming,  though  with  a  very  insufficient 
water  supplv.     They  parcelled  the  area 
among  the  several  families  and  proceeded 
to  build  up  their  land.    Through  thirty- 
six  years  they  have  lived  peacefully  here, 
adjusting  their  economy  to  the  limitations 
of  their  land;  some  farming,  some  doing 
garden-work  or  carpenter  work  or  hauling 
for  the  White  colony  across  the  road. 

One    fine    morning    last    Autumn    the 
Indians  waked  to  find  that  they  had  been 
allotted.    Each  received  a  notice  that  pur- 
suant to  his  request 
(which  he    had    not 
made)   he   was  now 


to  be  the  possessor  of  such  and  such  parcels 
of  land.  Also  he  was  to  be  deprived  of  such 
and  such  parcels,  and  in  many  cases  his 
farm-land,  his  orchard,  even  his  buildings, 
were  snatched  right  away  from  him.    In- 
dians with  no  wish  to  farm — including  very 
aged  men  and  babies— found  themselves 
favored  with  patches  of  corn  to  hoe,  fields 
of  alfalfa  to  water  and  orchards  to  tend. 
The  best  of  the  farm-land  was  cut  up  into 
town  lots,  this  being  the  land  immediately 
across    the    road    from    the    land-hungry 
Whites  who  had  bought  up  the  railway 
section.    It  is  understood,  of  course,  that 
allotted  land  held  under  trust  can  be  sold 
or   leased    by   the   Government    at  will, 
regardless  of  the   Indian's  wishes;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  declare  him  "incompe- 


tent. 

The  whole  tribe  sent  a  written  protest 
to  Washington.    The  Federated  Women's 
Clubs,    the    American    Indian    Defense 
Association  and  other  bodies  protested; 
Came  back  the  answer:  *Tt  has  to  be!"       ^ 
Finally    the    Santa    Barbara    Indian} 
Defense  Association  sent  surveyors  to  the  J 
reservation.    Pictures  were  made  showing 
what  a  chaos  the  allotment  would  result 
in.     Affidavits  were   taken.    A   project, 
which  from  its  sheer  idiocy  should  have  ^ 
been    dismissed    with    a    wave    of  some  1 
higher    official's    hand,    was    argued    as  i 
laboriously  as  the  question  of  the  German  ; 
war-debt  or  the  Boulder  dam.    Finally,  a  \ 
delegation   representing   many  organiza-| 
tions    went    to    Washington.      Secretary; 
Hubert  Work    received    the   delegation,* 
listened  a  few  minutes,  brushed  aside  the| 
allotment  chief  and  the  Indian  Commis-f 
sioner,    and    indefinitely    postponed    the: 
allotment. 

But  was  this  the  end  ?  No.  Even  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior's  action  was  not 
conclusive.  At  this  writing  the  Indian 
Bureau  has  returned  to  the  fray.  Again 
the  Palm  Springs  Indians  have  been 
called  together  by  the  Bureau,  again  the 
subject  of  allotment  is  in  the  air.  The 
number  of  Indians  involved  here  is  about 
fifty-five  and  the  values  are  a  few  thou- 
sand. Let  the  reader  picture  what  the 
friends  of  the  Indians  are  **up  against" 
when  the  number  of  Indians  in  a  tribe  is 
thousands  and  the  property  values  at 
stake  are  millions. 

The  case  of  Palm  Springs  is  dealt  with 
here  for  a  reason.  It  is  not  an  important 
case.  Compared  with  the  Pueblos,  with 
the  vast  Navajo  reservation  and  its  38,000 
Indians,  with  the  Sioux  and  the  Oklahoma 
problems,  the  Palm  Springs  question  is 
only  a  trifle,  and  a  child  of  four  years  can 
understand  it.  That  is  why  the  case  is 
interesting.  If  the  stubborn  brainlessness 
of  the  Indian  Office  system  deals  with 
Palm  Springs  as  here  described,  what  may 
it  be  expected  to  do  with  the  business  and 
educational  problems  of  340,000  Indians 
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and  with  the  Indian  property,  equal  in 
area  to  the  whole  of  Japan  proper  and 
worth  billions  of  dollars? 

It  is  these  little  cases  like  Palm  Springs 
which  give  the  most  crushing  indictment 
of  the  Indian  Bureau.    For  in  these  cases 
Congress  is  not  driving  or  blackrnailing 
the  Bureau,  and  the  public  sympathies  are 
almost  wholly  with  the  Indians,  the  job  is 
simple  as  daylight  and  still  it  is  bungled. 
The    Paiute   case,   which   General   Hugh  ^ 
Scott  described  in  Sunset  last  year,  is  a 
similar  tiny  instance  which  reveals  much. 
For  eight  years  the  obvious  thing  remained 
undone.     The  most   responsible  spokes- 
man on  Indian  affairs  alive  warned  the 
Indian  Bureau  and  kept  on  warning  it. 
Finally  after  a  shooting-up,  resulting  in 
General    Scott's    charge    of    *Meliberate 
murder*'  against  the  Indian  Bureau,  the 
obvious   thing,   recommended    for   years 
past,  was  done  in  two  weeks.    The  home- 
less  Paiutes  were  given   land   from   the 
public  domain,  which   could   have   been 
done  at  any  previous  time. 

The  Bureau's  Trail  of  Misery 

How  this  system  operates  where  special 
interests  are  to  be  served  is  seen  in  the 
Blackfeet  case  in  Montana.    We  see  the 
building  up  of  fine  individual  arid  tribal 
cattle  herds,  then  the  hurried  disappear- 
ance of  these  herds  through  drouth  and 
the   sudden  withdrawal   of  rations;   the     ♦ 
construction  of  huge  irrigation  works  and 
the  neglect  of  any  leadership  to  help  the 
Indians  on  to  a  farming  basis;  the  yearly 
change  of  superintendents.    Finally,  2200    " 
of  the  3000  Blackfeet  are  on  the  Govern-  i 
ment's  charity  rolls,  with  the  tribal  funds  1} 
irretrievably  squandered,  and  the  scandal  {I 
becomes    so    notorious    that    a    capable}^ 
superintendent  is  at  last  given  security  ofu 
tenure    and    freedom   from    bureaucratic 
dictation  and  nearly  the  whole  tribe  isj  | 
lifted  off  the  charity  list  in  two  years!  I 
But  there  are  over  200  reservations,  and 
it    is    not    often    that    public    attention 
becomes  fixed,  even  thus  tardily,  on  the 
miseries   of  an   Indian   tribe   before   the 
moral  and  material  assets  of  the  tribe  have 
been    dissipated    entirely.      Just    now    a 
struggle    led    by    Senator    Shipstead    of 
Minnesota  is  going  on  to  focus  attention 
on  the  miseries  of  the  White  Earth  Chip- 
pewas,  whose  story  by  itself  (partly  told 
in  Sunset,  March,  1923)  should  awaken 
rage  against  the  Indian  **system"  in  any 
reader.    The  Bad  River  Chippewa  reser- 
vation of  Wisconsin  presents  an  even  more 
depressing  and  a  wholly  up-to-date  case. 
There  is  not  space  here  to  tell  of  the  theft 
of  the  Chippewa  lumber,  the  noteworthy 
action    of   the   Wisconsin    legislature    in 
forcing  this  outrage  on  public  attention, 
and  then  the  labored  manipulations  of  the 
Indian   Bureau   and  the   Department  of 
Justice  to  avoid  a  suit  for  recovery  of 
damages  by  the  Indians  for  their  stolen 
timber — a  suit  not  against  the  Govern- 
ment but  against  the  private  companies 
that  have  taken  the  timber  without  com- 
pensation to  the  Indians. 

The  "system'*  must  be  changed  or  the 
Indian  race  is  doomed.  Effort  through 
two  years  has  saved  the  Pueblos  from 
destruction  and  has  helped  many  other 
tribes,  but  these  victories  are  no  more 
than  tacrical.    The  ''system"  has  not  been 

touched.  The  Indians 

still  wander  and  are 

{Continued  on  page  80) 
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gheuls  were  springing  on  him,  their  evil 
breaHi  stank  in  his  nostrils.  There  was 
no  sonKin  his  heart.  He  was  devoured 
by  dreaoS^f  the  mighty  forces  which  he 
had  distur 

Beneath  tfiV comforting  shelter  of  the 
thatch  he  flung  Trimself,  wild  wMth  joy  to 
know  that  the  walls 'Were  about  him  again 
and  that  he  was  among  his  kin. 

In  the  gloom  his  father  stirred. 

**What  have  you  done,  son?"  old  Daud 
asked. 

Nangat  Daud's  heart  pumped 
his  ribs.    He  was  too  shaken  to  " 

**Nothing,  my  father!  I  wto^^ut  with 
the  kriss,  but  Batoen  spok^ 

Old  Daud  knew  tha^rembling  voice 
for  the  voice  of  truth,  and  not  that  of  a 
Malay  who  had  wet  his  steel  with  the  blood 

of  his  enemv. 

*Tt  is  well,*'  he  said  calmly,^"Batoen, 
the  servant  nf  Ailnhn  his  «TPoken''— for  the 
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approval  or  warning  in  times  past.  Old 
Daud  slept  again,  for  in  the  morning  there 
was  much  work  to  be  done  in  the  tields. 

And  Smithers  tuan  had  returned  to  his 
veranda  after  inspecting  tb«  hot  mass  of 
sulphur-breathing  st;one  which  Batoen 
had  flung  into  lyirfarden.  He  held  the 
letter  in  his  hilira  again,  the  letter  which 
the  DutcM^iail  steamer  had  brought  him 
and  iplfich  had  told  him  that  the  ban  upon 
^  jfe  among  his  own  people  had  been 
..fted  at  last,  and  he  was  free  to  go  back 
'Mo  them  again,  to  hold  up  his  head  and  be 
one  with  them. 

His  face  was  white  as  he  stared  out  mto 

the  gardeit.'x^^^ 

**rm  havin^'-some  narrow  squeaks  for 
my  last  day  in  tfi1»  gaol,*'  he  said.  "If 
that  had  hit  me  it  wobl(}  have  been  the 
end.  And  \f  this  had  miss><the  mail  I'd 
have  had  that  Malay  weneh  on  my 
hands."     He  whist  ledthojughtfully,  and 


intain  god  had  often 


ieL  nu>ppcd  his  brow. 


''TKe  Accursed  System 
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devoured     in     the     system's     labyrinth. 
1  he  juggernaut  car  rolls  on.     The  prin- 
cipal of  the  Indian  estate  is  still  being 
used   as  current  income  and  the  estate 
continues  to   shrivel.     The  tribal   insti- 
tutions, lore  and  beauties  are  still  being 
wilfully  destroyed.     The  terrorism  used 
against  Indians  who  try  to    raise  their 
voices  in   protest,  and   against  employes 
of  the  service  who  forget  that  their  duty 
is  to  the  **system''  first  and  to  the  Indians 
and  the  United  States  second,  continues 
to  be  practised.    Still  the  Indian  is  denied 
a  court  review  over  his  guardian's  acts. 
Still  the  essential  facts  reported  to  head- 
quarters by  the  field  workers  of  the  bureau 
are  "confidential  matter,"    denied  to  the 
public.     Still  the  "gag"  laws  authorizing 
any  Indian  superintendent  to  throw  an 
investigator   off  the   reservation    are   in 
force.  Still  the  Indians  are  denied  religious 
liberty  and  the  right  to  organize  under 
their  own  leadership  for  corporate  action 
or  mutual  aid.     Still  the  Indian  Bureau 
asserts  the  right  to  send  its  agents  into 
the  most  intimate  and  solemn  gatherings 
of   the    tribal    councils.      And    still    the 
Indian   Office   holds   its   monopoly   over 


The  Indian  welfare  movement  must 
find  a  way  to  deal  with  this  ^'accursed 
system"  to  which  Lincoln  referred,  or  else 
consider  whether  it  had  not  better  shorten 
the  agony  and  abbreviate  the  national 
shame  by  furnishing  chloroform  for  the 
Indians.  Let  us,  as  the  California  school- 
boy said,  throw  away  the  core  since  we 
have  eaten  all  the  good  part  away.  Or 
else  let  us  recognize  the  fact— that  after 
all  our  ravage,  the  Indian  tribes  are  still 
an  orchard  whose  bloom  and  fruit  are  , 
different  from  any  other  on  earth,  and  are  1 
sweet  and  sound,  and  let  us  apply  honest  , 
horticulture  to  the  trees.  I 

Many  well-wishers  of  the  Indian  have' 
reached  the  conclusion  stated  here.  Often 
they  then  leap  to  further  conclusions- 
mistaken  conclusions— of  two  kinds.  One 
group  says:  "Throw  out  the  Indian 
Bureau  personnel  and  get  a  new  per- 
sonnel!" But  there  is  hardly  a  scandal  or 
failure  in  Indian  affairs  which  does  not 
span  several  administrations.  The  sys- 
tem selects  its  agents  and  forms  them  into 
its  own  likeness,  and  so  such  a  system  will 
always  do.  Changed  personnel  is  needed 
— yes;  but  it  is  needed  not  to  administer 
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services  to  the  Indian-its  prerogatives  of    the  system  but  to  'naugurate  the  funda- 
.    .  1    j!__   •      1     m^rn-dl  rhnncTp  of  the  svstem.     1  he  otner 


being  trustee  and  guardian  in  one,  and 
teacher,  doctor,  policeman  and  regulator 
even  of  the  Indian  forms  of  prayer  to  God. 
Such    is   the   situation   that   confronts 
each  of  the  Indian  welfare  organizations. 
It  is  "up  to  them"  to  confront  Congress 
and  the  American  people  with  this  situ- 
ation.   To  allow  the  "system"  to  continue 
is  a  greater  crime  than  the  crime  of  Okla- 
homa guardianship,  or  the  attempted  con- 
fiscation    of    the     age-long     guaranteed 
Pueblo  lands.    For  the  system  is  a  viola- 
tion of  every  treaty  made  with  the  Indians 
in  years  gone  by.     It  is  a  denial  of  ele- 
mentary   American    rights    to    the    first 
Americans.     And  it  is  a  device  for  the 
gradual    transfer   to    private   ownership, 
without    adequate    consideration,    of    a 
public  domain  worth  at  least  ten  times 
the  estimated  value  of  all  the  naval  oil 
reserves  about  which  the  huge  oil  scandal 
has  revolved. 


mental  change  of  the  system.    1  he  other 
mistaken  conclusion  is:  "Abolish  the  trus- 
teeship  and    guardianship   over   Indians. 
Distribute   the    Indian    property    to   the 
individual    Indians    at   once    and    forget 
them!"    Let  those  who  jump  to  this  con- 
clusion think  of  Oklahoma,  whose  state- 
wide conspiracy  of  looting  the  Indians  is 
now  at  its  peak  of  success.     Let  them 
think  of  New  Mexico,  where  the  political 
forces  of  the  state,  even  a  number  of  the 
Pueblo  Indians'  deluded   friends,  not   to 
mention    the    corporations,    have    mar- 
shalled for  the  confiscation  of  the  1  ueblo 
land  titles.    Let  them  think  of  California, 
where  every  Indian  trust  was  violated, 
where  actual  slavery  was  instituted  and 
where  starvation  and  massacre  cut  down 
the  number  of  Indians  from  ico,oco  m 
1850  to  i7,oco  today.  ,        1      1 1  u 

The  best  minds  in  America  should  be 
set   to  work   to    outline    a   constructive 
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these  smail  dinners  the  host  niay  carve  if 
he  Hkes,  although  the  service  is  apt  to  be 
quicker  anH  the  food  hotter  if  it  is  done 
in  the  kitchihi^ 

If  a  series  oC^small 
saves  trouble  and^ins 
much  the  same  gert^r 
ting,  menu  and  servi 
one. 


to  make  friends  /-^ 


nners  is  given  it 
es  success  if  very 
plan  for  table  set- 
is  followed  at  each 


s 


erv 


Batoen, 
ant  of  AUaK 


{Continued  from  page  7) 


For  months  he  had  scattered  flowersfupon 
it  every  Thursday  night— as  the  clistom 
is  when  a  man  has  come  by  a  lucky  kriss. 
Now  it  was  going  to  repay  him.     / 

The  walls  ceased,  and  the  night  flooded 
over  him  from  an  empty  world.  /But  he 
went  on  to  the  house  of  Smithdrs  tuan, 
heedless  ^f  all  terrors,  as  a  dfad  man 
might  go  who  had  been  given  haff  an  hour 
of  life  in  which  to  accomphsh  Something 
that  was  written  but  he  had  n/glected. 

So  it  chanced  that  another  ihadow  lay 
among  the  shadows  where  ^e  bamboos 
rubbed  their  dry  hands.  Although  its 
head  rang  with  song,  this  shadow  made  no 
sound,  and  when  the  horrible  things  of  the 
night  ran  over  it  with  clammy  feet  it  did 

not  shiver. 

From  thb  garden  the  house  rose  as  a 
block  of  blackness  against  the  gloom. 
High  aboveXit  Batoen  flung  a  red  glow 
into  the  skA  Nangat  Daud  was  per- 
plexed. He  h\d  exp^ted  to  find  Smithers 
tuan  abed,  dis2llrmedA>y  sleep,  and  an  easy 
victim  to  the  tttrusttng  kriss.  But  he  saw 
his  foe  sitting  thVr^upon  the  veranda  in  a 
tent  of  light  flunVby  a  lamp.  He  held  a 
letter  in  his  hanA  and  stared  at  it,  and 

see  that  his  face  was 

at  the  paper,  and  his 

gla\s  to  his  lips  trembled. 

derstahd  these  things,  but 

«.v.pv    ...-    ..-.^..    until    the    time    when 

Smithers  tuoH  should^e  finished  with  his 

reading   anj  quell   th\  lamp  and  go  to 

his    sleep   from    which\  he    would    never 

waken.       /  1     ^^ 

With  terrific  abruptnfcs  Batoen  spoke, 
joaring  through  the  silenVe  with  the  voice 
of  angry  thunder.    The  fed  glare  spread 
and  grew.     Nangat  Dau^  sprang  to  his 
feet  and/crouched  shiveri 
words  Were  these  that  th 
him.    And  then,  with  the    ^ 
ract,  a  flaming  message  from  the  moun- 
tain came  crashing  down  out  of  heaven, 
tore  through  the  many  boughs  of  a  banyan 
tree  and  dropped  almost  at  the  feet  of  the 
Malay.     It  was  as  though  Batoen  had 

spat  at  him.  ->.      ,  1       1  • 

In  the  flash  Nangat  Daud  saw  that  his 
mission  there  was  blasphemy.  He  did  not 
question,  nor  seek  for  explanation.  The 
time  was  not  yet — he  had  not  made  suffi- 
cient sacrifice — Batoen  intended  to  inflict 
his  own  punishment.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son it  was  clear  that  Smithers  tuan  was 
not  to  die  by  the  kriss  that  night.  It  was 
not  the  will  of  Allah,  whose  prophet  is 
Mohammed. 

Even  as  he  saw  these  things  Nangat 
Daud  was  running  like  a  man  possessed, 
and  as  he  ran  he  was  prey  to  terror.    The 


Nangat  Daud  c 
changed  as  he  1 
hand  which  set 
He  did  not  u, 
kept    his    w^ch 


to  hear  what 
god  spoke  to 
)ise  of  a  cata- 


It's  the  second 
10,000  miles 

makes 


hit 
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program  for  the  Indians.    That  program 
will  not  simply  be  a  political  change  of  In- 
dian Office  bosses  or  an  annihilation  of  the 
Indian  Service.     It  will  be  a  program  of 
leadership  in  agricultural  and  economic 
organization,  including  the  organization 
of  the   Indians   into  freely   cooperating, 
responsible  groups,  and  the  incorporation 
of  the  tribes.    The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture could  handle  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gram.   Equally  needed  is  an  extension  of 
all  needed  health  services.  Federal,  state 
and    private,    to    the    Indians   who    are 
undernourished  and  diseased.    The  com- 
plete alteration  of  the  Indian  school  sys- 
tem, from  a  lock-step  barrack  system  as 
at   present   to   a   system   of  community 
schools,  is  essential,  and  in  this  the  State 
Boards  of  Education  could  take  a  large 
responsibility.     A  survey  of  the  material 
resources  of  the  reservations  and  an  appli- 
cation of  modern  conservation  principles 
to  the  forests,  the  minerals  and  water- 
powers,  and  a  study  of  the  exploitation  of 
these  resources  with  due  regard  to  the 
Indian  property  rights  and  human  require- 
ments, is  of  primary  urgency.    These  are 
but  items.    None  of  them  can  be  hoped  for 
under  the  existing  system — the  system  of 
dictatorship    over    the    Indians,    bureau 
nionoply  of  all  Indian  services,  secrecy 
concerning  the  facts  of  Indian  life  and 
need  and  utter  subserviency  by  the  Indian 
^  Bureau  itself  to  the  whims  of  a  log-rolling 
Congress. 

Such  is  the  lesson  of  the  last  two  years 
— and  the  lesson  of  the  last  seventy 
years.  Indian  welfare  workers  must  have 
the  courage  to  say  what  Lincoln  said: 
*Tf  I  live,  this  accursed  system  shall  be 
reformed."  Or  else  let  them  join  in 
throwing  away  the  blackened  apple-core 
and  chopping  down  the  orchard  of  Indian 
life  which,  to  those  who  will  seek  it,  is  still 
so  marvelous  in  flower  and  fruit.  There 
is  no  easy  middle  way. 

Half  a  Loaf 

The  Pueblo  land  struggle  must  be  dealt 
with  in  a  paragraph.  During  January  and 
February,  a  sub-committee  of  the  Senate 
Public  Lands  Committee,  Alva  Adams,  of 
Colorado,  chairman,  held  protracted  con- 
ferences with  attorneys  representing  the 
various  interests.  A  bill  was  agreed  on 
and  at  this  writing  is  about  to  be  reported 
from  the  Public  Lands  Committee  to  the 
Senate.  This  bill  meets  the  contentions 
which  the  Pueblos  and  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the 
American  Indian  Defense  Association 
have  made  at  all  tirnes.  Under  its  terms, 
the  Indians  are  empowered  to  assert  in 
the  United  States  Courts  all  their  existing 
rights  to  the  lands  taken  from  them  by 
settlers  in  past  years.  Where  they  fail  to 
recover  the  land,  or  choose  to  make  volun- 
tary surrender  of  it,  they  are  to  receive 
compensation  in  terms  of  the  present 
market  value  of  the  land  for  farming  or 
grazing  purposes. 

In  the  case  of  lands  seized  by  Whites 
prior  to  1889,  the  Pueblos  themselves  and 
not  the  Government  must  bring  the  suit 
for  recovery — an  arrangement  not  credit- 
able to  American  honor,  but  acceptable 
to  the  Pueblos  in  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment's consistent  failure  during  past 
years  to  litigate  sincerely  and  effectively 
for  the  Pueblos.  It  should  be  said  that 
the  present  Government  Attorney  for  the 
Pueolos,  Col.   R.   E.  Twitchell,  is  now 
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Though  written  faithfully,  his  letters  from  home  seemed 
to  have  had  a  way  di  aniving  at  liis  hotel  in  one  city  just 
after  he  had  left  for  tte  next— ajid  of  never  catching  up. 

Three  weeks  passe^—busin^s  conferences,  long  night 
journeyings  on  sleepers^  mor^  conferences — ^with  all  too 

little  news  from  home.    \       /  •    r^i  • 

Then  he  turned  eastward./  In  his  hotel  room  m  Chicago 
he  still  seemed  a  long  wa/  from  that  fireside  in  a  New 
York  suburb.     He  reached  for  the  telephone— asked  for 

his  home  number.  / 

The  bell  tinkled  cheerfully.  His  wife's  voice  greeted 
him.  Its  tone  and  inflection  told  him  all  was  right  with 
the  world.  She  haiodly  needed  to  say,  "Yes,  thejr  are 
well— dancing  right  here  by  the  telephone.  .  .  .  Father 
and  mother  came  /esterday.  .  \  .  .  Oh,  we'll  be  glad 
to  see  you!'* 

Across  the  br/adth  of  a  contineA  the  telephone  is  ready 
to  carry  your  g/eetings  with  all  the  conviction  of  the  human 
voice.  Used  f(Jr  social  or  business  purposes,  '^long  distance" 
does  more  thkn  communicate.  It  pfbjccts  you— thought, 
mood,  personality — ^to  the  person  to  ^hom  you  talk. 
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pressing  in  dead  earnest  some  important 
suits  for  the  recovery  of  water  illegally 
taken  from  the  Pueblos  in  recent  years. 

It  has  been  agreed  that  a  separate  bill 
shall  be  reported  making  it  a  crime  for 
non-Indians  to  seize  Pueblo  lands  in  the 

future. 

The  Pueblo  struggle  has  become  inten- 
sified through  the  discovery  of  oil  in  the 
Pueblo  neighborhoods.  Drilling  has 
actually  begun  on  land  adjacent  to 
Laguna  Pueblo  and  oil  scouts  are  every- 
where. Many  persons  believe  that  the 
sinister  magic  of  oil  gives  the  needed  clue 
to  the  ingenious  and  tireless  effort  at  con- 
fiscation of  the  Pueblo  land  titles,  which 
began  with  Secretary  Fall  and  has  been 
continued  through  two  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, and  with  which  previous  issues  of 
Sunset  have  fully  dealt. 

When    the    present    issue    of   Sunset 
appears,  an  intense  effort  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  favorable  Pueblo  bill  by 
Congress  will  be  under  way.     Probably 
this  bill  will,be  known  as  Senate  2932;  and 
it  will  be  one  of  the  ironies  of  politics  that  ^ 
Senator  Bursum,  who  at  Secretary  Fall's  | 
request  pushed  the  ruinous   anti-Pueblo  • 
bill  of  1922,  is  likely  to  be  the  introducer  \ 
of  the  Committee  draft  which  does  justice 
and  gives  the  Pueblos  a  claim  on  the  future, 
Here  is  one  absolutely  important  case 
where     an     aroused,     sustained     public 
opinion,   and  a  fierce  effort  to  get  the  ^ 
square  deal  for  Indians,  are  about  to  win. 
But  they  have  not  won  yet.    The  help  of 
every  reader  of  this  article  and  every  • 
person  he  can  influence  is  required.    Will 
the  reader  help  immediately?    He  should 
telegraph  and  write  to  his  Senator  and 
Representatives,    urgently    asking    that 
they  support  before  the   House  Indian 
Committee  and  on  the  floor  the  Pueblo 
Land   hill   of  the    General    Federation   oj 
Women  s  Clubs,     This  is  the  safe  form 
in  which  to  give  endorsement,  because  in 
the  vicissitudes  ahead  the  bill  may  yet  be 
amended  into  an  objectionable  form,  but 
Congress  will    know   the   wishes  of  the 
Women's  Federation,  which  acts  for  and 
with    the    All-Pueblo    Council    and    the 
American  Indian  Defense  Association. 
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in  the  north,  guard  the 

b  the  westy  plainly  visible 

iles  or  more,  the  deeply 

ped  crest  of  the  Olym- 

th\  boisterous  west  winds. 

^^^^ s\owy     north-and-south 

ranges  lies  a  wide  Canon,  scores  of  lateral 
gulches  reaching  far  Into  the  mountains  to 
receive  the  water  of  ishundred  turbulent 
streams.  This  deep  c^non  between  the 
parallel  ranges  is  filled  with  salt  water  of 
vivid  blue  responding  always  to  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Pacific  tides.  Blue  water, 
green  forests,  white  peaks,  these  are  the 
colors  of  the  Puget  Sound  country.  It  is 
not  the  "Mediterranean  of  the  Pacific;" 
the  Mediterranean  is  broiling  hot  in  sum- 
mer; Puget  Sound  is  cool  and  soothing  as 


/ 
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The  Fruits  of  the  Indian  Bureau 


t 


Harry  A.  McGuire 

(Associate  Editor  of  Outdoor  Life) 


**By  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them** 

So  with  the  Indian  Bureau.  We  are  not  fighting  it  because 
bureaucracies  are  wrong  in  principle — tho  they  are.  We  are  not 
fighting  it  because  of  a  filthy  trail  of  corruption  and  fraud— tho  it 
has  just  that.  We  are  not  fighting  it  because  it  squanders  $13,000,- 
000  to  $15,000,000  of  the  people's  money  every  year — tho  it  does. 
We  are  fighting  it  because  a  trial  of  100  years  has  proved  it  to  be 
fruitless. 

Or,  if  you  will,  allow  the  Indian  Bureau  to  muster  its  •*fruits," 
and  display  them.  You  will  witness  the  inspiring  sight  of  340,000 
Indians,  practically  all  bound  on  their  reservations  like  prisoners — 
ignorant,  slothful,  dirty,  impoverished,  without  any  incentive  to 
raise  themselves  from  degradation,  and  without  hope  that  their 
white  "benefactors"  will  do  it  for  them.  You  will  witness  a  crushed 
race.  You  will  witness  a  race,  100  years  ago  hardy,  proud,  and 
promising,  now  decimated  by  disease  and  famine,  as  lacking  in 
pride  as  any  able-bodied  beggar,  and  promising  naught  but  to  end 
its  slavery  by  vanishing  from  the  earth. 

These  are  the  fruiu  of  the  Indian  Bureau — existing  not  alone 
in  abstract  phrases,  but  as  well  in  actual  existence.  The  facts  are 
plain  even  to  the  most  casual  observer.  You  would  need  only  a 
glance  at  the  Outdoor  Life  file  of  letters  from  Indians,  the  letters 
of  which  a  ten-year-old  child 
would  scarcely  be  proud,  and 
many  of  these  written  by  the 
better  educated  Indians  on  be- 
half of  Indians  who  could  not 
write  at  all,  to  convince  you 
that  the  Indian  of  today  is  a 
marvel  of  ignorance,  a  prize  in 
the  domain  of  neglected  educa- 
tion. One  look  at  almost  any 
reservation,  sleepy  and  unpro- 
gressive,  its  inhabitants  en- 
gaged in  the  most  simple  and 
torpid  occupations,  would  tell 
you  that  the  way  of  the  Indian 
today  is  an  indolent,  slothful 
one.  Even  the  man  who  has 
seen  only  a  picture  of  reserva- 
tion Indians  can  perceive  that 
they  are  dirty  and  unkempt, 
without  pride  in  their  appear- 
ance or  their  actions.  And  the 
story  of  their  poverty,  notwith- 
standing their  billion  dollars* 
worth  of  property  which  the 
Government  holds,  is  only  too 
plainly  told  by  the  list  of  bi- 
monthly rations  which  is  the 
•ole  means  by  which  thousands 
of  Indians  are  kept  living,  to 
wit:  1%  lbs.  of  bacon,  1  lb. 
of  sugar,  1%  lbs.  of  beans,  ^4  lb.  of  baking  powder,  10  lbs.  of 
beef,  10  lbs.  of  flour,  %  lb.  of  salt,  %  lb.  of  coffee,  VA  lbs.  of  rice 
and  %  lb.  of  soap. 

There  is  your  Indian  of  today.  The  Indian  Bureau's  system  has 
despoiled  him  of  his  lands,  reduced  him  to  impotent  mendicancy, 
broken  his  pride,  both  individual  and  racial,  and  enslaved  him 
beneath  its  bureaucratic  despotism — and  now  the  bureau  points 
to  this  very  condition  of  the  Indian  as  a  reason  why  the  bureau 
cannot  relinquish  its  grip  on  him.  Dear,  kind  bureau,  which  has 
for  100  years  so  fulfilled  its  original  intention  of  **civilizing  and 
educating  the  Indian  so  that  he  may  quickly  enter  American  life," 
that  today  he  is  declared  to  be  "incompetent"  to  manage  his  finan- 
cial, household  or  moral  affairs.  You  could  not  say  the  same  of  the 
most  benighted  savage  in  the  wilds  of  Australia  without  insulting 
him. 

And  remember,  if  we  are  to  judge  the  bureau  as  we  judge  any 
other  human  agency,  by  the  fruits  of  its  endeavor,  the  bureau  must 
stand  or  fall  by  its  product,  the  reservation  Indian.  If  he  is  a 
result  to  be  proud  of,  it  is  the  Indian  Bureau  which  may  rightfully 
assume  that  pride.  And  if  he  is  a  result  to  be  ashamed  of,  not  all 
the  specious  reasoning  of 
all  the  5,482  bureau  slave- 
diivers  can  escape  that 
thame. 

As  to  which  the  pres- 
ent Indian  bo,  a  creature 


**Their  advancement  (the  Indians^)  has  been  greatly  re- 
tarded  by  the  system  under  which  they  live.  Fifteen  years  of 
annuity  drawing  has  made  of  a  people  that  was  struggling  to 
the  surface  by  personal  effort  a  set  of  paupers  in  chancery. 
They  would  be  better  off,  so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned^  if 
they  stood  as  blanketed  Indians  on  the  virgin  prairie. 

"Give  the  Indians  the  money  they  have  coming.  Give  it  to 
them  as  soon  as  possible.  Do  away  with  the  leading  strings 
and  check  rein  by  which  the  Indian  is  now  so  handicapped, 
and  he  will  immediately  feel  the  necessity  for  demonstrating 
his  capacity  to  manage  his  own  estate.  By  this  means  only  can 
the  Indian  be  saved  from  chronic  indigence  and  ultimate  and 
absolute  paupery.  I  am  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  In- 
dian nature  to  venture  the  prophecy  that  a  large  majority  of 
those  under  fifty  years  of  age  will  develop  the  cavacity  to  hustle 
for  themselves  exactly  in  proportion  that  their  needs  press 
them.  Take  away  his  annuity  by  letting  him  handle  the  prin- 
cipal, and  the  Indian  will  be  given  a  start  on  the  road  to  com- 
plete civilization  and  independence  that  will  land  him  at  the 
desired  goal  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,** — Major  James  Mc- 
Laughlin, in  *'My  Friend  the  Indian,**  published  in  1910. 


to  whom  we  can  point  with  pride,  or  one  from  whom  we  would 
rather  turn  our  proud  faces,  there  is  no  debate.  Even  the  ageoi 
responsible  for  this  condition,  the  bureau,  makes  no  attempt  lo 
camouflage  his  degradation.  Instead,  its  every  word  and  aciioa 
attempts  to  escape  the  logic  of  this  evidence,  and  to  foist  upon  tiu 
public  of  the  United  Slates  this  idiotic  paradox,  which  stated  bluntly 
would  declare,  *'Since  under  our  jurisdiction  and  training  the  Indiaa 
has  become  incompetent  to  think  or  act  for  himself,  he  must  reraaii 
under  our  jurisdiction  in  order  that  we  may  continue  his  enlighten 
menl."  Judge  for  yourself  whether  that  attitude  be  a  paradoi 
containing  a  half-truth,  or  a  contradiction  containing  no  truth. 

But  before  you  judge,  remember  that  the  Hon.  Hubert  Work,  t 
Colorado  physician  who  was  first  made  Postmaster  General,  and 
then,  since  the  duties  of  the  two  positions  are  so  similar,  was  turned 
into  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  control  over  Indian  affairs, 
fails  to  sense  anything  contradictory  in  that  attitude.  So  logical 
does  it  seem  to  him  that  when  asked  for  a  reply  to  the  critics  of 
the  bureau,  he  referred  me  to  an  article  appearing  under  his  name 
in  the  May  31,  1924,  issue  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  entitled 
"Our  American  Indians."  The  first  three  sub-headings  of  this  ar 
tide  describing  the  Indians  are:  'Trey  for  the  Unscupulous. 
Crippled   by   Ignorance.     Fat    Pickings   for   Lawyers."     And  them 

he  returns  to  bureau  logic. 
"Nevertheless  the  Indian  is  no 
longer  a  vanishing  race,  but  a 
returning  people,  coming  into 
the  new  life  of  America  to  share 
its  responsibilities  and  honors.** 
Do  you  see  any  contradiction 
there? 

The  bureau's  100  years  of  sel 
fish  aggrandizement,  monstrous 
blunders,  inefficiency,  and  in- 
human treatment  of  its  wards 
might  be  forgotten,  were  it  will- 
ing that  the  Indian  be  finally 
released  from  its  obnoxious 
rule,  and  allowed  to  command 
his  own  destiny — the  right  of 
every  human  being.  But  ten- 
acity is  the  mark  of  despotism. 
The  bureau  will  not  willingly 
relinquish  so  profitable  a  pur- 
suit as  the  handling  of  the  In- 
dians' trust  funds  and  their 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty, nor  will  it  ever  willingly 
turn  into  the  uncertain  paths 
of  unemploymemnt  the  growing 
thousands  of  superintendents, 
supervisors  and  supemumer 
aries. 

The  only  hope  for  the  In 
(Han  lies  in  Congress'  taking  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and  sot- 
ting a  limit — say  twenty  years — at  the  end  of  which  period  the  bureav 
shall  cease  to  exist,  the  Indian  shall  be  freed  from  bondage  and 
.given  the  opportunity  of  rebuilding  himself  and  making  his  own  way 
in  the  world.  The  sole  chance  of  the  Indian  lies  in  his  being  "on  hie 
own,"  and  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  why  he,  like  any  other 
human  beinp,  should  not  be  given  that  chance.  What  would  yoa 
think  of  a  father  who  doomed  his  son  to  obligatory,  protected  pau- 
perism? Yet  every  son  is  given  legal  safeguard  against  such  s 
revolting  possibility,  once  he  reaches  his  majority — while  your 
Indian,  be  he  stirred  with  ambition  like  fire,  or  with  the  genius  that 
has  molded  nations,  must  lie  supine  and  undeveloped  under  tbe 
stifling  paternalism  of  the  bureau. 

But  in  lopic  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  the  Indian  of  today 
were  turned  loose  to  fight  his  own  battles  in  our  complex  civiliza- 
tion, lie  would  become  in  most  cases  little  more  than — to  borron 
Secretary  Work's  phrase — "prey  for  the  unscrupulous."  For  this 
we  can  thank  the  Indians'  100  years  of  bureau  wardship.  Is  it 
probable,  therefore,  judging  from  the  bureau's  past,  that  insido  of 
twenty  years  it   will  complete  a  "bouleversement,"  thoroly  reform 

its   system,   and   produce 

1 4— — 1       ^   generation    of   Indiam 

"^f^    \   y  "^       that  will  be  educated,  ana 
r/Wi    k  M  m      bitious    and     well-arme 

for    the    hard    tussle 
American  life? 
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Let's  Get  in  Step  with  Canada 


J«HE  Migratory  Bird  Convention  Act  between   the  United 
grates  and  Canada  has,  after  being  in  force  eight  years 
convinced  everyone  that  it  is  a  real  necessity.     E^en  tS 
sportsmen  who  wiU  „ot  admit  that  ducks  have  increased  under 

duThun.-"'^  ""''.r  ^'^^  "'"  "  '*'-'"  "8^«  »hat  witLu 
It  duck  hunting  would  not  now  be  what  it  is. 

This  treaty  is  to  remain  in  force  fifteen  years  from  date  «f 

feSieS^r'-rh'^'''^*"'''"  ''  '^''-    ^«  ^^-"^^^^  ^'y  be 

dee  to    ha,  Zff^'t  K   ^r™"^"*'  P'r*'*'*'  '•""  »»«  year's  no 
uce  to  that  effect  has  been  given.    Every  sportsman  wan..  tV. 

J«e  the  treaty  continue  after  1931.    He  "is^'^ win"  "o  s^e  ?hi^ 

hJHrTT-  *"1^°^'  "«•'«  »»>«  niaximumZ tecln  twch 
«  affords  during  the  remaining  seven  yearn  and  that  the  snortiu 

S'.:  te  ;"  iJi^Cml  rth"'''  '."  •"  ••  conUnu^effS': 

givin;''^l%e:r^/To.S\o%t^r?r  ""''  ""  ''"  ''^''  ""' 

..^?u'  '^  •''*  •P»"'»^en  of  both  nations  are  to  be  satisfied  to 

ts  rut  'V.  ■"''''T'  ""u  r'}  'r'^"  '»««  <""»«  benffiu  under 

atpllesr  thT.ri'"'^  the  long  ^endtf  t  d^en^'U"; 
Ss  i  .hi  .nT  '"*"  f^  "'•'  "•''»"«  concerned.  In  other 
Tv   9^    'he  sportsmen  of  one  state  or  nation  are  limited  to 

-between  1l.e  IlJ?M  ?  «actly  the  way  things  stand  today 
ou?orn  states.    ""'^  ^'""^  ""**  ^^""^«  "  "''"  as  between 

cuM„"''i^nmits'"'whT*'Af?'"'  ^L"  '=•'"*•'•«•«  «•"'  "nJform 
kS  chewan  m  .K^  **  ^^^'^'''  Manitoba,  Ontario  and  Sas- 
Katchewan   limit  their  sportsmen   to  a  bag  of  200  durko  n»r 

whn.a>e  limi '«"'•  ^°>"'^f  I"  ''''  ""^  United  sVatesgoes'on 
with  stale  limits  ranging  all  the  way  from  135  to  2  700 

..  rn.?t  '^""'''*  ^"^"^^  '"  •i'«  sportsmen  of  one  state  or  province 
as  much  as  to  another     Canada  hatches  the  majority  of  Ihese 
b^ds  and  feeds  them  during  the  summer,  the  Southern  Unhed 
States  gives  them  feed  and  shelter  during  the  winter  mnn  h, 
and  the  states  lying  between  feed  them  bofh  going  and  cS/ 
iL  ,     f'r/.'T".^  Minnesota,  who  is  restifcted  to  a  season 
hmit  ofiaS  ducks   going  to  be  satisfied  to  see  the  hunters  °n 
South  Dakota  and  Iowa  allowed  a  season  bag  of  2J00  "  If  he 
isnt  he  may  pay  a  non-resident  fee  of  $10  in  L)wa  or'  $15  in 
South  Dakota,  motor  over  the  line  and  kill  »«  tie  ducks  al 
lowed  in  eiiher  of  these  states,  provided  th/he  doesn't  take 
more  than  50  of  his  kill  home  to  Minnesota  Iring  the  season 
Just  what  he  IS  supposed  to  do  with  the  othWs  is  not  dear 

-nii„  •  """•*"  '•"'I **'''•"■'  """eue  that  since  ducks  are  aDDar- 
ently  increasing  under  the  Migrator/  Bird  ConvenUon  Ac, 
there  is  no  necessity  of  reducing  ba/limits.  TherH  «  „eeJ 
for  more  than  one  reason.  In  the  first  place,  if  ihLlct  "a  to 
continue  indefinitely  we  must  be  very  sure  hat  Canida  is 
.atisfied,  and  we  cannot  hope  f/  this  unless  we  do  our  par 
by  meeting  her  bag  limits,  at  least  in  a  measure.  In  the  second 
place,  every  year  there  are  thousands  of  boys  arr"v  ng  at  ,he 
hunting  age.  and  for  every, -one  of  these  there  shoi"d  be  an 
increase  of  several  hundred  ducks  to  meet  his  gun  that  vear 
nrLlir  VH  "'"«'•,'",•  Third,  it  is  an  infringement  on'^'he 
one  «ate  t  llH  """'•'"//•'  'j'^^J'^  '»  Pe™it  the'sportsmen  of 
^».„        UM    'u   "*'*'''*'  hundred  or  thousand  ducks  durine  a 

imited  to  a  moderate  bag.    We  need  more  uniform  laws  and 
hat  condition  can  be  reached  only  by  a  reductionTn  bag  Hmhs 

S?  state' barA'r"^''  ^"*=''J'  *°  P^^""''  ">«  increfs JS  of 
aJI  state  bags  to  25  ducks  per  d  y,  the  number  now  allowed 

Zi7  i'*^r.  -»*8"'»'>''"- ,  Fourth,  and  by  no  mea^  last  Tor 
kast,  we  believe  that  a  bag  limit  of  25  ducks  per  day  is  J 

he  states  allowing  that  number  to  be  killed  are  those  where 
the  ducks  are  most  plentiful  at  times,  such  as  some  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  states,  most  of  the  South  and  Californ^I  where 
a  big  b^g  limit  is  easily  fiUed.  "ornia,  wnere 

It  iy  doubtful  if  any  other  subject  is  represented  with  such 

"ta'^s'ir^nlr  ^^}^'^'  "J?  ""•'  «'  8«™«  legislation  Some 
states  are  enthusiastic  in  their  support  of  rest  days  for  the 

are  mZnf!  "  u""  *"  •''"'°"  ^"8  '™>«-  Such  rest  days 
are  more  often  a  joke,  as  one  can  readily  see  by  studying  the 


game  laws  of  the  states  with  a  map  before  him.    As  an  exam- 
fll  M      .1  '*§.'°'8ht  cite  Maryland  and  North  Carolina.    On 
the  Magothy  River  in  Maryland  hunting  may  be  done  on  Tues 
hnm  M    A^"^  w  ^  Saturday;  on  the  Severn  River  one  may 
hunt  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  on  the  South  River 

WestXer  I'hurld"  **°".'"l'  ^^^""'^•y  ""d  Frida^on  the 
west  Kiver  Thursday  and  Saturday  are  open.    Now   these  m 

ers  are  all  within  an  hour's  drive  of  Annapolis,  o^'pav^  Td 
fc  m"^^^**  '"«'''•     What  is  to  prevent  a  nin  huSg^n 
the  Magothy  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  on  X  S^ 
em  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  and  on  the  SoS[h  on  Frida?^ 

week'^'hrShe^^"  "  "  '''^^'''  »  ""-  »»•--«  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  North  Carolina  where  the 
game  laws  are  especially  obscure.  PracticauJ  e^^r^  bounty  to 
^ZT"  ^r  '''  ""^  '««"I»'i«>'»  and  rest  da^Tn^  S  a" 
na  e  davsM^hT'""  "  ""."  •""'^«>  «P«°  «<"•»««•  •»»  «!•«• 

worth  of  „r„nirtV°  ""?'''  I"'""*'*'  ''«  »  «*»""««*  ^  «*"  «500 

wortij  ot  property— a  simple  matter  to  arrange.    And  we  could 
mention  other  states  witL  Uws  just  a.  inconsistent.    We  do 

bn  Tl  \l  '^  /'*'^*'i"«  *"  ''^  ""  oppoaed  to  rest  dayj 
I  LTJ    ^°''  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  ducks  do  not  canr 

d..^i!"        ""'  »?l''"y  'y*'*""  «»  »«*  practiced  is  ab^uT  m 
tZT-  ".l"*"^*'  be  conceived.    Why  not  have  a  trace  of  uni 
form ity  in  the  matter?    If  it  is  good  for  the  ducks  to  rest  on  a 
certain  day  in  one  state  it  should  be  in  others.    WUch  brin« 
us  agam  to  the  subject  of  bag  limits.  *' 

While  we  do  not  believe  that  the  lowering  of  season  h.<r 

caTse  oTSe  t''  *'"%"  *=""'"«  '"^^  daaValCre,  fc 
birds  wLvl  ,  T'^  f '  Y'.7  ?'  «certaining  the  exact  number  of 
birds  which  a  hunter  kills  in  a  season,  we  do  believe  that  such 
action  should  be  taken  in  addition  to  reducing  the  daUy  b« 
for  appearance's  sake,  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  would 

definitPiv  w  j^  ^^^  I"""'  ^'"  °ot  "^«  'he  ducks  in- 
can  r^^kn^LT'^r""'  '^^^'^Pl^^"  >»here  the  wild  fowl 
can  rest  and  feed  We  need  the  passage  of  the  Game  Refuge 
Bill  as  a  means  of  providing  these  refuges.  But  since  it  is  im! 
possible  to  restore  immediately  some  of  the  natural  beedtog 
and  feeding  grounds  which  have  been  commercialized  wf 
at?he  sZT"  ^''"*  .8/«>«  remains  by  cutting  bag  Hmhs.'  and 
^L  i-if  !  *"°*  ^1°''"^"  '^^"6«"  "  r«Pidly  as  possible.  Every- 
one likes  to  see  the  open  seasons  left  as  long  as  consistent 
wuhout  endangering  the  supply  of  game,  for  e^erj  man  need 
this  incentive  to  get  him  out  into  the  open  as  often  and  as  long 
as  he  can  get  away.    For  that  reason  it  would  be  far  better  to 

sLsl'  ""canard  "'"•'h'"'^"''*'  ''l'^^'-^'  """'"^  to  shorten  th^ 
season.    Canada  and  ^me  of  our  states  have  seen  the  need 

th^lt^  ''t*\T'*^'  'u**  "'""tio"  *hich  exists  today  is  that 
the  states  which  lie  m  the  great  duck-feeding  areas,  and  where 

U^i^"^  ^'T^  'J**  **fHy  fi"*^'  "«  'he  ones  whJre  big  bag 
hm  ts  are  the  rule  while  in  the  states  where  big  bag  limh! 
could  not  possibly  be  filled  even  tKo  allowed,  the  sjortsmen  are 
prying  to  conserve  the  remaining  ducks  by  cutting  their  daily 

A,^V^%  ^^\  Canadian  sportsmen  wil^  grow  tired  of  rai8in£ 
ducks  for  the  hunters  living  in  the  favored  sections  of  th! 
United  States  to  slaughter,  and  will  make*  change  One  of 
our  readers  writes:    «I  got  the  limit  (of  d^.)  f^iry  day  I 

sportsman  had  no  such  difficulty,  for  hh  Se  oD^^ed^r 
mg  house  which  furnished  an  excelled  omletX  S  ^  or 
more  ducks  which  fell  to  his  gun  one  season  '     0«!  T.k 
prominent  shotgun  manufacturerre^entiraZn^^^^^^ 
kllle'd  trS  "^rS^SUt^^^  a  ^rnKun^^rSal 
a  20.gauge  gin'  of  fherLke     ^"'^'  ^"  ^'''''^''  "^"^^''^  ^'^ 
Some  day  the  Canadian  sportsmen  will  mow  tir^^A  «/  .ui 
one-sided  conservation  and  will  make  a  chaZ      An^      I  ' 
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To  this  dilemma  we  reply:     First,  that  the  bureau's  100  years 
.in  and  failure  constitute  no  argument  for  the  perpetual  continu- 
bnce  of  this  sin  and  failure.     The  iniquide.  o^.,;*^«^"^^^^..,^*;^ 
C^ved  reform  after  reform,  and  they  thrive  stUl     They  will  die 
only  when  the  bureau  dies.     Therefore  kiU  the  bureau!     But  m 
•he  twenty  years  before  its  disintegration  let  the  public  conscience 
be   so   awakened,   and   officialdom   so   impressed  with   the   terrible 
.eriousness  of  these  its  last  Indian  duties,  that  what  100  years  of 
sporadic  effort  have  failed  to  do,  twenty  years  of  intense  concentra- 
tion shall  see  accomplished.  - 
Secondly,  let  the  chief  idea  behind  the  last  twenty  years  of 
bureau  control  be  the  education  of  all  Indian  chUdren  m  schools 
where  they  are  mixed  with  whites.    At  present  what  httle  education 
they    get    is    received    in    pitifully    inadequate    day-schools    located 
around   the   reservations, 
or     in     the     few     segre 
gated  and  poorly-attended 
boarding  schools.  And  the 
officials  of  some  of  these 
latter  schools  are  so  zeal- 
ous   in    their    efforts    to 
make  a  good  showing  in 
their    reports    to    head- 
quarters that  they  barter 
clothes    and    money    for 
the    consent    of    Indian 
parents  to  the  abduction 
of  their  children  to  these 
schools,    where    they   re- 
ceive    a     lackadaisical 
schooling     in     exchange 
for  their  loss  of  the  best 
and    greatest     formative 
influence  on  the  growing 
child— the     home     influ- 
ence. 

There  is  neither  logic 
nor  results  in  this  policy. 
Education    implies   more 
than  the  "three  Rs,"  par- 
ticularly  as  applied  to  a 
race  that  thru  no  fault  of 
its  own  is  backward  in 
comprehending  twentieth 
century  civilization.   The 
education  of  the  Indian 
demands  that  he  experi- 
ence the  many  ramifica- 
tions  of   American    life. 
But  what  does  he  learn 
of    Americans    or    their 
mode  of  living  when  he 
is  segregated  in  an  iso- 
lated Indian  school  dur- 
ing his  most  impression- 
able years,  and  from  the 
age  of  perhaps  fifteen  is 
relegated    to    a    life    of 
basket-making  or  potato- 
digging,  imprisoned  on  a 
sluggish    and    regressive 
reservation    the    while 
some     representative     of 
Indian     Bureaucracy     is 


.«■■ 
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■  Will    ■  Wi^ie. 
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raSVfTerr;h^"2arr/d  b1  aS;; -f  ,e^-ed  n  bent  and 

warped  under  such  inexorable  "'^^"'^'^"^^'.^.i^amate  the  Indian 
In  theory  the  Indian  Bureau  endeavors  to  a^i  ^^ 

with  the  rest  of.he.erogeneous  A„^^^  'j^^^,  .^  P„,,,  ,, 

procedure  is  to  "civilize  and  educate    '"«  ^  guardian- 

should  do:  and  if  that  -  Y^at  U  did   100  ye  r    of  ^  g^  ^^^^^ 

ship  would  no.  have  Produced  thincmpet^^  ^.^.^.^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 


:^.  "To  civUize  a  race  you  mu  t  at  le^st  g   e  -  -  .  ....^.  .- ^^^ 
zati^n-and  no.  the  c  vihzalion  th«  {"dianj  c  ^^^^^^^  f,„„ 

posed  of  such  hateful  parts  ,^«  ?"''^,';,Sns,  hovels  for  living 
the  courts  of  the  land  ""XSeedom  in  Person.  property  and  re- 
quarters,  together  wilh  lack  oi,fr«ed<)m       v  ^^   ^^^^  ^^ 

K«ion.    "If  .his  be  civilization,    says  the  Indian, 
once  more  a  savage!"  ^^^^^  ,„  ^,^y,  out  of  a 

And  you  cannot  educate— wmcn  iuc»<-   )^^^^^^^^^^ 


person  the  best  that  is  in  him-by  deUching  a  youth  from  the  life 
of  the  world  around  him.    If  the  Indian  is  to  be  educated  to  become 
an  Amrrican  in  the  modem  sense,  he  must  be  educated  mth  Amen^ 
rLs     The  lessons  and  observation,  of  the  youthful  period  are  Ac 
mTst  pJrmaner  Let  the  Indian  boy.  and  girls  of  the  next  twen^ 
years  receive  their  education  in  white  schools,  and  V""  -'»  '''^Y^ 
the  new  generation  of  Indians  to  be  well  on  the  road  to  Americanr 
a  ion      Their  customs,  sport.,  ideals  and   thinking  Processes  .J^ 
have  been  unconsciously  molded  in  the  form  assumed  so  naturally 
by  those  of  their  white  comrades.     Then  it  will  be  time  to  s.y  to 
the  Indian,  "You  have  been  trained  for  the  exhilarating  battle  o 
American  life.     Here  is  the  small  sum  that  is  your  »h«re  of  the 
diminished   heritage   of   your    forefathers.    You   are   entirely    free. 
Go  forth  at  last,  the  captain  of  your  own  destiny.^   ^^^   ^^^^^^^  ^ 

the  two  main  tenets  of 
Outdoor  Life's  proposed 
Indian  policy,  namely: 
Abolition  of  the  bureau 
within  a  twenty-year  pe- 
riod, and  thoro  education 
of  all  Indian  children  in 
schools  where  they  will 
be  mixed  with  whites. 

And  the  hardest  part 
of  a  fight  for  the  Indian 
is  the  fight  one  must  of 
necessity    wage     against 
the  Indian  Bureau.    It  i» 
intrenched      with     thou- 
sands of  pay-drawing  of- 
ficials,   with    a    "vener- 
able" age  of  100  years, 
and   with    a    hard-boiled 
system    of   gag-rule   that 
the  bureau  dresses  in  the 
most  fetching  of  sheep's 
clothing  for   propaganda 
purposes.      In    addition. 
Congress,    which    is    th« 
court  of  final  appeal  in 
all    Indian     affairs,    has 
been    in    the    past   little 
more  than  a  tool  of  the 
bureau.     It    has   neithet 
the  time  nor  the  inclina- 
tion— we  can  hope  against 
hope,  however,  that  it  has 
the  ability— to  dig  deeper 
than  into  the  surface  of 
the   Indian    problem.    If 
ten  men  in  Congress  knew 
one-tenth  as  much  about 
the    Indian,    his    history 
and   his    bureau,   as   the 
Hon.     Clyde     Kelly     of 
Pennsylvania  knows,  such 
editorials  as  these  would 
not    be   necessary.     And 
this  is  how  he  character- 
izes the  bu^au: 

"The  Indian  Bureau 
system  is  a  wastrel,  prof- 
ligate  beyond  description.  It  -s.es  every  year  miHions  of  dollar, 
collected  from  the  possessions  o  the  ^"'^•^^^thTB  untaxed  Indian 
«till  other  millions  -1-^  would  accruej  om  t^^  -  a^;  of  . 
wealth  once  it  was  Americanized.    It  "^f  %  "^  ^      J^^^i^i  ,« 

""Th\"t^i';I^lmHa"?  Burtau,  which  is  at  this  very  momen.  .1 
«cnlly  enjaged  in  its  unselfish  and   unprofi.ab  e  WO-year-old   - . 

geniiy   cii^afo^v*  ..      -»»   ,1,^   TnrliTn fitting  him   m   not 

r.f  "pivilizine   and   educating     the   Indian     nuuig   "* 

for  the  noble  niche  it  has  so  carefully  carved  for  h.m  in  our  A> 

can  civilization. 
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The  Dry-Fly  in  America 


i^NE  summer  some  seasons  ago,  while  fish- 
^^  ing  a  rock-ribbed  trout  stream,  I  dit- 
covered  a  pool  of  peculiar  formation,  if  pool 
it  can  be  called.  For  half  a  mile  or  so  the 
river  was  floored  with  smooth  rock,  like  a 
pavement,  with  fewer  inequalities  and  rough 
spots  than  some  pavements  possess.  At  one 
place,  where  the  water  was  a  foot  deep,  a 
rift  or  crevice  50  feet  long  and  anywhere 
from  18  inches  to  2  feet  deep  opened  in  the 
floor.  Simply  it  was  a  wide  crack  running 
with  the  current.  Naturally  there  were  no 
fish  in  the  water  above  the  smooth  rock  floor, 
there  was  no  place  for  them  to  hide.  Often 
I  had  noticed  the  crevice  when  making  my 
way  to  rough  water  above,  but  as  it  was  in 
the  very  center  of  the  "pavement,"  open  and 
clean,  I  never  thought  of  casting  a  specula- 
tive fly  even.  One  day,  more  to  "get  my 
hand  in'*  than  with  any  thought  of  fish,  I 
sent  my  Royal  Coachman  above 
the  opening,  casting  from  well 
below  the  down-stream  end.  The 
water  was  clear  and  the  day 
bright.  I  could  see  the  bottom  of 
the  crevice  plainly.  Yet  a  fish 
was  there  and  came  with  a  rush. 
Literally  that  crack  was  alive 
with  trout,  and  for  half  an  hour 
or  so  I  had  great  sport.  As  the 
days  went  by  I  came  to  look  for 
fish  there,  rainbow  for  the  most 
part,  tho  now  and  then  a  red-spot 
would  take,  and  always  they  were 
present.  Probably  it  was  their 
resting  place,  their  half-way 
house,  as  they  made  their  way 
up  and  down  stream. 

Any  dry-fly  man  will  realize  at 
once  that  such  a  spot  would  be 
difficult  to  fish,  the  narrow  rift  in 
the  rock  being  invisible  at  a  little 
distance,  the'fish  lying  nowhere 
else.  Unless  the  fly  floated  nat- 
urally and  directly  above  the 
opening  the  trout  would  not  take, 
usually  being  suspicious  and 
wary.  I  never  saw  a  fish  rise  from 
the  crevice  to  a  natural  insect, 
tho,  of  course,  few  insects  were 
ver  seen  above  the  water  at  that 
olace,  only  disabled  ones  floating 
lown  with  the  current,  and  as 
the  current  did  not  set  over  the 
rift  few  ever  approached  the  pe- 
culiar lair.  Sometimes  it  seemed 
as  if  every  foot  of  that  long  crack 
sheltered  a  trout,  while  again  I 
would  get  only  one  or  two,  once 
Mn  a  while  failing  utterly.  I  be- 
an at  the  lower  end  and  fished 
->,  casting  as  carefully  and  craft- 
as  I  knew  how,  fishing  **fine 
far  off."  Naturally  I  was  ex- 
ngly  careful  not  to  do  what  I 
against  over  and  over 


O.  W.  Smith 

A  series  of  papers  having  to  do  mth  a 
subject  of  increasing  interest  to  evefy 
trout  fisherman  / 

Chapter  XVI— (Part  2)— Random  Obser- 
vations ON  Dry-Fly  Fishing 

y 
again  in  these  papers,  overfish ;  actually  there 
is  more  danger  of  that  dry-flying  than  when 
fishing  wet.  In  such  a  spot  as  I  have  in 
mind  trout  will  often  rise  •'short,"  just  why 
I  do  not  know,  perhaps  because  not  in  the 
habit  of  feeding  regularly. 

This  reminds  me  of  another  "pool"  on  the 
saihe  stream  and  very  similar.  Tho  a  mile 
or  so  farther  toward  the  source,  the  bed  is 
of  the  same  rock,  just  as  level  and  smooth, 
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One  of  the  angling  editor't  dry-fly  itrcafiu 
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the  water  rushing  along  6  or  8  inches  deep, 
with  unbroken  surface  for  the  most  part.  No 
fishing  there,  of  course.  One  day,  walking 
up,  I  noticed  darker  tinted  water  over  under 
the  trees  on  the  north  bank.  Naturally  dark 
water  suggested  depth,  and  I  sent  my  fly 
out  to  investigate  before  walking  over.  It 
struck  well  above  the  dark  spot  and  quietly 
floated  and  whirled,  wings  up-reached,  down 
to  the  place  that  had  attracted  my  attention. 
Instantly  came  a  rise  from  a  medium-sized 
fish,  which  I  pulled  out  into  the  shallow 
water,  played  and  netted  after  a  wonderfully 
pretty  battle,  the  swift,  shallow  water  ren- 
dering even  the  fight  of  a  small  fish  spec- 
tacular in  the  extreme.  I  took  three  small 
fish,  from  8  to  12  inches  long,  before  they 
stopped  rising,  tho  I  had  lost  several,  one  of 
which  was  considerably  larger,  then  waded 
out  to  look  the  spot  over.  I  found  a  hollow 
or  basin  in  the  rock  floor,  some 
4  feet  deep,  well  above  my  knees 
anyway,  perhaps  6  feet  long  and 
half  as  wide.  What  could  have 
caused  the  pool  I  cannot  imagine 
unless  a  harder  stone  than  the. 
bed  was  caught  by  some  inequal- 
ity in  the  floor  and  kept  whirling 
'round  and  'round  for  ages  by 
the  current,  so  grinding  out  the 
pit;  however,  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom did  not  seem  regular  and 
smooth  enough  for  such  action, 
tho  it  might  have  been  the  be- 
ginning. Anyway,  there  was  a 
pool  in  the  solid  rock,  one  that 
always  contained  trout.  I  never 
passed  it  by  afterward  without 
taking  one  or  several  rainbow, 
always  rainbow,  from  its  depths. 
Of  course,  as  in  the  former  case, 
the  casting  had  to  be  done  from 
a  distance,  as  there  was  no  shel- 
ter for  the  caster.  A  strange 
thing,  even  when  I  could  get  no 
fish  elsewhere  on  the  stream,  al- 
ways I  could  lift  a  few  from  that 
pool.  Perhaps  no  one  else  ever 
fished  it,  or  perhaps  my  dry-fly 
was  more  attractive  to  the  trout 
than  the  wet-fly  effected  by  the 
^  anglers  who  seldom  visited  the 
"fished-out"  stream. 

For  three  years  business  kept 
me  in  another  part  of  the  coun- 
try, then  the  wheel  of  fate  willed 
that  I  should  visit  the  old  river 
again.  Fishing  up,  naturally  I 
bethought  me  of  the  pool  in  the 
rock  floor  and  bent  my  eager  feet 
in  its  direction.  There  was  no 
change  in  the  conformation,  of 
course,  everything  just  as  it  had 
appeared  three  years  earlier  when 
I  fished  it  for  the  last  time.  I 
cannot  describe  the  thrill  it  eave 
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What  of  the  Indian? 

IFhich  Shall  Die,  He  or  the  System  f 

Harry  A.  McGuire 

(Associate  Editor  of  Outdoor  Life) 


^Y^E  ARE  looking  at  the  weary,  bloody  trail  of  the  American 
Indian  since  his  white  benefactor  broke  into  his  tepee  with 
soft  words  that  said,  "I  love  you,  brother  American,"  and  with  a 
loaded  gun  that  might  have  whispered,  "But  I  will  rob,  despoil, 
deceive  and  kill  you  till  your  dead  lie  unhonored  and  your  living 
will  be  rotten  with  worms." 

We  are  looking  at  the  Indian  trail  of  eighty-five  years  ago.  It 
is  already  bloody— bloody  as  well  with  the  scarlet  of  a  reputation 
ruthlessly  assassinated,  as  with  the  actual  blood  of  battle.  The 
white  man  has  already  demanded  that  the  Indian  give  up  all  right 
to  the  lands  that  he  has  held  and  loved  for  centuries.  He  has 
enforced  that  ruthless  demand  with  the  firebrands  of  warfare.     And 


then  the  white  man  has  exemplified  his  civilized  logic  by  crying  to  *    but  ihrhT\  ?       u      T'  ""^^^^^^  ^^^^ers  in  the  bureau, 

the  world  that  the  Indian  is  "barbamn.  tr...h..l.    L7.  "':. :       ."\^'^  ^'''  ^^^"  outnumbered,  and  their  hands  have  been  tied 


by  intimidation  it  squelches  any  criticism  by  its  employes.  It  has 
so  ceased  to  exist  that  it  can  keep  an  Indian  from  entering  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  to  seek  redress  for  the  wrongs  done 
him.  It  has  30  ceased  to  exist  ihat  it  has  under  its  control  the 
money  and  property  of  Indians  worth  a  billion  dollars. 

In  short,  the  Indian  Bureau,  like  all  bureaucracies,  has  used. 
Its  wide  powers,  and  exercised  its  absolute  discretion,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  intrench  its  own  position-in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its 
despotic  rule  invincible,  .vhile  its  main  concern  for  the  Indian  was 
concern  lest  he  become  independent,  and  thereby  end  all  excuse  for 
the  bureau's  "protection." 

There  have  been,  and  there  are,  unselfish  workers  in  the  bureau. 


the  world  that  the  Indian  is  "barbarous,  treacherous,  and  uncivi- 
lized," because  in  some  instances  the  Indian  would  not  be  robbed 
of  his  heritage  and  his  home  without  a  fight. 

We  are  looking  at  the  trail  when  most  of  this  is  passed,  eight)  - 
five|ears  ago,  when  many  of  the  Indians  had  been  confined  to  reser- 
vatl^s,  and  the  majority  of  the 
rest  lived  a  semi-nomadic  life. 
The   United  States  Indian   Bu- 
reau, which  did  then  and  does 
now  protrude  like  a  cancerous 
growth,    from    whatever    angle 
you   view   the   Indian   problem, 
was    in    the    beginning    of    its 
existence.    Yet  it  was  optimis- 
tically   declared    to   be    only    a 
temporary  agency  which  would 
fit  the  Indian  for  a  place  in  the 
American  community  in  a  sin- 
gle generation. 

Look  up  the  Indian  trail 
two  generations  farther.  In  1889  the  Indian  Bureau,  much  increased 
in  power,  having  imprisoned  practically  all  Indians  on  reservations, 
is  still  fitting  the  Indian  for  a  place  in  the  American  community— a 
place  dug  out  of  the  mire  of  degradation.  At  that  time  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  said,  in  his  annual  report:  "The  reservation 
system  belongs  to  a  state  of  vanishing  things  and  must  soon  cease 
to  exist." 

Yet  after  thirty-five  years  the  Indian  Bureau  has  ceased  to 
exist  to  such  a  degree  that  the  appropriation  it  got  from  Congress 
for  1921— $15,346,108— was  more  than  three  times  what  it  used  in 
1887.  It  has  ceased  to  exist  to  such  an  extent  that  by  declaring 
Indians  "incompetent"  it  assumes  absolute  control  over  both  their 
persons  and  their  property,  answerable  only  to  a  Congress  that 
does  its  bidding.  No  system  of  guardianship  ever  accepted  by  en- 
lightened people  has  so  far  tempted  a  guardian  that  it  allowed  him 
to  exercise  unregulated  jurisdiction  over  both  the  life  and  the 
financial  interests  of  his  ward. 

The  Indian  Bureau,  only  a  single  branch  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  has  ceased  to  exist  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  in- 
trenched itself  with  5,482  employes,  more  than  those  employed  by 
the  entire  Department  of  State,  and  more  than  double  the  number 
in  the  employ  of  the  whole  Department  of  Labor.  Yet  in  the  actual 
school  force  of  the  bureau,  wherein  lie  the  truly  great  possibilities 
for  rejuvenating  the  Indian,  there  are  but  942  workers.  The  rest 
fall  under  the  head  of  superintendents,  supervisors,  clerks  and  any 
other  classification  to  which  a  salary  can  by  hook  or  crook  be 
attached. 

The  Indian  Bureau  has  ceased  to  exist  to  such  an  extent  that 


The  white  men  do  not  scalp  the  heads;  but  they  do 

Tui^^V^^^  r^'''''  ^^^  ^^""'^'^  ^*^  ^'^  '^^^  ^'^'■^  "^"^  ^^rn.  His 
mack  Hawks]  countrymen  will  not  be  scalped,  but  they 
will,  m  a  few  years,  become  like  the  white  men,  so  that  you 
cannot  trust  them;  and  there  must  be,  as  in  the  white  settle- 
ments nearly  m  many  officers  as  men,  to  take  care  of  them 
and  keep  them  in  orders—Chief  Black  Hawk, 

"The  right  to  the  land  was  ours  before  the  whites  came 
among  us;  white  men  set  such  authority  aside.  If  that  course 
were  adopted  neither  would  have  chief s~neither  would  have 
rest.    It  pught  to  fill  you  with  fear. ''-Chief  Joseph 


by  the  great  number  of  those  not  strong  enough  or  conscientious 
enough  to  withstand  the  temptations  of  the  bureau.  The  Indian 
Bureau  heads  of  today  may  really  wish  the  Indian  well-but  the 
system's  tradition  of  gag  rule  apparently  renders  them  impotent  so 
far  as  an  equitable  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  is  concerned. 

^^  What  is  an  individual  against  a 

system  a  century  old? 

It  is  just   100  years  since 
the  Indian  Bureau  was  created 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  edu- 
cating  and    protecting   the   In- 
dian with  a  view  to  making  him 
a  good  citizen.    There  is  not  an 
immigrant   race   in   the   United 
States    that    has    not,   in    much 
less  than  a  hundred  years,  be- 
come so  adapted  to  our  national 
ideals  and  customs  that  it  can 
exist    without    Government    pa- 
ternalism.    Even    the    Chinese, 
followers  of  a  civilization  directly  opposed  to  ours,  have  managed 
to  live  amongst  us  in  peace  and  prosperity  without  special  Govern- 
ment protection. 

Yet  might  we  say  that  the  hundred  years  of  Indian  slavery 
had  been  profitably  spent,  could  it  be  shown  that  in  that  time  the 
Indian  had  made  an  appreciable  advance  toward  amalgamation  with 
his  fellow  Americans.  But  he  has  degenerated.  In  1824,  it  is  true, 
he  was  wild,  uncivilized.  But  the  typical  Indian  of  that  day  waJ 
courageous,  hardy,  generous,  resolute,  and  possessed  of  a  remark- 
ably high  moral  sense.  Aside  from  his  wilderness  savagery,  and  a 
close  attachment  to  the  ways  of  his  forefathers,  he  offered  splendid 
material  for  civilizing  influences.  He  was  a  true  diamond  in  the 
rough. 

What  is  he  now?  The  typical  reservation  Indian  is  lazy,  un 
ambitious,  uncouth  in  habits  and  suspicious  of  the  Government  that 
has  ruined  him.  "Why  should  I  work?"  he  says.  **If  I  do  the 
Government  will  not  feed  me.  Some  of  my  fathers  worked  where 
the  white  man  told  them  to  work,  and  the  white  man  took  away  the 
land  my  fathers  made  good.  If  I  work  I  will  not  get  rations.  No, 
I  will  not  work." 

Not  the  Indian,  but  the  century-old  Indian  Bureau  system,  is 
responsible  for  the  red  man's  condition  today.  The  Indian  lives 
and  dies  in  indolent  squalor,  not  because  he  chooses  such  a  state, 
but  because  he  has  found  that  no  effort  of  his  can  free  him  of  the 
millstone  that  rides  his  neck,  the  white  man's  encroaching  bureau- 
cracy.  The  Indian  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  pushed  farthe 
and  farther  west,  and  finaUy  surrounded  by  settlers  clamoring  fo 
every  inch  of  the  land  that  was  his  by  the  law  of  nature,  gave     ^ 
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feet  of  the  logs  and  raised  his  head  to  look 
)ver,  he  saw  the  heads  of  about  ten  gob- 
blers, and  they  all  saw  him  and  started  to 
ruh.  As  he  was  within  20  feet  of  them,  he 
thought  he  could  hit  them  in  the  head;  how- 
ever, Vhen  he  emptied  his  gun  he  was 
ready  t^ell  the  world  that  a  turkey's  head 
is  no  statVnary  object.  He  started  west  on 
the  trail  o^ohe  bunch  of  bobbing  gobblers 
and  came  baKj^  to  camp  carrying  his  allot 
ment — two. 

Next  morning Ve  thought  we  would  walk 
down  and  take  a  >ast  look  at  the  oat  field 
before  pulling  out.\  As  we  came  in  sight 
someone   cried:     **W)kt's    that?" 

I  looked,  and  in  thXmiddle  of  the  field 
stood  an  enormous  bullVlk.  Say,  man,  it 
was  a  pretty  sight!  He  haXa  pair  of  antlers 
like  a  couple  of  rocking  chaite,  and  when  he 
saw  us  he  ran  along  the  soufk  side  of  the 
fence  at  a  slow  trot.  When  heVeached  the 
fence  he  just  picked  up  his  fronk  feet  and 
then  let  them  down  again  on  the  oV^er  side 
and  disappeared  in  the  forest. 


^Sdoon^t^^eptember,  1924 


KATMAI  NATIONAL  PARK 


The  pictures   in   the   group   shown  above  were   taken  in  Katmai    National 
Park,  Alaska  Peninsula,  during:  the  Hoover-Chase  expedition  in  the  fall  of 
1922.     No.  1  shows  Dr.  Chase  in  Katmai  Park  about  five  miles  cast  of  the 
Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes.     This  shows  the  vast  amount  of  sand  and 
pumice   thrown    out    from   Katmai   during   the   disturbance  in   June,    1921. 
The  ground  covering  looks  like  snow,  but  it  isn't.     No.  2  and  No.  4  arc 
views  of  the  main  camp  of  the   Hoover-Chase  party  at  the  head  of   Geo- 
graphic  Harbor,   showing  the  new   growth   of  vegetation  coming   up   thru 
the  pumice  and  sand.     No.  3  is  Dr.   Harrington  and  Dr.  Hibbs  of  Union- 
[town.  Pa.,  and  their  catch  of  black  bass.     No.  5  shows  the  party  at  lunch 
:ime,    about    ten    miles    from    the    coast,    with    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Hoover    at 
txtreme  right  standing  beside  the  largest  living  tree  which  was  seen  in  the 


park.  No.  6,  bear  tracks  in  the  sand  in  Katmai  Park.  The  pictures  are 
published  by  courtesy  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Chase,  who  has 4his  to  say  in  a  letter 
accompanying  them :  "Katmai  Park  is  a  most  wondetful  place,  and  I  pre- 
dict that  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  tourists  to  visit  itvit  will  be  the  great- 
est attraction  in  the  world.  Even  Yellowstone  is  not  ki  its  class.  There 
IS  more  to  be  seen  at  Katmai  than  one  can  possibly  conceive.  The  centn 
ries  of  time  have  not  passed  to  dull  its  wonderful  coloration.  There  h^s 
been  practically  no  disintegration  as  yet,  and  the  beautifi^  colorings  tlat 
are  scintillated  from  the  canyon  walls  and  other  exposed  faces  are  simp!/ 
beyond  description— one  must  see  to  believe.  I  shall  from  this  time  on  .'.o 
everything  in  ni^y  power  to  have  roads  built  that  this  p^k  ipay  be  avail- 


j 


the   great    portions   of   his   land   on   condition    that   certain  fertile 
.cetions  be  reserved  for  him.     The  white  man  consented  and  put 
his  seal   upon   treaties  to  that  effect.     But  consent  is  one  thing 
abiding  by  it  is  another.     Whenever  rapacious  settlcrs-who  nad 
votes,  remember,  and  sent  politicians  to  Congress-bellowed  loudly 
enough  that  they   wanted  what  good   lands  the  Indians  had  left. 
Congress  and  the  Indian  Bureau  got  their  heads  together  to  see  that 
the  Indian  retained  no  juicy  morsel  that  the  white  man  wanted. 

Thereupon  the  Flathead  tribe,  which  bore  such  good  will  to 
its  oppressors   that  it  refused   to  aid  a   friendly  tribe  which  was 
being  pursued  by  Government  troops,  was  forced  out  of  its  fertile 
reservation,  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  rapacity 
of  the  whites.     The  Nez  Perces  nation,  under  Chief  Joseph,  was 
forced  from  its  valley  reservatiori  and  confined  to  the  barren,  un- 
healthy Indian  reservation,  in  violation  of  a  treaty  made  in  good 
faith  with  the  Government.   The  Poncas  likewise  ceded  the  greater 
part  of  their  lands  to  the  Government,  keeping  only  a  small  section 
of  good  land  for  their  reserva- 
tion.   But   the   Government,   to 
appease   the   warlike   Sioux   by 
giving    them    the    Ponca    land, 
violated  its  treaty  with  the  Pon- 
cas by  removing  them  forcibly 
to  Indian  Territory,  where  one- 
fifth   of   them  died   during  the 
first  year.   The  Mission  Indians 
were   run   from   their   land   by 
belligerent  squatters;   the  Gov- 
ernment yawned  and  turned  its 
back  ©n  the  outrage.   The  Uma- 
tillas    were    almost    shoved    off 
their    reservation;     they    were 
saved  only  by  a  new  but  power- 
ful   public    official    who    knew 
little  about  politics  but  a  great 
deal  about  justice. 

Such  illustrative  glimpses 
at  Indian  history  are  necessary 
for  an  understanding  of  the 
century-old  Indian  Bureau  pol- 
icy,  as  well  as  for  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  attitude  of  the  In- 
dian  toward  the  Government. 
They  are  typical  of  the  white 


ing  adequate  law,  which  herds  together  a  heterogeneous  mass  in  a 

**communism  of  idleness,'^  which  destroys  in^^-^^-V'T'T  f IlllJ 
initiative,  which  wastes  in  profligacy  the  immense  Indian  trust  fund 
of  which  it  has  control,  at  the  same  time  that  it  mulcts  from  the 
xpayers  of  the  nation  a  sum  of  between  •13,000,000  and  $15,000. 
000  each  year  in  order  to  keep  itself  powerful  and  well  nourished. 
By  dwelling  upon  the  sentimental  and  patriotic  side  of  our  mis- 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  we  should  be  able  to  bring  tears  to  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.     But  there  is  no  need  for  that,  as  anyone  who 
knows  a  mite  about  American  history  knows  that  the  liberty  and 
equality   of   the   individual   has   been   our    most    vaunted    national 
boast-at  the  same  time  that  our  slavery  of  the  Indian    and  our 
injustice  in  denying  him  such  fundamental  rights  as  a  hearing  m 
our   courts,  has  been   our   great  naUonal   disgrace.     Revering   the 
Constitution  as  we  do,  we  yet  fail  to  see  its  relation  to  the  Indian^ 
Reverencing    justice,    liberty,    fraternity,    equality,   we    yet    fail    to 
comprehend  the  awful  paradox  of  Indian  slavery.    Admiring  as  we 

do  the  fathers  of  our  country, 
who  fought  against  the  arbi- 
trary rule  of  a  kindred  nation, 
we  are  yet  deaf  to  the  groans 
of  a  nation  despoiled  and  against  ^j 
its  will  enslaved  — not  ruled  — 
by  a  conquering,  foreign  na- 
tion. 

Perhaps    in    this    case    the 
only  way  of  reaching  the  Amer- 
ican  people   is   thru   its   heart. 
But  if  the  heart  be  willing,  and 
the  head  know  not  how,  what 
then?     Perhaps  such  an  action 
as    Congress'    recent    wholesale 
enfranchisement  of  the  Indian, 
which    was    in    truth    unselfish 
and    long    needed,    but    which, 
while   only    a   slight   beginning 
so  far  as  actually  regenerating 
the  Indian  is  concerned,  will  in 
all  probability  be  looked  upon 
by  too  many  of  the  uninformed 
as  a  complete  panacea  for  In- 
dian ills. 

So  far  as  we   can  see,  the 
truly   complete  solution  of  the 


The  Indian's  "Old  Man  of  the  Sea" 


r„VdeaC  with  the  Indian,  fro.  Columbus  down  to  the  present 
day    We  have  said  to  ourselves,  "An  Indian  with  claims  to  land 
and  wirriors  to  back  those  claims,  is  worthy  of  bemg  treated  as  a 
human    But  once  that  Indian  is  such  a  fool  as  to  sign  away  hxs  land 
to  us  and  throw  himself  upon  our  protection,  he  has  no  more  natura 
ght's  than  a  mouse  in  a  trap."  You  will  perhaps  recall  that  U  j^ 
not  until  1879  that  a  judge  in  a  United  States  -««  had  the   em^^^^^^^^^ 
to  attempt  the  proof  that  an  Indian  is  a  "person,    and  entuled  to 

^'^thiri^ll'rpTrt'otL  history  of  the  Indian  Bureau    which 
boas^today  that  U  is  rapidly  civilizing  and  educating  te  Indtan 
while  in  reality  its  chief  function  is  to  rauon  h.m,  and  to  p.geon 
hole   his   complaints.     The  bureau   says   U   must   have   au^  rat.c 
powers  over  the  Indian,  because  he  is    'mcompet  nt^       A  ter  100 
Jears  of  Indian  Bureau  "education  and  cmluat.on    the  Indian  s   „ 

competency  becomes  a  tremendous  ''----^\;  /^^^^je 
made  him  an  "incompetent"  in  one  century,  will  it  not  be  able 

make  him  a  moron  in  two?  t  j-  „  «(  mHav   as 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reservation  Indian  "J  t^^Y;;: 
the  bureau  holds,  is  "incapable  of  holding  his  own  with  the  whites. 
And  for  that  only  the  bureau  can  be  held  ---^^^jf-J   \^^^^^^^^ 
vating  system  which  breaks  down  tribal  restraints  without  subst.tut 


Indian  problem  lies  in  two  things: 

'  First-Abolition  of  the  Indian  Bureau  after  a  definite  period- 
say  twenty  years-and  the  total  freedom  of  the  Indian  at  that  time. 
I  iZL  is  to  prosper  in  our  civilization,  it  must  be  thruh. 
Ln  efforts.  He  must  earn  his  ou^n  salvation.  A  hopeless  depend- 
ent he  is  now,  and  a  hopeless  dependent  he  ml  remain  as  long  as 
we  hold  over  him  the  hand  of  despotic  paternalism. 

Second-A  new  Indian  Bureau  policy  which  will  so  train  tt>e 
Indian  that  by  the  date  of  his  freedom  he  will  be  as  capable., 
making  his  way  in  American  life  as  are  most  immigrants.  Themmn 
tenet  of  such  a  policy-presupposing  that  the  policy  m  general  wM 
be  so  improved  as  to  be  fair  and  unselfish-should  be  the  education 
of  all  Indian  chUdren  in  schools  where  they  are  mixed  with  whitr. 
Only  by  such  unconscious  and  natural  amalgamation  can  the  Indian 
be  prepared  for  his  proper  entrance  into  American  civUization. 

Meanwhile  we  must  set  off  a  period  at  the  end  of  which  our 
blundering  Indian  Bureau  shall  die-for  it  will  be  either  the  death 
of  the  system  or  the  death  of  the  Indian. 

On  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  the  Indian  Bureau  President^ Lin- 
coln said-  "If  I  live,  this  accursed  system  shall  be  reformed.  In 
1924,  with  the  system  100  years  old,  we  echo:  "If  the  Indian  is  to 
live,  this  accursed  system  must  die!" 


^TC 


Outdoor  Life— September,  1924 


I  si.airr:rnr::r^^  ana  .laa  .  have  your  UicUs  H  .ou 


Merchants  on  the  Short-Grass  Plains 


THE  merchant  of  the  early  West  was  as 
much  a   character  as  any  of   the  early 
settlers,  and  he  was  probably  as  good  a  judge 
of    human    nature    as    the    world    has    ever 
known,  for  he  carried  on  a  complicated  busi- 
ness among   strangers  where   he   had  to   de- 
cide  offhand    and    without    question    or    the 
looking  up  of  past  records  whether  he,  as  a 
merchant,  could  afford  to,  or  would  be  safe 
in,   extending   credits.     Sometimes   an  error 
in  judgment  would  have   wrecked  his   busi- 
ness and  left  him  penniless,  but  I  do  not  re- 
call   a    single    instance,    either    of    my    own 
knowledge  or  thru  hearsay,  where  this  hap- 
pened. ,     1    »»     i_ 

Of  course,  merchants  '*went  broke  then 
just  as  they  do  now  and  always  will,  but  the 
failures  of  the  old  days  were  not  from  the 
merchants'  misjudgment  of  men. 

The  Western  storekeeper  was  a  trader  in 
the    broadest   sense,   for   he    traded   at    both 
ends  of  his  business  and  made  good  profits 
in   spile   of  a   heavy  overhead    expense   plus 
transportation   difficulties  plus   the  handicap 
of   long   credits  and   the  fact   that    he   must 
buy  usually  a  year  or  more  ahead  of  deliv- 
eries.   Anything  might  happen  within  a  year 
in  the  wide  and  growing  West,  where  towns 
grew  up  or  moved  and  left  no  trace  behind 
almost  in  a  night,  and  did  this  as  frequently 
as  a  woman  changes  her  mind. 

A  railroad  built  west  thru  Kansas  for  100 
or  300  miles  would  destroy  a  town  in  North- 
western Nebraska  in  a  day  by  changing  the 
flow  of  travel  to  a  point  miles  away;  a  win- 
ter blizzard  would  destroy  the  cattle  on  a 
certain  range  and  the  ranches  affected  would 
be  wiped  out  along  with  the  little  store  that 
supplied  them,  and  the  range  would  revert 
to  an  empty  landscape  again  until  such  time 


as  another  outfit  would  gamble,  cattle  against 
weather,  there  again. 

Any  one  qf  a  thousand  seemingly  trivial 
things  happening  at  home  or  miles  away 
would  wipe  out  the  trade  of  a  store  over- 
night and  leave  a  merchant  with  stock  on 
hand  or  in  slow  transit  and  not  a  dollars 
worth  of  buying  power  in  sight. 

The  government  would  close  up  an  Indian 
reservation  and  move  the  tribe,  and  the  post 
trader  would  find  his  market  gone  in  an  hour. 
A  mine  would  start  up,  run  for  a  while, 
"peter  out"  and  leave  the  whole  mining  town 
with  nothing  to  do. 

Grasshoppers   began    to    drop    out    of   the 
sky  on  a  June  day  when  the  whole  landscape 
was  a  volume  of  promise  and  a  glad  song 
filled  the  heart  of  the  settlers  who  saw  good 
crops  just  ahead— tomorrow  every  green  thing 
would  be  eaten  to  the  ground ;  this  happened 
several  times  in  Eastern  Nebraska  prior  to 
1870.    It  meant  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people  was  wiped  out;  obligations  could  not 
be  met;  nobody  had  any  work;  nobody  could 
pay;   the  storekeepers  were  left  with  stocks 
on   hand,   new   goods   ordered,  bills   coming 
due  and  the  whole  business  aspect  upset  in  a 

Yet  they  took  hold  of  whatever  difficulty 
they  met  and  they  managed  to  stretch  credits 
and  meet  obligations  one  way  or  another  and 
carry  on;  very  few  involuntary  failures  hap- 
pened then  compared  to  now,  and  fully  con- 
sidering the  differences  in  conditions,  den- 
sity of  population,  etc. 

The  old-time  Western  merchant  dealt  with 
men  who  were  basically  honest  and  he  knew 
it ;  his  wholesaler  knew  it  also  and  knew  that 
the  merchant  was  the  same  kind.  When 
banks  came  the  small  banker  was  an  honest 


man  who  dealt  with  other  honest  men  thai 
carried  on  together  more  like  a  family  than 

as  strangers.  i_.     t      j     ^ 

A  man's  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond 
then  and  this  was  almost  entirely  a  matter 
of  personal  pride  and  honesty.  ^ 

Of  course,  a  dishonest  man  could  not  last 
long  then,  because  people  soon  knew  him 
and  his  credit  automatically  stopped,  which 
resulted  in  his  leaving   the  locality. 

This,  in  a  way,  acted  as  a  safety  measure, 
for  it  partially  insured  the  honesty  of  the 
individual  in  all  his  business  dealings  with 
his  fellows.  , 

It  was  not  this  that  men  "banked  on,  how- 
ever, but  it  was  personal  integrity  of  a  very 
high  order;  personal  honesty  was  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception. 

This  was  so  well  known  and  so  much  an 
accepted  fact  that  men  borrowed  large 
amounts  of  money  on  their  plain  personal 
promise  to  pay— a  memorandum  note  with- 
out any  further  security  than  the  known  fact 
that  the  borrower's  note  was  "as  good  as  his 
bond,"  and  it  was. 

Such  men  never  failed  to  pay  their  obli- 
gations even  if  payment  took  their  last  red 
cent  and  left  them  with  nothing  but  their 
reputation  for  honesty— with  that  any  man 
could  start  again. 

I  have  known  such  men  to  borrow  thou- 
sands of  dollars  as  casually  as  you  would 
borrow  a  dollar  for  car  fare  if  you  found  you 
had  started  downtown  without  your  purse 
some  morning.  ' 

I  have  seen  many  a  man  borrow  from  one 
to  several  hundred  dollars  without  a  scratch 
df  the  pen  between  borrower  and  lender- 
just,  "BiU,  lemme  have  $500,  I  want  to  go 
to  Chicago;  be  back  next  Thursday;  give  it 
back  to  you  then." 

"How  come?"  Bill  would  drawl.  'Looks 
like  you're  in  a  helluva  hurry  to  get  to  She- 
cawgo  all  of  a  sudden ;  how  I  know  you  re 
ever  comin'  back  a-tall?  You  think  money 
juss  grows  on  tree,  I  reckon— huh?  All 
the  time  during  this  personal  side  Play  fJJ^^ 
would  be  digging  up  cash  until  he  had  $500, 
then  he'd  shove  it  over  to  his  friend,  grum- 
bling about  "kissing  that  much  good-by, 
and  knowing  all  the  time  it  was  safe  as  a 

church. 

Most  men  had  considerable  cash  money 
then,  or  they  had  none,  for  quick  turns,  wm 
or  lose,  were  common  and  speculative 
chances  were  bobbing  up  all  the  time  in 
rapidly  changing  conditions  and  in  the  very 
restlessness  of  men  themselves. 

One  would   naturally   think   that   such  an 


L'iUe  last  buffalo  skull  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  old  plains. 


(Photo  made  just  east  of  Rising  Wolf   Moun 
Medicine  Lake) 


tain  in  the  present  Glacier   Park,  east  of  Two 
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Pasadena   Defense  Group 
Hears  Senate  Report 

(CHILDREN    SAID    TO 
BE  STARVING 


Insufficient    Care   Blamed 
to  Bureau  Incapacity 


]i 


1 


At  a  luncheon  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  M^iiyland  yesterday,  the 
1>a,snacna  y-anch  oL  the  Indian^ 
Defense  Associatjon  learned  of  re- 
cent  developments  in  the  situation 
regarding  Indian  affairs.  A  brief 
review  was  given  by  Colonel  r.  W. 
Hinrichs,  Jr.,  of  the  report  of  the 
Senate  investigating  committee, 
which  has  recently  been  at  work 
in.  several  states,     including     Cali- 

iornia.  '^•-^  • 

The  hearings  of  this  committee 
have  brought  out  facts  which  cor- 
roborate and  are  corroborated  by 
the  report  of  the  Institute  for 
Government  Research  in  sub- 
stance the  speaker  said. 

One  of  the  most  shocking  things 
in  this  report  are  the  conditions 
found  .at  the  government  boarding 
.schools.  At  the  age  of  si^^,  years 
lh£-  In-Ji?^^  fhjlf^  ]^  forcigbuSk^ 
awa^LjXQiP  '^^"^  hnmc  ifiur parrnTs 
-^^lilll'r^^PMrk^^^v  seoaraJU4,--irom 
thciu-jmlil-JLlifi — Rgf  <^t,w^ 
years~T\~ 

'^hUdren  "Slowly  Starving"     . 

There  are  now  27,000  of  these 
children  in  boarding  schools  with 
a  food  allowance  of  only  from  9  to 
15  cents  a  day,  in  a  case  where  35 
cents  should  be  the  mininuim  VSr 
sTTHficient  nutrition,  lliis  means 
ill  plain  words,  that  these  children 
are   slowly  starving; 

Furthermore,  this  report  shows 
that  these  starving  children  are  re- 
,<i.uired  to  do  an  unreasonable 
(amount  of  manual  labor  in  a  half- 
day.  Underfed  and  undernourished 
as  they  are,  they  are  in  no  condi- 
tion for  either  study  or  work.  The 
amount  of  this  labor  required  and 
the  conditions  under  which  ^  it 
exists  would  constitute  a  violation 


of  the  child  labor     laws    of    most 
itaies. 

*(l!lhe  boarding  schools  in  which 
the  children  are  kept  are  over- 
crowded. In  many  of  the  buildings 
the  fire  hazard  is  great.  Proper 
sanitation  is  lacking. 

Spread  of  Diseases 
.  There  is  no  segregation  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  ^  The  tuberculosis 
in  these  schools  js  alaftlliiiK^.  ^  At 
times'Tuberculosis  cases  are  sent  to 
their  homes,  but  withcml^  pr^er 
provision  for  their  future  care. 
N^uraTIy  it  spreagTy  among  tKc" 
faTTTttTes.  7nnr"aTready  the  tuber- 
c^uTosir  death  rate  of  the  In^iaja,  is 
s ev£a,»times  jyijji  . j;^Llll£«:B[llit£.v. 

one!  Hinrichs  referredyto  an 
article  in  the  Survey-Graphic  for 
January  baS'ed  on  the  reports  above 
mentioned.  This  article  places  the 
blame  for  these  conditions,  and 
others,  which  show  that  the  In- 
dians' money  and  resources  are 
being  dissipated  and  wasted  by  the 
connivance  or  neglect  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  directly  at  the  door  of  the 
Indian  Bureau. 

Telegrams  were  sent  to  the  two 
senators  from  California  urging! 
that  the  present  senatorial  commit-! 
tee  continue  its  investigations,  and  I 
that  sufficient  money  be  appropri-' 
ated  to  carry  on  th"e  work. 


'la^y- 
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iThe  Indian  Bureau 

ANGELES.  Nov.  27.— [To 
thft  EJVtor  of  The  Timesl]  May 
a  newcomer  eori^ratAWt^  you 
upon  today's.  TtafloonI  "The 
Vigil."  and  ydtif  editorial,  "A 
Nutional  Disgrace"?  Both  of 
these  seem  to  the  undersigned 
most  arresting  work  and  of  a 
high  order. 

Having  but  recently  left 
Washington,  D.  C,  after  a  resi- 
dence there  of  forty  years,  I  am 
wondering  if  abolition  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  will  ever  become 
an  Ul!l!Umplished  fact.  For  how 
many  years  have  critics  of  its 
management  been  thundering 
at  its  heels,  and  to  no  purpose. 
Should  Mr.  Hoover,  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  at- 
tempt to  put  the  Indian  Bureau 
out  of  existence,  politicians 
would  regard  his  efforts  with 
deep  disfavor.  He  might  not  be 
looking  to  1932,  but  they  would, 
you  may  be  sure. 

It  would  seem  that  Dr.  Clem- 
ent's solution  is  the  correct  one. 
Grant  the  Indians  full  citizen- 
ship and  treat  them  precisely 
like  other  elements  of  the.  popu- 
lation. 

MARY  WOLCOTT  DURHAM. 


f£:I'K;ua:iy  11,  i^'^. 


HUNGRY  INDIAN  CHILDREN 


THE  American  Indian  Defense   association  charges 

I  that  thousands  of  Indian  children  in  government 
boarding  schools  under  the  guardianship  of  Uncle  Sam 
aren't  getting  enough  to  eat  and  axe  getting  far  too 

much  work  to  do.  [ 

Of  course  the  United  States  Indian  bureau  denies 

that,  indignantly. 

However,  the  institute  of  government  research  lists 
the  average  money  allowance  to  buy  food  for  one  In- 
dian child  for  one  day  at  ELEVEN  CENTS.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  West  says  it  is  about  12  cents. 

How  a  growing  child  can  be  properly  nourished  on 

II  or  12  cents  a  day  will  be  a  mystery  to  many  parents. 
Indian  bureau  officials  complain  that  the  little  In- 
dian boys  and  girls  are  lacking  in  enterprise.    Maybe 
they  are  only  lacking  in  food. 
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According  to  a  series  of  articles  in  a  magazine 
t>f  national  circulation,  one  of  the  biggest  and  best 
of  the  magazines,  our  Indian  Bureau,  a  part  of  the 
federal  government,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  vilest  set 
of  scoundrels  that  ever  escaped  lynching. 

Under  this  benign  administration  of  Indian  af- 
fairs the  redmen  and  their  women  and  children  have 
been  starved,  robbed,  beaten,  overworked  and  even 
thrown  into  jail  without  benefit  of  trial.  The  articles 
we  refer  to  are  based  upon  a  careful,  first-hand  in- 
vestigation of  the  condition  c£  the  wards  of-  the  In 
dian  Bureau  throughout  the  West.  And  these  article 
leave  no  escape  from  this  conclusion? 

You  could  rake  the  penitentiaries  the  world 
over  and  never  find  a  more  rotten,  a  more  unprin- 
cipled, a  more  unscrupulous,  a  more  hard-hearted 
or  a  more  cruel  aggregation,  of  villains  than  these 
white  Indian  agents.  The  story  of  their  infamy 
brings  to  mind  the  lines  of  the  poemT 

"For  they  starve  the  little  frightenecl  child 

Till  it  weeps  both  night  and  day; 
And  they  scourge  the  sick  and  flog  the  fool 
And  jibe  the  old  "and  gray." 
Thousands  of  Indian  children  are  dying  of  mal- 
nutrition because  the  white  scoundrels  in  charge  of 
them  are  misusing  the  funds  given  for  the  care  of 

these  children. 

There  are  sections  wherein  'destitute  Indians,  — 
knen,  women  and  children,  entitled  to  governmental 
'  ;are,  live  like  famished  dogs  the  year  around.    A 
icene  is  described  where  a  tribe  of  Indians  are  not 
getting  one  square  meal  a  year ;  their  hungei;  is  sim- 

ily  appalling.  '-" ' 

The  so-called  Indian  schools  are  more  like  Jails, 
md  the  boys  are  kicked  and  cuffed  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  Indeed  convicted  felons  in  our  peni- 
tentiaries are  receiving  better  treatment  than  the  In- 
dians today.  And,  un-American  as  it  may  seem, 
These  white  blatherskites  have  the  power  to  lock  up 
heir  wards  in  jail  without  the  benefit  of  a  trial, 
'hey  have  been  given  power,  oi  life  and  death  oyer 

le  Indian,  •         •••%,..,'.■  ii.%.3;*.t:i; :.»»>_' 

Disease  is  rampant  among  the  Indians,  an3  wmle 
fiis  is  the  richest  government  on  earth  today,  Indian 
[len,  women  aad  children  are  dying  off  like  flies  for 

le  want  of  medical  attendance  and  medical  supplies 

lat  would  cost  comparatively  little. 

As  a  result  of  the  criminal  callousness  of  the 
v^hite  scoundrels  called  Indian  agents,  the  Indians 
ire  becoming  exterminated  by  starvation,  brutality 
ind  disease.  And  the  time  his  come  when  something 
Ehould  be  done  about  it.  Lilce  every  other  Amencan, 
he  Indian  is  entitled  to  lifei  liberty  and  happiness. 

And  it  is  not  sufficient  that  this  maladministra- 
tion of  Indian  affairs  be  stopped.  The  rascals  re- 
sponsible for  it  should  be  punished.  If  they  got  their 
lust  deserts  they  would  be  made  to  answer  with 
liheir  own  lives  for  the  Indian,.lives  they  have  sacri- 
'ficed  on  the  altar  of  graft  and  incompetency.  Hang- 
ing would  be  too  good  for  them.  '     , 

The  Indian  Bureau  set  up  a  howl  of  protest  when 
;he  first  article  was  published.  The  magazine  then 
announced  that  it  would  withold  further  publication 
Bending  evidence  from  the  Bureau  that  the  charges 
were  not  well  founded.  The  Bureau  Jailed  to  pro- 
duce convincing  rebuttal,  so  the  rest  of  the  dirt  was 
gpilled.  -  —Exchange. 
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INDIAN  COMMISSIONER'S 

RESIGNATION   WELCOME. 


It  is  good  news  that  Compiission- 
er  C.  H.  Burke  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  affairs  has  resigned. 

DuHng  his  administration  the  bu- 
reau has  been  continually  in  a 
state  of  scandal.  Its  arbitrary  acts, 
such  as  prohibiting  the  ceremonial 
dances  of  the  Zuni  and  Hopi  tribes, 
have  shown  a  complete  lack  of  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  the  bu- 
reau of  the  psychological  problems 

I 

involved  in  Indian  administration. 


More  serious  by  far  is  the  loot- 
ing of  Indian  oil  lands  which  has 
been  going  on  for  years,  chiefly  in 
Oklahoma,  and  which  would  have 
created  a  national  scandal  if  con- 
gress had  not  been  too  apathetic 
to  take  a  hand. 

And  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  '  Indians*  health  everywhere; 
the  grave  charges  of  abusive  treat- 
ment that  have  been  levelled  at 
many  of  their  schools;  the  equally 
grave  charges  that  children  at  these 
schools  were  half  starved  and  in- 
sufficiently clothed;  all  these  have 
long  made  it  evident  that  a  dras- 
tic change  was  needed. 


Whether  most  of  us  realize  it  or 
not,  this  country  has  a  very  real 
obligation  to  give  the  Indian  fair 
and  decent  treatment.  It  has  never 
d«r*ne  so,  except  in  rare  and  isolat- 
ed instances.  But  it  has  frequent- 
ly done  better  than  it  did  under  the 
Burke  regime. 

Let  us  hope  the  new  administra- 
tion will  see  to  it  that  a  man  is 
put  in  charge  of  this  bureau  whose 
knowledge  and  temperament  fit 
him  to  handle  the  problems  in- 
volved. Our  treatment  of  the  orig- 
inal  ownors  of  this   continent  has 


^H 


BURKE  STEPS  OUT 


CHA.RLES  H  BURKE,  Commissioner  of  I.idian  AfTaiis,  who  has  sur- 
vived many  investigations  of  his  bureau,  is  at  last  out  of  office  by 
his  own  resignation.  His  departure  is  a  necessary  outcome  of  the 
Senate  Indian  investigation  and  disclosures  of  intolerable  conditions  on 

government  reservations.  '        ,    ,  •     „i:„„ 

President  Hoover  did  not  hestitate  in  accepting  Burke's  resignation, 
but  is  showing  a  commendable  desire  to  delay  appointment  of  a  successor 
until  he  can  find  a  man  who  will  reorganize  the  Indian  Bureau  upon  a 

Diane  above  criticism.  j.   t     4.'         ^ 

While  Burke  has  been  exonerated  by  the  Department  of  Justice  of 
any  criminal  acts  in  connection  with  the  Jackson  Bamett  case  its 
report  by  Pierce  Butler  Jr.  does  show  that  illegal  bequests  of  the  wealthy 
Indian's  money  were  made  by  the  Department  of  Interior.  This  in  itself 
was  a  strong  criticism  of  the  Burke  administration,  especially  because 
it  established  a  precedent  carried  out  in  less  conspicuous  cases. 

While   Burke    appears  to   blame   for  much  that  has  been   occurring 

under  the  Indian  Bureau,  he  is  not  alone  at  fault.    The  system  itself  is 

rotten.    The  Senate  inquiry  must  not  be  permitted  to  lag  because  changes 

have  been  made  in  departmental  administration.  ,.,^s^i 
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Rev.  Sterling  Talbot,  Fort 
Duchesne,  Tells  Senate 
Investigators  of  Ute  Re- 
servation Complaints 

OFFICIAL   DISCHARGED 
THROUGH  BIASED  ACTS 

Tribal  Heritages  Said  to 
Have  Been  Dissipated 
and  $3,000,000  Funds 
Wrongfully  Expended 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  Utah, 
Nov.  26  (AP) — The  senato- 
rial investigating  committea 
led  by  Senators  Lynn  J.  Fra- 
zier,  of  North  Dakota;  W.  B. 
Pine,     of     Oklahoma,     and 
Chief  Investigator    Louis  R. 
Galvis  left  Monday  night  foi? 
Washington,     where     testi- 
mony gathered  at  a  heanng 
here  Monday  on  conditions 
at  the  Ute  Indian  reservation 
will  be  presented  to  the  In* 
dian   affairs     committee  oi 
the  senate.  ,^         . 

Among     the      thirty     witnease* 
heard  Monday  was  the  Rev.  Ster- 
ling Talbot,   Episcopal  minister  at 
Fort  Duchesne,  who.  with  a  num- 
ber  of  Ute  Indians  from  the   res- 
ervation,  offered   testimony  cover- 
ing a  wide  latitude  of  complaint* 
ranging  from  the  deatb  of  an  In- 
dian   child    through    medical    neg- 
lect, to  alleged  wrongful   expendi- 
ture of  $3,000,000  of  Indian  funds. 
Rev.  Talbot  told  of  the  discharge 
of  Fred   Bruce,  halfbreed  Chippe- 
wa Indian,  as  disciplinarian  at  the 
government      school,     declaring 
Charles  H.  Burke,  federal  commis- 
sioner of  Indian  affairs,  had  acted 
on   the  basis  of  a  letter  sent  him 
by  officials  on  the  reservation  who 
were   ''biased    and   incompetent." 

Despite  the  fact  that  Bruce  had 
served  during  the  world  war  as  a 
top  sergeant  under  ^^l.  Frank 
Young,  former  Governor  of  North 
Dakota,  Rev.  Talbot  testified. 
Bruce  was  discharged  as  Mncom- 
petent  to  drill  and  discipline  55 
Indian   students." 

Dissipate  Herttages 
The  alleged  dissipation  of  tribal 
heritages,  unlawful  taking  of  their 
water  rights,  lack  of  employment 
for  Indians  and  other  complaints 
were  related  by  tribal  members 

Dr.  George  M.  Hamilton  of  the 
Indian  service,  now  stationed  at 
Owyhee  reservation  in  Idaho,  ver- 
ified the  testimony  of  others  re- 
lating to  needless  suffering,  and 
told  of  the  death  of  on©  child 
through  lack  of  medical  attention. 


t 
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BOSTON.  MASS. 

CHniSTIAN    SCIKNCB    MONITOII 


Indians  Appeal  for  Help,  ^ 

Charging  Persecutio: 

Investigation  Called  For  in  Resolution  Intro- 
duced in  Congress  by  Senator  King 


Special  from  Monitor  Bureau 
WAiJHINGTON— Points  .regarding 
the  necessity  for  an  investigation  of 
Indian  affairs  were  mad^  by  repre- 
sentatives of  several  tribes  at  a 
hearing  on  the  Indian  resolution,  in- 
troduced by  William  H.  King  (D.), 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Among  those  who  spoke  were 
James  A.  Frear  (R.),  Representative 
from  Wisconsin;  John  Collier,  of  the 
American  Indian  Defense  Associa- 
tion, Inc.;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Bonnln,  a 
Sioux  Indian.  presTdehf  df^fhe  Na- 
tional Council  of  American  Indians; 
James  Madison,  an  Indian  reifreaent- 
ing  the  Mescalos  of  New  Mexico,  and 
A.  A.  Grorud  of  Montana,  lawyer  for 
the  Flathead  Indians 

The  statement  made  by  the  asso- 
ciation follows  In  part: 

"Through   padding  Its  totals  with 
estimated  mineral  and  oil  wealth,  the 


Indian  Bureau  has  created  an  ap 
parent  wealth  increase  of  119  pe 
cent  for  the  Indians  in  four  yeari 
from  1922  to  1926;  but  its  tables  o 
the  specific  classes  of  Indian  wealt' 
tell  the  truth. 

Say  Lands  Have  Shrunk 
"The  Indian  allotted  lands  held 
trust  have  shrunk  $69,000,000  or  16. 
in  these  four  years   (oil  the  face  o 
the  bureau's  table;  actually  the  tab! 
shows  a  shrinkage  of  $74,000,000,  o 
17.08  per  cent).  The  Individual  tru 
moneys   have   shrunk  36.6   per   cei 
and  the  Indian  tribal  funds  18.5  pe 
cent.    The   total   shrinkage   in  foui 
years  has  been  $122,000,000,  but 
thl }  must  be  added  the  ever-mountin 
reimbursable  indebtedness. 

"These  figures  do  not  reveal  a  di 
sipatlon  of  Income.    They  reveal 
dissipation    of    capital,    and    not 
capital  turned  over  to  the  Indians  b 
fee  patenting  but  of  capital  held  an 
administered    under     United    State 
trust.  We  present  the  Indian  Burea 
tabulation   of  the   record.    It   show 
that    aside    from    the    dwindling    c 
hypothetical  oil  and  mineral  wealt 
belonging  to  a  few  tribes  and  a  fe^ 
allotted    Indians,   the    Indian    estat 
under   guardianship  is  disappearln 
at  a  rate  which  will  totally  wipe 
out  in  less  than  25  years." 

Call  Schools  Inadequate 

The  Indian  Bureau  schools,  Ut  w 

asserted,  are  utterly  inadequate  an 

poorly  conducted,  while  many  India 

children  are   without  any  gchoolin 

at  all. 

"Indians   may  be,   and  are,     co 
tlnued  the  statement,  "arrested  wit 
out  warrant,  tried  without  advice 
attorney,  without  jury,  without  pr 
scribed   legal    process,   without   re 
ord;  they  are  fitted  and  jailed  wit 
out  appeal  to  any  court,  and  Witho 
stay  of  execution  if  they  attempt  t 
appeal  to  the  administrative  chief  o 
the  Indian  Bureau.    This  tyrannic 
process  is  carried  out  by  employee 
of  the  Indian  Bureau,  not,  as  the  bu- 
reau has  sought  to  make  It  appear, 
by  the  Indian  tribal  authorities  ac- 
cording to  tribal  law. 

"And  this  denial  of  personal  rights 
extends  to  the  denial  of  the  right  of 
free  assemblage;  to  a  denial  of  the 
parental  right  to  designate  where  the 
child  shall  be  schooled,  aild  to  a  de- 
nial, established  by  Indian  Bureau 
regulations  and  enforced  by  Indian 
superintendents,  of  freedom  of  relig- 
ious  worship. 

Appeal  to  Government 

"And  this  same  denial  to  Indians 
of  the  basic  indispensable  freedoms 
of  civilized  life  extends  to  all  the  in- 
timate and  material  matters  of  their 
property,  tribal  and  Individual.  Not 
merely  are  they  wards  under  a  guar- 
dian both  political  and  bureaucratic; 
they  are  wards  denied  the  ri^ht  to 
appeal  to  any  court  from  the  guar- 
dians* acts. 

"We  shall  show  that  the  Indians 
are  rapidly  being  destroyed.  They 
are  not  yet  destroyed.  Under  Unite 
States  guardianship  there  are  stll 
about  225,000  Indians.  In  a  limbo  be- 
tween federal  and  state  responsi- 
bility are  possibly  100,000  more. 
There  is  still  Indian  property  worth 
over  $1,000,000,000  held  in  United 
States  trust  for  Indians.  Even  their 
faith  In  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment remains  not  yet  destroyed. 
These  tribes  built  up  their  civiliza- 
tion through  more  than  10,000  years 
before  we  seized  them.  They  are  now 
showing  that  capacity  for  great  en- 
durance which  seems  to  belong  to 
their  Mongolian  stock.  It  Is  not  yet 
too  late  for  Congress  to  act." 

Charles  H.  Burke,  Indian  Commls; 
sioner,  asked  for  time  to  examine  the 
charges  before  making  a  repl 
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INDIANS  FLAY 
BUREAU  ACTS 

I  Klamath    Delegation    Charges 

JMismanagement ;  Attorpey 

Is  Criticised 


KLAMATH  FALLS  (Ore.),  March 
[18. — The  delegation  of  Klamath  In- 
|dians  who  composed  the  legislative 
committee   from    the    tribe   at   the 
national  congress  during  last   ses- 
Ision  reported  to  their  tribesmen  at 
I  a  meeting  Saturday  at  the  mission 
at  Chlloquin  on  the  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 

Members  of  the  delegation  were 
I^E.  H.  Dufault,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W- 
Crawford  and  J.  S.  Ball. 

Crawford  charged  that  the  In- 
dian bureau  at  Washington  prac- 
tices gross  mismanagement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  tribe,  particularly  in 
that  the  delegation  believes  that 
too  much  is  being  spent  for  ad- 
ministrative work. 

For  Corporation  Bill. 

The  report  advocates  the  pas- 
sage of  a  corporation  bill  which 
would  enable  the  tribe  to  incor- 
porate and  share  in  the  profits  ac- 
Icruing  from  their  lands  a^  share- 
holders in  a  corporation,  the  incor- 
Iporated  tribe  to  be  under  the  man- 
date of  the  federal  court  in  this 
(district.  '  ♦ 

Counsel  Criticized. 

The  attorney  employed  in  Wash- 
lington  to  advise  the  tribal  delega- 
|tion  on  legislative  and  legal  mat- 
ters, was  severely  criticized  'by 
[Crawford  for  his  handling  of  the 
suits  now  pending  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims.  The  suits 
are  relative  to  land  which  it  is  al- 
lleaed  belongs  to  the  Indians  but  is 

Tw    a    part    of    the    tribal    lands 

trough  an  error  in  a  survey  mad 
fin  1887. 
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CUNURESS  SHOULD  ACT. 
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K  CCORDING    to   av  published   statement 
A   made  by  Hon.  JaVes  A.  Frear  Repre- 
senlative     in  Congress  trom  the  State  oi 
Wisconsin,  the  IndianBureau  has  at  pres- 
ent under    its    rontrol   more   than   nmely 
million  dollars  in  cash  and  securities  that 
belong  to  the  American  Indians.     In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  Bureau  has  land  and  per- 
sonal property  belonging  to  the  Indians  or 
more  than  the  value  of  $1,600,000,000.     In 
the  disposal  of  this  property    the    Indians 
have  no  voice  whatsoever  and  the  state- 
ment is  made  by  Mr.  Frear  that  the  prop- 
erty  of    the    Indians    "has    literally  been 
looted  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars. 
To  the  people  of  this  country  it  is  un- 
believable    that     Congress     should     havet 
stood  by    and    permitted    the  little  Indian 
Bureau  oligarchy  to  inflict  such  injustice 
and  wrongs  upon  the  Indian  wards  of  this 
government.      Among     other     things     Mr. 
Frear    charges    that   the    land    of   a   dead. 
Indian  can  be  sold  by  the  Indian  Bureau 
without  consent  of  the  heirs.    The  Bureau 
determines  the  heirs  and  there  can  be  no 
court  review.    Under  the  rule  of  the  Bu- 
reau an  Indian  cannot  dispose  of  his  prop- 
erty   without    the    Bureau's    consent;    he 
cannot  hire   a    lawyer    to    represent  him 
without  the   approval   of   the   Indian   Bu- 
reau,   nor     can    he    compel   this  body   to 
render  him   any  account  of  his  Property. 
In  short,  the  Indian's  funds   are   held  by 
the  Indian  Bureau  and  can  be  disposed  of 
by    it    without    let  or  hindrance,   without 
even   getting  the  consent  of  Congress. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  abuses  to 
which  Mr.  Frear  calls  attention.  To  this 
is  added  also  the  testimony  of  Senator 
Wheeler  of  Montana,  who  asserts  that  tne 
property  and  resources  of  the  Indians 
have  been  shamefully  dissipated  under  the 
supposed  guardianship  of  the  Indian  Bu- 

Add  to  this  looting  of  their  property 
the  fact  that  the  Indian  children  in  the 
boarding  schools  are  in  ^  many  cases 
shamefully  and  cruelly  treated  and  that 
the  Indians  in  general  are  denied  the  med- 
ical  care  and  attention  to  which  they  are 
justly'  entitled,  and  we  have  a  story  x^hich 
should  bring  a  blush  of  shame  to  the  face 
of   any   honest   American. 

The  people   of   this   country   are   at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  Congress   perm,^ 
such    unspeakable   wrongs   to   be   inflicted 
upon   the   American   Indians,   the   pathetic 
remnant  of  a  once  great  race.    It  is  hard 
to  understand  how  the  Indian  Bureau  can 
be  made  up  of  men  ^h^se  hear  s  are  not 
touched    with    pity    and    friendliness    for 
these  dependent  wards  of  the  government 
1        If  the  people  of  the  states,  within  the 
borders   of  which   the  Indian   reserv«(ijns 
lie,  were  given  charge  of  these  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Federal  gqx|niffieat  tb- 

-  a.!.^i  Tvaa  the   tMrfHn   the   family.         \ 

inrtians  would  receive  honest;  humane  and 
renerous  treatment.  Surely  Congress 
•annot  delay  much  longer  in  calling  the 
Indian  Bureau  to   account. 


Sen^ife   Committee  Hear^ 

Complaints  Against 

Indian  Bureau 


Charges  that  Indian  agents  and 
commissioners  under  the  Indian 
bureau  have  grossly  neglected 
their  duties  In  caring  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Indians,  were  made  to- 
day at  an  investigation  held  In  the 
council  chambers  at  the  city  hall.| 
when  Senator  Lynn  J.  Frazier, 
North  Dakota,  chairman  of  the| 
senate  Investigating  committee; 
Senator  W.  B.  Pine,  Oklahoma; 
Louis  R.  Glavis.  chief  Investigat 
or  and  Nelson  A.  Mason,  clerk  o 
the  committee,  queried  representa- 
tives  of  the  agencies  and  Indians 

Tales  of  neglect,  of  carelessness, 
of  abuse  and  of  starvation  were 
told  by  those  placed  on  the  witnessi 
stand   during  the   day. 

Men  who  have  worked  on  staffs 
of  Indian  schools  and  of  Indian 
agencies  told  of  wilful  neglect  on 
the   part  of  superintendents     and 

principals. 

Foremost  among  the  witnesses 
today  was  Charles  Mlnore.  former 
stenographer  to  L.  D.  Arnold,  su- 
perintendent  of  tjie  Klamath  agen- 
cy, Oregon.  .  Minore  declared  that 
Arnold  not  only  vas  lax  in  his  du- 
ties, but  that  h(5  had  declared 
many  times  that  he  disliked  In- 
dians. 

Mlnore  testified  that  the  physi- 
cian of  the  agency.  Dr.  William  T. 
Rogers,  was  likewise  lax  In  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  and  that 
many  times  he  Uad  refused  to  go 
to  see  Indians  wlio  were  sick.  Spe- 
cific instances  were  cited  by  Min- 
ore, who  declared  that  since  Dr. 
Rogers  and  Superintendent  Arnold 
were  friends  the  superintendent 
had  never  Investigated  complaints 
against  the  doctor,  nor  had  he  re- 
ported such  complaints  to  head- 
quarters. 

Another  Important  witness  or 
the  morning  was  Mrs.  Charles  Wel- 
felt,  who,  with  her  husband,  Chas. 
Welfelt.  was  formerly  employed  at 
Towaoc  school,  Colorado.  They 
have  since  been  transferred  to 
Fort  Mohave,  Arizona,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  unpleasant  locali- 
ties in  the  Indian  service,  largely, 
they  declare,  because  of  their  op- 
position to  conditions     at  Towaoc 

school. 

Mrs.  Welfelt  acted  as  cook  for 
several  years  at  Towaoc,  and  she 
declared  that  the  children  were 
given  Insufficient  amounts  of  food 
to  eat,  and  that  not  only  was  food 
scarce  at  the  school,  but  that  dried 
fruits  for  their  use  were  wormy, 
and  that  flour,  kept  in  the  dirty 
basement  of  the  building,  was  full 
of  worms,  and  that  mice  and  cats 
played  about  in  the  flour,  which 
was  not  protected. 

Upon  questioning  by  Mr.  Glavis, 
Mrs.  Welfelt  testified  that  while 
there  was  whole  milk  for  the  chil- 
dren to  drink,  the  amount  was  in- 
sufficient, and  that  the  milk,  when 
brought  Into  the  house  from  the 
barns,  was  full  of  dirt  and  manure 
and  was  not  fit  to  be  consumed. 

Mrs.  Welfelt  declared  that  the 
wife  of  the  superintendent,  who 
acted  as  matron,  told  the  cooks  to 
use  the  materials  provided,  and 
once,  when  the  meat  was  full  of 
maggots,  said  that  cooking  the 
meat  would  make  it  digestible  and 
good    for   the   children. 

That  the  superintendent  and  his 
wife  opened  Christmas  boxes  sent 
to  the  children  and  kept  the  things 
they  liked  was  charged  by  Mrs. 
Welfelt.  who  said  that  the  fruit, 
such  as  pears  and  peaches,  from 
the  school  orchards,  was  kept  by 
the  superintendent  for  his  personal 
use.  and  was  not  given  for  the  use 
of  the  children. 

Charles  Welfelt  was  next  called, 
and  his  testimony  substantiated 
that  of  his  wife.  He  also  declared 
that,  as  the  school  was  graded  only 
up  to  the  fourth  grade,  the  strong 
boys  who  could  work  around  the 
school  were  kept  in  the  fourth 
I  grade    two    or   three    years. 

Upon    being    questioned      further 

Welfelt  declared  that  because  of 
conditions  at  the  school  he  was 
transferred  to  Fort  Mohave.  In 
spite  of  his  splendid  record  as  en- 
gineer of  Towaoc. 

Buildings  at  Fort  Mohave,  he 
testified,  are  in  his  opinion  not  fit 
to  house  people,  and  In  summer  the 
temperature  goes  as  high  as  116  or 
120  degrees.  Children  are  brought 
to  this  school  from  a  distance  of 
many  miles,  because,  as  there  is  no 
farm  land  near  the  school,  there 
are  no  settlements  near  there.  At 
present  there  are  about  275  chil- 
dren in  the  school,  he  said. 

Brutal    punishments   were   give 
to  children   who  ran  away     from 
Rice  school  on  the  San  Carlos  res 
ervatlon  In  Arizona,  testified  Pat 


rick  l?8Tnre4yr-wlia.JXASuii6Xt  oalle( 
before  the  committee.     He  review- 
ed  the  pn^.^'-hment  meted  out  to 
group  of  four  girls,  and   declarei 
that    other    girls   who    were    beini 
punished   were   chained   to      theii 
beds  at  night,  and  were  taken  t< 
the     dining     room     with     chains 
around    their    necks. 

In   answer   to   a   question  F-?  t< 
why   reports   of   these    things  ha< 
not  been  made  by  the  employes,  h< 
declared  that  they  were  afraid   o1 
being  dismissed  or  transferred  be- 
cause ofo  going  over  the  heads  ol 
their  superior  officers.     Whenevei 
investigators  came  to  thfe     school 
they  were  always  accompanied  b: 
the  superintendent,     so  that     the; 
would  see  only  what  the  superin- 
tendent wanted  them  to  see,      h< 

said. 

Health  conditions  In  Inyo  coun- 
ty, California,  was  described  as  be- 
ing very  bad  by  Miss  Naomi  Stutz- 
man  of  San  Francisco,  field  work- 
er  for  the  Pacific  division.  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,     who     opened  the 
afternoon   session.     She   said   that 
$500  was  allotted  for  health  workl 
in   three  reservations,     and      that 
since  the  reservation  nurse^had  re- 
signed  from  the  service  there  has 
been  no  one  to     look     ^^ier     XY^^ 
health  and  welfare  of  400  Indians. 
Conditions  at  Needles  were  outlin- 
ed by  Miss  Stutzman. 

Yuma  Indians  were  to  be  called 
later  this  afternoon,  Patrick  Mc- 
Glll  being  the  first  of  several  who 
were  to  testify  as  to  conditions  in 
the  Yuma  territory. 

The  hearing  will  continue  tomor- 
row, and  is  open  to  the  public. 


REMd.  WEVA»A--0AZ6TTE 
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OPAGANDA 
CAJygA/GN 

Zndian  Bureau  Member 
Charges  One  Candidate 
Joined  Critics*  Forces 


WASHINGTON,  Dec.  10.  W— A 
charge  thet  during  the  recent  cam- 
paign, "no  less  a  gentleman  than  a 
candidate  lor  the  Presidency." 
joined  propagandists  on  thaJE^n 
qi.acHpTi  waa  made  by  Commlssion- 
wCharles  M.  Burke  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  before  the  House  Interior 
Department  appropdattOTis  subcom- 

""^S^  eommlwlqner  ffld  not  n«m» 
the  candWatetohls  tortteuw^made 
mibllo  today,  but  ai^d  «f •. "f^ffi 
had  written  a  letter  «»<»  ^"^JS* 
it  throughout  Indian  country  to  the 
effect  that  if  elected  he  woidd  maln- 
tein  schools  lor  I?dlan  children  up 
Z  the  standard  of  such  a  sch^l  ^ 
New  York  State,  where  the  cost  lor 
each  child  is  $600  ^.y^^; .  „,tt-d  a 
Previously  Burke  Ji«J,f"*"^*^  * 

^Xer^i  cl^^rrS^n  *fcC^. 
^*?ured  oTa  ^-day  schoo^  year  Is 
a  little  more  than  $66,  or  24.T  cents 

*  He^'branded  as  tmtnie  and  mte^ 
ipSinK  a  statement  he,»»**„il!S 
STu  published  widely  and  wcepted 
S  the^lnstitute  for  Gover^^^*  bl- 
«parch  that  Indian  children  are  pc 
l^g  led  by  the  government  at  U 
!^«fc  fl.  dav  The  average  lor  looa 
ge.  he  ^id.  is  20.4  cents  >  puplj/ 


INION  OF  READERS 
AS  WRITTEN  TO 
GAZETTE  J 

W  OF  INDIANS 


Editor  Gazette:    About  a  wee«  »«o 
I  ^  had  a«  •dltori"!  to  which  you  re- 

'iLd  the  matter  of  ««'»<!»  ^"f^f* 
1  .  v.^««  fnlrlv  treated  at  tne 
li'-^'^nt  t^Ve^ent  and  the  pur- 
^"''f  n?  .uch  «S  would  give  one 
|C^mp^-^hat^th^J---«,•J 

Sn»  to  their  welia^wa*  en- 
tirely satisfactory  ^U  arou^- 

About  the  same  time  °^  °;  I^^^ 

Keno  dally  Pf  ^f^'a  Ben^^^dlS 
«ut  as  emanattog  from  a  Reno  ^    ^^ 

*^:^d"dTvtrys''clnty  supply  of  lood 

'S^Jifc  the  winter  months,  tuey  were 
during  the  win^  ^  ^^ 

bde^fhe  Si^artson  a.  I  the  hor«^ 
\^^%  Sm  inThe  winter  and  turn  him 

"^^i'orU'te'u-  to  mvestlg^^ 

-YErr  yi "  -.--n 

roverthn?.:^itt:^«^»  ™ 

^/a'ilstance^ls  g^ven.  i^s-y  -all 

|f^wVJ^^rbt\hl*fmrff; 

treatment  accoraeu  ^  „..tpnce  on 
oblleed  to  starve  out  an  e^'i^^ence  on 
if  dlirinsufllclent  lor  a  person  to  live 
on  TOe  matter  is  Indeed  very  serious. 
'«'^e  observes  numerous  ewes  of 
lSll^e«  old  Indians  suffering  «id  to 

"^;  treatment  e'fte^^,^  J?* 
^^  tne  maimed,  t^e  crippled.  and 
^e  infirm  Indians,  should  be.  at  tne 
*ds  o^thls  great  and  g?«d  8ovem- 
«,*Tit  no  less  than  that  •which  is  ex- 
"nde'd^y  the  state  of  Nevada  to  its 
Sa  and  aged  citizens.  Tour  good 
y^  ^nd   that   of   the   other   good 


newspapers  of  Nevada  should  bend 
iwy  energy  to  bring  before  tSe 
Sroper  government  officials  the  wa! 
scti  in  the  premises. 

T      .    1.    ».  JOHN  T.  BETD. 

jtoyelock^  Nev. 
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Reservation  'Pie.* 

l\\  T^  ^^^^  ^^^^  considerable  disgust  t-haj^  B. 
l\4|Creager,   Texas   repumican   cneiitain,    is  ^eK- 
Pbg^litical  *'pie"  for  five  of  his  political  friends,  and 
.that  one  of  them,  Cato  Sells  of  Fort  Worth,  would 
like  to  have  back  his  former  position  of  Indian  com- 
missioner.   With  Mr.  Sell's  record  as  Indian  commis- 
sioner we  are  not  in  the  least  concerned,  neither  are 
we  moved  to  resentment  by  the  fact  that  three  of  Mr. 
Creager's  prospects  for  federal  appointment  are  Hoov- 
er democrats.    We  do  resent  the  fact  that  apfpomty 
ment  to  the  Indian  service  continues  to  rest  entirely!  j 
upon  the  rotten  structure  of  political  patronage. 

While  the  congress  is  in  recess,  the  subcommittee 
of  the  senate  on  Indian  affairs  will  continue  its  in- 
vestigations, and  that  may  be  worth  something,  per- 
haps. But  who  does  not  know  these  Indian  affairs 
investigations,  that  always  promise  sweeping  reforms 
and  drag  on  interminably?  And  who,  we  ask,  ex- 
pects much  from  them  in  results?  Nobody,  we  answer 
promptly;  exactly  nobody. 

.  The  root  of  the  evil  is  in  distribution  of  Indian, 
bureau  jobs  by  patronage.    If  there  is  any  depart-, 
ment   of   federal   government   which  more   obviously^ 
aemands  the  employment  of  especially  trained  men^ 
than  the  Indian  bureau  we  do  not  know  it.    Justic^^ 
io  the  Indian  demands  that  he  be  studied  and  helped^^j 
iiot  arbitrarily  herded  and  bullied.    But  herding  andj 
bullying,  not  to  say  robbing  and  starving,  have  been, 
the  rule  for  Jndian  administration  if  the  testimony  ot^ 
scores  of  witnesses  at  manylin  investigative  hearing 
amounts  to  anything.  , 

When  the  United  States  puts  the  Indian  under  the 
care  of  competent  teachers,  i^hysicians  and  adminis- 
trators who  have  something  of  the  anthropologist's 
interest  in  and  respect  for  the  mind  and  traditions 
of  a  vanishing  race,  then  we  shall  begin  to  hope  lor 
justice  on  the  reservations.  Until  this  policy  is 
adopted,  the  Indian  must  rely  upon  providence  Ij^ 
an  occasional  wise  and  humane  man  to  come  to  h^ 
I  by  the  uncertain  roads  of  political  prefennent. 
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EDITORIAL 


FftLL  IS  lillENlB 


L^tteTfiiFits  at  Influence  Be- 
ing Used  to  Obtain  Gifts 
for  Church. 


I 


3y  the  Associated  Press. 

A  letter   purporting  to  show  that  a 

sueeestlon  was  made  by  an  official  ol 

hf  American  Baptist  Home  Mi^swnary 

society   to  obtain   as   much  mon«y  ^^ 

possible  from  In'^^"^,'"c.^^5t™  of 
Uue  Albert  B.  F«U  J««  ^ecietary  oi 
the  Interior,  was  read  today  into  me 
record  of  the  Senate  Indian  investiga 

'"■Jhe  letter,  read  by  Senator  Whe^ler^ 

°*«'"l-^„  "IriTn  T •  Charllf  Whl^ 
Sa'rT  of;tf-ie^^^^^^  D^Wee^s, 
nresldent  of  Bacone   College   m   vj^j» 

homa.    It  was  dated  Ff,'^«,'-y,„^ Vi^h- 
n  talked  with  our  f^end  m  Wash 
•   -f«*^  "    tbP    letter    said,      aoout    me 
mgton,      tne   }^^\^J,        -;j^  and  I  am 
whole  matter  of  future  giiwa^^^^^^^^^ 

tune  to  striKe.  iviy  »  .-^gj^tly  and 
concentrate  ca^«^^}^y;„S^t^  brine  Klfts 
rtr»ns^Tve«ry".»a?,er 

amount. 

Urffed    Increaied    GlfU. 

..xT^  ^»^a  knows  what  the  future  may 
I  ijby  a  cSe  o?  officials  andsome^ 
htal  will  depend,  I  P^^^^^J^- "Sie^^xt 
Mr.  F'^"'?^^"'L*LTtode?d   beWn  now 

ff  Ma^c^h^>.«H  ^ouYd.*thI^- 
?J^!'°a«^'t^afyrsee7«-^^^^ 
large  a  number  as  possible  of  the  In 

'''s"natr"\vheeler  read  the  letter  after 
he  had  lnquire4  of  Charles  H.  Burke 

Sonatronf  had  been'  made  by  I«dlaSS- 
in  addition   to  the  one   of  inore  than 

Rurke  replied  that  other  donations 
had  b«n  made  and  that  th«  ««*  of^^ 
office  would  show  the  detail.  He  s^W 
h.  had  "no  recollection  of  tne  leiier 
STw^ks  and  that  he'had never  heard 

'  TeUs  of  Influence. 

Wheeler  then  read  another  letter  al- 
leged to  have  been  written  by  Weeks 
tf>  Samuel  Bryant,  treasurer  of  the  Bap- 

ist^  sociely.  laying  the  Southern  Bap- 
tists -would  give  a  great  deal Jf  «^' 
rid  of  my  influence  witii  the  Indians 
and  with  the  department  offlciaU. 

'•I  shall  expect  the  society."  the  let- 
ter said   "to  remain  firm  m  their  con- 

rol  and  support  of  Bacone  College,  be- 
cause  we  cannot  afford  to  betray  the 
trust  of  the  Indians." 

, . — ■ — -• . — ■ 


According  to  a  series  of  articles  in  a  magazine 
of  national  circulation,  one  of  the  biggest  and  best 
of  the  magazines,  our  Indian  Bureau,  a  part  of  the 
federal  government,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  vilest  set 
of  scoundrels  that  ever  escaped  lynching. 

Under  this  benign  administration  of  Indian  af- 
fairs the  redmen  and  their  women  and  children  have 
been  starved,  robbed,  beaten,  overworked  and  even 
thrown  into  jail  without  benefit  of  trial.  The  articles 
we  refer  to  are  based  upon  a  careful,  first-hand  in- 
yestlgation  of  the  condition  of  the  wards  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau  throughout  the  West  And  these  articles 
leaYe  no  escajpe  from  this  conclusion: 

You  could  rake  the  penitentiaries  the  world 
OV«r  and  nwer  find  a  more  rotten,  a  more  \mprin- 
jelpled,  a  more  unscrupulous,  a  more  hard-hearted 
'pt  a  more  cruel  aggregation  of  villains  than  these 
yrhJte  Indian  agents.  The  story  of  their  infamy 
^  jbrii^  to  mind  the  lines  of  the  poemi 
C         ^'Fot  they  starve  the  little  frightened  child 

iTill  ft  weeps  both  night  and  day ; 

ttiey  scourge  the  sick  and  flog  the  fool 
And  Jibe  the  old  and  gray." 
^ ids  of  Indian  children  are  dying  of  mal- 
nutrition because  the  white  scoundrels  in  charge  of 
them  are  misusing  the  funds  given  for  the  care  of 
these  children!. 

There  are  sections  wherein  destitute  Indians,  — 
men,  women  and  children,  entitled  to  governmental 
tare,  Mve  like  famished  dogs  the  year  around.  A 
scene  Is  described  where  a  tribe  of  Indians  are  not 
getting  one  square  meal  a  yearj  their  himger  is  sim- 
ply appalling. 

The  so-called  Indian  schools  are  more  like  Jails, 
and  the  boys  are  kicked  and  cuffed  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  Indeed  convicted  felons  in  our  peni- 
tentiaries are  receiving  better  treatment  than  the  In- 
dians today.  And,  un-American  as  it  may  seem, 
these  white  blatherskites  have  the  power  to  lock  up 
then-  wards  in  Jail  without  the  benefit  of  a  trial. 
They  have  been  given  power,  of  life  and  death  over 

the  Indian. 

Disease  Is  rampant  lamong  the  Indians,  and  while 
this  is  the  richest  government  on  earth  today,  Indian 
men,  women  and  children  are  dying  off  like  flies  for 
the  want  of  medical  attendance  and  medical  supplies 
that  would  cost  comparatively  little. 

As  a  result  of  the  criminal  callousness  of  the 
white  scoundrels  called  Indian  agents,  the  Indians 
are  becoming  exterminated  by  starvation,  brutality 
and  disease.  And  the  time  has  come  when  something 
should  be  done  about  It.  Like  every  other  American, 
the  Indian  is  entitled  to  life,  liberty  and  happiness. 

And  it  is  not  sufficient  that  this  maladministra- 
tion of  Indian  affairs  be  stopped.  The  rascals  re- 
sponsible for  it  should  be  punished.  If  they  got  their 
Just  deserts  they  would  be  made  to  answer  with 
their  own  lives  for  the  Indian  lives  they  have  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  graft  and  incompetency.  Hang- 
ing would  be  too  good  for  them. 

What  will  Mr.  Hoover  do  about  this  national 
crime?  What  will  he  do  to  remove  this  black,  stain 
from  the  nation's  reputation?  Let  us  watch  and  see. 

The  Indian  Bureau  set  up  a  howl  of  protest  when 
the  firat  article  was  published.  The  magazine  then 
announced  that  it  would  withold  further  publication 
pending  evidence  from  the  Bureau  that  the  charges 
were  not  well  founded.  The  Bureau  failed  to  pro- 
duce convincing  rebuttal,  so  the  rest  of  the  dirt  was 
snilled. 


'  -^ 


Marry   O 

CHARLES  T.  .  LTTlMliria    Vl* 
never  forgiven  for  one, of  hlu 
most   notable   public  work*. 
Thla   was   the  Telocating   q|   jlwi^ 
Warner  Ranch  Indiana.  ".   '  T 


\-.T 


THE  EXILES 
Tliese  unhappy  people  wer# 
ejected  from  their  Ancestral 
homes  at  the  mountain  ,  hot 
springs  by  a  shabby  technicality. 
It  was  a  serious  problem  what 
should  be  done  with  them.         •,•- 

The  Indian  Bureau  picked  out 
a  tract  of  land  where  a  rabbil 
would  have  starved  to  death* 
Lmnmis  made  a  personal  appeal 
to  Roosevelt,  who  was  then  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  As  a 
result  Lunmils  was  made  head  pt 
a  commission  to  find  a  location^ 
where  these  miserable  Ishmaelites 
could  find  homes. 


:■   f  • 


4  -r* 


»"»• 


THE  OLD  HOME 
He  spent  montha,  plodding 
through  the  mountains  Jn/ ;  # 
wagon.  After  examining  icpti 
forty  ranches  he  sheeted  the 
present  reservation  at  Pala.  Th* 
Warner  Ranch  Indiians  were 
packed  Into  wagons  and  aaid  ii 
broken-hearted  good-by  to  thetf^ 
old  homes.  *  ^  ^^' 

At  Pala,  they  have  3438  a^rci 
in  place  of  the  900  they  left.  They 
have  about  eight  times  as  muett 
water  and  much  better  soil;  bul 
they  have  never  forgiven  Iiiimmle 
or  the  government  for  taking 
them  away  from  the  old  homes 
where  their  people  He  burled. 


•  »■« 


HIGH-BROW  AVALAKCHE 
Every  morning  some  one  Im 
Hollywood    starts    a    brand  -  nent 
magazine. 

There  must  be  upward  af  ,l| 
xnnu<m  devoted  to  the  acreea 
actors  and  their  art;  nearly  eretJl 
healthy  x)«r8on  in  town  owns  oot  • 
or  more  publications  devoted  t€ 
scattering  sage  phflosophy,  poem^ 
and  bright  remarles. 

It  must  be  great  ti>  own  a  nN^ 
sine  of  your  very,  f^wT  owh;  iwtS 
dont  own  one  yet  Uy  teeUnf  H 
that  somebody  has  to  be  the  fs^de 
ers;  so  I  have  wlUlnfly  saertt 
tlced  myself  on  the  altair.  Z  «n| 
the  readers.  Kot  iihat  1  realUr 
read  them,  of  course   •   *  • 


PREHISTORIC  LIP  8TICKE 
With  some  grief  and  morttils 
cation  I  hereby  record  an  impoM 
tant  but  humlllathig  fact  Just  dies- 
covered  by  the    Southwest   Mil* 
seum.    It  relates  to  the  very  ftr^ 
industry  of  Los  Angeles.  It  watt^ 
oranges,    cantaloupes    cr    eTe||i 
magazines  of  thought  and  ImpreiRjj 
sion.     It  was  selilng  Up  sticks  ti( 
flappers,  t 

No  fooling.  As  wrtl  as  areheetat  i 

gists  are  able  to  Judge,  the  fM|[| 
industry  ever  undertaken  by  I4i( 
Angeles  was  sending  ochre  sa4 
other  mineral  colors  to  C3atallMi 
in  exchange  for  pottery.  Thi|( 
also  sent  meal  mads  out  of  aconM% 
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JNDIAN    DEPARTMENT    UNDER    FIRE 

tsrfi^'^v,"  rumblings  of  a  shake- 
up  in^the  Indmn  department  have  been  heard.  It 
is  certain  It^i^  jfcb?  forthcoming  session  of  Con- 
gress will  (Ug  deeply  into  the  subject.  Maybe  the 
^department  will  be  given  a  bath  instead  of  a 
whitewash. 

Charges  against  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the 
Public  Lands  Department  of  the  United  States 
government,  so  serious  as  to  infer  that  the  18,000 
Indians  remaining  out  of  150,000  in  1850  are  held 
in  a  condition  of  virtual  serfdom,  were  laid  before 
a  special  investigatiijg  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  at  San  Francisco  on  Monday.  The 
charges  had  been  anticipated,  as  the  hearings 
were  granted  after  strenuous  representations 
to  Federal  authorities  by  the  Cahfornia  Indian 
Defense  AgsQj^^iation  and  the  Federation  of  Wo- 
meiTs^Clubs. 

The  Senate  committee  was  told: 

That  action  has  been  instituted  which  indi- 
cates intention  to  dam  the  Klamath  River  despite 
the  rejection  of  such  a  proposal  by  the  voters  of 
California. 

That  Indians  have  been  despoiled  of  good 
land  and  given  worthless  land. 

That  the  Indian  Bureau  has  refused  to  pro- 
\ide  the  necessities  of  life  to  aged,  ill  and  starv- 
ing Indians. 

^      That  there  has  been  lack  of  medical  atten- 
tion and  indifference  to  suffering. 

That  Indian  affairs  have  been  mismanaged 
persistently. 

That  Federal  authorities  have  refused  to  co- 
operate with  county  authorities  in  aiding  indig- 
ents and  Federal  aid  has  been  refused  Indians 
living  off  their  Reservations  or  attempting  to  sup- 
port themselves  by  working  for  whites. 

All  or  any  of  which,  if  founded  on  fact,  shoi 
lead  to  a  complete  investigation  by  Congress, 
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LBFT  BUROF8  thVt 
»  Mr.  Gene  Tunney»  JIM 
champ,  le  about  t©  sail  home  trodt 
Europe  with  his  wife— leaTtof  tM 
place  flat  And  this  after  all  hH 
promisee  to  start  a  salon  la  T^i/Bm 
don.  Well,  the  BnglWh  will  hav^ 
to  stagger  alcmg  as  w^  las  thiif 
can  with  George  Bernard  8hai 
H.  O.  Wells  and  Bennett 
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Indian  Bureau  Despoiling  Tribesmen  o 


/ 


Wealth 


Government    Bureau    As- 
sailed by  John  Collier  of 
Defense  Association 


«i 


^Undoubtedly  tne  coming  year 
will  see  something  constructive  done 
in  Indian  allairs,  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  onslaught  on  Indian 
rights  intensifies,"  John  Collier  of 
the  American  Indian  Defense  Asso- 
ciation said  at  the  San  Francisco 
Center  session  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis  yesterday. 

"There  is  a  series  of  wild  strug- 
gles going  on  to  prevent  outright 
the  theft  of  Indian  water  rights  in 
Wisconsin,  Montana,  Utah  and 
Arizona.  These  spoliations  are 
being  pushed  and  indorsed  by  the 
guardian  of  the  Indian— the  Indian 
Bureau — making  it  an  odd  case  of 
the  guardian  of  a  ward  openly 
promoting  legislation  to  despoil  that 
which  he  has  sworn  to  protect. 

"Unless  radical  changes  are 
made  in  the  management  of  Iri- 
[dian  affairs,  in  ten  years  it  will  be 
good-by  to  the  Indian,  for  his  civi- 
^zation  cannot  resist  the  taking 
Lway  of  his  children  to  boardinj 
schools. 


^  ces 


Our  Indian  Record 

The  Indians  of  half  a  doze^  v^est- 
em  states,  m^n^  Winnemuca, 
Nevada,  take  the  sensible  position 
that  what  they  want  from  the  gov- 
ernment is  not  votes  but  fulfilled 
promises.     They    regard   the   priv- 
ilege  of  casting     a  ballot  for     the 
next   ''great  white   father"   with   a 
Bour  eye  as  long  as  they  are  plun-  . 
dered    and    exploited,    deprived    of  I 
their  land  and  hunting  rights,  and 
generaUy  bedeviled.     And  who  can 

blame  them? 

Nobody.     But,   unfortunately,    to 
another     question  —  who     cares  ?— 
the   answer    also   is   nobody.     Our 
treatment  of  the  Indian  is  notori- 
ously  disgraceful.     It     has     never 
been     anything     else.       Everybody 
knows    it.      But    nobody   with    the 
power  to  remedy  it  gives  a  tinker's 
dam.     Heretofore,  the    Indian,  not 
having    a    vote,    meant   nothing    to 
congress.    Now  he  has  a  vote,  but 
there  are  too  few  of  him  to  mean 
anything.     He  gets  it  both  ways. 

Oi  course,  it  is  to  nobody's  eco- 
nomic  advantage   to  treat  the  In- 
dian decently,  while  it  is  decidedly 
to   the   advantage   of  many  people 
to  rob  him.     So,  under     the     con- 
temporary philosophy   which  holds 
that  nothing  matters  but  economic 
advantage,   we  may  expect  to   see 
the  robbing     go  on.     And     before 
long  poor  Lo  will  have  been  driv- 
en from  the  earth  into  the  Happy 
Hunting  Ground,  where,  no  doubt, 
he  will  be  much  better  off. 

The  march  of  civilization  is  in- 
deed majestic,  and  there  Is  much 
reason  for  regarding  It  with  com- 
placency. But  an  occasional 
thought  for  ther  helpless  primitive 
peoples  being  ground  beneath  Its 
wheels  Induces  several  very  differ- 
ent emotions. 


DECEMBER   1,  1928 

lianglUCsaiL  Condemned 
-  * ,,  ^  senators  investigating  the 
[ndiai\  bureS^  «fliwed  a  startling 
amount  of  iftfiimatfon  at  a  "recent 
session  in  Riverside.  Witnesses  told 
of  the  inefBciency  of  the  bureau,  the 
abuses  that  marked  it,  the  neglect 
and  cruelty  to  which  its  supposed 
beneficiaries  are  subjected.  The  evi- 
dence supporting  the  charges  would 
be  startling  if  the  charges  were  new. 
The  earnest  men  and  women  whose 
efforts  have  been  volunteered  on  be- 
half of  the  Indians  are  not  easily  dis- 
couraged. They  >.ill  keep  yp  the 
fight,  ever  hoping  thit  reform  As  to 
treatment  of  the  wronged  wards 
of  the  government  finally  may  be 
brought  about. 
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Tndia*is  demand  the 

FTLFILMENT  OF  PLEDGES. 
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The  Indians  of  half  a  dozen 
,»estern  states,  meeting  at  Winne- 
mucca.  Nevada,  take  the  sensible 
position  that  what  they  want  from 
the  government  is  not  votes  but 
fulfilled  promises. 

They  regard  the  privilege  of  cast- 
ing a  ballot  for  the  next  "great 
white  father"  with  a  sour  eye  as 
lon^  as  they  are  plundered  and  ex- 
ploited, deprived  of  their  land  and 
hunting  rights,  and  generally  be- 
deviled.   And  who  can  blame  them . 

Nobody.  But,  unfortunately,  to 
another  question-who  cares?-the 
answer  also  is  nobody.  Our  treat- 
ment of  the  Indian  is  notoriously 
disgraceful.  Everybody  knows  it. 
But  nobody  with  the  power  to  rem- 
edy it  gives  a  tinker's  dam. 

Heretofore,  the  Indian,  not  hav- 
ing a  vote,  meant  nothing  to  con- 
gress. Now  he  has  a  vote,  but 
there  are  too  few  of  them  to  mean 
anything.    He  gets  It  both  ways. 

Of  <»<^rse,  it  is  to  nobody's  eco- 
nomic advantage  to  treat  the  In- 
diifn  decently,  while  it  is  decidedly 
,^0   the   advantage  of  many  people 

to  rob  him,. 

So    under  the  cotemporary  phil- 
osophy which  holds    that    nothing 
matters    but    economic    advantage, 
we  may  expect  to  see  the  robbing 
go  on.     And  before   long  poor  Lo 
win  have   been    driven    from    the 
earth     into     the     Happy    Hunting 
Ground,  where,  no  doubt,  he  will 
be  much  better  off. 


The  march  of  civilization  is  some- 
times majestic. 

But  an  occasional  thought  for  the 
helpless  primitive  peoples  being 
I  ground  beneath  Us  wheels  Induces 
I  several  very  different  emotjona. 
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Mi3S  Haupt  To  Speak 
j      On  Indian  Conditions 

Lecturer  and  Writer  Will  Tell  of 
Investigations 

In  view  of  the  publicity  given  by  the 
Literary  Digest  of  January  26  to  an  ex- 
pose by  our  fellow  townsman,  John  Col- 
lier, of  the  alleged  incredibly  atrocious 
practices  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  Miss  Hope 
Elizabeth  Haupt  should  prove  a  drawing 
card  when  she  speaks  Sunday  evening  at 
8  p.  m.  at  the  Mill  Valley  M.  E.  Church  on 
*'The  Appeal  of  Red  Man's  Land.* 

Miss  Haupt,  whose  home  is  in  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C,  is  a  lecturer,  missionary  and 
writer  for  the   Indians.     At  the  request 
.of   Dr.   Herman    Parshall,    Canon    of   the 
Episcopal  Cathedral  of  Duluth  and  head 
of  18  missions  to  the  Chippewas,  she  has 
spent  17  years  visiting  missions  of  every 
faith,  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  Mor- 
,  mon,   and   has   made   a  careful   study   of 
I  Indians  all  over  the  country.     She  com- 
mends in  highest  terms  the  two  superb 
organizations   of   California   to  fight  for 
I  the  rights  of  Indians  against  the  powers 
that  have   been   crushing   them  for  cen- 
turies,  the    Indian    Defense    Association 
under    the    leadership    of    John    Collier, 
and   the   Indian   Board    of   Co-operation, 
whose  president  is  Attorney  J.  W.  Hen- 
derson. .  ,  ,. 
Miss  Haupt's  reciUl  of  general  condi- 
tions  corroborates   the   statements   made 
by  a  special  investigator  for  Good  House- 
keeping Magazine. 

Of  Miss  Haupt  as  a  speaker,  some  one 
has  said,  "If  you  want,  instead  of  wheels 
that  spin  and  hum,  wheels  that  bite  a 
track  and  arrive  at  a  destination;  if  you 
want  instead  of  an  individual  who  mere- 
ly  prances  with  a  bat,  one  who  can  make 
a  3-base  hit  in  the  ninth  inning;  in  short, 
if  you  want  a  live  subject  and  \«^^^\ 
theme  so  treated  that  the  philosophy  and 
the  psychology  of  it  are  ^.^^ed  into  the 
diamond  splendor  of  practicability,  hear 
Miss  Haupt  speak  on  *  "The  Appeal  of  Red^ 
Man's  Land.*" 
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ndian  Bureau  Takes  Delight  in 
Tangling  Red  Men  in  Red  Tape 


THHE  EVIDENCE  of  specific  abuses  on  the 
I  ^  Indian  reservations  now  being  collected 
by  a  Senate  sub-committee  seems  less  im- 
portant than  the  general  evidence  of  fos- 
silization  in  the  Indian  Bureau. 

With  slight  exception — for  there  have  been 
some  upstanding  Commissioners  of  Indian 
Affairs — the  management  of  the  Nation's 
Indian  wards  has  been  a  record  of  bureau- 
cratic incapacity,  mismanagement  and  truck- 
ling to  politicians. 

The  primal  difficulty  is  the  Bureau  itself, 
a  collection  of  Government  employes  in 
Washington  trying  to  manage  by  red  tape  the 
affairs,  often  complicated,  often  delicate,  of 
far-distant  groups  of  strange  peoples,  whose 
psychology,  environment,  conditions  of  life 
and  needs  are  as  little  understood  in  Wash- 
ington  as. if  they  were  Borneo  tree  dwellers. 
,  The  Agents,  of  course,  are  on  the  ground. 
But,  assuming  that  an  Agent  happens  to  be 
something  more  than  the  nephew  of  a  Con- 
gressman, such  an  Agent,  be  he  ever  so  wise 
and  competent,  finds  red  tape  a  poor  tele- 
phone wire  to  Washington,  particularly  when 
it  runs  blank  into  the  bureaucratic  wall. 
Even  a  good  Commissioner  may  be  helpless 
iii  the  face  of  the  petrified  ^bureaucracy  under 
him. 

An  illustration  of  the  Bureau's  wisdom  may 
\}e  useful.  Some  years  ago  some  one  put  it 
into  the  head  of  the  Bureau  that  the  Navajos 


ought  to  cut  their  hair.  So  the  order  went 
forth  that  every  Navajo  man  must  shear  the 
long  locks  which  he  wears  tied  up  in  a 
psyche  knot. 

No  question  of  sanitation  or  of  any  other 
practical  matter  was  Involved.  The  Navajo 
spends  hours  weekly  shampooing  his  hair. 
The  sole  assumption  on  which  the  Bureau 
proceeded  was  that  scissors  had  a  magic  to 
transform  the  Navajos  presto  into  civilized 
white  men. 

The  Navajos,  proud  of  their  psyche  knots, 
declined  the  honor.  Then  they  were  in- 
formed that  the  occasional  issues  of  wagons 
and  harness  would  cease  until  they  used  the 
shears.  This  proving  futile,  the  Bureau  then 
herded  all  the  men  it  could  catch  into  its 
reservation  Jails  up  to  their  capacity  and 
held  them  there,  sometimes  for  months,  try- 
ing to  force  them  to  submit  to  the  barber. 

Passive  resistance  beat  the  Bureau,  which 
then  dropped  its  scissors  and  started  think- 
ing up  some  other  magnificent  scheme  to 
civilize  the  Indiai^  by  magic.  ' 

There  are  other  sides  to  the  Bureau's  in- 
competence, but  this  one  ridiculous  example 
serves  to  show  how  little  it  understands  its 
Job  and  how  easily  one  wiseacre  who  happens 
to  get  its  ear  can  override  the  advice  of  the 
best-informed  agents  in  the  field. 

What  the  Bureau  needs  is  not  a  scolding, 
but  a  top  to  bottom  renovation. 
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nvestigators   and   Indians   Indicates 
ge^ent  and  Dishonesty  of  Officials 
andling  Indian  Affairs 


'^olishment  of  the  present  In- 
c  bureau  was  demanded  and  the 
ti  er  of  inefficient  and  cru-1 
Ihv  n  agents  from  one  reservation 
to  another  instead  of  dismissal  of 
punishment,  and  the  failure  of  the 
Indian  bureau  to  recognize  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  Indians, 
w'ere  strongly  protested  this  morn- 
ing at  the  second  session  of  the  in- 
vestigation being  held  here  by  the 
sub-committee  of  the  senate  in- 
vestigation committee. 

Many  solutions  for  the .  present 
bad  conditions  existing  in  the  man- 
agement of  Indian     affairs     were 


stances  of  such   procedure  by  In- 
dian agents. 

Mrs.  Atwooa  was  threatened  by 
Former  Secretary  of  Interior  Al- 
bert  Fall  while  she  was  in  W  ash- 
Ington,  she  testified,  when  he 
told  her  that  It  was  the  poUcy 
of  the  Indian  bureau  to  arrest 
those  who  went  npon  the  Indian 
reservations  and  caused  trouble. 
Tills  threat,  however,  did  not 
deter  Mrs.  Atwood  from  continu- 
ing her  work. 


Condition  of  the  Indian  children 
who  were  taken  from  their  homes 

agement  of  Indian     affairs     were  i  ^j^j^g  ^,^3  ^e-    .—    . 

suggested  by  the  witnesses  at  the  ^^^^^^^'^"teVrible.     Out  of  44  chil-  which  he  lives    and  approved  the 
morning  session.     That  the  Indian.    «^;j^^^5^  'IL^e   returned  to   their   Swing-Johnson  bill  providing     for 


amination,  consisting  of  four  In- 
dians and  the  agent,  for  each  res- 
ervation, where  matters  might  be 
settled  instead  of  being  sent  on  to 
the  bureau  at  Washington. 

Present  indignities  by  employes 
of  the  department  are  the  result 
of  the  system,  he  said,  and  the  only 
method  of  correcting  these  indig- 
nities is  to  abolish  the  system. 

Thomas  L.  Sloane,  a  member  of 
the  Omaha  tribe  of  Nebraska,  now 
an  attorney  residing  at  El  Cajon, 
testified  to  cruel  and  inhuman 
punishment  of  children  at  the  Ge- 
noa school  in  Nebraska,  where 
boys  and  girls  were  whipped  and 
beaten  with  blaclysnakes.  cat-tails, 
and  leather  harness  tugs. 

Sloane  spoke  highly  of  the  work 
done  by  D.  T.  Hoffman,  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  Southern 
California  agency.  He  declared 
that  the  present  superintendent,  C. 
Li.  Ellis,  is  also  superintendent  of 
Indians  in  Oklahoma,  and  does  not 
get  in  personal  touch  with  the  In- 
dians or  with  the  situation  in  the 
Southwest,  and  does  not  visit  the 
Indians.  Sloane  declared  that  the 
Indians  should  become  a  part  of 
the    body   politic    of    the    state    in 


whitt3  and  the  Indians  are  forcei 

to  move.  ,        ,, 

Walter  V.  Woelke,  formerly  edi 
tor   of   Sunset   magazine,    was   the 
final  witness   of   the   morning.   H 
testified    to    conditions    as    he    had 
investigated  them,  declaring     that^ 
the    present   system    must    be    im- 
proved and  urging  that  white  peo-^ 
pie  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  In- 
dian has  an  entirely  different  so- 
cial idea  from  the  white,  and  that 
there  are  great  differences  in  char- 
acter   and    tradition      between   the 
two  races.     He  urged  the  carrying 
on  of  a  new  and  improved  program 
through  other  agencies  which  are 
already  established,  such  as  the  na- 
tional  or  state   public     health   de- 
partments, state     educational  sys- 
tems, and  so  forth. 

He  advocated  the  formation  or 
an  Indian  board  of  control,  consist- 
ing of  a  representative  of  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  and  the  at- 
torney-general, to  work  out  some 
plan  for  the  betterment  of  the  na- 
tive Ameripan,  the  Indian. 


With   proper  training     and   educa- 
tion, is  weU  able  to  handle  his  own 
affairs,  was  declared  by     practic- 
ally   every   witness   called.    Others 
suggested  the  placing     of  the  In- 
dian under  the  department  of  ag- 
riculture  rather   than   the   depart- 
ment of  the  interior,  where  it  now 
Is;   and  others  suggested     the  ap- 
pointment of  a  board  of  control  on 
each   reservation   or  the   establish- 
iiient  of  a  corporation  of  tribes. 

.    That   the   present   Indian    bu« 
reau  has  outlived  Its  usefulness 
by  25  or  80  years,  was  declared 
by  all  of  the  witnesses,  Includ* 
tng  Mrs.  H.  A.  Atwood  of  Riv- 
(prside,  whose  testimony  of  more 
than  an*  hour     brought  to  light 
cases    of    criminal    misappropri- 
ation of  Indian  funds;  unauthor- 
ized   sale    of    Indians*    property, 
including    valuable      stock;    and 
the  antagonism     of  the     Indian 
bureau  to  all  efforts  to  clear  up 


dren   who  were   returned  to   their 
homes    a  year  ago  last  September, 
11    were    suffering    from    typhoid, 
two  had  died  on  the  way  and  four 
had  been  left  at  hospitals  en  route 
because  they  were  too  ill  to  travel. 
A  report  of  Miss  Patterson,  Red 
Cross  nurse  who  investigated  con- 
ditions in  Arizona,  has  been  with- 
held from   Mrs.  Atwood,   although 
Commissioner  Burke  told  her  that 
if  she  would  promise  never  to  give 
publicity  to  the  story  she  might  see 
it.    Miss  Patterson  declared  to  Mrs. 
Atwood  that  conditions  in  the  Near 
East,  where  she  had  served,  could 
not     compare       with      conditions 
among  the  Arizona  Indians. 

Upon  question  Mrs.  Atwood  tes- 
tified that  she  was  financed  by 
herself  and  her  family  and  had 
not  received  financial  support  from 
anyone  or  any  group. 

Dr.  George  P.  Clements  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Swing-Johnson  bill  providing     for 
state  jurisdiction. 

Dr.  Allen  F.  Gillihan  of  the 
health  department,  who  for  10 
years  was  in  the  state  department 
of  health,  described  health  and 
sanitation  conditions  at  that  time 
to  be  very  bad.  Housing  condi- 
tions were  terrible,  he  said,  and 
the  Indian  was  given  as  much  care 
and  protection  against  epidemics  as 
a  wild  rabbit. 

liocating  of  the  Indians  upon 
poor  land,  where  they  have  no 
water  and  can  not  grow  crops,  was 
declared  a  general  practice 
throughout  the  state  of  California. 
The  sale  of  land  belonging  to  the 
Indians  without  their  consent  was 
protested  by  Dr.  Gillihan,  who  said 
that  the  Indians  throughout  the 
state  told  him  that  agents  had  sold 
their  land,  securing  the  Indians* 
thumbprints  to  papers  without  tell- 
ing them  the  purpose.    Indians  are 
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/secure  the  dismissal  of  cruel  and 
idlshonest  employes. 

.  Mrs.  Atwood  was  for  many  years 
chairman  of  Indian  Welfare  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's 
C:lubs,  and  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  has  interested  her- 
self in  the  improvement  of  living 
conditions  of  the  Indians,  not  only 
In  the  Southwest,  but  in  all  parts 
cf  the  country.  That  she  has  ac- 
complished much  in  this  direction 
Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  when 
there  is  great  trouble  for  the  In- 
dians they  immediately  get  In 
touch  with  her;  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  she  is  feared  and  cordial- 
ly  disliked   by  the   Indian   bureau 

officials. 

Among  the  flagrant  cases  cited 
by  Mrs.  Atwood  this  morning  was 
the  recent  case  of  the  Western 
Navajo  Indians,  who  wired  her 
that  their  cattle  were  being  dipped 
for  scabies,  although  there  was  no 
case   of  scabies  among  the  cattle. 


urged  that  Indian  matters  be  plac- 
ed under  the  department  of  agri- 
culture. The  hopeless  condition  of 
Mission  Indians  in  California  would 
be  bettered,  although  Dr.  Clements 
blamed  the  long  years  of  misman- 
agement for  the  present  hopeless 
condition  of  these  Indians. 

"The  only  hope  for  them  1«  to 
make  them  full-fledged  citizens  of 
the  United  States,"  he  declared. 

He  further  stated  that  they  have 
as  much  native  intelligence  as  most  i 
whites,  and  have  a  better  sense  of  ' 
logic.  Proper  care  and  manage- 
ment would  make  them  self-re- 
specting and  would  help  solve  the 
important  labor  problem  of  the 
United   States,   he   said. 

Bureau  Outgrown  Usefulness 
That  the  Indian  bureau  outgrew 
its  usefulness  30  years  ago  was 
maintained  by  L».  J.  Holzworth,  a 
lawyer  of  Phoenix,  who  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Phoenix  Indian 
school  from  1905  to  1910.  He  urged 
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In  payment  for  this  work  the  fat-  .  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  ex- 
test  and  best  cattle  were  being  ap-  j  > 
propriated  by  the  officials  for  sale.^^^ 
About  800  cattle  had  been  corralled 
for  sale  when  Mrs.  Atwood  arrived 
at  Tuba  City,  and  she  not  only  se- 
cured  the   release   of  these   cattle, 
but  later  secured  compensation  for 
the    cattle    that    had    died       while 
being  driven  70  miles  to  the  place 
where  they  were  dipped. 

Following  her  activity  In  the 
Interest  of  the  Indians,  Mrs.  At- 
wood said.  Commissioner  Burke  of 
the  Indian  bureau  came  to  River- 
side to  see  her.  and  suggested  that 
she  could  help  the  Indians  greatly 
by  collecting  phonograph  records, 
which  he  would  be  glad  to  forward 
to  the  Indians. 

Lee's  feri-y  bridge  was  another 
case  cited  by  the  witness,  who  tes- 
tified that  $100,000  of  the  Indians* 
money,  which  they  had  asked  to 
be  used  for  the  development  of 
water  holes,  was  used  to  construct 
a  bridge  at  Lee^s  ferry,  where  it 
was  of  no  use  to  the  Indians  and 
where  a  good  ferry  was  being  op- 
erated. 

Mrs.  Atwood  protested  against 
the  reimbursable  features  of  In- 
dian land  improvements,  declaring 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  outrage- 
ous items  cf  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the   bureau. 

That  superintendents  and  offi- 
cials who  had  misappropriated  In- 
dian funds  were  not  prosecuted  or 
punished,  but  rather  were  trans- 
ferred and  often  promoted  to  other 
agencies,  was  strongly  protested 
by  Mrs.  Atwood,  who  cited  cases 
of  such  promotion. 

Mrs.  Atwood  cited  cases  of  mis- 
management  and   incompetence   of 
Superintendent    Odle,    formerly    of 
the    Yuma    reservation,      charging 
that   conditions   at  the   reservation 
and   school  were  unspeakable,  and 
that  for  many  years     Superinten- 
dent  Odle   was  guilty   of   misman- 
agement and  incompetence.     Later 
Odle   was   removed   and   conditions 
have  since  been  improved,  she  said. 
Arrest   of   Indians  without   war- 
rant  and    holding    in    Jail   without 
trial,  were  strongly  objected  to  by 
the    witness,    who    cited    many    in- 
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"Our  Billibn  T5oirar  Scandal— The 

Indian" 

By  Congressman  James  A.  Frear 

October  22,  1926 

«<M  EARLY  one-half  million  dollars 
^^  has  been  spent  from  the  funds 
of  one  Indian  tribe— whose  death  rate 
is  five  times  that  of  San  Francisco- 
against  their  will,  and  m  spite  of  the 
fact  that  not  one  person  m  a  hundred 
who  uses  the  bridge  that  this  money 
has  been  spent  for  is  an  Indian.T,Xv«^ 

Today  a  reservation  Indian  may 

be  placed  in  jail  for  any  length  of  time 
by  the  Indian  agent  and  tried  before  a 
judge  hired  by  that  agent  at  ten  dol- 
lars a  month— without  any  jury,  bail, 

appeal  or  court  review.  .  t  j-  «« 

—Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indians 
are  forbidden  by  law  to  sue  in  a  court, 
or  to  hire  a  lawyer  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Indian  Bureau. 

—An  Indian  was  recently  kept  in 
a  6x9  cell  in  a  Wisconsin  jail  for  six 
months  under  unspeakable  conditions 
with  a  ball  and  chain  attached  to  him. 
He  had  committed  a  misdemeanor. 

—Indian  children  8  to  10  years  old 
are  torn  from  their  parents  and  taken 


COL.  LANDON  SPEAKS  ON  CHINA 

Stresses  Smuggled  Arms  and  Ammu- 
nition  as  Causes  of  Chinese  Chaos 

*«PHINESE  military  anarchy  de- 
^  pends  largely  on  the  importation 
of  arms  from  abroad,"  said  Col. 
Edwin  Landon  before  the  Section  on 
International  Relations. 

The  Chinese  arsenals  cannot  supply 
ammunition  for  more  than  a  few  days 
of  campaigning  and  the  life  of  a  nfle 
in  the  hands  of  a  Chinese  soldier  is 
very  brief.  If  the  importation  of 
military  material  from  abroad  was 
stopped  most  of  the  soldiers  would 
shortly  be  unmanned. 

Nine  of  the  powers  agreed  m  1919 
to  prevent  their  nationals  from  sup- 
plying arms  to  Chinese  but  smuggling 
is  common  and  there  can  be  little 
check  on  it  until  the  powers  estab- 
lish a  unified  patrol.  This  can  readily 
be  established  and  shut  off  all  impor- 
tation  except  those  from  Russia. 

Details  of  the  plan  were  discussed 
by  the  Section  in  arranging  for  a 
report   to   the   Club^^ 

to   schools   hundreds   of  miles   away.N 
Many  are  returned  home  two  or  three   \ 
years  later  with  tuberculosis.  | 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af-    f 

fairs  has  charge  of  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars* worth  of  Indian  property  and  is 
accountable  to  no  court. 

Bright    intelligent    Indians    have^^ 

told  me  that  they  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  their  children  for 
three  years. 

—I  would  rather  be  a  serf  in  Rus- 
sia  under  the  old  regime  than  to  be     J 
one  of   our  American  Indians   under 
present  conditions— and   I  have   per- 
sonally seen  both.                           ^'"^^i 
—Senator   Johnson   has   introduced  \\ 
a  bill  in  Congress  to  provide  that  the    • 
money   belonging   to   the   Indians    in  ; 
California  shall  be  given  to  the  State 
of  California  to  have  it  administered    > 
as  it  should  be.    This  bill  should  bey 
supported.  >  . 


« < 


*Find  how  far  politics  reaches  into 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  you  will 
he  well  on  the  way  to  a  solution  of  the 
crime  problem."— Captain  Duncan  Mathe- 


son. 


**Th€  sport  life  of  this  country  is  a 
great  emotional  safety  valve.  "—Rabbi 
Louis  L  Newman. 
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INDIANS  IN  OFFICE 

THIS  may  well  be  termed  the  In- 
dians' administration.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Peru  Farver  to  be  the 
head  of  Armstrong  Academy,  an  im- 
portant Indian  School  in  Oklahoma, 
is  particularly  interesting  because  the 
place  became  his  through  the  appoint- 
ment of  Jabe  E.  Parker,  his  predecessor, 
as  Registrar  of  the  Treasury.  Both  are 
Choctaw  Indians  and  both  a  credit  to 
their  tribe  and  race. 

The  registership,  for  many  years  held 
by  negroes,  is  the  most  important  office 
ever  intrusted  to  an  Indian  by  the 
United  States  Government,  and  the  de- 
cision to  promote  Mr.  Farver,  who  had 
demonstrated  his  ability  as  an  instructor 
in  the  Armstrong  Institute,  speaks 
well  for  the  judgment  of  the  new  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

Our  guardianship   of  the  red  man 
calls  for  a  curious  combination  of  sym- 
pathy and  common  sense.    An  Indian 
necessarily  must  have  a  superior  ap- 
preciation of  the  needs  of  his  own  peo- 
ple, and  if,  like  Mr.   Farver  and   Mr. 
Parker,  he  has  been  able  to  make  a 
success  of  pedagogy,  his  equipment  for 
an   important    part  in  solving  the  In- 
dian problem  need  not  be  questioned. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 
Lane,  has  approached  the  Indian  prob- 
lem in  a  sympathetic  and  resolute  fash- 
ion,  apparently  resolved  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  sentimentalism  on  one  hand 
and  the  injustice  of  white  exploitation 
of  the  red  man's  interests  on  the  other. 
The  Indians  have  dwindled  in  num- 
ber.    Thanks  to  the  Government's  in- 
attention, once  flourishing  tribes  have 


been  decimated  by  disease  and  im- 
poverished by  grafters.  But  splendid 
specimens  of  the  race  survive  and  are 
finding  it  more  easy  to  assimilate  with 
the  white  population  that  has  ingulfed 
the  hunting  grounds.  In  giving  well- 
qualified  Indians  a  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  government  the  admin- 
istration is  doing  a  handsome  thing. — 
Washington  Post. 

THE  EFFICIENT  INDIAN. 

The  following  editorial  shows  the  great  interest  in 
this  country  in  practical  education,  bated  on  common- 
sense  methods.  Superintendent  Friedman  is  slightly 
misquoted,  as  he  stated  that  the  number  of  graduates 
from  the  Carlisle  School  who  have  made  good  com- 
pared in  number  and  accomplishment  most  favorably 
with  the  graduates  of  our  universities  and  colleges. 
The  editorial  in  Tbt  Telegraph  is  an  able  and 
thoughtful  one,  containing  suggestions  which  are  re- 
flected in  the  recent  discussions  led  by  prominent  col- 
lege authorities — Editor. 

THE  average  Indian,  upon  gradua- 
tion from  the  Carlisle  School,  is 
more  efficient  than  the  average  univer- 
sity graduate.  Superintendent  Friedman, 
of  the  Carlisle  institution,  told  the  Engi- 
neers' Society  last  evening.  We  are 
quite  ready  to  believe  him. 

When  the  Carlisle  Indian  sets  his 
face  toward  home  and  the  Golden 
West  with  his  sheepskin  in  his  hand,  or 
decides  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  East, 
he  is  not  puffed  up  with  the  thought  that 
now  he  is  master  of  all  the  thought  of 
the  ages,  that  he  begins  where  father 
is  leaving  off  or  far  beyond,  and  that 
the  world  owes  him  a  bank  president's 
salary  immediately  upon  leaving  col- 
lege. The  Indian  has  been  trained  in 
a  hard  school.  He  knows  how  to  work 
with  his  hands  as  well  as  with  his  brain, 
and  it  has  been  impressed  upon  him 
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that  he  goes  out  into  the  world  to  face 
a  handicap  which  only  the  hardest  kind 
of  toil  on  his  part  will  enable  him  to 

overcome. 

Carlisle  turns  out  a   product   well 
able  to  care  for  itself  in  any  circum- 
stances and  which  books  of  the  school 
will  show,  notwithstanding   the    fact 
that  on  the  pages  of  the  yellow  press 
of  the  country  every  Indian  who  goes 
wrong  is  heralded  as  a  'graduate  of 
Carlisle."     The  truth  is  that  Carlisle 
has  a  far  better  record  in  this  respfect 
than  has  many  a  college  of  wider  scope 
and  influence. 

Carlisle  prepares  her  pupils  for  im- 
mediate contact  with  a  'give  and  take" 
world.     Too  many  of  the  white  man's 
colleges  are  apparently  founded  on  the 
proposition  that  their  students  are  to 
live  the  lives  of  the  idle  rich,  with  in- 
comes sufficient  to  meet  all  wants  out  of 
college  as  they  have  been  met  by  fond 
parents  within.     This  is,  perhaps,  the 
biggest  fault   of   the   college   to-day. 
Mr.  Friedman  might  do  the  country  a 
service  by  preaching  Carlisle  methods 
throughout    the    educational    institu- 
tions of  the  Und.—Harrisburg  Tele- 
graph, 

THE  INDIANS  FRIEND 

WHEN  Mr.  Lane,  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  told  the 
Indians  who  called  to  pay  their  re- 
spects that  he  knew  the  plains  and  the 
mountains  and  the  big-game  country, 
he  gave  us  an  interesting  glimpse  of 
his  background.  That  he  knows  rail- 
roads may  be  guessed  from  his  expe- 
rience on  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  that  he  is  not  un- 


familiar with  many  phases  of  the  In- 
dian question  may  also  be  inferred 
from  his  antecedents.  At  any  rate  he 
assured  his  callers  that  he  and  '*the 
great  man  in  the  White  House"  would 
see  that  they  do  not  suffer  injustice. 

Now  that  the  days  of  the  tomahawk 
and  the  war  dance  have  gone  by  and 
the  Indian  is  no  longer  a  menace  any- 
where, he  is  beginning,  even  on  the 
old  Western  frontier,  to  awaken  in  the 
white  man  something  of  the  sentimen- 
tal interest  which  has  long  been  felt 
for  him  in  New  England. -£^/Vor/W, 

Boston  Glohe, 

THE  ADVANCE  OF  LO 

LO  the  poor  Indian,  with  his  un- 
tutored mind,  is  pushing  the 
marauding  pale  faces  away  from  the 
pie  counter  and  taking  unto  himself 
the  choicest  pastry  thereon.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  appointed  Gabe  F. 
Parker,  a  full-blooded  Choctaw  In- 
dian of  Oklahoma,  to  be  Registrar  of 

the  Treasury. 

The  signature  of  the  Registrar  of  the 
Treasury  must  appear  on  all  currency 
put  into  circulation  during  his  term  of 
oflBce.  He  is  the  wampum  chief  of  a 
hundred  millions  of  people,  and  the 
wampum  he  signs  will  be  good  wam- 
pum, as  were  the  guahang  shells  and 
copper  nuggets  and  inscribed  birch 
bark  of  his  ancestors. 

The  Indians  in  Oklahoma  are  cany- 
ing  the  scalps  of  the  white  Democrats 
at  their  belts.  United  States  Senator 
Robert  L.  Owen  is  part  Cherokee. 
Congressman  Carter  is  part  Cherokee 
and  part  Chickasaw.  There  are  In- 
dian State,  county,   and  city  officers 
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INDIAN  OFiJlCE  tKANSPili^  ALLCi'MENT 

OF  LIVING  INDIAN 

A  few  years  ago  an  allotment  was  granted 
a  young  Indian  named  Andrew  Jackson  at  Pinoleville 
Reservation  near  Ukiah.  Me  had  a  cabin  on  Ms 
allotment  and  lived  there  with  his  family  two  or 
three  years,  when  he  left  to  work  on  the  ranch  of 
J.  L.  Smith  of  Oalpella,  where  he  still  lives 
as  foreman  of  the  ranch.  Lawt  year  the  Indian 
Agent  from  iiacramento  (Darringtonj  ,  finding 
that  he  was  not  on  his  allotment ,  gave  the 


allotment  to  another  Indian 
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Since  the  foundation  of  the  government  the  relation  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Indians  has,  in  the  language  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  ''  been  an  anomalous  one  and  of  a  com- 
plex character/'  In  addition  to  the  legal  and  constitutional 
questions  and  the  difficulties  inherent  in  adjusting  a  primi- 
tive people  to  changed  conditions,  the  problem  has  been  com- 
plicated by  geographical,  political,  and  economic  influences. 

In  1926  the  activities  of  the  government  on  behalf  of  the 
Indians  required  the  services  of  over  5000  persons  and  the 
annual  expenditure  of  over  $15,000,000,  part  of  the  money 
being  donated  by  the  United  States  and  part  being  funds  of 
the  Indians.  All  of  this  work  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  has  control  over  the  prop- 
erty and  funds  of  Indian  tribes  and  the  education,  health, 
property,  and  economic  advancement,  of  all  individual  In- 
dians who  live  under  tribal  relations  or  who  have  been  given 
allotments  of  land  but  have  not  been  declared  to  be  compe- 
tent to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

The  present  volume  presents  a  history  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Indian  Affairs,  a  discussion  of  the  status  of  the 
Indian  and  of  the  reasons  for  government  activity  in  his 
behalf,  a  detailed  account  of  the  several  activities  and  prol)- 
lems,  a  description  and  detailed  outline  of  the  organization 
of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  statistics  relating  to  Indians, 
the  general  laws  governing  Indian  relations,  and  statements 
of  appropriations.  The  volume  will  be  of  value  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  as  an  important  unit 
in  the  administrative  branch  of  the  National  Government 
as  well  as  to  those  particularly  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  the  Indian  and  the  steps  taken  for  his  advancement  and 
protection.  The  scope  and  arrangements  are  indicated  in  part 
by  the  extract  from  the  table  of  contents  given  on  the  next 
page. 
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REFER  IN  REPLY  TO  THE  FOLLOWINQ: 


ADDRESS  ONLY  THE 
COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


19686-23 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON 


MAR  15  1923 


».S-.^ 


Dr.    C.   Hart  Merrlam, 

1919  Sixteenth  St., 
Washington,   D. 


C. 


Dear  Dr.  Merriam: 

I  am  just  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
March  14th  and  am  glad  to  note  that  ^J^f . J^^^  *^*  . 
advice  against  handling  poisonous  snakes  1^J^«  ^«« 
sase  to  the   lAdians  and  what  you  term  an  "implied 
?hfeat«  at  its  close, you  are  favorably  i^P"^^!^^^^^ 
with  both  circulars,     I   feel  that  the  epi^^*  ^f  flllL^ 
r^irr^ulaxa  is   lustified  and  not  in  excess  of  the  reaaon- 
abiraS'hefp^ufprivilege  that   the  Government  may  and 

should  exercise  towards  its  ^^^^«*^°^  P^^^^^  thus  fa? 
their  children.      The  responses  from  *^f ^^^^i^^^^f.^f^ 
ars  very  reassuring  that  the  results  will  be  beneficial. 


No  doubt 
of  view  betv/een  us 
rather   than  pursue 


there  are  wholly  honest  differences 

concerning  the   snake  dance,   and 

any  further  discussion  on  that -point 

^ «^^-«■r,/^■r^;^«r^o*.     T   flhall  be  p-lad  to  have  you  come   to 

tL°Of"S°:f  S?'  tLe^Sd  loof  over  Inf creation  on  file 
relating  to   the   subject. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Commissioner. 


■;■,'.;  Vs 


Larch   14.11-LS 


Hon.  Chfirlcs   i.  Burke 
Connissioncr  Indian  i.ffcirs 
Wajshingtcn,   D.  C. 

liv  dear  Ifir.  Bur<e : 

I 

Thfmks   for  your  letter  of  the  13th  insttnt  in 
reply  to  my  inquiry  of  the  9th  as  to  the  application  of  your 
recent  order  to  the  Hop!  Sneke  Dance,  my  previous   infornetion 
h£vir^  been  derived  solely  from  ne\»spaper  clippings. 

The  Isst  paragraph  of  your  letter  steting,"!  doubt 
if  the  civilization  we  uphold  can  juptify  a  ncrvl  sr^ncticn 
of  this  prrfornrnce", raises  the  old  question,  %'iin  I  my  brother's 
keeper?'^    In  view  of  the  large  number  of  rcdicnlly  different 

■ 

religions   of  the  -sorld,  in  view  of  thf  well  kno.vn  fact  thfct 
the  so-c<illed  Christian  religien  represents  the  belief  of  only 


a  freoticn  of  the  world's  population,  end  in  vie^  of  fiur  play 
and  freedom  in  the  matter  of  religioQS  beliefs,  is  it  right  for 
the  adherents  of  any  particular  type  of  religion  and  of  any 
particul£.r  code  to  try  to  force  their  particular  beliefs  do-.vn 
the  throats  of  those   ?hc  believe  other  vise? 

I  hi-vo  read   .vith  interest  the  copies  you  were  f^ocd 


enough  to  enclose  of  you r IjjfcsgagcL  to  Ind i an s  dated  Kebratry  Z4, 


and  supplement  to  circular  1665  dj  ted  Pebruf-ry  14,  the   letter 
embodying  the  vie'-vs  of  certain  missionaries  in  the  Siouy.  country. 
In  regard  to  the  letter  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  items  2  and  ^ 


C.H.B.— #^ 


are  far  too  bigoted  and  drestic  to  be  tolerated  by  a  liberal 
self  respecting  Government . 

Your  rresrqje  strikes  me  as  in  the  main  very  good,  though 
I  do  not  concur  in  your  statement  tlitt  it  is  not  right  to 
handle  poisonous  snakes  tnd  thet  such  thirds  "should  be  put 
aside  and  forgotten".     Nor  do  I  like  to  see  the  implied  threat 
at  the  bottom  of  the  last  paragraph.^  But  your  letter  to  me, 
aside  from  its  reference  to  the  Snake  IJa nee  and  the  lee  of  the 
word  smjerstitiQU?  before 


, strikes  me  as  admirable 
ani  "rrpes  entirely  mth  my  own  feeling  in  the  matter  and  with 
my  advice  to  Indians  during  the  pest  25  or  30  years. 

V/hile  writing. you  will  pardon  me  if  I  allude  again  to 
a  mfctter  concerning  which  I  wrote  you  about  a  year  ago,  ntmely 
the  use  of  the  word  Digger  in  a  tribal  sense. as  i:pplicd  to  one 
or  mere  Indian   tribes,     lou  of  course  are  aware  that  there  is 
not  end  never  has  been  any  tribe  of  this  name  .viiich has  been  applied 
promiscuously  for  about  75  years  to  dozens  of  tribes  in  vcrious 
prrts  of  the  West  from  Vjyoming.   Idaho,  and  Utah,  to  the  Pacific 
Co?  st,  and  that  it  is  not  only  mesningles?  but  derogatory  end 
obnoxious  to   the  Indians  themselves.     Why  therefore  should  the 
Government  continue  the  use  of  a  terra   vhich  has  in  fact  no 
excuse  for  existence  and  which  the  Indians  regard  f.s  insulting? 
You  of  courise  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  this   is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  creates  or  intensifies  a  feeling  of  hostility  to vard 

your  bureau. 

Very  truly  yours,^ 


»  »  -^^  ..-  ..  .^ 


27472 
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REFER  IN  REPLY  TO  THE  FOLLOWING: 


ADDRESS  ONLY  THE 
COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


19686-23 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

WASHINGTON 

MAR  13  1923 


Dr. 


C,   Hart  Mexrlam, 
1919  Sixteenth  St., 
Waahington,   D. 


C, 


Dear  Dr.   Merrlam: 

In  answer  to  your  Inquiry  of  March  9,   as  to 
whether  my  recent  order,   as  reported  in  J^^^^^^f  ^gf  ^' 
is  intended  to  prevent  the  August   snake  ^ance  of  the 
Hopi     I  am  inclosing  herewith  copies  of   the  circular  to 

lupekntSdeSts  and  the  letter  to   the  I^^^^^^JJ^  ^^^J^^bi- 
you  may  judge  for  yourself  as  to  any  announced  prohlbl 

tion. 

miat  we  are  trying  to  do  now  is  to   S^t  the  In- 
di-^ns  everywhere  to   talce  a  little  more  interest  in  niaking 
thS??  own  livings    to  give  more  time  and  ««ji?^«  f  ^!^^^.'^ 

the  productive  work,   thrift,   and  e^o^^^-'y  *^^Vf  ^^^^^^vinp 
mentSl  to  individual  end  family  prosperity,      ^e  are  working 
out  an  industrial  program  embracing  a.  pe^iod  of   several 
years,   and  our  Superintendents  are  ^^^y^^^S  largely  on  the 
virtui  of  organizing  the   I^^^ians  into  associations  and 

chapters  officered  and  functioned  oy   ^^^^^^l^^^^^'^/!?  the 
sent  ins  as  far  as  possible   their  voluntary  ^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^ 
necessity  and  dignity  of   self-support.      Jf .^f-^*.^^®   the 
?o  get   this  outlook  and  tc  build  this  ambition  ^f  ^  f  ^     ^ 
traditions  they  pass  on  to   ^^^^^  generations.     %e  are   trying 
tr  h«vp   them   see   that   they   cannot  do   the  hard,   nontst  wuxi^ 
tLt  laves  arv  race  from  extinction  if  they   spend  so  much 
that   savts  any  J^°®  ;;;'  ^  superstitious  ceremonials, 

time  at  dances  ana  pow-wows  *^^^^®'^>'^  ,°.  ^^  ,    _,+   tnw«rda  ideals 
We  are  hoping  to   see   them  voluntarily  lead  °^^ J°^^^^„i^- 
that  make  fo?  independent  living     and  many  of  our  Superin 
tendents  are  greatly  encouraged  in  this  effort. 

The  circulars  inclosed  are  in  the   same  direction. 
Thev  are  not  prohibitive,   but  persuasive.      They  seek  a  mutual 
understanding  and  a  closer  cooperation  between  tae  Indians 
and  the  Government's  representatives. 

As  to    the   snake  dance,   of  the  Hopi,   which  you  term 
"their  most   sacred  religious  ceremony",    I  doubt  if   tne  civil- 
ization we  uphold  can  justify  a  moral   sanction  of   this  per- 
formance and  muke  no   effort   to   save  any  good  in  it  fr.m  tnat 
which   is  bad  and  revolting. 


Sincer 


Commissioner. 


dep/j<ti.:ent  of  :'HE  interior 


Supplement  to 
Circular  No.  1665. 

Indian  Dancing. 


Oriice  of  Indian  Affairs 


T/ashington 


February  14,  1923. 


\-, 


s.  » 


v»-.,-\ 


To  SuTDerintendents:  ^  . 

At  a  conference  in  October,  1922,  of  the  Missionaries  of  the 
several  religious  denominations  represented  in  the  Sioux  country,  the 
folloT.ann;;  recomraendations  -Tore  adopted  and  have  been  courteously  sub- 
laitted  to  this  Office: 

"1.   That  the  Indian  forn  of  fsa)-±)ling  and  lottery  Icnovm  as 
the  'it\Jiranpi*  (translated  'give  a7;ay')  be  prohibited. 

2»  That  the  Indir.n  dances  be  limited  to  one  in  each  nonth 
in  the  daylight  hours  of  one  day  in  the  raidveckj  and  at  one 
center  in%ach  district;  the  nonths  of  Llarch  and  April^  June,  July, 
and  AujL:.ust  being  excepted* 

3*   That  none  take  pa:  o  in  the  dances,  or  be  present  v/ho  are 

under  50  shears  of  age. 

4,  That  a  careful  propaganda  be  undertaken  to  educate  public 
opinion  against  the  dance  and  to  provide  a  healthy  substitute. 

5.  That  a  deter  rained  effort  be  niade  by  the  Goverii-ient  en- 
ployees  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  nissionaries  to  persuade  the 
nnnageiTient  of  fairs  and  'round-ups*  in  the  tovms  adjoining  the 
reservations  not  to  coiix.iercialize  the  Indian  by  soliciting  his 
attendance  in  laf^ge  nunbors  for  shov/  purposes, 

6*   That  there  be  close  cooperation  betv^een  the  Governnent 
enployees  arid  the  nissionaries  in  those  natters  •^:/hich  affect  the 
noral  vrelfare  of  the  Indians." 

These  recoroiAendations,  I  an  sure,  vrere  the  result  of  sincere 
thought  and  discussion,  and,  in  vievr  of  their  helpful  spirit,  are^v/orthy 
of  our  careful  consideration.   They  agree  in  the  nain  vrith  ny  attitude 
outlined  in  Circular  No.  1665  on  Indian  dancing. 

Probably  the  purpose  of  paragraph  2  can  be  better  fulfilled 
by  sone  deviation  fron  its  specific  terns  according  as  circuinstances  or 
conditions  vary  in  different  reservations.   Likevrise,  the  restriction:^ 
in  paragraph  3  nay  reasonably  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  dance,  its 
surroundings  and  supervision.   I  vrould  not  exclude  those  Under  50  if  the 
occasion  is  properly  controlled  and  unattended  by  inner al  or  degrading 
influence. 

The  nain  features  of  the  reconuendations  nay  be  heartily  endorsed, 
because  they  seek  lav:ful  and  decent  per  for  nances  free  fron  excess  as  to 
their  lenpth,  conduct,  and  inter T-rence  \/ith  self-supporting  duties;  be- 
cpuse  they  urpo  cooperation  tov.Mds  sonethinr;  better  to  take  the  place  of 
the  viciouf  dance,  and  because  they  suc^rest  the  need  of  civilizin.rr  public 
sentinent  in  those  white  coni.iunities  vrhere  little  interest  is  taken  in  the 
Indians  beyond  the  exhibixion  for  Conner cial  ends  of  ancient  ^nd  barbarous 
oust on 3 . 


V 


'  After  a  consciontious  study  of  the  dance  situation  in  his  ov/n 
jurisdiction,  the  efforts  of  every  Superintendent  must  persistently  oncourc.r;e 
end  enphasize  the  Indian's  attention  to  those  practical,  useful,  thrifty, 
and  orderly  activitiop  that  are  indispensable  to  his  T-ell-beinR  and  that  ^-  .   '■' 
underlie  the  preservation  of  his  race  in  the  r.udst  of  conplex  and  highly 
coupetitive  conditioi^s.  The  instinct  of  individual  enterprise  and  devotion 
to  the  prosperity  and  elevation  of  fanily  life  should  in  sonc  v;ay  be  nade 
paramount  in  every  Indian  household  to  the  exclusion  of  idleness,  vmste  of 
tine  at  frequent  gatherings  of  wnatev. r  naturs,  eaid  the  hegloct  of  physical 
resources  upon  \;hich  depend  food,  cloching,  shelter,  and  the  very  beginnings 
of  prof^ress. 

Of  course,  xfc  nust  give  tact,  persuasion,  and  appeal  to  the  Indian  3 
good  sense  a  chance  to  v;in  ahead  of  peremptory  orders,  because  our  success 
nust  often  follo\r  a  change  of  honest  conviction  and  a  surrender  of  traditions  • 
held  sacred,  and- we  should,  therefore,  ospeoially  gain  the  support  of  the  nore 
enlightened  and  progressive  elomcnt  among  the  Indians  as  a  noans  of  shov/mg^ 
hov/  the  thin[:s  we  v:ould  correct  or  abolish  arc  handicaps  to  those  -.rho  practice 
them.  HO  must  go  ^^o\xt   this  -;ork  with  sorae  patience  and  charity  and  do  it  in 
a  way  that  .-.'ill  convince  the  Indian  of  oxu-  fidelity  to  his  best  welfare,  and 
in  such  a  spirit  we  nay  welcorao  coopeijation  apart  frou  oiir  Service,  especially 
fron  those  whose  splendid  labors  and  sacrifices  are  devoted  to  moral  and 
social  uplift  everyivhere. 

The  conditions  in  different  reservations  or  sections  of  the  Indian 
couiitry  ore  so  unlike  in  important  respects  that  I  hesitate  to  attempt  improve- 
ment by  an  administrative  order  uniformly  applicable,  and  an,  therefore,  send-.- 
ing  with  this  an  appeal  to  the  Indians  of  all  our  jurisdictions  to  abandon 
certain  general  features  of  thoir  gatherings,  as  indicated.,  and  to  agree  A.'ith 
you  as  to  the  general  rules  that  shall  govern  then. 

I  feel  that  it  will  be  much  better  to  accomplish  something  in  this 
way  than  by  more  arbitrary  methods,  if  it  can  be  done,  and  therefore  desire 
'  you  after  one  year's  faithful  trial  to  sub::iit  a  special  report  upon  the  re- 
sults v/ith  your  recovxaendations. 

The  accompanying  letter  shovld  be  given  the  voidest  publicity  possible 
among  the  Indians,  and  if  necessary  •  .ditional  copies  can  be  supplied  for  that 
purpose. 

Please  acknowledge  the  receipt  hereof. 

Sincerely  yours. 


n 


CllfiS.   H.   BURKE, 


Co:.T3r.issioner. 


(4990) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

WASHINGTON 


TO  ALL  IMDIANS: 

Not  long  ago  I  held  a  meeting  of  Superintendents,  Uissionaries  and  Indians* 
at  which  the  feeling  of  those  present  was  strong  against  Indian  dances,  as  they 
are  usually  given,  and  against  so  much  time  as  is  often  spent  by  the  Indians  in 
a  display  of  their  old  customs  at  public  gatherings  held  by  the  whites.  From  the 
views  of  this  meeting  and  from  other  information  I  feel  that  something  must  be 
done  to  stop  the  neglect  of  stock,  crops,  gardens,  and  home  interests  caused  by 
these  dances  or  by  celebrations,  pow-wows,  and  gatherings  of  any  kind  that  take 
the  time  of  the  Indians  for  many  days. 

Now,  what  I  want  you  to  think  about  very  seriously  is  that  you  must  first  of 
all  try  to  make  your  own  living,  which  you  cannot  do  unless  you  work  faithfully 
and  take  care  of  what  comes  from  your  labor,  and  go  to  dances  or  other  meetings 
only  when  your  home  work  will  not  suffer  by  it.  I  do  not  want  to  deprive  you 
of  decent  amusements  or  occasional  feast  days,  but  you  should  not  do  evil  or 
foolish  things  or  take  so  much  time  for  these  occasions.  No  good  comes  from  your 
"give-away"  custom  at  dances  and  it  should  be  stopped.  It  is  not  right  to  torture  j 
your  bodies  or  to  handle  poisonous  snakes  in  your  ceremonies.  All  such  extreme  i 
things  are  wrong  and  should  be  put  aside  and  forgotten.  You  do  yourselves  and 
your  families  great  injustice  when  at  dances  you  give  away  money  or  other  proper- 
ty, perhaps  clothing,  a  cow,  a  horse  or  a  team  and  wagon,  and  then  after  an 
absence  of  several  days  go  home  to  find  everything  going  to  waste  and  yourselves 
with  less  to  work  with  than  you  had  before. 

I  could  issue  an  order  against  these  useless  and  harmful  performances,  but 
I  would  much  rather  have  you  give  them  up  of  your  own  free  will  and,  therefore, 
I  ask  you  now  in  this  letter  to  do  so.  I  urge  you  to  come  to  an  understandirg 
and  an  agreement  with  your  Superintendent  to  hold  no  gatherings  in  the  months 
when  the  seed-time,  cultivation  of  crops  and  the  harvest  need  your  attention,  and 
at  other  times  to  meet  for  only  a  short  period  and  to  have  no  drugs,  intoxicants, 
or  gambling,  and  no  dancing  that  the  Superintendent  does  not  approve. 

If  at  the  end  of  one  year  the  reports  which  I  receive  show  that  you  are 
doing  as  requested,  I  shall  be  very  glad  for  1  will  know  that  you  are  making  pro- 
gress in  other  and  more  important  ways,  but  if  the  reports  show  that  you  reject 

l/dxr*^  this  plea,  then  some  other  course  will  have  to  be  taken. 

ith  best  wishes  for  your  happiness  and  success,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 


^^4ju^^ 


February  24,  1923. 


Commissioner. 
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Februaiy  3,  1926. 


Hon.  Seott  L«avitt»  ChaixiiaQ 
CoRsnlttee  on  Indian  iffairt 
House  of  Representatives.  ^ 

My  dear  Sir: 

In  readirg  H.B,  7826,  rooently  introduced  by  your  Coai- 
fflittee,  I  find  nyeelf  unable  to  tee  any  reaeon  for  the  pro* 
posed  legislation;  in  fact  I  regard  the  contemplated  bill  as 
decidedly  pernicious* 

Hunan  nature  is  hiBnan  nature,  aisong  Indians  as  veil  as 
vhites«  The  so-called  Resenration  Courts  and  Heaenration  Judg- 
es are  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  and  naturally  arc  sure 
to  do  his  bidding.  And  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  tha,t  in  a  very 
laiTje  number  of  eases  the  will  of  the  Superintendent,  enforced 
by  his  local  police  and  judges,  is  in  opposition  to  the  will 
of  the  best  men  of  the  tribe. 

The  authority  given  the  Reservation  Police  and  Judges 
affords  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  gratification  of  personal 
spite.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  Cor^resa  of  the  United  States 

authorise  these  Judges  to  imprison  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  umuused  offences  for  a  period  of  six  inont'ns  without 
the  possibility  of  appeal  or  redress? 

Kow  that  Congress  has  conferred  citizenship  on  all  In- 
dians, why  not  allow  them  the  privileges  of  citizenship?  Thy 
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provide  penalties  for  unspecified  acts  not  considered  worthy  of 
mention  in  our  legal  codes? 

Section  4  abolishes  "Indian  custom  enarriage  and  divorce.' 
Congress  has  already  legislated  on  this  subject  sith  undue  sever- 
ity.   The  lavs  and  nuistojim  of  the  various  tribes  are  sufficient, 
thy  should  our  Groveranent  exhibit  such  haste  in  forcir^  Indians 
to  abandon  their  own  lavs  and  custoaa?    Vhy  should  we  exhibit  so 

9 

much  iopatience?    There  is  no  necessity  for  this  kind  of  legis- 
Ifetion.     Time  is  working  fast  enough*    For  years,  as  a  result  of 
contact  with  whites,  particularly  where  the 
ed  in  schools,  the  chansce  from  the  Indian*s 


are  educat* 


whit<  fnan*s  point  of  view  has  been  steadily  goir^  on,  and  in  a 
few  more  years  in  the  natural  course  of  events  there  will  be  lit- 
tle left  of  the  old-time  beliefs  and  practices.     It  is  the  ever- 
lasting hurry  of  the  Indian  Office  to  force  Indians  to  turn  into 
white  men  inmediately  that  has  resulted  in  the  all  but  universal 
hatred  betveen  the  Oovemnent  officials  and  the  Indians. 

Very  truly  yours. 


•  i 


9 

(  » 

ABSTRA.CTS  FROM  HffiTAORANDUM    • 
BY  JOHN  COLLIER,   DATED  JANUARY  29,   1926.  ON  H.R.  7838 

« 

A  Bill  to  extend  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of 
the  United  States  to  Indians, and  for  other  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  Refers  to  reservation  courts  established  by  the  In- 
dian Bureau.  The  judges  are  named  by  the  local  superintendent  and 
can  be  removed  by  him  at  his  discretion.  They  are  his  subordinates. 

"The  imjoropriety  of  allowing  auch  pseudo-courts  to  levy  sen- 
tences up  to  six  months  imjcTisonment  does  not  need  to  be  dwelt  on. 
Instead  of  giving  statutory  recognition  to  these  unconstitutional 
courts  and  enlarging  their  powers,  there  had  better  be  a  statute 

abolishing  them." 

Sec.  4.  "The  summary  abolition  of  Indian  custom  marriage 
and  divorce  is  a  radical  step  which  would  have  confusing  and  far- 
reaching  results,  being  a  complete  reversal  of  the  congressional 
policy  through  all  past  time.  Such  a  step  oi\ght  not  to  be  taken  un- 
less there  is  practical  evidence  of  the  need  for  it;  also  it  should 
not  be  taken  without  first  learning  what  degree  of  confusion,  if 
any,  it  would  create  eunong  Indian  tribes.  It  is  sug^^ested  that  the 

>  * 

anthropologists  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  be  called  into  coun- 
sel on  this  subject. 

"This  much  can  be  said;  the  customs  of  marriage  and  divorce 
among  the  Pueblo  Indians  and  Navajo  Indians,  more  than  50,000  in 
number,  are  distinctive.  They  are  highly  defined  and  are  enfoi^ced 
and  obeyed  within  the  tribes.  They  produce  a  greater  faithfulness 
to  the  marrian:e  contract  than  can  be  demonstrated  in  any  whit©  coun- 
try  and  at  least  as  great  a  parental  care  for  offspring.  The  mar- 

% 

ria,o;e  and  divorce  customs  of  these  tribes,  involved  as  they  are  with 
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the  schemes  of  inheritance  throu{vh  the  clan,  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  social  and  moral  fabric  of  the  tribe's  life.     To  illegaTize 
them  with  no  assurance  whatever  of  being  able  to  provide  a  moral 
or  even  le.^al  substitute  of  effective  kind,  would  be  a  grave  act." 


Sec.  6.  "See  Sec.  4. 


The  two  go  together. 


Undoubtedly  hun- 


dreds of  Navajo  Indians  would  quickly  become  subject  to  the  heavy 
penalties  in  this  section." 

"THE  BIG  OMISSION  OF  THIS  BILL." 

"The  bill  authorizes  these  Indian  judges  and  superintendents ' 
courts,  giving  them  severe  powers  and  learing  their  verdicts  unap- 
pealable. It  requires  no  procedure  of  them. 

"But  what  is  more  astonishing,  is  that  the  bill  makes  no  ef- 
fort to  name  or  describe  the  offenses  which  they  shall  have  juris- 
diction  over.  So  far  as  this  bill  indicates,  the  courts  may  be 
wholly  arbitrary  and  may  construe  as  a  crime  anything  they  desire, 
fining  or  imprisoning  with  no  appeal. 

"Of  course  the  statute  leans  on  the  existing  practice  by 


w 


hich  the  Commiasioner  of  Indian  Affairs  makes  regulations  and  these 


h3.ve  the  effect  of  statute  law  until  Cengress  overrules  them.  The 
regulations  are  numerous  —  there  are  many  hundreds  of  ""/hem.  Most 
of  them  are  inaccessible  in  any  conveniently  printed  form.  They 
may  be  changed  without  notice  and  are  wholly  arbitrary  being  noth- 
ing* but  administrative  orders.  Thus  the  Indian  Commissioner  is 
left  in  position  of  moral  legislator  for  the   Indians.  The  way  in 
which  he  has  abused  this  authority  in  the  past  in  well  known.  The 
most  picturesvfae  case  being  his  enactment  of  a  cod6  of  crimes  of 
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conscience  --  a  code  of  religious  crimes,  which  code  has  been  en- 
forced by  Indian  superintendents  and  judges. 

"The  fact  t'nat  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ^uts  this  measure 
for^rard  as  an  administration  measure  is  ver^  revealing  concerning 
its  actual  present  j;ractices  with  the  Indians  and  its  conception  of 
how  to  deal  with  Indian  life.  The  bill  does  not  even  contain  a  con- 
stractive  suggestion.  Its  ideas  would  have  been  appropriate  to  the 
da^rs  of  absolute  monarchy." 

"ARE  THERE  CONDEIONS  REQUIRING  LEGISLATION?" 
"Decidedly  there  are.  The  situation  can  be  stated  as  follows: 
"1.  The  federal  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  seven  crimes 
named  by  statute  with  specific  reference  to  Indieins.  These  crimes 
are  murder,  m^ans laughter,  rape,  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  arson, 
burglary  and  larceny.  Crimes  by  a  white  person  on  a  reservation 
are  fully  covered  by  federal  and  state  laws  including  liquor  crimes. 

"2.   'Except  when  prohibited  by  statute,  the  Indian  laws  and 
customs  control  in  all  internal  affairs  of  the  tribes.  Their  laws 
and  proceedings  are  on  the  s.ijne  footing  as  those  of  other  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  etc'  Kappler,  Vol.  3,  page  725,  with 

numerous  references. 

"This  means  that  where  t  e  tribal  customs  and  tribal  organiza- 
tion still  exist,  offenses  not  dealt  with  in  the  federal  statute 
are  left  to  the  tribe.  Arrest,  trial,  and  punishment  and  the  code 
of  laws  governir^  are  in  the  hands  of  the  tribe. 

"3.  Historical  causes  and  the  past  and  ^resent  policies  of 
the  Indian  Bureau  and  sometimes  of  Cor^ress,  have  confused  the  trib- 

al  cioBtoms  and  destroyed  the  tribal  organizations  in  many  tribes. 
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These  tribes  are  in  the  anomalous  position  of  being  subject  to  nei- 
ther federal  nor  state  nor  to  tribal  laws  except  the  offenses  dealt 
with  in  federal  statute.  The  Indian  Bureau  has  consistently  ignored 
the  concrressional  mandate  that  tribes  be  allowed  to  govern  their  own 


internal  affairs.  It  has  done  this  even  amon^  tribes  as  thoroughly- 
organized  as  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Pueblos.  It  has  maintained 
Indian  judges  and  in  their  absence  has  dictated  the  tribal  internal 
affairs  through  the  superintendent. 

» 

"The  policy  has  been  unevenly  applied  as  must  be 

the  case  where  govemm.ent  is  purely  personal  or  based  on  informal  or 
unpublished  regulations. 

"There  is  nothing  acute  in  the  situation  and  nothing  new  that 
it  should  be  considered  whether  the  position  of  the  Indians  ought 
not  to  be  regularized  as  follows: 

"1.     Jurisdiction  over  all  felonies  to  be  in  the  federal  courts. 

"2.     The  laws  describing  crimes  (other  than  those  named  in 
the  present  statute)  and  misdemaanors  of  the  states  to  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  Indians.  • 

*3.     Jurisdiction  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Commissioners  of  the 
United  States  court,  with  appeal to  the  U.  S.   District  Court,  and 
jury  trial  in  all  appropriate  cases  v/hen  demanded. 

*4.     Exceptions.     Where  tribal  organization  still  exists,  the 
handling  of  offenses  below  the  felony  class  should  be  left  to  such 
tribal  organizations,  and  the  tribal  code  of  cuduct  should  be  al- 
lowed  to  prevail.     This  has  been  the  law  in  the  past,   thoug)i  as 
stated  above  it  has  been  administratively  ignored  in  many  cases  by 

the  Indian  Bureau. 
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"Also  as  stated  in  the  "body  of  this  document,  neither  the 
state   nor  an  omnibuS   federal  law  should  be  applied  to  marriar.e,  di- 
vorce,  and  inheritance  in  the  Indian  tribes  without  a  scientific  in- 
quiry  into   (a)  whether  there  is  any  practical  need  for  il:  and  (b) 
whether  the  effects  would  be  demoralizing  rather  than  regularizing. 

"The  Walsh  Bill   (Senate  1038)  partially  embodies  the  above 
suggestions.     Consideration  should  be  given  as  to  whether  the  first 
section  of  that  bill  ought  not  to  be  amended  by  eliminating  mention 
.of  marriage;   and  whether  there  should  not  be  an  amendment  making  it 
clear  that  the  enforcement  of  the  health  and  educational  laws  is  not 
to  be  put  on  the  proposed  U.   S.   court  Comimis  si  oners.     The  law  might 
be  amended  to  give  complete  sanitar}'-  jurisdiction  oveixhe  reserva- 
tions to  the  states,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  this  jurisdiction 
would  then  be  concurrent  with  that  of  the  Indian  Bureau  until  such 
time  as  the  function  of  heath  administration  is  turned  over  to  the 
states. 

"The  Vi'alsh  Bill  also  fails  to  make  any  provision  for  the  oper- 
ation of  tribal  customs  and  the  enforcement  by  the  tribal  authority 
of  the  tribe's  laws." 

•    *  CONCERN  INQ  TIIE  PKEV/.LENCE  OF  TRIBAL  aiSTOM  MD  THE  AUTHOFITY 

OF  TPIBAL  OFFICERS" 

"One  not  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  Indian  life  or  with  the 
publications  of  anthropologists  may  fail  to  see  the  importance  of 
respecting  the  tribal  customs  and  authority. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  among  tribes  probably  aggregating  100,000 

* 

in 'membership,  the  tribal  laws  and  tribal  authority  are  still  pre- 
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serving  a  de^^ree  of  law  and  order  unknown  in  the  surrounding  white 
communities.     Any  investigation  will  demonstrate  tlaat  the  tribal 
customs  are  persuaerive  upon  the  Indians  and  that  the  tribal  author- 
ity is  obeyed.     Any  investigation  will  show-that  the  net  outcome  is 
what  Americans  and  their  lawmakers  would  call  moral,   law-abiding, 
honest,   etc.   etc» 

"The  Tribal  custom  has  this  great  virtue,  that  it  is  law  will- 
ingly obeyed  rather  than  law  enforced  against  resistances  —  en- 
forced by  an  authority  who  has  not  got  the  cooperation  of  the  rub- 
lie.     Why  should  the  United  States  at  this  particular  time  want  to 
multiply  the  friction  creating  laws?  •     ' 

"To  illegalize  the  Indian  customs  and  tribal  authority  will 
be  to  throw  away  much  bkt  is  best  in  Indian  life.     Perhaps  the 
greates  hurt  done  by  the  Indian  Bureau  in  past  years,  has  been  its 
illegftl  crushing  of  these  tribal  custons  and  authorities.     One  of 
the  great  tragedies  in  Oklahoma  was  the  destraction  of  tribal 
authority  bv  Cvncrressional  acts. 

"There  is  a  very  long  history  of  governmental  policy  in  this 
matter  of  tribal  customs  and  autnority,  which  should  not  lightly 
be  di3re'i:arded.     At  least  there  should  be  called  into  consultation 
such  aut-iorities  on  Indian  life  as,   for  example,  the  following: 
F.  W.   HodiTft  of  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Clark  Wissler  of 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Dr.   0.   Hart  Merriam  of  the  Smith- 
sonian  (now  in  Washington).*  .  ,  • 

John  Collier. 
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60th  congress 
ist  sxssion 


S.  2708 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  

January  16  (calendar  day,  January  23),  1926 

Mr.  HArreld  (by  request)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice 

and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Aflfairs 


r         r 
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To  prohibit  Indians  or  other  persons  from  assaulting  or  forcibly 
'<''" interfering  with  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
.    Indian  Service  in  or  on  account  of  the  performance  of  th^ir 
,  .   official  duties. 


.1 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 


2     tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^ 


.,/. 


3  That  any  Indian  or  other  person  who  shall  forcibly  assault, 

4  resist,  oppose,  prevent,  impede,  or  interfere  with  any  officer 

5  or  em^.loyee  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Depart- 

6  ment  of  the  Interior  in  the  execution  of  his  duties,  or  on 

7  account  of  the  execution  of  his  duties,  shall  be  fined  not 

8  more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 

9  or  both;  and  whoever  shall  use  any  deadly  or  dangerous 
10  weapon  in  resisting  any  such  officer  or  employee  of  the 


:At3 


4. 


•  <. 


1  Bureau  of  Indian  Afifairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

2  in  the  execution  of  his  duties,  with  intent  to  comimt  a 

3  bodily  injury  upon  him  or  to  deter  or  prevent  him  from 

4  discharging  his  duties,  or  on  account  of  the  performance 

5  of  his  duties,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000,  or  impris- 

6  oned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

7  Sec.  2.  Whoever  shall  rescue,  or  attempt  to  rescue, 

8  or  cause  to  be  rescued,  from  the  custody  of  any  person 

9  employed  or  commissioned  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
10.  Affairs  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enforce  law  or 

11  maintain  law  and  order,  any  person  lawfully  arrested  by 

12  such  officer,  or  shall  aid,  abet,  or  assist  such  person  to 

13  escape  from  such  officer,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1 ,000, 

14  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

15  Sec.  3.  Whoever  shall  rescue  or  destroy  any  article 

16  or  property  which  has  been  lawfully  seized  by  any  such 

17  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  Indian  Service, 

18  or  shall,  by  destruction  or  otherwise,  prevent  its  use  as 

19  evidence,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000,  or  imprisoned 

20  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
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A  BILL 

To  prohibit  Indians  or  other  persons  from 
assaulting  or  forcibly  interfering  with  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  United  States 
Indian  Service  in  or  on  account  of  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties. . 


By  Mr.  Harrbld 


Januaby  16  (calendar  day,  January  23),  1926 
Head    twice    and    referred    to    the    Committee    on 

Indian  Affairs 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  16  (calendar  day,  January  23),  1926 


Mr.  Harreld  (by  request)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice 


iio 


ilJjrbilJL       i 


and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 


vu 
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A  BILL 


To)  prohibit  Indians  or  other  persons  from  assaulting  or  forcibly 
/       interfering  with  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 

Indian  Service  in  or  on  account  of  the  performance  of  their 

official  duties. 
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Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 


2     tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 


■SJi  t  lo 


3     That  any  Indian  or  other  person  who  shall  forcibly  assault, 
r  4     resist,  oppose,  prevent,  impede,  or  interfere  with  any  officer 


5  or  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Depart- 

6  ment  of  the  Interior  in  the  execution  of  his  duties,  or  on 

7  account  of  the  execution  of  his  duties,  shall  be  fined  not 

8  more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 

9  or  both;  and  whoever  shall  use  any  deadly  or  dangerous 
10  weapon  in  resisting  any  such  officer  or  employee  of  the 


Nt.'OMtiHIKHMinditl 
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1  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

2  in  the  execution  of  his  duties,  with  intent  to  commit  a 
Q     \^r^A\Ur  I'riinrv  nrkftTi  h\rY\  or  t,o  deter  or  nrevent  him  from 


4  discharging  his  duties,  or  on  account  of  the  performance 

ft 

5  of  his  duties,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000,  or  impris- 

6  oned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both, 

7  Sec.  2.  Whoever  shall  rescue,  or  attempt  to  rescue, 

8  or  cause  to  be  rescued,  from  the  custody  of  any  person 

« 

9  employed  or  commissioned  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 

10  Affairs  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enforce  law  or 

11  maintain  law  and  order,  any  person  lawfully  arrested  by 

12  such  officer,  or  shall  aid,  abet,  or  assist  such  person  to 

13  escape  from  such  officer,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1 ,000, 

14  or  raiprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

15  Sec.  3.  Whoever  shall  rescue  "or  destroy  any  article 

16  or  property  which  has  been  lawfully  seized  by  any  such 

17  offiqer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  Indian  Service, 

18  or  shall,  by  destruction  or  otherwise,  prevent  its  use  as 

19  evidence,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000,  or  imprisoned 

20  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
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To  prohibit  Indians  or  other  persons  from 
assaulting  or  forcibly  interfering  with  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  United  States 
Indian  Service  in  or  on  account  of  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties. 


By  Mr.  Harebld 


Januaby  16  (calendar  day,  Januaby  23),  1926 

Read    twice    and    referred    to    the    Committee    on 

Indian  Affairs 


69th  congress 
IstSbssion 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  EEPRESENTATIVES 

January  16,  1926 
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Mr.  Leaviit  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  therCom. 

mittee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


■WBiBiBa* 


A,  BITiTj 

4 

To  .extend  the. civil  and  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  to 

Indians,   and   for   other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  hereafter  the  civil  and  criminal  Jaws  of  the  United 

4  States  shall  apply  to  Indians,  and  the  United  States  Dis- 

5  trict  and  Circuit  Couits  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  crimes 
Q.,,  and  misdemeanors  or  other  violations  of  Federal  statutes 
7     committed  within  Indian,  reservations  by  or  against  Indians. 


8 


Sec.    2.  The   reservation    courts   of    Indian   offenses 


9     shall  have   jurisdiction,  under  rules  jand  regulations   pre- 
10     scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  over  offejigies.com- 


1  mitted  by  Indians  on  Indian  reservations,   for  which  no 

2  punishment  is  provided  by  Federal  law:   Provided,   That 

3  any   one    sentence   of    said    courts   shall    not   exceed    six 

4  months'  imprisonment  or  labor  or  a  fine  of  $100  or  both. 

5  Sec.    3.  The   term    "Indian   reservations"    shall    be 

6  construed    to    include    Federal    reseiTations    for    Indians 

7  created  by  treaty,  agreement,  Act  of  Congress,  or  Execu- 

8  tive  order;  and  shall  include  individual  Indian  trast  allot- 

9  ments  during  the   tnist  period;   restricted   fee  allotments 

10  daring  the  period  the  restrictions  against  •  alienation  are  in 

11  force;  and  Indian  reservations  opened  for  settlement  and 

12  sale  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  while  title  thereto  is  in  the 

13  Indians,  or  in  the  United  States  in  trust  for  Indians. 

Seo.  4.  Indian  custom  marriage  and  divorce  are  hereby 

15  abolished  from  and  after  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 

16  approval  of  this  Act  and  thereafter  Indians  shall  comply 

17  with  the  marriage  and  divorce  laws  of  the  State  within 

18  which  they  reside :  Provided,  That  Indian  custom  marriage 

19  and  divorces  between  Indian  ward.s  living  on  Indian  reser- 

20  vations  actually  consummated  in  good  faith  prior  to  the  date 

2 1  this  section  goes  into  effect  shall  be  recognized  as  valid : 

22  Provided  further,  That  the  children  of  Indians  who  attempt 


• '        » 


23     to  marry  by  Indian  custom  after  this  section  becomes  opera- 


i  ■ 


24  tive  shall,  for  all  purposes,  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  the 

■  • 

25  legitimate  offspring  of  their  respective  parents;  but  the 
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1  father  of  such  children  shall  not  inherit  any  of  their  trust 

2  property  unless  there  shall  be  no  other  heirs,  lineal  or  collat- 

3  eral:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

4  in  his  discretion,  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  pro- 

5  vision  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  mother  of  such 
Q  children  out  of  any  trust  property,  real  or  personal,  belong- 

7  ing  to  or  mherited  by  the  father  of  such  children,  by  sale, 

8  lease,  or  other  disposition,  as  in  his  judgment  may  be 

*^ 
K" 

9  advisable.        t 

10  Sec.  5.  Superintendents  or  other  ofiicers  in  charge  of 

11  Indian  reservations  or  schools,  when  authorized  by  the 
■  12     proper  State  officers,  may  issue  marriage  licenses  to  Indians 

13     residing  under  their  jurisdiction. 

'     Sec.  6.  A^y  Indian  who  knowingly  violates  section 

15  4  -of  this  Act,  tipon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 

16  |i200  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year  or  by  fine 

17  and  unprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  Federal  court. 

18  Sec.  7.  While  living  on  Indian  reservations,  Indians 

19  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  district 
and  circuit  courts  and  the  reservation  court  of  Indian 
offenses:  Provided,  That  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
New  York  Indians,  the  Osage  Indians,  or  the  Five  Civilized 
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20 
21 


22 


23     Tribes. 
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To  ejtend  the  ci^vil  md  crpiinal  laws  of  t^e 
United  Statics  to  ^ndiwis,  and  for  other 
pjpposes.       : 
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:^  Mr.  LBAyrrr 
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Januart  16,  ^e 
Referred  to  the  jQommittee   on  Indian  Affairs  md 

or^b»^  ^  ^  ]^ted 
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69th  congress 
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m  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Januart  16,  1926 


Mr..  Leatitt  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was ;  referwd  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Aifairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


A  BILL 


Ta. extend  the  civil  and  Grirninal  laws  of , the  United  States  to 

Indians,   and  for   other  purposes. 


1 


8 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 


2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  Qssembledf 

3  That  hereafter . the  civil  .and  criminaljaws  of  the  United 

4  States  shall  apply  to  Indians,  and  the  United, States  Dis- 

5  trict  and  Circuit  Courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  crimes 
0  and  misdemeanors  or  other  violations  of  Federal  statutes 
7  committed  within  Indian  reservations  by  or,  against  Indians. 


Sec.    2,  The    reservation    courts   of    Indian   oflfenses 


9     shall   have   jurisdiction,   under  rules. and   regulations   pre- 
10     scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  over  oflfenses  com- 


1  mitted  by  Indians  on  Indian  reservations,   for  which  no 

2  punishment  is  provided  by  Federal  law:   Provided,  That 

3  any   one    sentence   of    said    courts    shall    not   exceed    six 

4  months'  imprisonment  or  labor  or  a  fine  of  $100  or  both. 

5  Sec.    B.  The   term    "Indian  reservations"    shall   be 

6  construed,    to    include    Federal    reservations    for    Indians 

7  created  by  treaty,  agreement,  Act  of  Congress,  or  Execu- 

8  tive  order;  and  shall  mclude  individual  Indian  tmst  allot- 

9  ments  during  the   trust  period;   restricted   fee  allotments 

10  during  the  period  the  restrictions  against  alienation  are  in 

11  force;  and  Indian  reseiTations  opened  for  settlement  and 

12  sale  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  while  title  thereto  is  in  the 

13  Indians,  or  in  the  United  States  in  trust  for  Indians. 

14  -        SbG;  4.  Indian  custom  marriage  and  divorce  are  hereby 

15  abolished  from  and  after  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 

16  approval  of  this  Act  and  thereafter  Indians  shall  comply 
'l7     with  the  marriage  and  divorce  laws  of  the  State  within 

18  which  they  reside:  Provided,  That  Indian  custom  marriage 

19  and  divorces  between  Indian  wards  living  on  Indian  reser- 

20  vations  actually  consummated  in  good  faith  prior  to  the  date 

21  this  section  goes  into  effect  shall  be  recognized  as  valid: 

22  Provided  further,  That  the  children  of  Indians  who  attempt 

23  to  marry  by  Indian  custom  after  this  section  becomes  opera- 

24  tive  shall,  for  all  purposes,  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  the 

25  legitimate   offspring  of  their  respective  parents;  but  the 
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1  father  of  such  children  shall  not  inherit  any  of  their  trust 

2  property  unless  there  shall  be  no  other  heirs,  lineal  or  coUat- 

3  eral:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

4  in  his  discretion,  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  pro- 
vision for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  mother  of  such 

6  children  out  of  any  trust  property,  real  or  personal,  belong- 

7  ing  to  or  inherited  by  the  father  of  such  children,  by  sale, 

8  lease,  or  other  disposition,  as  in  his  judgment  may  be 

9  advisable.       < 

•    '■•>■.. 
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10  ^  Sec.  5.  Superintendents  or  other  officers  in  charge  of 

11  Mian  teserva^ons  or  schools,  when  authorized  by  the 
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c^r,.  /vffinrkvo  TYiftTr  iQGiiA  TYifirrifl^A  licenses  to  InfJians 
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13  residmgWier  their  jurisdiction. 

14  Sec.  6.  Aliy  Indian  who  knowingly  violates  section 

15  4  of  this  Act,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 

16  $200  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year  or  by  fine 

17  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  Federal  court. 

18  Sec.  7.  While  living  on  Indian  reservations,  Indians 

19  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  district 

20  and   circuit   courts   and   the   reservation   court   of  Indian 

21  offenses:  Provided,  That  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 

22  New  York  Indians,  the  Osage  Indians,  or  the  Five  Civilized 

23  Tribes.  
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A  BILL 

To  extend  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  the 
JJhited  StalSs  to-Indi&is,  and  fdr  otHerr 


ptirpoaes. 
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January  16,  iW6 

Referred   to   the  feommlttee   ofcT  Indian  Affairs  and 

oi^^bred'  to  1 
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69th  congress 
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H.  R  7826 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Janttary  16,  1926 

Mr.  Lbavjtt  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com* 

mittee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


A  BILL 


T<j.:  extend  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  to 

Indians,   and  for  other  pnrposes. 


1 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 


2 .  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

I  ! 

8  That  hereafter  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  the  United 

4  States  shall  appl}^  to  Indians,  and  the  United  States  Dis- 

5  trict  and  Circuit  Courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  crimes 
()  and  misdemeanors  or  other  violations  of  Federal  statutes 
7  committed  within  Indian  reservations  by  or  against  Indians. 

Sec.    2.  The   reservation    courts   of    Indian   offenses 


9  ,  shall   have  jurisdiction,   under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
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10     scri^)ed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  over  offenses  com- 


1  mitted  by  Indians  on  Indian  reservations,   for  which  no 

2  punishment  is  provided  by  Federal  law:   Provided,  That 

3  any   one    sentence   of    said    courts   shall    not   exceed    six 

4  months'  imprisonment  or  labor  or  a  fine  of  $100  or  both. 

« 

5  Sec.    3.  The  term    "Indian   reservations"    shall    be 

6  construed    to    include    Federal    lesei-vations    for    Indians 

7  created  by  treaty,  agreement,  Act  of  Congress,  or  Execu- 

8  tive  order ;  and  shall  inchide  individual  Indian  trust  allot- 

9  mehts   during  the    trust  period;   restricted   fee  allotments 

10  during  the  period  the  restrictions  against  alienation  are  in 

11  force;  and  Indian  reservations  opened  for  settlement  and 

12  sale  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  while  title  thereto  is  in  the 

13  Indians,  or  in  the  United  States  in  trust  for  Indians. 


14 


Sec.  4.  Indian  custom  marriage  and  divorce  are  hereby' 


15  abolished  from  and  after  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 

16  approval  of  this  Act  and  thereafter  Indians  shall  complj'' 

•  *  - 

lY  with  the  marriage  and  divorce  laws  of  the  State  within 

i  '  

18  which  they  reside:  Provided^  That  Indian  custom  marriage 

19  and  divorces  between  Indian  wards  living  on  Indian  reser- 

20  vations  actually  consummated  in  good  faith  prior  to  the  date 

21  this  section  goes  into  effect  shall  be  recognized  as  valid: 

22  Provided  further,  That  the  children  of  Indians  who  attempt 

ft  * 

23  to  marry  by  Indian  custom  after  this  section  becomes  opera- 

24  tive  shall,  for  all  purposes,  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  the 

25  legitimate   offspring  of  their  respective  parents;  but  the 
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1  father  of  such  children  shall  not  inherit  any  of  their  trust 

2  property  unless  there  shall  be  no  other  heirs,  lineal  or  coUat- 

3  eral:  Provided  further,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

4  in  his  discretion,  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  pro- 

5  vision  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  mother  of  such 
Q  children  out  of  any  trust  property,  real  or  personal,  belong- 

7  ing  to  or  inherited  by  the  father  of  such  children,  by  sale, 

8  lease,  or  other ,  disposition,  as  in  his  judgment  may  be 


10 


14 
15 
16 
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it 


9     acfifi^ble. 


Bec.  5.  Superintendents  or  other  officers  in  charge  of 


11  Ini^ian  resermtidiis  or  schools,  when  authorized  by  the 

12  proper  State  officei^s,  may  issue  marriage  licenses  to  Indians 
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18    residing  under  their  jurisdiction. 


../ 


-  "  Sec.  6.  Aiiy  Indian  who  knowingly  violates  section 
4  of  this  Act,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  Jman 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year  or  Ky  fine 


17  and  unprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  Federy  court. 

18  Sec.  7.  While  living  on  Indian  reser vatio/is,  Indians 

19  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  states  district 

20  and   circuit   courts  and   the   reservation   cowt   of   Indian 

21  offenses:  Provided,  That  this  Act  shall  nof  apply  to  the 

22  New  York  Indians,  the  Osage  Indians,  or  the  Five  Civilized 

23  Tribes. / 
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To  eiitend  the  eivil  and  ciiminal  laws  of  the 
tTnited  States  to  Indians,  and  for  other 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPUESENTATIVES 

Janttary  16,  1926 

Mr.  LbavptI'  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  WiEts  referred  to  th<J  Conii 

mittee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed  . 
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A.  BIT  jT  i 


To  extend  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  to 

Indians,   and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

I 

•0 

2  twe&  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
■^     That  hereafter  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  the  United 

4  States  shall  apply  to  Indians,  and  the  United  States  Dis- 

5  trict  and  Circuit  Courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  crimes 
6,  and  misdemeanors  or  other  violations  of  Federal  statutes 
7  committed  within  Indian  rcsorv^ations  by  or  against  Indians. 


8 


Sec.    2.  The   reservation    courts   of    Indian   offenses 


i;.  * 


9  .  shall  have  jurisdiction,   under  rules   and   regulations   pre- 
10     scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  over  offenses  com- 


1  mitted  by  Indians  on  Indian  reservations,   for  which  no 

2  punishment  is  provided  by  Federal  law:   Provided,,  That 

3  any   one    sentence   of    said    courts   shall    not   exceed    six 


4  months'  imprisonment  or  labor  or  a  fine  of  $100  or  both. 

5  Sec.    3.  The  term    "Indian   reservations"    shall    be 

6  construed    to    include    Federal    reservations    for    Indians 

7  created  by  treaty,  agreement,  Act  of  Congress,  or  Execu- 

8  tive  order;  and  shall  include  individual  Indian  trast  allot- 

9  ments  during  the   trust  period;   restricted   fee  allotments 

10  during  the  period  the  restrictions  against  alienation 

11  force;  and  Indian  resen^ations  opened  for  settlement  and 

12  sale  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  while  title  thereto  is  in  the 

'■if.- 

13  Indians,  or  in  the  TJnited  States  in  trust  for  Indians. 


14 


are  in 


Sec.  4.  Indian  custom  marriage  and  divorce  are  hereby 


15  abolished  from  and  after  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 

16  approval  of  this  Act  and  thereafter  Indians  shall  comply 

17  with  the  marriage  and  divorce  laws  of  the  State  within 

♦ 

18  which  they  reside:  Provided^  That  Indian  custom  marriage 

*  ■                        •  .       : 

19  and  divorces  between  Indian  wards  Hving  on  Indian  reser- 

20  vations  actuall}^  consummated  in  good  faith  prior  to  the  date 

21  this  section  goes  into  effect  shall  be  recognized  as  valid: 

>  ■  ■  • 

22  Provided  further,  That  the  children  of  Indians  who  attempt 


•• '      :  i    ^ 


VI 


23  to  marry  by  Indian  custom  after  this  section  becomes  opera- 

24  tive  shall,  for  all  purposes,  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  the 

25  legitimate  offspring  of  their  respective  parents;  but  the 


t. .' 


■.*»■•■ 


00 


CO 


1  father  of  such  children  shall  not  inherit  any  of  their  trust 

2  property  unless  there  shall  be  no  other  heirs,  lineal  or  coUat- 

3  eral:  Provided  further,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

4  in  his  discretion,  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  pro- 

5  vision  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  mother  of  such 
Q  children  out  of  any  trust  property,  real  or  personal,  belong- 

7  ing  to  or  inherited  by  the  father  of  such  children,  by  sale, 

m 

8  lease,  or  other_  disposition,  as  m  his  judgment  may  be 


9     adviOTible. 


^i- 


i 


IQ      .      Sec.  5.  Superintendents  or  other  officers  m  charge  of 
11     Indian  r^er^ratio^s  or  schools,  when  authorized  by  the 

V- 
•* 

t^     proper  State  officers,  may  issue  marriage  licenses  to  Indians 

...  -        •  • 

m 

13     residing  under  their  jurisdiction. 


U 


Sec.  6.  Any  Indian  who  knowingly  violates  section 

15  4  of  this  Act,  u|on  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 

16  $200  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year  or  by  fine 

17  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  Federal  court. 

18  Sec.  7.  While  living  on  Indian  reservations,  Indians 

19  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  district 

20  and   circuit   courts   and   the   reservation  court   of   Indian 

21  offenses:  Provided,  That  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 

22  New  York  Indians,  the  Osage  Indians,  or  the  Five  Civilized 

23  Tribes. 
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FOUNDER  OF  CARLISLE  SCHOOL  TELLS 

STORY 


12 


CALIFORNIA  II 


FOUNDER  OF  CARLISLE 


In  an  article  under  the  caption  "Indians  Chained 
and  Unchained"  published  in  the  "Red  Man,  Gen- 
eral Pratt  tells  the  following  story  of  the  founding 
of  the  Carlisle  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 

The  school  was  converted  into  a  Government 
hospital  in  1917  and  has  not  since  been  reorgan- 

"Experience  had  shown  that  Indians,  if  properly 
handled,  could  easily  and  quickly  be  merged  and 
assimilated  in  their  interests  with  our  white  popu- 
lation, from  whom  they  could  best  get  the  higher 
and  better  ideas  of  life  they  all  needed  to  become 
useful  citizens.  These  views  led  to  warm  discus- 
sion between  General  Armstrong  and  me^  until  1 
finally  declared  I  could  not  conscientiously  remain 
on  duty  at  Hampton,  but  was  willing,  if  held  to 
duty  in  Indian  education,  to  undertake  a  school 
especially  for  Indians  and  there  work  out  my  own 

I  went  to  Washington  and  suggested  to  Mr. 
Schurz  (then  Secretary  of  the  Interior),  that  Car- 
lisle Barracks,  then  unoccupied,  located  in  the  rich 
Cumberland  Valley  in  Pennsylvania,  whose  indus- 
trious people  would  be  an  example  for  the  pupils, 
mieht  be  utilized  for  such  a  school. 

Secretary  Schurz  quickly  said,  "If  Secretary  Mc- 
Crary  will  give  us  Carlisle  Barracks,  we  will  put 
an  Indian  School  there  under  your  charge.''  Secre- 
tary McCrary  agreed  to  turn  over  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks if  there  were  no  legal  objections,  and  if 
there  were  legal  objections  he  would  ask  Congress 

to  remove  them. 

It  was  found  that  public  property  could  not  pass 

to  other  departments  without  congressional  action, 

and   the    Secretary   had   a   bill   drawn   to   transfer 

Carlisle  Barracks  to  the  Interior  Department  for 

an    Indian   School.     Duplicate   copies   were   made, 

and  Governor  Pound,  a  member  of  the  House  from 

Wisconsin,  and  Governor  Pendleton,  a  member  of 

the   Senate  from  Ohio,  introduced  the  bill   in  the 

House  and  Senate.    The  bills  were  referred  to  the 

Indian  Committee  of  the  two  branches  of  Congress, 

and  Governor  Pound  was  appointed  by  the  House 

Committee    to    report    to    the    Committee    on    the 

feasibility  of  it.     A  report  was  written,  and  then 

the  bill,  with  a  favorable  recommendation  from  the 

Committee,  was  returned  to  the  House  and  placed 

on  the  calendar. 

I  was  then  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  how  to  'Uobby'' 
for  its  passage.  The  Secretaries  sent  me  daily  to 
explain  to  members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
kept  me  in  Washington  several  months.  It  was 
then  found  that  the  bill  was  so  far  down  on  the 
calendar  it  could  not  be  reached  that  session.  Sec- 
retary McCrary  then  invented  a  way  to  go  ahead 
and  establish  the  school.     He  said : 

**We  have  the  bill  before  Congress  with  a  favor- 
able report  from  the  committee,  and  I  will  submit 
it  to  General  Hancock,  who  commands  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  Carlisle  Barracks  is  located,  and 
if  in  his  judgment  Carlisle  can  be  spared,  I  will 
then    ask    General    Sherman's   opinion,   and,   if   he 


(Continued  from  page  9) 

thinks  well  of  it,  we  will  turn  Carlisle  over  for  an 
Indian  School,  pending  the  action  of  Congress  on 

the  bill." 

General  Hancock  endorsed,  "Carlisle  Barracks 
will  never  again  be  required  for  military  purposes, 
and  I  know  of  no  better  place  for  such  an  experi- 
ment." General  Sherman  endorsed  with  his  own 
hand,  "approved,  providing  both  Indian  boys  and 
girls  are  educated  at  said  school." 

The    Secretary    then    issued    the    order,    and    in 
September,  1879,  Carlisle  Barracks  was  tentatively 
given   to   the    Interior   Department   for   an   Indian 
School,  awaiting  the  favorable  action  of  Congress, 
and  I  was  detailed  under  the  law  in  the  Army  bill. 
The  barracks  had  been  abandoned  as  a  station  for 
troops  for  seven  years  and  held  under  the  care  of 
an  army  officer  with  a  sergeant  and  a  few  men  to 
protect    the    buildings.      The    Indian    Bureau    in- 
structed me  to  proceed  to  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge, 
Sioux   Agencies    in    Dakota,   and   gather    seventy- 
two  boys  and  girls,  thirty-six  from  each,  and  to 
bring  from  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  enough 
more  to  make  one  hundred  and  twenty.     Hampton 
loaned   most   of   the   former    Florida   prisoners   to 
assist  in  the  beginning.     Repairs  to  the  barracks 
were  immediately  started,  and  1  went  to  Rosebud 
and  Pine  Ridge  Agencies  for  pupils.     Eighty-four 
boys  and  girls — twelve  more  than  the  number  au- 
thorized— were   secured   from   these   two  Agencies 
and  brought  to  Carlisle.     Among  them  were  five 
children  of  Spotted  Tail  and  many  of  the  others 
were  children   of  the  most  noted  chiefs   at  those 
Agencies.    We  reached  Carlsile  October  6,  1879. 

Before  starting  to  Dakota  I  had  sent  Etahdleuh, 
one  of  the  Florida  prisoners,  to  the  Kiowa  and 
Comanche  Agency  after  pupils,  and  Making  Medi- 
cine to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency.  These 
two,  with  the  help  of  Agents  Miles  and  Haworth, 
made  up  good  parties  in  which  I  was  much  grati- 
fied to  find  a  number  of  the  children  of  my  Florida 
prisoners,  which  proved  their  confidence  in  their 
former  jailor. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Standing,  whom  I  had  known  as  a 
successful  teacher  among  the  Indians  at  the  Wich- 
ita and  Fort  Sill  Agencies,  was  engaged  to  assist 
at  the  school.  He  was  then  in  Kansas,  and  secured 
a  party  from  the  Pawnees.  The  children  from 
these  tribes  enabled  the  school  to  open  November 
1,  1879,  with  147  pupils,  twenty-seven  more  than 
was  authorized. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  were  paid  the  first 
three  years  from  what  was  called  the  "Civilization 
Fund,"  which  was  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
accumulated  for  the  purpose  of  general  Indian 
civilization  from  the  sale  of  Osage  Indian  lands  in 
Kansas.  The  success  of  the  school  led  the  Interior 
Department  to  help  it  grow,  and  after  three  years 
Congress  had  confidence  and  passed  the  bill  per- 
manently to  use  Carlisle  Barracks,  and  then  began 
to  appropriate  for  its  support.  Congressional 
favor  continued  its  growth,  until  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years  it  numbered  an  average  yearly  at- 
tendance of  over  a  thousand  pupils  from  more  than 
eighty  tribes. 
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JOSEPH  A.  HOLMES 


tical  miners  who  are  trained  in  mine 
reV:ue  ancf'NJtirst-aid  methckls,  and 
whcK^  give  pra^jical  instruction  in 
these'^'methods  to\number  of  miners 
at  each  mine.       /    X  /     \ 

In  case  of  a  mine  disaster  in  any 
coal  field,  the  most  available  rescue 
car    is    inijiiediately    rushed    to    the 


scene,  and  the  mining  engineer,  aided 
by  these  trained,  practical  miners,  in- 
vestigates conditions  in  {he  mine 
while  it  i$  still  filled  with  pV)isonous 
or  explosive  gases.  He  also  aids  in 
the  rescue  work  and  inythe  deVelop- 
me;nt  of  more  efl^ient  rescue 
methods. 


IS  THE  INDIAN  WORTH  CONSERVING? 


THREE   HUNDRED   THOUSAND   HUMAN    BEINGS    AND    AN    AREA   TWICE   THE    SIZE 
NEW  YORK  ARE  THE  NATURAL  RESOURCES  INVOLVED  — AN  IMPORTANT 

CONSERVATION  PROBLEM  FOR  THE  NATION 


OF 


BY 

ROBERT  G.  VALENTINE 

UNITED   STATES    COMMISSIONER   OF    INDIAN    AFFAIRS 


CONSERVATION    as    related  to 
Indians  is  subject  to  the  same 
definitions      as       Conservation 
generally. 

Conservation  is  a  human  standard. 
It  is  a  standard  affecting,  both  im- 
mediately and  ultimately,  men,  women 
and  children,  lying  at  the  basis  of  their 
lives  and  determining  to  a  very  great 
extent,  like  any  other  premise,  their 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  develop- 
ment. Conservation  is,  first  of  all,  a 
hvmian  standard  in  the  same  sense  that 
ability  to  pay  one's  bills  is  a  hiunan 
standard.  Just  as  ability  to  pay  one's 
bills  means  personal  solvency,  and  is 
the  essential  structure  on  which  rests 
the  individual's  physical  and  mental 
well-being  and  his  consequent  activi- 
ties in  the  moralities  and  the  arts,  so 
Conservation  lies  at  the  basis  of  a 
nation's  solvency,  and  its  true  develop- 
ment in  all  ways. 

The  word   ''economics,'*   as   applied 
to  natural  resources,  might  have  been 


better,  but  it  would  have  carried  with 
it   too   much   the   idea   of   the   closest 
student  of  i>olitical  science  and  social 
economy.     The  word  ''Conservation," 
being  new,  on  the  other  hand,  carried 
with  it  too  frequently  something  of  the 
idea  that  it  was  the  cry  of  the  dreamer. 
But  rightly  understood,  conservation  of 
natural  resources  is  only  the  same  vital 
principle  which  the  farmer  understands 
when  he  has  had  "a  good  year" ;  which 
the  manufacturer  understands  when  he 
has  completely  turned  his  stock,  and  his 
trial   balance    shows   a   profit   and   his 
plant  is  in  better  condition  than  ever 
before  for  his  next  year's  output ;  which 
the  banker  understands  when,  having 
paid   the   dividends    on   his    stock,   he 
smiles    at    his    surplus   and   undivided 
profits;    which    the    merchant,   or   the 
transportation     manager     understands 
when  by  cutting  his  price,  or  lowering 
his  rate  he  knows  he  can  make  more 
money.    Conservation  is,  then,  nothing 
at  bottom  but  common  sense  and  dol- 
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lars  and  cents.  It  is  a  simple  busi- 
ness proposition.  It  is  the  essence  of 
economy  and  efficiency — two  words 
which  have  become  the  administrative 
and  political  slogan  of  the  present 
Administration,  and  which,  when 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  country 
at  large,  will  mean  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  Administration. 

The  net  result  of  Conservation  in  any 
nation  depends  on  that  nation's  political 
character.  If  it  be  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, Conservation  is  simply  the  best 
possible  handling  of  all  the  resources 
of  that  nation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
monarch;  if  it  be  a  political  autocracy, 
then  for  the  political  autocrat;  if 
it  be  a  business  autocracy,  then  for 
the  business  autocrat;  if  it  be 
a  democracy,  then  for  the  benefit 
through  equal  opportunity  of  each 
man,  woman,  and  child. 

Conservation  is  thus  not  only  a  plain 
business  problem  of  dollars  and  cents 
but  also,  in  this  country,  a  sociological 
rather  than  an  individualistic  business 
— its  basis  being  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
It  means  economy  and  efficiency  as 
the  basis  for  true  citizenship,  and  seeks 
to  develop  those  essential  qualities  and 
powers  in  its  citizens. 

CONSERVATION    FOR   INDIANS 

Of  peculiar  interest  are  the  specific 
problems  of  Conservation  as  seen  in 
the  development  of  the  American  In- 
dian among  other  citizens.  In  the 
United  States  is  taking  place  the  most 
far-reaching  experiment  in  human 
breeding  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth 
are  contributing  to  this  experiment. 
The  settlers  of  America  have  left  in  ap- 
proximately their  original  number  the 
inhabitants  they  found.  They  have  as- 
signed to  these  300,000  Indians,  now 
increasing  in  numbers,  the  legal  or 
equitable  title  to  lands  in  the  aggregate 
equal  to  twice  the  size  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  These  lands  are  scattered 
through  twenty-six  of  our   States,  in 


areas  ranging  from  a  few  acres  to  areas 
larger  than  some  of  the  States.  On 
these  lands  are  found  all  the  problems 
of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the 
Conservation  movement — agriculture, 
water  development,  forests  and  min- 
erals. But  in  this  case,  the  Govern- 
ment is  dealing  directly  and  consciously 
with  the  problem  of  conserving  not 
only  these  material  resources,  but  at 
the  same  time  with  the  problem  of  con- 
serving the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
characteristics  of  the  human  beings 
owning  them.  So  that  here  the  con- 
servation of  the  original  country  and 
of  the  original  inhabitants  go  hand  in 
hand. 

MAKING  THE  INDIAN  SELF-SUPPORTING 

The  first  thing  we  try  to  do  with  a 
group  of  Indians  is  to  make  them 
economically  self-supporting  in  their 
homes.  Over  31,000,000  acres  have 
already  been  apportioned  in  the  form 
of  individual  holdings  to  190,000  In- 
dians. And  to  become  solvent  farmers 
is  the  great  hope  of  the  bulk  of  the  In- 
dians. One  hundred  and  eighteen 
thousand  acres  are  being  irrigated  by 
Indians.  In  this  work  of  irrigating 
land,  in  sections  where  the  rainfall  is 
not  sufficient,  we  come  in  contact  with 
all  the  problems  of  Conservation  as 
affecting  reclamation  projects  and 
water-power  sites,  all  of  which  afford 
means  of  instruction  to  the  Indians  in 
agriculture  and  the  trades.  At  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  money  has 
been  appropriated  to  make  water-power 
and  reclamation  surveys  in  accordance 
with  an  act  passed  last  spring,  authoriz- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  water-power  and 
reservoir  sites,  so  that  they  can  be 
handled  to  the  advantage  of  all  the  In- 
dians interested  in  them.  These  survevs 
must  be  made  on  nearly  all  reservations 
where  there  is  running  water.  They 
extend  through  about  twenty  States 
and  cover  millions  of  acres  of  land, 
some  of  them  far  removed  from 
present  means  of  transportation.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  waters  of  the  dif- 
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From  photo^  copy  fight,  igio,  by  K.  A.  Thtosaei 

THE  ARROW   MAKER 

As  weapons,  the  bow  and  arrow  are  almost  discarded  among  Indians ;  but  the  curio  hunter 
still    furnishes   a   lingering  market    for  the  wares  of  the  skillful  workman 


Fiom  photo^  copyright,  i(^6,  by  R.  A.  Thtossel 

AN  AGED  INDIAN 

Indians   of  the  old  type  often   live  to  a  great  age,  as  the  result  of   their  out-of-door  life, 

and  in  spite  of  its  hardship  and  exposure 
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ferent  reservations  is  scanty,  but  we 
know,  for  example,  that  on  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation,  in  Oregon,  there 
is  water  power  sufficient  to  operate 
every  wheel  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
for  years  to  come. 

From    the    leasing   of    these    water 
powers    should    come    money    enough 
to    go    far    toward    making    the    In- 
dian reservations  self-supporting.     To 
this     source     of     revenue     is     added 
the    revenue    which   can    be    obtained 
through    leasing    the    great    mineral 
resources    on    many    of    the    reserva- 
tions,   from   the    8,000,000    acres    of 
timber  land  and  the  letting  of  graz- 
ing   and    other    privileges.     Here    we 
have,    potentially,    funds    enough    to 
make  all  the  reservations  self-support- 
ing, and  to  assist  us  in  wiping  out  in 
a  few  years  the  $10,000,000  or  so  a 
year  which  is  now  appropriated  out  of 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the   individual 
Indians  that  opportunity  and  training 
which  shall  make  them  self-supporting 

citizens. 

In  considering  the  natural  resources 
on  Indian  reservations  we  must  remem- 
ber that  they  are  not  in  the  same  status 
as  the  natural  resources  on  the  public 
domain.     The  public  domain  belongs 
to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  conservation  of  its  resources  for 
the  benefit  of   all  the   people  can  go 
ahead,  if  handled  sanely,  not  only  with- 
out injury,  but  with  the  utmost  possible 
benefit  to  private  rights.    But  the  natural 
resources  on  Indian  reservations  do  not 
belong  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  but  only  to  the  Indians  who  live 
on  the  reservations.    The  Government 
acts  as  trustee  of  these  properties  for  the 
Indians ;  consequently  the  Government 
must  take  the  same  attitude  that  any 
guardian  would  take  with  reference  to 
natural   resources  on  the  property  of 
his   ward.      In   the   administration   of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Indians,  the 
first  regard  must  be  had  for  the  rights 
of  the  Indians.     In  conserving  the  In- 
dians' resources,  this  principle  should 
constantly  be  kept   in  mind:     What- 


ever the  natural  resource  may  be,  its 
fullest  use  can  be  had  only  through 
absolute  fairness  to  the  ward's  title 
in  it,  with  such  concessions  on  his  part 
to  the  public  interest  as  any  owner  of 
large  resources  needed  and  used  by  the 
public  should  make. 


THE  END   TO    PAUPERIZATION    IN   SIGHT 

The  surest  way  of  saving  the  In- 
dians is  to  teach  them  to  be  the  first 
to  use  their  own  natural  resources ;  and 
in   doing  this   we   become   intensively 
concerned   with   all   the   problems   of 
utilization    of    natural    resources    and 
with  the  fact,  which  also  concerns  the 
country  generally,  that  to  fail  to  utilize 
the  resources  as  fast  as  they  are  needed 
in  our  economic  development  is  as  bad 
as  to  waste  them  by  misuse.    It  is  with 
this  end  in  view  that  the  Government, 
although  dealing  with  a  race  supposed 
to  be  backward  in  the  ways  and  means 
of  our  modern  civilization,  has  taken 
the  lead  in  industrial  education  remark- 
ably.    The  day  school,  where  the  In- 
dian children  go  each  morning   from 
their  homes,  is  not  merely  the  district 
school    with    which    most    of    us    are 
familiar — a  schoolhouse  with  seats  and 
books  and  nails  on  which  to  hang  hats 
and  coats — but  it  has,  as  a  part  of  its 
equipment,  gardens  and  farm  yards  for 
the  boys,   and   laundries  and  sewing- 
rooms  and  kitchens,  for  the  girls ;  and 
as    fast    as    the    communities    around 
these  schools  are  entered  by  white  set- 
tlers, these  schools  are  opened  to  both 
whites  and  Indians ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  Indian  children  are  urged  into 
white  schools.    Thus,  the  two  races  are 
mingling  over  their  school  books. 

THE  INDIAN   AT   WORK 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  final  ques- 
tion :  Is  the  Indian  himself,  as  well  as 
his  resources,  worth  conserving  from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  national 
development?  The  answer  to  this 
question — and  it  comes  from  no  mere 
philanthropist  or  sentimentalist  who 
talks  about  the  "noble  red  man''— is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  big  Roosevelt 
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A  PUEBLO  IRRIGATOR 
Nearly  two  hundred  thousand  Indians  own  their  own  farms 
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Dam  in  Arizona,  to  be  dedicated 
March  18  by  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
and  which  will  make  possible  the 
irrigation  of  200,000  acres  in  the 
Phoenix  Valley  for  white  settlers, 
could  hardly  have  been  built  in  any- 
think  like  the  time,  or  at  anything  like 
the  cost  had  it  not  been  for  Indian 
labor ;  that  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  pays 
Indian  laborers  $1.25,  as  against  $1.00 
to  Mexicans,  and  that  about  300  young 


Indians  are  earning  from  $2.00  to 
$3.90  a  day  in  railroad  shops.  As  the 
Indians  learn  to  substitute  our  eco- 
nomic necessities  and  wants  for  their 
own  older  necessities  and  wants  which 
the  progress  of  time  has  lost  to  them, 
they  are  proving  not  at  all  the  lazy 
and  unwashed  beings  that  many  people 
have  thought  them,  but  diligent  and 
efficient  laborers  in  our  national 
economy. 
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AN  INDIAN  BURIAL  SCAFFOLD 
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The  high  stars  glimmer  in  thine  iron  net. 

And  winds  go  whimpering  along  its  wires; 

Vast  on  the  dark  thy  Titan  bulk  aspires — 
A  watcher  on  a  lonely  parapet  ! 
And  far,  from  hidden  isles  in  ocean  set, 

Invisibly,  yet  thrall  to  thy  desires. 

They  come,  on  wings  nor  storm  nor  darkness  tires- 
Words  THAT  THE  FAR-OFF  HEARTS  OF  MEN  BEGET. 


Gaunt  harvester  of  desperate  gulfs  of  night, 
Strange  winnower  in  wide  dim  vales  of  air. 

Wilt  thou  yet  garner  by  thy  mystic  might  ^ 

Some  word  to  still  our  ancient  long  despair  ? — 

A  whisper  from  the  infinite  ? — A  breath 

Caught  from  the  far  unfathomed  gulf  of  death? 
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Making  Good  Indians 

Problems  that  Demand  Co-operation  of  Citizens  and  Government 

By  Robert  G.  Valentine 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 

The  Great  Chief  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  American  Indians,  distributed  today 
throughout  this  country,  is  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  present  commissioner, 
Mr.  Valentine,  is  the  successor  in  office  of  Francis  E.  Leupp,  whose  record  in  advancing  the 
conditions  of  the  Indians  was  a  far-cry  in  advance  of  all  predecessors.  To  Mr.  Leupp  s 
policy  the  present  commissioner  is  in  a  measure  committed,  but  he  has  a  decided  policy  of 
his  own  —  a  policy  that  demands  the  co-operation  and  earnest  attention  of  all  good  citizens. 
Here  is  his  fir^  statement  of  his  plans  and  policy,  to  be  followed  later  with  other  articles 
dealing  with  the  conditions  at  the  various  agencies,  and  the  urgent  demands  of  the  present. 
It  is  a  strong  plea  for  rational  treatment: 


EARS  ago  when  I  first 
"went  West/'  one  of  the 
things  that  impressed 
itself  most  upon  me  was 
the  building  by  a  railroad 
of  a  spur  line  to  a  hogpen. 
There  were  other  hogpens 
of  course,  but  it  was  that 
initial  pioneer  hogpen 
which,  by  proving  its 
case,  was  responsible  for 
the  others  and  conse- 
quently for  the  railroad. 
The  man  who  raised  those 
hogs  needed  those  few 
acres  in  order  that  he 
'-  ^  might  win  himself  stand- 

ing room  on  the  earth. 
To  hold  it  he  needed  the  profit  from  the 
hogs.  The  railroad  needed  that  traffic  to  pay 


dividends.  The  county  and  state  and  the 
Federal  Government  needed  that  develop- 
ment of  property  that  it  might  pay  for  the 
protection  and  help  of  all  citizens  with 
less  burden  to  the  individual  citizen. 
Such  is  the  true  circle  of  economic 
development. 

The  neighboring  hogpens,  plus  the  neigh- 
boring alfalfa  fields  that  were  grown  to 
feed  the  hogs,  soon  became  the  basis  of  the 
social  life  of  that  neighborhood  which 
brings  in  all  the  forces  of  true  happiness  on 
top  of  a  sound  economic  footing;  and  for 
the  better  securing  of  this  economic  and 
social  life,  the  political  life  of  that  neigh- 
borhood developed  and  ultimately  assisted 
largely,  through  its  representatives,  in  the 
wider  based  political  life  of  the  nation,  on 
the  true  handling  of  which  the  ultimate  wel- 
fare, even  of  that  tiny  community,  depended. 
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There  is  no  farmer,  no  railroad  man,  no 
social  organizer,  no  first-rate  politician  but 
responds  more  or  less  unconsciously  to  the 
elemental  romance  in  all  this,  which  is 
none  the  less  romance  because  it  is 
founded  upon  cold  hard  profits  in  dol- 
lars and  cents.  Only  successful  men, 
none  of  the  weaklings,  have  place  in  true 

romance. 

An   opportunity   of   some   years   to   be, 
either  in  person  or  through  the  handling  of 
affairs  at  Washington,  among  similar  scenes 
of  development  in  most  of  the  great  states 
of  the  West,  makes  me  appreciate  particu- 
larly   an    invitation    to    speak    through    a 
magazine  that  stands  for  all  things  Western. 
While  it  is  true  that  I  do  not  know  as  much 
of  Montana  as  one  who  lives  there,  I  know 
as  much  or  more  of  Arizona  than  that  man. 
Similarly,  I  know  as  much  of  the  state  of 
Washington  as  a  resident  of  the  southern 
part   of    California,    and   so   on;    and   the 
strong  marks  of  these  experiences  lead  me 
to  feel  on  firm  ground  in  speaking  of  things 
Western.     Although  I  am   only   proud   of 
hailing  from  Massachusetts,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  I  know  from  somewhat 
extended  life  in  the  city  of  New  York,  that 
it  is  perhaps  of  all^  the  cities  of  the  United 
States    the    most   provincial,    I    have    had 
peculiar  opportunities  to  observe  that  this 
whole  country  of  ours  is  wonderfully  homo- 
geneous and  that  the  bulk  of  the  people 
who   are   really   doing   things,   east,    west, 
north  and  south,  have  the  same  standards 
and  think  alike,  despite  all  the  attempts  of 
agitators  to  raise  sectional  lines. 

The  life  of  the  three  hundred  thousand 
Indians    scattered    chiefly    through    more 
than  twenty  of  these  Western  states  is  not 
a  vital  part  of  the  economic  or  social  life 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  nor  is  it  directly 
related  in  any  of  its  most  vital  aspects,  to 
the  Federal  Government.     Indian  Affairs, 
in  their  ultimate  effect  on  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  bear  directly  only  on 
the    citizenship    of    the    states    where  the 
Indians  are;   and  in  the  few  decades  in 
which   the   Federal   Government   will  still 
maintain    direct    control    of    the    bulk    of 
Indian  Affairs,  this  great  fact  must  never 
for  an  instant  be  lost  sight  of.     All  true 
handling  of  Indian  Affairs,  therefore,  must 
be   Federal   and   state   handling   of   them. 
It  is  the  local  communities  where  each  of 
these  groups  of  Indians  must  live  as  neigh- 
bors that  are  intensely  concerned. 


Perhaps  the  chief  step  which  we  have 
recently  taken  along  the  right  lines  in  this 
direction  of  vital  state  interest  is  the  estab- 
lishment    of     competency      commissions. 
Many  of  the  Indians,  through  the  handling 
of  their  lands  and  moneys  and  by  means  of 
the  education  they  have  received  both  by 
books  and  at  jobs,  have  become  ready  to 
take  their  place  in  the  average  citizenship 
of  the  states.     The  question  up  for  decision 
is  as  to  the  competency  of  any  particular 
individual.     No  two  cases  can  be  decided 
on   just  the   same   grounds.    Hitherto   we 
have  handled  this  business  largely  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  local  superintend- 
ent at  the  reservation  where  the  particular 
Indian    lives,    depending    from    necessity 
largely  on  his  judgment  in  deciding  the 
case  at  Washington.     I  have  felt  that  even 
with  the  straightest  and  broadest  gauged 
superintendent  on  the  ground,  our  action 
was  too   narrowly  based.     He   could   not 
properly  represent  all  the  interests  involved, 
and  out  of  the  necessities  of  his  position, 
might  often  lose  sight  of  broader  principles 
in    the   immediate   facts   before    him.    To 
remedy    these    administrative    defects,    we 
have  established  on  the  Omaha  Reservation 
in   Nebraska    a    competency   commission, 
made   up   of   the  local   superintendent  in 
charge,  standing  for  all  that  is  best  in  the 
protecting,   guiding    hand   of   the   govern- 
ment;  of  one  of  our  most  broad-gauged 
traveling  inspectors  who  would  bring  to  the 
particular  problem  a  wide  range  of  other 
experiences;  and,  best  of  all  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  high-class  citizen  of  the  state  of 
Nebraska,  who  would  judge  the  case  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  state. 

If  the  interests  of  the  state  are  not  con- 
centrated in  some  such  man  to  represent 
its  real  welfare  on  this  competency  com- 
mission, the  personal  and  sometimes  selfish 
interests  of  individual  citizens  of  the  state 
are  likely  to  obscure  the  question,  shutting 
out  the  real  ultimate  interests  of  the  state 
and  the  community.  For  example,  A  or  B 
or  C,  one  or  all,  want  to  get  control  of  that 
Indian's  land.  C  and  D  want  to  sell  him 
liquor.  E  and  F  and  G  want  to  give  him 
credit,  all  together  and  separately  repre- 
senting forces  which  will  not  only  injure 
that  particular  Indian,  but  which  will 
vitally  injure  that  community  in  that  if 
they  have  their  will,  the  community  will 
have  as  a  part  of  itself,  not  a  self-respecting, 
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self-supporting  citizen,  but  a  pauper,  or  a 

drunkard,  or  a  vagabond  as  a  burden  on 

its  tax-rolls.    The  member  of  the  state  on 

the   competency  commission   is   bound   to 

see  deeper  than  these  immediate  interests 

of  some  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  see  that, 

while   all   the   ordinary   competitive  forces 

in  a  community  which  try  out  the  fiber  of 

citizens,  whether  red  or  white,  must  be  given 

reasonable    play,    the    stronger    elements 

must  not  be  allowed  to  play  on  the  weaker 

to   an   unfair   degree.    The   credit   of   the 

state   and  the   welfare  of  the  community 

is  even  more  on  trial  than  the  ability  of  the 

Federal    Government   as   a   guardian. 

The   bearings   of   all   this   will   become 
increasingly   clear   as    I    go    on   to   other 
matters.    The   principle   here   to   keep   in 
mind  is  that,  while  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  weaken  any  of  its  wards 
by  undue  jrotection  and  not  in  any  sense 
by  coddling,  it  should  go  slowly  in  turning 
them   loose.    We   are   now   establishing   a 
competency  commission  similar  to  that  at 
Omaha  on  the   Kiowa   agency  in   South- 
western Oklahoma;  and  I  feel  that  com- 
missions are  greatly  needed  at  Yakima  in 
the  state  of  Washington,  and  Umatilla  in 
the  state  of  Oregon;  and  I  am  now  talking 
over  with  the  delegations  in  Congress  from 
those  states  and  with  my  other  acquaint- 
ances in  them,  these  questions  with  a  view 
to  selecting  the  best  possible  man  in  each 
state  to  represent,  on  this  commission,  the 
best  interests  of  those  states. 

Most   closely   allied   to   the   true   deter- 
mination  of   competency   are   the   various 
questions  connected  with  the  sale  of  lands 
not  needed  as  land  by  Indians.     I  have,  in 
many  discussions  in  Oklahoma  and  else- 
where, placed  my  views  on  this  question 
pretty    clearly   before    the    public.    Briefly 
they  are  that  the  land  of  any  given  Indian 
falls  into  two  parts— what  he  needs  as  land 
for  the  purposes  of  raising  crops,  and  that 
part  of  his  land  which  is  simply  valuable 
to   him   as   property.    This  property   part 
I   am  in  favor  of   selling   at  the   earliest 
possible  date  to  bona-fide  settlers.    In  this 
way,  we  shall  open  thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  agricultural  land  to  full  develop- 
ment and  bring  in  the  white  citizen;  and 
by  thus  putting  large  quantities  of  land  on 
the  tax-rolls,  bring  in  better  school  facilities 
and  all  other  social  advantages.    Incident- 
ally, one  of  the  great  advantages  of  this 
course  will  be  largely  putting  an  end  to  the 


leasing  of  Indian  lands.    From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  states,  I  find  general  agree- 
ment to  my  proposition  that  the  lessee  is 
not   as  desirable   a   citizen   as   the   actual 
settler;  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Indian,  the  lessee  is  almost  an  unmixed 
evil.    The  best  interests  of  the  Indian  on 
the  land  he  needs  as  land  are  subserved  by 
having  an  actual  settler  next  to  him,  and 
his   welfare   is  seriously   threatened   at   its 
source  by  his  being  in  the  position  of  a 
landlord,  receiving  rents  for  which  he  has 
done  no  real  work  himself.     A  very  large 
part  of  the  so-called  idleness  and  laziness 
of  Indians  is  due  to  this  easy  money  which 
comes  from  leasing.     By  selling  this  land 
at  a    fair    price    and    either  turning    the 
money  received   once   for  all  over  to  the 
Indian,   if    he    is    competent    enough,   or 
handling  it  for  his  benefit,  we  are  at  once 
serving  the  best  interests  of  the  states  and 
the  Indians. 

This  leads  me  to  our  methods  of  handling 
Indian  funds.    The  three  hundred  thousand 
Indians  of  the  United  States  have  to  their 
credit,  either  as  actual  cash  or  as  obligations 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  approxi- 
mately $50,000,000.    Of  this  amount  about 
$43,000,000  belongs  to  the  various  tribes 
and  about  $7,000,000  is  already  segregated 
to   the   credit   of  individual   Indians.     No 
one  thing  would  more  facilitate  a  speedy 
and  true  settlement  of  Indian  Affairs  than 
getting  all  these  tribal  funds  segregated  to 
the   credit   of  individual   Indians,   thereby 
cutting   substantially   the  last   fiscal   bond 
that  ties  the  individual  up  to  the  old  tribal 
relation.    Of  the  money  that  is  already  to 
the  credit  of  individual  Indians,  $4,500,000 
is  even  now  on  deposit  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  national  banks  scattered  through- 
out   the    states    where    the    Indians    live. 
This,  in  itself,  is  a  sound  economic  advan- 
tage to  a  state  as  well  as  to  the  Indians,  and 
all  the  rest  of  Indian  funds  should  be  de- 
posited likewise  at  the  earliest  practicable 
day.    As  to  such  of  this  money  as  is  now 
in  national  banks,  the  administrative  course 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  regard  to 
the  best  interests,  both  of  the  states  and  the 
Indians,  is  plain.    In  many  cases,  Indians 
who  might  not  be  competent  to  sell  their 
lands  themselves,  are  competent  to  handle 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  and  in  these  cases 
their  bank  accounts  should  be  turned  ovei 
to   them  for   their  unrestricted    handling. 
Where  they  are  not  yet  competent  to  do 
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this,   the   government   should   handle   this 
money  for  their  benefit. 

With  respect  to  our  present  method  of 
handling  the  funds  in  bank  of  children  or 
of  old  or  sick  Indians,  the  course  of  the 
government  has  met  with  almost  universal 
approval.    With  the  old,  the  chief  problem 
is  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  their  money 
while  they  are  still  on  earth   rather  than 
hold  it  for  their  heirs,  and  it  is  the  custom 
to  pay  out  to  these,  five,  ten,  twenty  or 
more    dollars    a    month    according    to    the 
needs  in  each  particular  case.    The  funds 
of  the  children  are  either  spent  for  their 
benefit  while  they  are  minors  or  conserved 
against  the  time  of  their  coming  of  age. 
But   the   course   of   the   government   with 
regard  to  the  funds  of  non-competent  but 
able-bodied  Indians  has  been  rather  widely 
misunderstood.    Formerly,  even  these  able- 
bodied     Indians     received     regularly     ten 
dollars  a  month  in  cash.    They  also  received, 
from  time  to  time,  their  lease  rentals  which 
were   formerly   paid   over   to   them   direct 
instead   of   being   banked   for   them.    The 
result   was  that  thousands  of  able-bodied 
Indians  in  communities  where  they  could 
easily  have  got  work  were  relieved  from  all 
daily    necessities    of    food    and    clothing. 
Naturally,    like    perfectly    healthy    human 
beings,  they  didn't  see  the  need  of  working. 
Most  of  us  would  not  work  if  our  daily 
needs  were  thus  provided  for.    It  is  only 
a  few  of  us  who  acquire  the  habit  of  work, 
and   would   work,   whether   we   needed   to 
or  not.     We  felt  that  this  situation  should 
be   put   an   end   to — that   ultimately   after 
their  funds   were  all  gone,   these   Indians 
would  be  up  against  having  either  to  work 
or  go  hungry   and  unclothed   unless   they 
turned  beggars  or  thieves,  and  it  seemed 
well  to  put  the  screws  on  them  so  that  they 
would  get  some  real  experience  while  they 
still  had  money  enough  left  to  make  true 
use  of  it  after  they  had  gained  this  experi- 
ence.   We  consequently  have  begun  in  as 
reasonable  a  way  as  we  could,  and  not  too 
rapidly  to  say  to  able-bodied  Indians  who 
could  get  a  job  that  they  should  not  draw 
on  their  bank  accounts  for  food  or  clothing; 
that  they  could  have  :dl  the  money  they 
needed    to    build    houses,    improve    their 
lands,  buy  stock,  farming  tools,  etc. 

The  result  of  this,  of  course,  was  a  strong 
protest  from  many  sections  of  the  country, 
but  these  protests,  when  analyzed,  resolved 
themselves  mostly  not  into  protests  from 


the  Indians  themselves,  but  from  people 
around  the  reservations  who  found  some  of 
their  customary  incomes  thus  reduced  or 
cut  off.  The  net  result,  however,  of  the 
plan  as  far  as  it  has  already  worked  out, 
has  been  to  put  more  Indians  to  work  than 
have  ever  yet  been  at  work.  If  an  Indian 
is  able-bodied  and  can't  get  a  job,  he  can 
draw  his  money  for  such  time  as  he  is 
enforcedly  idle,  of  course;  but  he  can't  get 
it  simply  in  order  that  he  may  be  idle. 
I   said   to  a   merchant  in   Oklahoma  the 

other  day: 

"If  you  really  have  the  interests  of  your 
own  town  at  heart,  when  an  Indian  comes 
into  your  store  and  asks  for  credit,  you 
won't  give  it  to  him.  If  he  is  in  real  need, 
there  is  a  perfectly  clear  way  open  to  him 
to  supply  that  need  with  cash.  But  if  you 
extend  him  credit,  you  are  simply  injuring 
him  as  you  would  injure  your  own  child  by 
letting  him  run  into  debt  or  base  his  life  on 
a  credit  system  before  his  knowledge  of 
values  had  become  sufficient,  and  his 
character  fortified  enough  to  keep  him  from 
living  beyond  his  income.  There  is  no 
heavier  burden  Indians  bear  morally  as 
well  as  economically,  than  the  burden  of 
debt.  They  are  still  children  in  the  matter 
of  money." 

This  trader  said  to  me: 
**What  you  say  hits  my  own  business 
hard,  but  you're  right." 

As  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  points 
covered  so  far,  the  whole  Indian  Service 
is  one  great  citizenship  school  for  Indians, 
and  all  the  lands  and  forests  and  rivers,  all 
the  funds,  tribal  and  individual,  are  but 
text-books  and  laboratories  in  this  school 
wherein  teach  over  five  thousand  men  and 
women,  the  employees  of  the  Indian 
Service.  But  the  Indian  Service  has,  of 
course,  its  schools  in  the  narrower  and 
more  usual  sense  of  the  term.  These  are 
engaged  in  educating  about  thirty-six 
thousand  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  the  early  twenties. 

The  fundamental  principle  in  all 
these  schools  is  the  adaptation  of  the 
studies  to  the  needs  of  the  children  in  the 
locality  where  they  will  live  after  leaving 
school,  which  means  as  to  the  day  schools 
and  reservation  boarding-schools,  the  lining 
up  of  the  Indian  school  system  with  the 
educational  school  system  of  the  state,  and 
as  to  the  non-reservation  schools  of  har- 
monizing their  work  to  the  school  system 
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Vo-us-tus  Nits-6  (White  Eagle),  a  Cheyeiuie  warrior 
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Wolf,  a  big  man  of  the  Shoshones 


Cloud  Man,  an  Assiniboin  leader 
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in  vogue  where  the  bulk  of  the  children 
come  from.    It  is  my  hope  to  interest  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  ever  before  the 
local  state  boards  of  education  in  all  these 
schools.    As  to  the  mingling  of  the  Indian 
children  and  white  children  in  schools,  I 
find  little,  if  any,  prejudice  that  is  in  any 
sense   essential.    Such   prejudice   as   exists 
is  not  based  on  any  racial  differences,  but 
on  the  fact  that  the  Indian  children  going 
to  white  schools  have  not  always  been  as 
clean  as  they  might  be,  and  also  because 
the   closer   contact  of  the   adults  of  both 
races  is  a  matter  of  rather  recent  history, 
as  the  actual  settler  is  only  just  beginning 
to  take  root  in  large  numbers  among  the 
Indian    allotments.    As    this    development 
increases,  as  it  will,  the  adults  of  both  races 
will  know  each  other  better,  and  undoubt- 
edly become  socially  as  agreeable  as  in  the 
case    of    immigrants    and    their    children. 
The  teachers  in  the  white  schools,  I  find, 
like  the  Indian  children  as  they  come  to 
know  them,  finding  them  most  tractable, 
respectful,    painstaking    and    bright,    and 
after  a  few  months  of  shyness,  the  children 
play  together  and  like  each  other. 

In  all  these  ways  and  in  many  others 
which  I  must  omit  here,  the  Indians  are, 
in  pursuit  of  their  own  best  interests,  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
states  in   which   they   live.    Realizing  this 
fact  daily  more  and  more,  the  people  of  the 
states    are    turning    in    and    helping    the 
Federal    Government    in    its    constructive 
work  to  make  the  Indian  a  self-supporting 
citizen  rather  than  a  dependent  burden  on 
the  pockets  of  the  local  communities.    One 
of  the  main  lines  in  which  the  states  can 
help  in  this  connection  is  in  not  pressing 
too  rapidly  for  the  opening  of  some  reser- 
vations which  are  not  yet  ripe  for  it.    The 
Navajo  Reservation  in  Arizona  is  certainly 
not    yet    ripe    for    general    allotment    and 
opening;  neither  are,  I  believe,  some  others, 
and   the   policies   I   have   outlined   will   so 
relieve  all  proper  land-hunger  in  the  regions 
round    about,    that   the    pressure   to   open 
reservations  should  lose   some   of  its  mo- 
mentum for  the  next  few  years. 

The  states  are  realizing  also  that  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington  is  a 
business  concern  whose  duties  are  primarily 
those  of  a  trustee.  Recognizing  this,  the 
states  are  giving  us  the  benefit  of  a  fair 
presumption  that  this  trustee  must  move 
slowly  and  carefully  in  handling  the  affairs 


of  its  wards,  and  not  be  too  ready  to  dis- 
charge them  from  its  protecting  care,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  nevertheless  ad- 
vancing  steadily   and   increasingly   in   the 
direction  of  taking  its  hands  off.     There 
have   been   indications   at   times   that   the 
government  was  being  stampeded  into  too 
rapid    a    discharge    of    its    wards.    This 
tendency  is  seen  in  blanket  legislation  to 
remove  restrictions,   and  it  is   in   part  to 
anticipate  further  blanket  legislation  that 
I  believe  we  should  push  the  idea  of  the 
competency  commissions,  which  can  deal 
much  more  wisely  with  the  situation,  con- 
sidering each  individual  case  on  its  own 
merits,  than  can  any  law  removing  restric- 
tions along  blood  lines  or  any  other  hnes  of 
demarcation.    Both   the  business   and  the 
trustee  features  of  the  Indian  Service  make 
it  necessary,  if  it  is  to  do  its  work  effectively, 
that  it  be  largely   divorced   from   pohtics 
and  treated  with  something  of  the  special 
consideration  which  is  given  to  the  courts. 
I  do  not  want  for  a  moment  to  be  under- 
stood as  reflecting  in  any  way  on  politics. 
No  one  is  a  firmer  believer  in  or  a  greater 
enjoyer  of  politics  than  myself,   but  that 
fact  cannot  keep   me   from  realizing   that 
they  have  litde  place  in  the  Indian  Service. 
If  there  is  any  one  function  of  the  govern- 
ment where  the  Civil  Service  should  com- 
pletely extend  its  sway,   it  is   the  Indian 
Service ;  and  because  of  its  almost  complete 
responsibility   for   results   in   that   service, 
it  should  bestir  itself  as  never  before   to 
supply    the    very    best    material.    This    is 
particularly  true,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  farmers.    In  the  examinations,  practical 
knowledge  and  experience  should  carry  a 
large   percentage   of   the    weight,    and   the 
examination  should  be  so  framed  that  no 
really  thorough  farmer  should  be  lost  to  the 
service  because,  of  his  happening  to  be  weak 
in  some  other  line.    Also  the  examination 
should  be  so  framed  that  farmers  can  be 
got  from  the  localities  where  their  work 
will  be.    The  service  offers  a  fine  field  for 
the  graduates  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
of    the    Western    states    who    are    proving 
themselves    daily    the    very    best    sort    of 
developers  of  the  land. 

In  every  state  are  a  large  number  of 
attorneys  who  have  in  the  past  dealt  in 
Indian  business,  either  as  attorneys  for  the 
tribe  or  as  attorneys  for  individual  Indians. 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  tribal  attorneys 
where    there    is    pima  facie   evidence    of 
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claims  against  the  United  States  Treasury, 
or   of   claims  for  land   which,    not    being 
payable  with  land,  would  in  all  probability 
be  paid  in  money.    Such  claims  the  De- 
partment is  debarred  from  pursuing.    But 
the  desire  frequently  expressed  by  attorneys 
to  take  a  hand  in  Indian  administration  is 
bad  business  from  many  points  of  view. 
The  Congress  has  placed  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the   Commissioner  of 
Indian   Affairs    and   a   large   force    under 
them,  the  administrative  responsibility  for 
Indian  Affairs.    If,  owing  to  lack  of  the 
right  principles  or  owing  to  lack  of  force, 
this   administrative   unit   is   not   adequate 
to  handle  Indian  Affairs,  it  is  no  remedy 
to  turn  part  of  its  functions  over  to  con- 
tracting attorneys.    Such  action  d'ssipates 
the   work   and   divides   the   responsibility. 
If  lawyers  are  needed  they  could  be  supplied 
by   Congress  to  the   Interior   Department 
and  to  the   Indian   Office   as  an  integral 
part  of  themselves  much  more  cheaply  than 
they  could  be  hired  under  contract.    There 
might,  of  course,  be  exceptions  to  this  in 
some  special  cases  where  a  tribe  would  need 
to  employ   some  special   attorney  of  high 
standing  to  plead  some  particular  cause; 
but  this  employment  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  fee  for  a  particular  class  of  work  rather 
than   for   a   permanent   attorneyship   with 
administrative  functions  running  alongside 
the  work  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
A  particular  field  wherein  attorneys  are 
rife  illustrates  this  point,  which  is  as  true 
with  regard  to  the  individual  Indian  as  it  is 
with  regard  to  the  tribes.    All  around  Indian 
reservations  which  have  been  opened,  or 
are  in  process  of  opening,  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  attorneys  who  are  interested  in  pro- 
curing   Indians'   patents   in    fee.    In    this 
connection,  an  absolutely  impossible  situ- 
ation arises  if  it  is  acquiesced  in  by  the 
government,  and  here  again,  I  would  add 
in   passing,    the    competency    commissions 
would  largely  solve  the  problem,  as  they 
would  remove  a  lot  of  now  vexed  questions. 
The  varieties  of  these  cases  are  manifold. 
I  will  take  time  only  to  state  two  which 
will    show    the    main    principles    involved. 
In   the    first   case,    an    Indian   wishes   his 
patent  in  fee — wants  to  have  his  land  in 
absolute  right,  either  because  he  wants  to 
have  the  feeling,  that  any  white  man  would 
appreciate,   of  being   his  own   master,   or 
because   he   wants  to  sell  it  on   his   own 
terms  and  in  his  own  way.    He  applies  to 


the  agent,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  com- 
petent to  handle  his  own  affairs.  The 
agent  perhaps  differs  with  him,  and  all 
people  being  human,  although  the  agent 
may  honestly  try  to  facilitate  the  Indian's 
appeal  at  Washington,  the  case  may  result 
ultimately  in  the  Indian  Office  turning  the 
Indian's  request  down.  The  Indian  very 
naturally,  if  he  really  is  competent,  does 
just  what  any  full-tledged  white  man  would 
do  under  the  same  circumstances — goes 
to  a  lawyer;  and  that  lawyer  makes  such  a 
careful  presentation  of  the  case  for  a  rea- 
sonable fee  as  results  in  the  Indian  Office 
reversing  its  decision.  Now  if  these  cases 
were  all  as  bona-fide  as  this,  and  if  there 
were  many  of  them,  I  should  have  nothing 
to  say  against  attorneys  in  them.  The 
situation  would  simply  indicate  a  lack  of 
administrative  competency  on  our  part 
which  was  humanly  hard  to  overcome. 
But  these  cases  are  comparatively  few 
and  far  between. 

The  plainly  competent  Indian  has  little 
difficulty  in  getting  his  patent  in  fee.    The 
very  fact  that  he  is  competent,  even  if  the 
local  superintendent  takes  a  different  view, 
would   suggest  to   him   to  use  a  two-cent 
postage  stamp  and  write  such  a  letter  to 
Washington    as    would   lead    to    a   special 
inquiry  on  the    part  of   the  office,   which 
would  quickly  ascertain  the  true  facts  in 
the   case  and   wherein   the  superintendent 
had  misjudged  it,  without  any  cost  to  the 
Indian.    By   far   the   great   mass   of   cases 
where   attorneys  are  interested   in  getting 
patents  in  fee  for  Indians  have  to  do  really 
with  the  interests  of  white  men  who  wish 
to   buy   that   Indian's   land.    In   some   in- 
stances,   perhaps   the    Indian    has   himself 
applied   for    a    patent,    but    the    would-be 
purchaser  realizes  that  the  Indian  is  so  on 
the  doubtful  line  between  competency  and 
incompetency   that   what   the   Department 
will   do   is   very   uncertain.    The   attorney 
works  up  some  papers  in  the  case,  sees  the 
local    superintendent,    perhaps    comes    to 
Washington,    and    tries    to    enter    such    a 
showing   as   will  lead   to   the   Department 
determining     the     Indian     competent.    In 
other  cases,   the  application  for  a   patent 
in  fee  does  not  emanate  in  a  really  normal 
way  from  the  Indian  himself.    A  would-be 
purchaser  holds  out  tempting  offers  to  the 
Indian  in   one   form   or   another,   perhaps 
pays  him  a  litde  money,  and  suggests  to 
him,  or  asks  him  to  apply  for  a  patent  in 
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fee     In  such  cases  as  these,  two  facts  are 
obvious:  in  the  first  place,  if  the  govern- 
ment's general  land  policy  is  right,  there 
U  no  need  of  any  particular  haste  to  sell  the 
land  of  this  particular  Indian  in  the  interests 
of   some  one   particular   white   purchaser; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  two  systems 
of  more  or  less  antagonistic  machinery  in 
which  that  Indian  becomes  involved,  make 
it  frequently  very  difficult  for  the  govern- 
ment to  determine  without  a  special  exami- 
nation in  each  case  by  its  field  inspectors 
just  what  the  rights  and   wrongs  of  the 
Controversy   are.    In   short,   this   situation 
which  is  typical  of  a  vast  number  of  cases 
causes  the  government  a  great  amount  ot 
uncalled  for'  work,  and  all  its  constructive 
policies  in  getting  that  Indian  along  the 
road  as  a  self-supporting,  economic  umt  are 
seriously  interfered  with.    The  only  sound 
plea  for  attorneys  for  individual  Indians 
still   properly  under  the  wardship  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  same  plea  that 
could  be  raised  in  regard  to  any  white  ward 
of  any  responsible  white  guardian  and  the 
government    is    certainly    entitled    to    the 
Issumption  that  it  is  a  reasonably  com- 
petent guardian.    I  feel  that  a  thorough 
understanding  of  this  situation  on  the  part 
of  the  people  in  the  localities  where  the 
Indians  live  will  assist  in  a  surprising  degree 
in  simplifying  and  expediting  the  govern- 
ment's tasks.  . .  ,     .      ,      1  „„„, 
Another  point  in  which  the  local  com- 
munities are  increasingly  coming  to  assist 
the  Federal  Government  in  response  to  its 
right-minded  attempts  to  assist  them,  is  in 
regard  to  the  natural  resources  on  Indian 
retervations  other  than  those  of  land  in  its 
natural   state-namely,  the  resources  that 
come  with  irrigation,  and  forests,  minerals 
and  water-power.  I  will  speak  here  of  only  one 
point,  but  that  is  one  that  needs  clarifying 
and  emphasizing  in  people's  minds  gener- 
ally.   When    the    term    "conservation    of 
nalural  resources"  is  used,  it  is  applied  in 
most  instances  to  resources  on  the  public 
domain.    The  public  domain  stil    belongs 
to  all  the  people,  and  the  conservation  of  its 
resources  can  go  ahead  in  most  cases  at 
least    if  handled  sanely,  without  injuring 
private  rights.    I  have  found  a  feehng  in 
the   minds   of   some   conservationists   that 
the  resources  on  Indian  reservations  were 
in   precisely   this  status.    Such   is  by   no 
means  the  case.    The  Indian  reservations 
are  of  two  kinds:  reservations  founded  on 


treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  reservations 
cut  out  of  the  public  domain  by  executive 
order     The  Lone  Wolf  decision  rendered 
in  IQ03,  held  that  even  on  treaty  reserva- 
tions the  fee  of  the  land  was  absolutely  in 
the   governme -.t,   and   if   absolute   techni- 
calities only  were  to  be  considered    i    is 
possible  that  the  Congress  of  the  Umted 
States  could  to-day  enact  a  law  taking  away 
all  the  land  out  from  under  the  Indians  and 
use  it  for  an  entirely  different  purpose  if 
it  so  pleased.    But  whether  this  technical 
interpretation    would   hold   or   not     as   a 
matter  of  fact,  although  the  fee  of  the  land 
is  in  the  government,   almost  all   Indian 
tribes    who    have   had   land   taken    away 
from   them   by   treaty   or   otherwise   have 
ultimately  been  paid  for  that  land  by  the 
Congress.    This  is  a  recognition  of  at  least 
such' a  legal  share  in  the  title  as  would 
prevent   the    unrequited   loss   of   land   to 
Indians;  and  on  moral  grounds  the  question 
of  the  Indians'  right  to  the  land  is,  of  course 
^disputable.    The  very  fact  that  Congress 
has  Sme  and  again  recogm^ed  this  moral 
right  perhaps  gives  it  also  a  legal  force 
A?  any  rate,  the  facts  as  they  stand  to-day 
are  that  on  all  Indian  reservations  whether 
treatv  or  executive  order  reservations,  the 
Indians  have  some  legal  title  and  a  very 
strong  moral  title  to  the  lands  and  to  aU 
the  resources  on  them. 

A  clear  recognition  of  this  fact  puts  the 
Indian  Office  in  regard  to  natural  resources 
on   Indian    reservations   in    precisely    the 
same    attitude    that    any    other    guardian 
would  be  in  relation  to  natural  resources 
on  the  lands  of   his  wards.    He   canno 
handle  them  simply  with  a  view  to  the  best 
interests  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  without  regard  first  to  the  rights 
of  his  wards,  because  in  these  cases  there 
is   a   form   of   private   ownership   already 
lodged  in  the  ward.    The  consequence  of 
this  is  that  whether  the  natural  resource 
involved  be  a  tree,  a  water  course    or  a 
mineral,  the  fullest  scientific  use  of  that 
natural  resource  can  be  had  only  m  such 
manner  as  wiU  bring  about  that  use  wih 
absolute  fairness  to  the  ward  s  title  in  it. 
A  specific  illustration  of  what  I  inean  may 
be  found  on  the  Mescalero-Apache  Reser- 
vation in  New  Mexico.    A  short  time  ago, 
on  several  executive  order  Indian  reserva- 
Tons    many   finely   timbered  tracts   were 

withdrawn  lom  the  ^^^^^}^^^  ^^t^^^'^i 
to  the  national  forests,  subject  to  many  ot 
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the  rights  of  the  Indians,  but  not  subject 
to  their  having  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
timber.    On    some    of    these    reservations 
this   was  a  perfectly   fair  proceeding,   for 
the  Indians  had  never  regarded  the  timber 
as  essentially  their  own,  and,  so  to  speak, 
did  not  actually  need  it  in  their  business, 
further   than   its   use   was   safeguarded   to 
them.    But  on  the  Mescalero  Reservation 
the  Indians  have,  in  the  first  place,  taken 
unusual  care  of  their  timber  to  keep  it  from 
fire  and  other  wastes,  and  in  the  second 
place  have  been  told  for  years  by  every 
superintendent    and    visiting    official    that 
this  timber  was  theirs.    While  the  strictly 
legal  aspects  of  the  case  on  the  Mescalero 
Reservation   are    no   different   from   those 
on  the  others,  there  had  been  there  estab- 
lished a  plainly  grounded  moral  right  to 
that    timber.    I     can    speak    particularly 
strongly    in    this    matter    because    it    was 
myself  who  O.  K.'d  this  transaction,  and 
I  find  now  that  I  did  a  very  serious  injustice 
to  the  Mescalero-Apache  Indians.     While 
I  believe  that  this  stand  of  timber  (one  of 
the  finest  in  the  Southwest)   can  be  pre- 
served to  the  country  for  all  time  for  the 
benefit  of  both  Indians  and  whites,  I  believe 
it  can  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  will  remedy 
this  injustice,  and  I  have  taken  steps  to 
bring  this  about  in  a  way  which  will  fully 
cover  the  Indians*  equities  in  that  timber. 
When  I  have  been  in  different  states  and 
talked  with  the  white  men  living  among  or 
near  the  homes  of  the  Indians,  one  of  the 
heartiest  responses  I  have  met,  after  out- 
lining to  them  what  seemed  to  them,  as  to 
me,  a  sound  administrative  program,  lay 
in  their  support  of  our  health  campaign. 
The  people  in  the  states  realize,  as  does  the 
office  at  Washington,  that  the  Indian  him- 
self has  too  frequently  been  buried  under 
questions  of  his  property,  and  that  the  real 
need   of  the   whole   business  is  for   hard- 
hitting constructive   work  along  the  lines 
of  making  the  Indian,  first,  a  solidly  healthy 
human  being,  and,  second,  a  good  laborer 
or    other    workman.    In    this    connection, 
every  force.  Federal  and  local,  should  be  de- 
voted to  keeping  liquor  away  from  Indians 
who  are  still  wards  of  the  government. 

The  present  condition  of  the  health  of 
Indians  throughout  the  country  is  not  only 
a  grave  menace  to  themselves,  but  a  grave 
menace  to  the  localities  in  which  they  live. 


There  is  no  one  thing  on  which  our  energies 
should  be  bent  more  definitely  and  wisely 
for  a  few  years  than  in  the  cure  and  pre- 
vention of  diseases  among  Indians.    With 
a   sound   body   to  work   with,   the   Indian 
himself,  the  Federal  Government  at  Wash- 
ington, and  his  own  white  neighbor  can, 
with  the  right  engineering  for  a  few  years, 
get  him  well  rooted  as  a  productive  citizen. 
A  rather  wide  experience  among  Indians 
in  most  of  the  twenty-six  states  where  they 
live  has  convinced  me  that  most  of  the  tribes 
are  not  in  any  sense  essentially  lazy.    As  a 
matter  of  present  fact,  they  often  are  lazy 
just  as  you  or  I  would  be  lazy  if  we  had  no 
great  worry  as  to  where  our  meals  were 
coming  from,   and   if  our  old  games  and 
necessities  had  been  taken  away  from  us 
and  no  new  ones  supplied  in  their  place. 
The  Indian  man  has  lost  the  necessities  of 
war  and  the  chase,  and  the  Indian  woman 
has    lost    the    necessities    of    making    and 
breaking   camp   and   transporting   it   from 
one  place  to  another,  and  their  interest  in 
the    necessities    of    our    modern    economic 
life    have    not    been    sufficiently    aroused. 
Once  get  them  interested,  and  their  laziness 
will  vanish.    This  has  been  proved  on  the 
railroad   embankments   of   the    Southwest, 
in  the  beet-fields  of  Colorado,  on  irrigation 
projects,  in  many  different  states,  and  in 
many  an  Indian  school  and  on  allotments 
all    over    the    country.    As    a    theoretical 
proposition,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by 
actual    experiment    sufficiently    to    put    it 
beyond    all    manner    of    doubt.    It    only 
remains  to  drive  it  home  in  as  many  indi- 
vidual cases  as  possible. 

The  Indian  problem,  so-called,  must 
ultimately  be  solved  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves and  the  white  communities  in  which 
they  live.  All  the  most  powerful  workings 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  great  elemental  forces  at 
work  in  the  Indian  camps  and  in  the  white 
neighborhoods.  My  greatest  urging  is  in 
asking  the  people  of  the  different  states  to 
join  with  us  in  grasping  this  problem  in 
all  its  broader  details  and  to  work  with  us 
in  the  powerful  spirit  which  must  come 
from  both  of  us  feeling  that  what  we  have 
at  heart  is  the  best  interests  of  both  red  and 
white  men  in  each  locality  where  they  live, 
and  that  the  interests  of  the  red  man  and 
the  white  man  are  really  one  and  the  same. 
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'-  to  bring  pressure  from 
[tuencies  for  passage  of  the  law  in 
some  fgrm.  This  is  the  provision  for  a 
reduction  of  twenty-five  per  ceill  on  taxes 
paid  this  Jnear  on  incomes^received  in 
1923.  This  fJro vision  me%rfs  a  consider- 
able measure  of  immec^te  relief  to  all 
taxpayers,  large ^d  sjpf(all  alike.  Unless 
the  bill  is  passed'S^  both  houses  and 
signed  by  the  Prej/dei^t,  this  relief  to  the 
purses  of  the  ta^ayers^'^ill  be  of  course 
lost.  Undoubtedly  a  great^many  persons 
who  might  l5e  willing  to  wait  for  adjust- 
ment of  n6xt  year's  taxes  will\ave  some- 
thing rrtore  or  less  emphatic  Ife  say  to 
theii;/Tepresentatives  about  a  plart^jvhich 
c<^*b5r^flr-fgtrrtfe4he'<ipre^'ttow  du^ 

A  Century  of  Indian  AflFairs 

THE  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  cele- 
brating this  week  (March  11)  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  its  creation. 

It  seems  queer,  not   to   say   blame- 
worthy, that  prior  to  1824  there  was  no 
organized  Government  activity  looking  to 
the  welfare  of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country.     Both  sides  strove  desper- 
ately for  the  aid  of  the  Indians  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  terms  of 
peace  contained  no  stipulation  for  their 
protection.    England  .relinquished  title  to 
a  great  territory  with  no  word  for  the 
natives.    The  United  States  assumed  sov- 
ereignty in  silence  as  deep.    The  red  race 
found  mention  in  the  Constitution  only 
in  that  clause  "excluding  Indians  not 
taxed"  from  the  enumeration  for  the  pur- 
pose  of    determining   representation   in 

Congress. 

When,  finally,  something  was  begun 

toward  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the 

Indians,  it  came  as  the  voluntary  act  of 

jjohn  C.  Calhoun,  who,  as  Secretary  of 

»War,  felt  that  the  American  people  had 

^  a   moral   duty   in   this   direction.     He 

simply  addressed  an  order  to  a  colonel 

in  the  Regular  Army,  detailing  him  to 

act  as  chief  of  a  bureau  of  Indian  affairs. 

Prior  to  that  time  there  had  been  deal- 

* 

ings  with  the  Indians  through  various 
agents  of  the  Government  for  special  pur- 
poses, but  these  dealings  had  been  mainly 
in  the  way  of  trade,  settlement  of  little 
wars,  and  negotiations  for  removing 
Indians    from    lands    desired    by    the 

whites. 

After  Calhoun's  act  of  detailing  an 
army  officer  to  do  what  he  could  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians,  the  work  went 
along  under  various  names  and  with  little 
money  until  1849,  when  the  newly  cre- 
ated Department  of  the  Interior  took 


over  the  Indian  welfare  work  from  the 
War  Department.    Indian  problems  mul- 
tiplied as  the  young  nation  expanded. 
Previously  the  Government  had  had  to 
concern  itself  mainly  with  Indians  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  Flor- 
ida.   Then  the  problem  became  as  wide 
as  the  map  of  the  United  States  is  to-day. 
Spain  had  recently  ceded  Florida  to  the 
United  States,  and,  with  it,  the  problem 
of  the"  Seminoles  and  other  Peninsular 
tribes.    Mexico,  by  the  Treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo,  which  ended  the  war,  ceded 
to  the  United  States  all  that  great  stretch 
of  Southwestern  and  far  Western  terri- 
tory to  the  Pacific.    In  the  same  year — 
it  was  1846 — our  title  to  the  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory was  established  and  the  Indians  of 
the  region  now  constituting  Washington, 
Oregon,    and    Idaho    became    a    moral 
charge  upon  the  Government.    The  gold 
hunters  were  on  the  overland  trail  or 
coming  coastwise  by  the  far  Straits  of 
Magellan  or  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama.   The  Indians  of  the  whole  country 
were,  at  last,  in  touch  with  the  destruc- 
tive  thing   called   civilization,   and   the 
agency  of  the  Government  which  sought 
to  safeguard  them  had  a  far-flung  task. 

That  was  seventy-five  years  ago.    The 
work  has  gone  slowly.    But  at  the  end  of 
a  century  of  effort  from  Calhoun's  begin- 
ning, two-thirds  of  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States  are  citizens.    The  Bureau 
operates  229  schools  for  Indian  educa- 
tion.   It  maintains  78  hospitals  for  In- 
dian patients  and  has    ISO   physicians 
detailed   to   reservation   practice.     The 
great  bulk  of  Indians  are  self-supporting. 
Many  of  them  are  wealthy.    More  than 
a  third  of  the  total  number,  by  reason 
of  education  and  competency,  have  been 
released  from  all  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.    For  a  decade  past  the 
'  Indian  population  has  steadily  increased. 
The  fruit,  late-ripening  as  it  seems,  is 
sound.    There  is  a  future  for  the  Indian 
in  the  United  States.    Men  will  speculate 
endlessly  as  to  what  form  that  future  will 
take,  just  as  they  speculate  endlessly  as 
to  what  the  past  of  the  Indian  in  North 
America  really  was.    Eminent  authorities 
will  assert  that  he  was  always  a  savage 
out  and  out.    One  of  the  famous  special- 
ists of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnol- 
ogy, on  the  other  hand,  recently  asserted 
that  the  Five  Nations  had  all  through 
the  seventeenth  century  the  best  form  of 
government  then  existent  in  the  world. 
The  point  is  that  whatever  the  Indian's 
nature  makes  him  capable  of  he  has  op- 
portunity to  become  in  the  United  States. 
The  time  has  come  now  to  consider 


the  abolition  of  the  Bureau  that  was 
stituted  so  informally  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Then  the  Indians  were  all  distinctly 
dependent  peoples,  and  needed  the  p)ater- 
nal  protection  of  the  Government.  Now 
all  the  Indians  are  certainly  approaching 
the  stage  where  they  should  have  the 
protection  to  which  American  citizens  are 
entitled  and  none  other. 

Just  Ordinary 

T^HE  centenary  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
•^  reminds  us  of  a  story  which  has 
some  application  in  these  days.  It  is  less 
of  a  leflection  on  Congress  than  on  the 
voters. 

A  young  Cherokee  had  been  sent  to 
Washington  by  his  tribe  to  appear  before 
a  Senate  committee  in  an  effort  to  nego- 
tiate an  advantageous  settlement  of  a 
claim.  A  prominent  Senator,  examining 
him,  suggested  an  effort  at  undue  influ- 
ence. 

The  young  Indian  denied  it. 

"But  it  is  a  fact,  isn't  it,"  persisted  the 
Senator,  "that  the  Cherokee  nation  se- 
lected you  as  its  ablest  man  to  come  up 
here  and  influence  this  committee?" 

"That  was  not  the  purpose,"  denied 
the  Indian,  "and  I  am  just  an  ordinary 
Cherokee  Indian  without  any  special 
abilities." 

"That  does  not  stand  to  reason,"  said 
the  Senator.  "The  Cherokees  would 
naturally  select  their  smartest  man  for  a 
job  like  this." 

"Now,  Senator,"  protested  the  Indian, 
"the  Cherokee  Indians  are  just  like  the  - 
rest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States —  ; 
they  never  do  send  their  smartest  men  to 
Washington." 

itevSfeps 

Ew  York  State  passed  a  ^fohibi- 
'  Y^o^^  L^w  to  back  up  the^olstead 
Act  orahe  Federal  Govemmenf,  then  on 
second  Ibought  it  repealed  iy  The  first 
law  destroyed  the  old  licens^  law  of  the 
State,  andVherefore  whence  second  law 
was  repealed  New  York/ State  was  left 
without  anyljquor  law-^on  its  books.  It 
was  Govemor>^mith^ho  urged  the  re- 
peal of  the  enfo\^err\^nt  act  (the  Mullan- 
Gage  Law).  ItWmed  to  be  Governor 
Smith's  opinion  ^-tmat  the  Volstead  Act 
would  be  enfonSfed  without  the  aid  of  ac- 
tive State  supfport.  How  any  reasonable 
being  coul(L^ave  expect^  this  we  do  not 
see.         / 

Nowythe  district  attor^ys  of  New 
York  ^tate  at  a  conference  \ave  drawn 
up  j"  resolution  calling  upon  tft^  Legisla- 
ture to  re-enact  a  prohibition  W.    Of 
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REFER  IN  REPLY  TO  THE  FOLLOWING: 


ADDRESS  ONLY  THE 
COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


19416-33 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON 


FEB  28  1924 


Dr«  C«  Hart  Merrlam« 

19199  16th  Street »  I«W«» 
Washington^  D»C« 


^ 


Lear  Dr*  Merriam: 

I  take  pleasure  In  enoloslng 
herewith  a  oopy  of  letter  of  this  date  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Sacramento  Agency 
whose  jurisdiction  includes  the  tribe  of 
Indians  hitherto  designated  as  "Digger *» 
which  you  will  note  is  in  line  with  8Ug^» 
gestions  preriously  made  by  yourself »  and 
also  with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  at  its  December  meeting* 


Sincerely  yours» 


ss loner* 


mm 


X941S-84 


FEB  28  1924 


fj^  *»  a2?»da»#t  with  m  r«Mlii«4«&  adtaytfdl  Iwr  th^ 
Advit^  0«Mtt%«t  of  0a«->BiiiHtr«4  at  its  ii««tiac  held 

ta  tatbi]ift«i»  D.0.,  B«o«ihw  l»-23,  29»» 

U  inttadad  ia  »o  way  ta  altaot  aay  lacidlKiS  mt 
affra«i«ot«  ^afala  ta«  t^sm  •m^«r«  any  hata  baaa  tiaa<^ 
at  th«  trlMI  aaaa  af  tha  Xadla&a  MatioiiAd. 


fifloaraly  fauara* 


I  Wiiti    mm0  I 


Ooaaiaaioaar* 


/ 

/ 
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REFER  IN  REPLY  TO  THE  FOLLOWINQ: 


ADDRESS  ONLY  THE 
COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


11706-24 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON 


MAR  -8  1924 


Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriem,  ^.^  ^^ 

Res  ear  cli  Associate,  Smithsonianlnatitution, 

WasMngton,  D.  C, 

My  dear  Dr.  Merriam: 

This  Office  is  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  February  12.  ' 
1934.  asking  i^t  rule  of  Wood  or  kinship  is  followed  in  determin- 
ing T»hether  a  person  is  an  Indian. 

This  Office  does  not  determine  the  Indian  identity  of  Individ-  . 
^8.  It  does  determine  the  ri^ts  of  persons  to  enrollment  and 
Ijenefits  with  the  various  Indian  tribes.  This  ri^t  is  T)a«ed 
largely  on  Indian  parentage,  hirth  among  the  Indians  or  on  a  reserva- 
tion, trihal  affiliation  and  recognition. 


Very  truly  yours, 


Assistant  Conmissioner. 


(idU 


cVfL 


Office. 


lft\iMtLl(LM0cUi 


M\^ 
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WHITTIER,  CAIi^ 

MAY  13.  1^29 
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[kxTER  TREATMENT  FOR 
'\  INDI>J*S 

In  IMlan  schools  are  to  be 
ther   American  chUdren   in 
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Indian 
1  So^  S'aTe  7s";eu"regulated  as  the  au- 
I  tnoritiss  know  how  to  make  them,  declared 
Secretary  Wilbur  df  the  Department  of  theP 
Interior,  in  an  order  abolishing  the  title  ofj 
"disciplinarian"  in  the  Indian  schools. 

"There  is  to  be  no  orphan  asylum  stuff," 
the   secretary  said.     "Indian  schools  wiU  in| 
no  respect  partake  of  the  nature  of  reform 
schools.    If  any  remnant  of  a  former  mili- 
tary control  of  Indians  survives  in  the  schools, 
it  will  disappear.     The  Indian  boy  and  girl 
are  to  get  the  normal  American  chance  for 
self-improvement  through  the  schools.     The 
purpose  wUl  be  to  lead  the  Indian  mto  fujl 
participation    in    American   citizenship.     He 
has  well  demonstrated  his  capacity  for  this 
citizenship.    His  is  a  great  inheritance.     He 
is  heir  to  a  billion -dollar  estate.     His  prep- 
aration for  that  inheritance  does  not  lie  in 
wardship  but  in  developing  in  him  an  up- 
standing and  independent  manhood.    This  wUl 
e  the  purpose  of  his  school^ 


•ONCOHO,   CAL»»», 

MAY  16,  1929 


•     BETfTER  TREATMENT  IN  INDIAN^  ^^^^^^ 

■ '  Indian  children  jn  Indian  schools  are  to  be  treated  as 
lare  other  American  children  in  schools  that  are  as  well  regu- 
lated as  the  authorities  know  how  to  make  them,  declared 
Secretary  Wilbur  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  an 
order  abolishing  the  title  of  '^disciplinarian"  in  the  Indian 

[schools. 

"There  is  to  be  no  orphan  asylum  stuff,"  the  Secretary 
said  "Indian  schools  will  in  no  respect  partake  of  the  nature 
of  reform  schools.  If  any  remnant  of  a  former  military  con- 
trol of  Indians  survives  in  the  schools,  it  will  disappear.  The 
Indian  boy  and  girl' are  to  get  the  normal  American  chance 
for  self -improvement  through  the  schools.  The  purpose  will 
be  to  lead  the  Indian  into  full  participation  in  American 
citzenship.  He  has  well  demonstrated  jiis  capacity  for  this 
citizenship.  His  is  a  great  inheritance.  He  is  heir  to  a 
billion  dollar  estate.  His  preparation  for  that  inheritance 
does  not  lie  va,  wardship  but  in  developing  m  him  an  upstand- 
ing and  independent  manhood.  This  will  be  fhe  purpose  of 
his  school." 
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[To,  THE  POOR  INDIAN 

Criticism  of  ttie  Indian  Service  has  called! 
forth  \  a   de^iJtjfy^Mt  different  departments  | 
in  Washingt^^^efDepartment  of  the  In- 
terior recently  issued  a  memorandum  for  the 
press,  prepared  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Guthrie,  surgeon 
of  the  United  States  Health  Department,  who| 
is  chief  medical  director  of  the  Offices  of  In-i 
dian  Affairs.    This  memorandum  deplores  de- 
structive criticism  and  insists  that  the  Indians 
themselves  are   the  ones  affected   most  ad-| 
versely.    Any  criticism  which  is  worth  mucl 
must  of  necessity  call  attention  to  defects  am 
usually  the  departments  criticised  are  proni 
to  feel  that  the  brand  is  destructive  and  not 
constructive.    According  to  the  facts  se J  fort] 
by  the  learned  doctor,  there  is  evidence  oJ 
•need  of  a  radical  change  in  the  methods  an< 
scope  of  the  care  which  this  government  gives 
to  its  wards,  the  Indians.     The  memorandj 
sets  forth  that  there  are  about  250,000  Indian 
who  are  wards  of  the  government  and  durini 
the  period  between  July  and  December,  192' 
there  were  1,089  deaths  and  the  records  sho^ 
that  the  rate  is  twice  that  of  the  registratioi 
area  of  the  United  States.    That  deaths  froi 
tuberculosis  is  more  than  four  times  the  deatl 
rate  from  the  disease  throughout  the  country] 
^at  tfachoma  is  found  in  about  18  per  ceni 
of  th^  40,000  examinations  made  in  1928.    Th( 
memoranda  sets  forth  that  field  nursing  is  o1 
major  importance  in  public  health  measures] 
among  the  Indians  and  then  states  that  onl; 
33  field  nurses  are  in  the  service.    Just  as  al 
bit  of  constructive  criticism  we  suggest  that 
33  field  nurses  are  not  enough  to  care  for  250,-| 
000    Indians.     We    belieye   that    field   nursi 
who  can  spend  their  time  teaching  something 
of  the  value  of  sunshine,  fresh  air,  cleanh- 
tiess  of  person  and  home  and  a  proper  dietary 
with  respect  to  the  care  of  infants,  will  help 
better  conditions  for  **Lo,  the  Poor  Indian". 
Just  so  long  as  the  Indian  lives  in  dirt  and 
filth,  on  the   ground   in  tents,   and  in   huts 
without  windows,  disease  will  be  rampant.    If 
the  QeJd  liurses  are  supplied,   so   that  there 
Is  at  least  one  for  every  two  thousand  famil- 
ies, a  long  stride  will   have   been   taken  in 
preventive  medicine.   This  will  take  more  than 
the  1929  appropriation  of  $1,440,000,  but  it  will 
prove  worth  while. 


•"«<«i.^^HT%\'-"'' 


„  INDIAN  SElf -GO^NMEN-l^ 
'^'^       ,„  the  iXn  problem,  aims  to  put 

ri^s  "on  *=''t"  V  "Sure. 

,espo„,Me   American    crt-»»;,j,P-J  t: 

the  moorings  of  the  present  W«"  ^urea^ 
Jo  the  tempestuous  stream  of  Am»«. 
^-ivilization  without  makmg  due  aliowm 
rt^p^sent  civic  con^iou^ne,.^^^^^^ 
v;/*«l    ranacitv,    initiative,    energy    « 
S.lu7  r /ourceMn«s,   ^onom.    anc 

Zl    Then  the  Indian^s  howW  -«  1- 
S^sttrgXer^at«crLhso: 

^  ^l  f  ^etaSue  langu^cjor  ani 
Indian,    and    has    sense    mixed    wth    .ts^ 

''°^een  the  periods  of  govemrnental 

-^^"^^a^Crtnhr  tctnd 

Waoato  would  like  to  see  inc  tii.-r^ 

'Z^  of  SovernmenHs  pecu hary  fitt^l 
Lt  tK  thT^V^'-cL'a  soon 
^^rXo^biy  be  b««er  *,V^*;o'd 

/•itiyftnship  in  time. 
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'ATOR  FRAZIBR 
A^KS  JUSTICE  FOR 

ICAN  INDIAN 

North  Dsrtcbtd  Legislator  at  Luncheon  Meet- 
ing Here  Promises  Square  Deal,  Protec- 
tion and  Right  to  Their  Own  Property 

"When  I  first  went  to  Washington  as  senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  was  under  the  impretjsion  that  the  Bureau  oLindian 
affairs  under  the  department  of  the  interior,  existed  for  the 
beuLfit  of  the  Indians  and  their  welfare,  but  I  soon  found  that 
it  was  organized  to  defend  the  government  agamst  the 
Indian/*  said  Senator  Lynn  J.  Frazier  in  an  address  before  the 
Santa  Barbara  Indian  Defense  association  in  Margaret  Baylor 

rg>  Inn  yesterday  at  noon. 

"I  was  kicked  off  the  Indian  af- 
fairs committee  in  1924,"  said  the 
Senator,  "because  I  was  too  active 
in  their  defense  but  after  the  1926 
campaign,  when  the  Republican 
majority  was  cut  down  to  a  mini- 
mum. I  was  put  back  in  regular 
standing  in  my  party  which  puts 
me  in  line  for  the  chairmanship 
of  the  senate  Indian  affairs  com- 
,  mittee  in  the  fait,  lyiless  the  pow- 
i  ers  that  be  change  their  minds, 
and   that   is   not   likely. 

Promises  Justice 

**I  will  assure  you  now  that  as 
long  as  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Indian  affairs  committee  I  will  see 
that  the  American  Indians  are 
given  a  square  deal,  protection  and 
a  right  to  their  own  property.  Thd 
stories  of  how  they  have  been  rob- 
bed are  appalling,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  their  mineral  and  oil  lands. 

"When  we  consider  the  treatment 
the  American  Indians  have  received 
at  our  hands  there  is  room  for 
much  criticism.  Treaties  have  been 
signed  between  representatives  oH 
the  Council  of  the  Indians  and  the 
officials  of  the  government  but  the 
government  has  not  lived  up  to 
the  greater  percentage  of  these,  al- 
though the  Indians  have.  Many 
of  the  Indians  have  asked  con- 
gress for  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  the  court  of  claims  to  re- 
gain rights  and  lands  they  losi 
during  the  violation  of  the  treaties 
but  this  has  not  been  granted  in 
full.  A  measure  granting  such  pri- 
vilege to  the  Minnesota  Indians 
was  allowed  to  die  in  the  president's 
office . 

Lrges    Rights    For    Indians 

"The  Indians  should  have  the 
same  privilege  as  the  white  man 
and  if  given  rights,  they  can  es- 
tablish claims  and  regain  many  of 
their  losses.  Whenever  a  bill  is 
introduced  to  benefit  the  Indians, 
the  Indian  Bureau  psisses  on  it 
first  and  if  it  enters  an  obje-tio'* 
it  usually  dies  there  but  this  is 
the  general  method  followed  on  all 
bills   before   congress. 

"It  is  mighty  hard  to  get  legis- 
lation of  benefit  to  the  Indians  | 
through  congress  but  sentiment  and 
public  opinion  is  changing  rapidly 
in  favor  of  the  Indians  and  if  it 
ipues  to  increase,  they  will  have 
ce   for   fair  play. 
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U.  S.  Senator  Lynn  J.  Fraxier, 
North  Dakota,  who  made  a  plea 
here  yesterday  before  the  Santa 
Barbara  Indian  Defense  associa- 
tion for  the  Indian  and  asked 
for  a  "square  deal.** 
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Preceding  Frame 
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(Continued   From  Page  One) 

fluence    on    both    the    parents    and 
the    pupils. 

Influence    of    Schools 

Schools  are  a  wonderful  influence 
on  the  home  but  the  unfair,  un- 
just and  inhuman  system  of  Indian 
boarding-  schools  which  takes  the 
child  from  his  home  and  trans- 
plants him  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
preventing:  him  from  returning 
home     over     the     week-end,     results 

I  in    the    children    and    parents    being 

jest  ranged. 

"But    our    Indian    schools    are 

much     like     our     public     schools. 

There    are    many    ways    in    which 

they   could   be   improved   and    the 

students  taught  fewer  things  they 

have    to    forget    when    they    get 
out." 

In    response    tb    a    question    rela- 
tive to  the   changing  of  the   guard- 
ianship   of   Oklahoma    Indians    from 
the  federal  government  to  the  state, 
he  said  that  while  some  of  the  In- 
jlians  had  been  abused  by  the  exac- 
tion  of   high   fees  for  attorneys   and 
kuardians,     the     majority     of     them 
were    satisfied    with    the     plan     be- 
cause    it     enabled     them     to     spend 
more    of   their   oil   royalties.      "Many 
of    them    are    very    rich,"    he    said, 
"alid    desire    t?o    spend    more    money 
than  the  federal  government  allow- 
|ed   them   to   spend." 

Association    Growth 

Following   Senator  Frazier's   short  | 

Italk    he    left    for    Los    Angeles    and 

Miss   Pearl    Chase,    president,    spoke 

lof    the    growing    interest    of    Indian 

laffairs     in     the     country     with     the 

|organization  of  new  Indian  Defense | 

Lssociation    branches. 

Santa  Barbara  organized  the  first 
lssociation  four  years  ago  and 
^ince  that  time  the  following  slxi 
tranches  of  the  American  Indian 
defense  association  of  New  York 
lave  been  organized  on  the  plan 
idopted    by    Santa   Barbara: 

Indian      Defense      association      oS 
'entral     and     Northern     California; 
5an   Francisco;    Indian   Defense   as- 
sociation    of     Southern      California, 
ios   Angeles;    Indian   Defense   asso- 
ciation    of     Pasadena;     Indian     De- 
fense association  of  Salt  Lak-2  City; 
llndian   Defense   association   of  Oshl 
[kosh,     Wisconsin,     and     the     Indian 
^efeiise    and    Development    associa- 
Ron   of   Milwaukee,   Wisconsin. 
Tells    of   Land    Abuse 
Miss  Chase  also  told  of  the  land 
abuse   among   the   Cherokee   Indians 
of  Georgia  which   in  violation   of  a 
treaty     drove     20,000     of     them     out 
lof    the    state    in    1821.      More    than 
j2000   escaped  to  the   hills   and  after 
lany   years   laboring  for  the   white 
-turned   enough   money   to   buy 
'  lie     their     lost     lands. 
^e    Indian    Bu- 
[d^  escapef 
leir 
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sArcf  Suggests 
{/New  Organization 
'        Of  Indi£in  Bureau 


WASHlNOTON.'^o.  6.  (IP^—T^^ 
Board    01    Indian    Commissioners 
urged  in  its  annual  report  "lat  tne 
BureaiM>*-todlan  Affairs  be  reor- 
gsfll^dfrom  within  and  that  more 
authority  be  given  supermtendente 
of  reservations  in  matters  of  loc»i 
ckracter.      It    t'other    adv°«ated 
salarv  advancement  and  oetier  uv 
fng  conditions  for  the  field  person- 
nel of  the  bureau.  . 

The  report  recommended  that  tne 
commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  ^ 
tabliah  an  organization  '^ithta  tne 

Indian  bureau  to  sfU'tr-f  Sr 
iment  for  Indians  who  we  .^°®! 
Sal  supervision,  but  who  do  not 
care  to  reside  on  reservations, 
■nie  opinion  was  expressed  that 

the  ^r  capita  Pa^^*  *f°^,SS 
Libal  funds  should  »» „f'«^*7; 
only  for  productive  purposes. 


The  American 
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More   tTnrecognJz#d||   **Fttcts^ 

In  a  recent  article  certain  un- 
re8ognized  facts  were  quoted  show- 
ing the  relations  of  wardship  and 
non-wardship    or    "patent-in-feeism" 

between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  several  Indian  population  groups 
OT  individuals  throughout  the  United 
States.  A  few  nxore  unrecognized 
facts,  whcih  seriously  hamper  the 
Government  in  the  proper  upbring- 
ing of  its  wards,  will  widen  our  con- 
cept of  the  very  intricate  and  deli- 
cate situation.  Dr.  Guthrie  goes  on 
to  state: — "As  previously  stated,  of 
the  appioximately  $50,000  Indians 
in  the  United  States,  about  225,000 
(only)  are  in  some  respect  wards  of 
the  Government."  For  the  medical 
care  of  these  the  Government  has 
provided  95  hospitals  which  have  a 
total  capacity  in  excess  of  3,000  beds. 
There  is  also  a  large  staff  of  medical 
directors,  physicians,  dentists,  nurses, 
field  matrons,  and  other  employees. 

*'Fiom  time  immemorial  the  In- 
dians  have  had  their  own  medicine 
men  and  even  their  medicine  women; 
and  the  medicine  man  exists  and 
practices  his  profession  among  prar:- 
tically  all  tribes  even. today.  .  .  Their 
practices  have  been  based  largely  up- 
on local  superstitions,  religious  be- 
liefs, and  fantastic  procedures.  .  .  . 
These  supernatural  elements  in  the 
Indians'  conceptign  of  diseases  have 
led  to  methods  of  treatment  based 
upon  incantations,  propitiatory  rites, 
system,  of  taboos,  of  fetishism  and 
the  belie*  that  through  these  mea- 
sures even  the  mysterious  and  ex- 
traordinary powfer  of  driving  evil 
spirits  fiom  suffering  bodies  was  an 
accomplishment  shared  in  greater  or 
less  degree  by  all  medicine  men  in 
good  "professional"  repjite  within 
their  respective  tribes."  These  aie 
tliG  conditions  today  among  some 
tribes  and  many  individuals.  The  In- 
dlan. Bureau,  therefore  realizing  that 
the  Indian  is  a  ward,  placed  under 
its  care,  to  be  educated  and  not  ruled, 
has  wisely  adopted  a  policy  of  *'per- 
suasive  measures  and  the  adminis- 
tration o<f  effective  results  rather 
than  the  use  of  coercive  efforts." 

"Still  a  primitive  people  In  many 
respects,  still  subject  to  the  Influ- 
onces  of  ignorance,  prejudice  and 
superstition,  still  preyed  upon  by 
these  so-called  medicine  men  and 
other  charlatans,  still  in  many  In- 
stances  low  in  the  economic  scale," 
i*:  is  gratifying  to  find  that  modern 
medicine  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Indian  to  the  extent  that  is  evident 


among  them  already  .Indian  ideals 
)f  civilization  have  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  for 
many  thousands  of  years,  and  such 
ideals  cannot  be  changed  in  a  few 
short  years  without  causing  a  chaotic 
condition,  or  reducing  the  nations  to 
a  condiiton  of  serfdom.  A  parallel 
illustration  is  manifest  among  thel 
white  pepole  of  this  country.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Dr.  Jen- 
ner  gave  us  vaccination  against 
smallpox,  which  will  eradicate  the 
loathsome  disease  from  the  country  if 
everybody  is  properly  vaccinated,  yet 
the  people  are  not  ready  to  accept 
these  facts;  diphtheria  antitoxin  was 
introduced  in  1894  and  still  there 
are  many  deaths  every  year  from  the 
dread  diphtheria;  the  people  are  not 
yet  ready  to  accept  the  fact  that  if 
every  baby  was  immunized  against 
diphtheria  the  disease  could  be  elim- 
inated from  the  country  in  a  very 
few  years. 

(Contributed  by  the  Hayward  De- 
INirtment   of  Health.) 


C4X   f. 
Charles  James  Rhoads  Chosen  by 
Hoover  for  Big  Job 

SUCCEEDS  CHARLES  H.  BURKE 

— —  % 

Bureau  Has  Been  Under  Congres- 
sional Fire  Often 

Washington.  April  10  (iP)—After 
weeks  of  search,  President  Hoover 
has  found  in  Charles  James  Rhoads. 
of  Philadelphia,  the  man  he  Trants 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
ffidian  Bureau,  which  frequently 
has  come  under  Congressionar  fire 

in  late  years. 

The  widely  known  Philadelphia 
banker  desires  to  serve,  but  is  de- 
laying a  formal  acceptance  until  he 
can  make  arrangements  for  leave 
with  his  partners  in  the  banking 
firm  of  Brown  Brothers  &  Com- 
pany and  other  enterprises. 

Mr.  Rhoads  called  on  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  White  House  today,  for 
a  brief  discussion.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
secretary  of  the  interior,  under 
whom  he  would   serve. 

Whi:e  having  engaged  In  the 
banking  business  practically  all  his 
life,  Mr.  Rhoads  long  has  been  Jn- 
'terested  in  Indian  affairs,  an  in- 
terest he  shared  with  his  father, 
James  E.  Rhoads.  He  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tion and  also  is  an  official  of  the 
Ame«<can  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  and  a  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
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^^ew  Deal  For  the  Indian  Bureau 

IHJ^LES  H.  BURKE  la  to  be  comflf^ed 
turning  in  his  resignation  as  the 


msiotk^T  of  the  bureau  of  Indian  affairs.  He 
has  opened  the  way  for  a  new  administration 
of  the  Indian  bureau,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  be  a  great  improvement  over  his.  Some 
ugly  charges  were  brought  into  the  hearing  on 
the  conduct  of  the  bureau,  which  was  held  in 
Washington  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  investiga- 
tion was  not  exhaustive.  But  enough  was 
brought  out  to  leave  the  conviction  that  a  num- 
ber of  things  have  been  wrong  with  Burke's 
administration.  There  were  charges  of  bru- 
tality toward  the  children  in  the  Indian  schools. 
and  other  abuses  against  them  by  teachers 
and  officials.  Negligence  in  conserving  the 
wealth  of  Indians  made  rich  through  discovery 
of  oil  on  their  lands  was  another  charge.  The 
Jackson  Bamett  case  was  an  illustration.  It 
had  both  its  humorous  and  tragic  aspects.  Some 
of  the  conditions  prevailing  under  the  Burke 
administration  were  not  properly  chargeable  to 
Burke,  it  is  to  be  conceded.  It  is  clear  that 
the   government  is  not  appropriating  enough 
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But  it  is  noV  „,     ^  *''®  protection  they  need. 

very  ItlCus  JCft''''  ^"^'^  '^'^  ^^'^ 

IPropriations.     A  r^vil  :;r''  '"'"'''''^*  ^P" 
missioner  is  not  In  T  '^  ^^''°''^  «s  com- 

tion  that  h^  was  suLm  '«''"'  *°  ''^^  <=°°^'<=' 
tion.     But  Mr    B„rv  ^      ""''"'■  ^^'^  '^^  P°«l- 

securing  a  proper  fun.t^-^  *°'"*'  ^*^P«  ^'^ 
reau   by  anno^nt.  '"°*=*'°°^'^g  "'  the  Indian  bu. 

ten^perament  and  o^/  commissioner  fitted   by^ 

ke  acceptar    '"''  ''"^»«««tions  to  fiU  th^ 
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Burke  StepsU'ut 

Charles  H.  Burke,  commissioner  of  IncUgji^ffairsJ 
who  has  survived  many  investigations  of  his  bureau, 
at  last  is  ougfof  office  by  his  own  resignation.  His 
"departurS  iip'y  necessary  outcome  of  tihe  senate  Indian 
investf^Jib/and  disclosures  of  intolerable  conditions 
on  gov^rrarilji^reservations. 

PresKfent  Hoover  did  not  hesitate  in  accepting 
Burke's  resignation,  but  is  showing  a  commendable 
desire  to  delay  appointment  of  a  successor  until  he 
can  tod  a  nmn  who  will  reorganize  the  Indian  bureau 
on  a  plane  above  criticism. 

While  Burke^has  been  exonerated  by  the  depart- 
ment of  justice  of  any  wiminal  acts  in  connection 
with  the  Jaxtoon  Bamett  case,  its  report  by  Pierce 
Butler  Jr.,  docs  show  that  illegal  bequests  of  the 
«realthy  Indian'*;  money  were  madci  by  the  depart- 
ment of  interior. 

This  in  itself  was  a  strong  criticism  o*  the  Burke 
administration,  especially  because  it  established  a 
precedent  that  was  carried  out  in  less  conspicuous 

•sses. 

While  Burke  appears  to  blame  for  much  that  has 
been  occurring  under  the  Indian  bureau,  he  is  not 
slone  at  fault.  The  system  itself  is  rotten.  The  senate 
Indim  inquiry  must  not  be  permitted  to  lag  because 
changes  have  been  made  in  departmental  administra- 
tion. 

With  Burke  out  of  the  way,  it  no  longer  can  be 
charged  that  the  investigation  is  directed  at  him. 
Burke  has  retired  voluntarily.  The  government  has 
r^eased  him  of  any  fear  of  prosecution.  His  swan 
sang  has  been  sung  and  the  nation  n^  concern  itself 
about  him  no  longer. 

The  purposes  which  prompted  the  Indian  investi- 
gation by  the  senate  now  must  be  carried  out.  A 
system  must  be  devised  that  not  only  will  protect 
the  Indian  from  those  who  want  to  get  control  of  his 
proporty,  but  which  wUl  stamp  out  disease,  give  the 
India!!  pr6per  food,  educate  him.  and  make  him  a 
uaatxA  and  responsible  citizen.  '' 


^ 


Better  Days  for  the  Indians 

Improved  conditions  are  in  prospect  for  the  gov- 
lerhment's  Indian  wards.  j     '^ft.-**     v. 

Dr.  Baj^LjaaMii  Wilbur,  new  secretary  of  the  in- 
Iterior, -fthiii^M^^that  he  will  alter  the  policies  the 
government^fesAeen  following  for  many  years  in  its 
dealings  w|m^l|gjjJ3fed  men.  He  is  looking  for  a 
trained  sociSfogist  to  head  the  bureau  of  Indian  af- 
I  fairs,  and  plans  a  program  of  rehabilitation  and  as- 
similation, which  at  the  same  time  will  be  devoid  of 
sentimentality. 

Congress  at  its  last  ^session  increased  appropria- 
tions for  the  Indians,  and  seems  in  a  mood  to  pro- 
vide whatever  sums  are  necessary  to 'assure  that  the 
Indians  are  treated  properly.  The  senate  investiga- 
tion of  Indian 'affg^irs  and  other  events  have  focused 
attention  on  the  problem. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  conditions  generaUy 
among  the  Indians  are  as  bad  as  some  of  their  friends 
charge.  But  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  they  were 
bad.  -      ' 

The  Indian  death  rate  is  much  higher  than  that 
of  the  white  race,  and  trachoma  and  tuberculosis  are 
pr^alent.  Hospital  and  medical  faculties  are  inade- 
quate. Many  Indians  live  in  squalor  and  poverty,  and 
many  have  improper  and  insufficient  food.  Indian 
schools  need  larger  appropriations.  There  is  room  for 
improvement  in  administration  of  •  Indian  affairs. 
These  facts  have  been  established. 

*Dr.  Wilbur  will  have  the  support  pf  the  country  in 
an  effort  to  end  a  condition  that  has  become  a  re- 
proach to  aU  of  us. 
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can  find  a  n*n  who  wilT 
on  a  plane  above  criticism. 

While  Burke^has  been  exonen^  ^he  depart- 
ment of  justice  of  any  criminal  aCi,^&  connection 
with  the  Jadcson  Bamett  case,  its  report  by  Pierce 
Butler  Jr.,  does  show  that  illegal  bequests  of  the 
crealthy  Indian'*;  money  were  madd  by  the  depart- 
ment of  interior. 

This  in  itself  was  a  strong  criticism  o>  the  Burke 
administration,  especially  because  it  established  a 
precedent  that  was  carried  out  in  less  conspicuous 
•ases. 

While  Burke  appears  to  blame  for  much  that  has 
been  occurring  under  the  Indian  bureau,  he  is  not 
alone  at  fault.  The  system  itself  is  rotten.  The  senate 
Indian  inquiry  must  not  be  permitted  to  lag  because 
chat^ges  have  been  made  in  departmental  administra- 
tion. 

With  Burke  out  of  the  way,  it  no  longer  can  be 
charged  that  the  investigation  is  directed  at  him. 
Burke  has  retired  vohmtarHy.  The  government  has 
released  him  of  any  fear  of  prosecution.  His  swan 
song  has  been  sung  and  the  natidn  n^ed  concern  itself 
about  him  no  longer. 

The  purposes  which  prompted  the  Indian  investi- 
gation by  the  senate  now  must  be  carried  out.  A 
system  must  be  devised  that  not  only  will  protect 
the  Indian  from  those  who  want  to  get  control  of  his 
property,  but  which  will  stamp  out  disease,  give  the 
Indian  prdper  food,  educate  him,  and  make  him  a 
usefifl  and  responsible  citizen.  / 
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Better  Days  for  the  Incfians 

Improved  conditions  are  in  prospect  ipr  the  gov- 
Icrnment's  Indian  wards.  ,     ** :  -  ^     v. 

Dr.  Rayjtjaxwfc  Wilbur,  new  secretary  of  the  in- 
I  terior,  -anrimm^Sfthat  he  will  alter  the  policies  the 
government^p&speen  following  for  many  years  in  its 
dealings  vrK^tfi^j^jkd  men.  He  is  looking  for  a 
trained  soeiOTOgist  to  head  the  bureau  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, and  plans  a  program  of  rehabilitation  and  as- 
similation, which  at  the  same  time  will  be  devoid  of 
sentimentality. 

Ckmgress  at  its  last  session  increased  appropria- 
tions for  the  Indians,  and  seems  in  a  mood  to  pro- 
vide whatever  sums  are  necessary  to 'assure  that  the 
Indians  are  treated  properly.  The  senate  investiga- 
tion of  Indian 'affairs  and  other  events  have  focused 
attention  on  the  problem. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  conditions  generally 
among  the  Indians  ar:e  as  bad  as  some  of  their  friends 
charge.  But  it  can  hot  be  doubted  that  they  were 
bad.  -      *    , 

The  Indian  death  rate  is  much  higher  than  that 
of  the  white  race,  and  trachoma  and  tuberculosis  are 
prevalent.  Hospital  and  medical  facilities  are  inade- 
quate. Many  Indians  live  in  squalor  and  poverty,  and 
many  have  improper  and  insufficient  food.  Indian 
schools  need  larger  appropriations.  There  is  room  for 
improvement  in  administration  of  :  Indian  affairs. 
These  facts  have  been  established. 

*Dr.  Wilbur  will  have  the  support  of  the  country  in 
an  effort  to  end  a  condition  that  has  become  a  re- 
proach to  all  of  us. 
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TAE  new  INDIAN  POLICY. 

The  promise  of  great  chauges  in  the  ludiau 
Bureau  ai*e  to  be  fulfilled. 

With  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Ka^'  Lymau 
Wilbur  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior^  it  was 
hinted  that  one  of  his  major  contributions  to 
public  service  would  be  the  reorganization  of 
that  Government  machinery  Avhich  deals  with 
the  Indian  and  his  affairs*  Now,  following 
the  appointment  by  President  Hoover  of 
Charles  J.'^^Rhoades  of  Philadelphia,  as  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  comes  a  state- 
ment from  Secretary  Wilbur  as  to  what  is 
contemplated.  In  part  that  statement  fol- 
lows: 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian affairs  shall  be  to  make  of  the  Indian  a 
self  sustaining,  self-respecting  American  citi- 
zen. 

Tlie  Indian  shall  uo  longer  be  viewed  as  a 
wdi'd  of  the  Nation  but  shall  be  considered  a 
lK)tential  citizen.  As  rapidly  as  possible  he  is 
to  have  full  responsibility  for  himself.  The 
Indian  stock  is  of  excellent  quality.  It  can 
rapidly  merge  with  that  of  the  Nation. 

The  problems  of  health  and  education  for 
the  Indians  shall  become  a  responsibility  of 
the  various  States.  Certain  assistance  for 
these  purposes  should  be  provided.-^  ^ 

New  Indian  schools  should  only  be  provided 
if  it  is  not  x>ossible  to  merge  the  training  of 
the  Indian  into  the  school  system. 

Scholarships  in  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  shall  be  provided  for  those  boys  and 
girls  capable  of  going  beyond  ordinary  high 
school  training. 

Except  on  a  few  large  reservations  there 
should  be  continued  allotments  of  land  with 
full  ownership  rights  granted  to  the  Indians. 
It  shall  be  the  aim  to  provide  employment 
for  Indians  for  all  occupations  possible  in  con- 
nection with  Indian  communities.  The  gen- 
eral policy  should  be  to  increase  facilities  for 
the  care  and  development  of  the  Indian  with 
the  general  plan  in  mind  of  eliminating  the 
Indian  Bureau  within  a  period  of  say,  25 
years, 
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IAN  POLIG^OHANGED 

The  policy  ot  the  «ieral  government 
toward /he  IrldifenvM  soon  tp  take  an 
entireE^^ew  ilircfetioi 

Word  ^yeill^  out>ftrough  the  In- 
dian sei^U  that  Softettiry  Wilbur  in-j 
tends  thatfthe  Imjian  is  to  be  rehabiU-l 
tated  and  tha^me  In^^n  bureau  is  to 
lead  the  waa^ward  af  n^  era  in  the 

govemmej^  dealingsMWUt  its  Indian! 
citii 

This  pew  policy  is  part  of  a  general] 
program  of  reorgahi^ation  which  al- 
ready is  feeling  its  way  out  from  thel 
secretary's  office  to  every  bureau  in  the| 
department. 

In  the  meantime  Secretary  Wilbur  is  I 

devoting  much   time   to  studying   the 

qualifications    of    a    number   of,  men 

whose  names  have  been  suggested  fori 
"leriiead  of  the  Indian  buresm  to  suc- 

«d  Odmmij^oner  Burlce,  whose  i^- 
[utgnati'on  was  'a;nnotmced  Friday  by 
President  Hoover.  Mr.  Wilbur  is  look- 
[ing  for  a  trained  sociologist  who  has 
I  had  wide  experience  as  an  administra- 
tor. -  , 

This  new  chief,  the  seci*eta;ry  be- 
jlleves,  must  turn  away  completely 
IfTdia  the  pohc^  the  Indian  bureau  has 
been  following  Ipr  the  last  100  years. 
He  must  He  able  to  adjtist  the  Indian 
to  a  program  of  rehabiHtation  and  as- 
Uimilatfon  and  at  the  same  time  turn  a 
[cold  shouldier  t6  any  sentimentalists 
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Potential  Citizens 


< . 


President  Hoover's  new  Indian  policy  as 
enunciated  by  Secretary  Wilbur  will  meet 
the  approval  of  all  American  citizens  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  descendants! 
of  the   first  mhabitants  of  this  continent. 
For    a    number    of    years   the    Bureau    of 
Indian  Affairs  has  been  a  target  of  criti- 
cism.   Much  of  this  criticism  has  been  just, 
for  the  health,  education,  and  general  con- 
ditions of  many  Indian  communities  has 
been    deplorable.     While    the   exploitation 
of   petroleum   resources   on   some   reserva- 
tions  has  in  a  few  cases  made  us  change 
"Lo,  the  poor  Indian—"  to  "Oh,  the  rich 
redskin",  the  average  wealth  of  the  Indian 
has  not  been  noticeably  increased. 

*'The  Indian  shall  no  longer  be  viewed 
as  a  ward  of  the  nation,  but  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  potential  citizen,"  declares  Sec- 
retary Wilbur,  who  goes  on  to  say,  "Lead- 
ership should  be  given  the  Indian  rather 
than  custodianship."  He  further  states 
that     "The  Indian  stock     is  of  excellent 


quaUty ;  it  can  rapidly  merge  with  the  na- 
tion."  . 

Definite  plans  for  placing  the  education- 
al program  of  the  Indians  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  are 
being  made.  Similar  plans  for  placing  the 
health  program  in  the  hands  of  the  pubUc 
health  service  are  being  prepared.  Arrange- 
ments for  full  land  ownership  rights  will| 
be  made  and  provision  for  the  employment 
of  Indians  of  all  occupations  will  be  ar- 
ranged. .  ^      .. 

The  new  Indian  policy  is  a  constructive 
plan  for  meeting  a  problem  of  many  years. 
It  is  needless  to  deprecate  the  ruthlessness 
of  the  white  man  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Indian  and  the  Indian's  property.  It  is 
needless  to  glorify  Indian  heroes  of  fiction 
and  history.  It  is  needless  to  look  in  the 
past  to  determine  a  policy  that  will  change 
the  future  of  several  hundred  thousand 
human  beings.  The  Hoover- Wilbur  poUcy 
will  safeguard  the  wards  of  the  nation;  it 
will  make  them  citizens  of  the  nation.  In| 
a  quarter  of  a  century  there  should  be  no 
Indian  problem. 


«/ifcj 
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.  r  Hoover  Plunges  In 

;t|i^ge  majle  a  sudden  shift  to  a  do-much  agel 
th  rourthX  Herbert  Hoover  has  plunged  right 
Wjto^ooseveltian  directness  and  assertive- 
less  ng^as  taken gfold  of  affairs.    He  began  really  talking 
;o  press  representatives  and  telling  them  something.    He  is 
cutting  down  the  reception  to  the  hoi  poUoi  from  once  a  day 
to  twice  a  v;eek  and  later  it  will  be  once  a  week.    The  presi- 
dent has  something  else  to  do  than  wiggle  the  hands  of  sev- 
[eral  hundred  curious  tourists  every  day. 

As  to  major  questions  Hoover  has  been  quick  to  act. 
I  He  dried  up  the  oil  well  wildcatting  so  quickly  that  Senator 
[Walsh,  arch-foe  to  the  Fall  lessees,  sets  up  a  cry  of  sti- 
fling  western  development.  He  is  punching  up  the  agenciesl 
of  law  enforcement  and  planning  on  a  thorough  survey  of | 
its  tamifying  leads  and  questions.  He  ordered  the  openings 
of  the  treasury  books  on  tax  refunds  of  $20,000  and  over 
I  which  will  half  satisfy  the  muck-rakers. 

And  he  has  come  to  grips  with  the  Indian  question. 
Commissioner  Burke,  who  escaped  indictment  only  when 
I  his  superior  officer,  Secretary  Work  appealed  to  department 
[of  the  justice  attorneys,  will  step  out  and  Hoover  promises 
drastic  changes  in  Indian  policy.  Thelndianjicdbtem  has 
always  been  a  nightmare.  For  a  long  time  rank  politics  pre- 
vailed in  appointments.  Scandals  have  been  periodic  over 
Indian  lands  and  tribal  and  other  funds.  Hoover  plans  a 
study  of  the  subject  by  trained  sociologists.  The  Woodrow 
Wilson  experts  were  only,  a  grade  better  than  politicians, 
but  we  believe  Hoover  will  be  a  better  picker  of  his  ex- 
perts and  try  to  include  a  few  with  common  sense.  Any- 
way as  one  writer  says  of  the  new  program :  'Triends  of  the 
Indians  feel  assure'd  that  the  Indian  bureau  will  cease  to  be 
a  combination  of  reform  school,  poorhouse  and  confidence 
game,  and  become  a  social  experiment  under  expert  direc- 
tion." 

The  new  president  is  setting  a  swift  pace,  but  one 
wholly  characteristic  of  him.  There  is  bound  to  be  move- 
m^ft  and  action  and  public  interest  in  this  administration. 
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Indian  Assimilation 
— • —  ^  -  *'» 

Secretao-  <J«  ^^  ^''^^^^'"  ^"^"' 
has  announced  a  policy  ot ,  "aBsim- 
llat'on-    for   the   American  IndlanJ 
wying  that  it  is  Ume  tlje  originall 
inhabitants    of   this    conUnent   be- 
came seU-supporting  and  Independ- 

ent  citizens. 

In  theory  this  is  excellent.  But 
it  will  be  well  if,  in  applying  it 
to  practice,  the  interior  depart-) 
ment  moves  slowly  and  with  ex-i 
ceeding  caution.  The  danger  in- 
herent iix  any  scheme  to  assim- 
ilate the  Indian  to  our  political, 
economic  and  social  fabric  is  that 
he  will  los^  more  than  be  gains 
by   the  process.  I 

Particularly  is  this  true  of  tribes 
like  the  Hopis,  Zunis  and  Navajos, 
which  have  unique  and  valuable 
cultures  of  their  own.  and  whose 
eocial  structures  prove  by  their 
tremendously  long  survival  that 
they  are  perfecUy  suited  to  Indian 
requirements. 

To  give  these  Indians  an  eco-l 
nomic  square  deal,  to  offer  them 
educational  advantages,  to  teach 
them  sanitation  and  better  agri- 
cultural methods,  to  give  them  a 
voice  in  the  government— that 
would  be   all   to   the  good,   if  that 

were  ctll*  i 

But  if  these  changes  resulted  in| 
the  breaking  down  of  their  tradi- 
tional cultures  and  religions,  took 
them  out  of  the  pueblos  and  intoj 
bungalows,  and  gave  them  plus- 
fours  in  exchange  for  blankets, 
thus  destroying  their  individuality, j 
It  would  not  only  be  a  great  pity; 
it  would  probably  destroy  tl;e   In-| 

There  is  much  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  belief  that  primitive  peo- 
ples, coming  in  contact  with  our 
civilization,  suffer  a  spiritual  dis- 
integration that  is  far  more  deadly 
than    rum,    trousers    and    tubercu-| 

losis. 

No  competent  observer  of  con- 
ditions in  the  South  Seas  has 
failed  to  remark  this  process.  In 
the  attempt  to  adopt  our  ways 
they  gradually  lose  touch  with  all 
that  is  fundamental  and  organic 
Jn  their  lives  and  presently  find 
themselves  to  be  without  any  firm 
ground  under  their  feet  They 
can  not  be  white,  and  they  have 
lost  the  ability  to  be  native.  There' 
is  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  die,  I 
and  that  is  precisely  what  they 
do. 


It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that 
our  culture  does  not  suit  every- 
body; that  while  it  may  possibly] 
be  the  best  for  us,  it  is  simply 
poison  to  many  other  races.  But 
tliat  is  the  truth,  and  the  Indians 
are  one  of  the  races. 

Therefore,  one  repeats  that  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  interior  depart- 
ment goes  very  slow  in  the  appli- 
cation of  its  assimilation  policy. 
Politically  and  economically,  a 
great  deal  of  progress  is  doubt- 
less  possible. 

But     culture     and     religion     are 
quite    another    matter.     In    those 
fields    the    only  course    of   wisdom, 
|0  to  let   the  Indian   alone. 


TV^^  w«ahingtonPoat. 

^e^^'^^^NDlANS  WORK. 

*t,i«.T  that  the  American 
It  there  is  any  °°«/*'^°V^^other.  It  .ee»» 
fcaart  would  rather  do  than  anotn 

the  red  man.     f^ /jj  Jf ^^  Ldemnatlon 
Appears  to  point  the  *»«*'  ?^  j^     ^een 

aithe  Government  because  •«»;  «;;;^*",„\he 
told  out  West  that  weevils  ^"^  '^J* J  «,„ 
tlour  at  an  Indian  ^^''''I'J'  'XXTi  to  hoe 
of  a  proud  <^^'^'f^,,^;'^;;^^'^r^^L  farm 

iLrri?::ri/ssre:-u  battle  to 

avenge  these  outrages.  j 

But  occasionally  one  appear.  ^^  "P''" 

the  Indian  in  terms  of  P-f -^ -^b/wm^^ 
^"^  nlTrL' D^pT^  w"^^^^^^^^ 

--Ft?  ^r:^^  ^"^  -  ^ 

of  Indians  are  tragically  poor      They  Uve 

hovels  on  isolated  "««^^^"^"'  .^"J^J^e  to 
ciently  nourished,,  and.  consequently.  "°abie  i 

1  rf^Lase  Health  conditions  are  bad  and 
resist  ^i«»"«;  »?^;  T,he  reformers  blame 
the  death  rate  8  high,    t  ^^^^^^^ 

the  Government     They  cry  t  ^^^ 

and  more  ^^if^^-^J'^ZJlnK  to  Mr.  Du 
l^rThey  do  n  t  teem  to  appreciate  the  fact 

fhYt  th?!ndUn-s  Pllsht  i-- VedyTef  n 
and  that  the  only  P«"«-"«j;  ^^/^J  hanlsh 

^"''^"Jn  t'^caCfthe  TdUnU  exactly  the 
poverty  in  the  case  or  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

same  as  in  the  case  oi 

Chinaman  or  t^«  ";^;:,,    l,L\':ompetence. 

work  to  do  at  which  he  can  ea[°  »  ^^^ 

The  Indian  on  the  reservation    «  »<^^;-^      . 

lies.     It  is  iu  worK    ^  ^^g,y 

his  ^e't  opportun  ty.    There  Is  a  1  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Indian  In  America.     "  ^^^^^  .^ards 

°\ZT^ol  the  Indl.W  -"..>  •««  «">• 
the  Indian  problem. 
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;etter  time  for  the 

'^     \  INDIAK 

All  signs  point  to  better  times  for  **Lo,  th( 
Poor  Indian' \  ^ince  the  days  when  the  Red- 
man wVk  wflJ^ted  by  the  pioneers,  his  statiu 
in  whaCTwas  once  his  own  country  has  bee] 
a  difficmt  one  to  determine.  The  white  me: 
almost  wiped  out  the  Indians  and  then  herde( 
the  remaining  tribes  onto  reservations  ant 
declared  themselves  responsible  for  the  whoh 
crew.  As  wards  of.  the  government  under  th< 
care  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  th( 
Indians  have  had  schools  erected  on  theii 
res^i^SHons  and  bosses  installed  to  handle 
their  business  and  issue  orders.  In  othe: 
words  the  Indians  have  been  made  slaves 
the  political  organization  over  them,  and  theii 
rights  have  been  few  indeed.  Recently  the: 
ha$  been  an  outbreak  of  publicity  regardingj 
the  inhuman  treatment  given  these  wards. 
Several  magazines  have  puljlished,  stories  ol 
conditions  as  they  exist  in  some  of  the  IndianI 
schools  and  hospitals.  The  American  people 
discovered  that  the  treatment  given  the  ''noble 
red  man"  was  a  disgrace  to  any  'civilized  peo- 
ples. Children  have  been  half  starved  in 
boarding  schools,  overworked  and  sent  back 
to  the  reservations  to  ^  of  incurable  diseases.' 
Hospitals  without  equipment  and  without 
nursfs  have  been  discovered  and  it  has  been 
charced  that  the.  Indian  wards  have  been 
denied  treatment  by  I>epartment  Doctors  who 
resided  on  the  reservations.  Now  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Wilbur,  has  appoint- 
ed Charles  James  Rhoads,  of  Philadelphia,  as 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  since  Mr. 
Rhoads  has  been  president  of  the  Indian 
Rights  Association  for  the  past  year,  we  may 
expect  some  changes.  In  announcing  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  new  commissioner  Secretary 
Wilbur  outlined  his  policy  of  Indian  Admin- 
istration. This  policy  consists  partly  of  mak- 
ing the  Indian  a  self-sustaining  citizen,  and 
I  having  him  considered  not  as  a  ward  of  the 
Nation  but  as  a  potential  citizen.  The  secre- 
jtary  believes  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
most  quickly  through  the  schools.  He  is  of| 
the  opinion  that  the  problem  of  health  and 
education  for  the  Indians  should  become  a 
responsibility  of  the  various  states;  that  new 
Indian  schools  should  only  be  provided  if  it 
is  not  possible  to  merge  the  training  of  the^ 
Indian  into  the  school  system  of  the  states. 
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:V7  INDIAN  PLAN 

plan  for  getting  rl 

t  fchlt  rat's  nest  o 
job-4i^ders  known 
te  nov*  being  urge 
than  A  revival  of  the  Ir 
eracy  aAd  Its  extension  to  ...s.  wux^^x  xx*- 
dians  of  >the  United  States,  plus  the  for- 
mauon  of  a  corporatiqin  to  act  as  trus- 
tee tor  aU  the  Indian  ^properties,  which 
^noh^  value  probaBly  in  excess  of 
$2,oob,ooo,ooo,  in  spite '  of  inroads  made 
upon  thm  by  the  thieving  white  man. 

To  accomplish  this  for  all  the  Indians 
will  require,  of  course,  action  by  Con- 
gress,  but  a  start  is  t6  be  made  in  ad- 
vance of  such  action,  with  the  Iroquois 
Indians,  So  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
no  legislation  is  said  to  be  needed,  for 
they  have  autonomy  as  the  result  of  a 
treaty  made  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1784.  That  this  treaty  is  stiU 
valid  and  in  full  effect  was  declared  re- 
cently by  a  United  States  court  in  a 
New  York  case. 

The  Iroquois  number  15,000  and  pos- 
sess 78,000  acres  of  reservation  lands  in 
New  York  and  as  much  in  Canada,  with 
valuable  water  powers.  Fortunately  for 
them,  they  are  not  under  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau and  cannot  be  shacTtled  by  it.  It  is 
believed  that  if  the  Iroquois  succeed  in 
demonstrating,  through  the  plan  now 
proposed,  their  capabilities,  any  opposi- 
tion there  may  be  to  the  extension  of  the 
plan  to  the  400.000  other  Indians  can  be 
overcome.  The  plan  Is  said  to  have  the 
indorsement  of  some  of  the  best  lawyers 
of  New  York,  and  business  men  and 
'  ankers  whose  integrity  and  disinterest- 
Jness  are  above  question,  are  ready  to 
become  trustees  of  the  corporation. 

The  plan  is  largely  the  work  of  a  col- 
leareTtrained  Oneida  woman  who  has 
spont  twenty-five  years  in  its  assembling 
and  in  obtaining  the  support  of  all  but  a 
small  minority  of  the  Iroquois  for  its 
being  put  into  effect.  For  the  demon- 
stration she  proposes  to  obtain  a  fund 
of  $l,0(ro,000  to  establish  hidustries,  a 
model  village,  an  athletic  stadium,  an 
academy  to  be  the  nucleus  of  an  Indian 
university,  magazines  and  newspapers, 
hospitals,  the  trust  corporation,  and  a 
survey  of  economic  and  social  conditions 
from  an  Indian  viewpoint.  The  .start 
will  be  made  at  Onondaga,  N.  Y.  The 
plan  is  to  be  studied  by  Congress 
through  the  King  Senatorial  committee, 
which  is  investigating  Indian  affairs. 

To  pry  the  bureaucrats  loose  from  the 
Indian  property  which  they  are  now 
maladministering  will  take  time,  pa- 
tience and  much  arousing  of  public  sen* 
timent,  but  it  is  not  bc^rond  the  bounds 
of  possibility,  and  the  Lolomai  Plan, 
which  Is  the  name  given  to  it  by  its  au- 
thor, may  accomplish  the  result.  Lolomai 
is  a  Hbpi  term  meaning  "perfect  good- 
nesji  be  upon  you."  It  is  not  a  term  that 
>ctiuld  be  applied  to  any  plan  ever  de- 
vised by  the  Indian  Bureau. 

Concerning  Indian  self-government,  It 
may  be  said  that  the  Iroquois  had  the 
first  democratic  government  upon  this 
continent  and  that  features  taken  from 
the  pact  of  their  confederacy  were  in- 
corporated in  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution. At  the  time  w^hen  the  white  In- 
vasion upset  the  scheme,  the  pact  was 
in  process  of  extension  to  all  the  Indian 
nations,  and  given  a  few  years,  might 
have  had  remarkable  results.  The  Iro- 
quois had  a  much  higher  level  of  cul- 
ture and  civilization  than  would  be 
guessed  by  readers  of  the  Cooper  novels, 
which  are  entertaining  but  highly  mis- 
leading. The  Indians  have,  in  fact,  po- 
Utical  talents  above  the  average;  the 
Pueblo  Indians  ran  their  own  affairs 
successfully  for  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Indian  Bureau  was  established.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  can 
accomplish  better  results  under  auton- 
omy than  under  the  vicious  paternalism 
of  the  present  scheme;  at  least  they  can 
do  no  worse. 
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THE  OFFICE  of  Indian  Affairs,  a  bureau 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  han- 
dles the  multitude  of  details  concerned 
with  the  property  and  human  affairs  of 
America's  only  native  race.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand how  we  are  attempting  to  execute 
this  responsibility  which  has  been  entrusted 
to  us,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  these 
basic  features  in  the  problem: 

The  Indians  are  not  a  unified,  group-con- 
scious race.  Within  the  United  States  proper 
there  are  over  200  tribes  and  at  least  50 
distinct  groups,  speaking  different  languages. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  no 
agreement  on  what  an  Indian  is.  Attempts 
to  arrive  at  a  definition  from  a  legal  stand- 
point usually  bring  a  result  which  is,  from 
a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  often  tragic. 

The  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  is  over  100 
years  old,  and  each  new  administration  in- 
herits a  complex  mechanism  of  conflicting, 
unrelated  laws  and  outgrown  practices,  plus 
the  accumulation  of  widely  differing  emo- 
tional attitudes  of  the  countless  groups  on 
the  outside  who  have  either  an  economic  or 
a  sentimental  stake  in  the  question. 

All  of  the  320,000  Indians  in  the  United 
States  are  citizens;  but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  legal  responsibility  for  o*ily  about 
200,000  of  them. 

The  Indian  is  not  a  museum  piece,  nor  a 
Wild  West  exhibit,  but  a  vibrant  human  be- 
ing. Many  of  these  human  beings,  because 
of  the  circumtsances  through  which  they  have 
passed,  are  socially  and  economically  unad- 
justed, and  their  condition  presents  a  stub- 
born problem  of  human  welfare. 

The  Indian  Service  conducts  activities  in 
26  States  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  The 
center  of  local  activity  is  the  reservation,  or 
agency,  of  which  we  maintain  84.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  the  large  boarding  schools 
and  the  hospitals  and  sanatoria,  which  are 
separate  administrative  units. 

In  the  field  service  we  have  6,000  people, 
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one-third  of  whom  are  Indians,  carrying  on 
the  varied  activities  for  which  we  are  re- 
sponsible; a  program  which  touches  every 
phase  of  life  from  prenatal  service  for  the 
expectant  mother  to  probating  the  estate  of 
the  deceased  adult. 

On  the  human  side  the  program  falls  un- 
der the  headings  of  health,  education,  and 
agricultural  and  industrial  development.  In 
the  field  of  health  we  maintain  98  hospitals 
and  sanatoria,  plus  many  field  doctors  and 
field  nurses  working  in  the  Indian  commu- 
.nities. 

Our  educational  division  maintains  65 
boarding  schools  and  128  day  schools,  though 
now,  we  are  proud  to  say  that  48,834  Indian 
children  receive  their  training  in  public 
schools,  as  against  27,000  in  Government 
schools.  Twenty-four  agricultural  extension 
agents  and  209  farmers  and  stockmen  are 
responsible  for  the  encouragement  of  subsist- 
ence and  commercial  farming  and  stock-rais- 
ing. A  small  staff  is  opening  up  opportuni- 
ties for  paying  jobs  for  Indians  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  reservations. 

There  has  been  considerable  progress  made 
on  this  human  side  in  recent  years,  thanks 
to  generous  appropriations  from  Congress, 
which  have  made  possible  better  health  and 
educational  facilities  and  a  more  adequate 
personnel,  and  thanks  to  the  increased  co- 
operation in  the  work  on  the  part  of  State 
and  local  agencies. 

The  most  baffling  side  of  the  problem— 
our  trusteeship  of  the  Indians*  property— re- 
quires continuous  study  and  planning.  Here 
we  have  activities  under  the  headings  of  for- 
estry, irrigation,  and  land  usage.  This  phase 
of  the  work  raises  such  questions  as  these: 

Under  what  circumstances  should  an  indi- 
vidual Indian  be  given  complete  control  over 
his  property  or  resources? 

How  can  the  administration  of  his  land 
be  freed  from  the  many  legal  entanglements 
which  frustrate  any  real  program? 

How  can  we  best  secure  the  use  of  the 
Indians'  land  and  resources,  and  yet  protect 
them  from  the  predatory  activities  of  grasp- 
ing neighbors? 

The  following  steps  seem  essential  to  us, 
for  the  immediate  future,  in  a  program  to 
meet  these  complex  problems  of  trusteeship: 

To  secure  a  legal  definition  of  an  Indian 
which  is  also  socially  sound,  and  to  set  a 
limit  by  blood  or  definition  to  those  entitled 
to  participation  in  property  or  financial  bene- 
fits, so  that  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  Service 
may  be  concentrated  upon  real  Indians. 

To  secure  a  codification  of  all  Indian  laws, 
so  that  we  may  have  in  one  volume  all  the 
many  statutes  passed  in  the  last  100  years, 
and  then  proceed  to  bring  them  up  to  di 

To  adjust  or  eliminate  many  of  the  charges 
against  Indian  tribes  or  individuals  for  roads, 
bridges,  tribal  herds  and  irrigation  projects 
no  longer  justified. 

Congress  and  the  public  have  expressed  an 
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AlO,  the  poor  INDIAN 

Cri\cism  of   the  Indian  Service  ha^  called 
iforth   a   defensajjrom   different  <^epartnients 
I  in  Waslwjigjbjy  *^he  D^artment  of  the  In- 
terior reCe^a!f>^e(^r  memorandum  for  the 
press,  p^^Tby  Dr.  M.  C.  Guthrie,  surgeon 
of  the  Uni testates  Health  Department,  who 
is  chief  medical  director  of  the  Offices  of  In- 
dian Affairs.    This  memorandum'  deplores  de- 
structive criticism  and  insists  that  the  Indians 
themselves   are   the   ones   affected    most   ad- 
versely.   Any  criticism  which  is  worth  much 
must  of  necessity  call  attention  to  defects  and 
usually  the  departments   criticised   are  prone 
to  feci  that  the  brand  is  destructive  and  not 
constructive.    According  to  the  facts  set  fortl 
by  the  learned  doctor,   there   is  evidence   o\ 
need  of  a  radical  change  in  the  methods  an< 
scope  of  the  care  which  this  goverhment  ^ivei 
:to  its   wards,   the  Indians.     The   memorandf 
sets  forth  that  there  are  about  250,000  Indiana 
who  are  wards  of  the  government  and  durinr 
the  period  between  July  and  December,  19271 
there  were  1,089  deaths  and  the  records  sho\\| 
that  the  rate  is  twice  that  of  the  registratioi 
area  of  the  United  States.    That  deaths  fror 
tuberculosis  is  more  than  four  times  the  deal! 
rate  "from  the  4ise^  throughout  the  country. 
That  trachoma  is  found  in  about  18  per  cent 
of  thfe  40,000  examinations  made  in  1928.    Th( 
memoranda  sets  forth  that*  field  nursing  is  o\ 
major  importance  in  public  health  measure* 
among  the  Indians  and  then  states  that  onlj^ 
33  field  nurses  are  in  the  service.     Just  as  aj 
|mt  of  constructive  criticism  we  suggest  that 
53  field  nurses  are  not  enough  to  care  for  250,- 
000    Indians.     We    believe   that    field    nurses 
who  can  spend  their  time  teaching  something 
Of  the  value  of  sunshine,  fresh  air.  cleanli- 
ness of  pereon  and  home  and  a  proper  dietary 
with  respect  to  the  care  of  infants,  will  helpj 
[better  cgnditions  for  "Lo,  the  Poor  Indian". 
Just  so  long  as  the  Indian  lives  in  dirt  and 
filth,   on   the   ground   in  tents,   and   in   hutsi 
without  windows,  disease  will  be  rampant.    If 
the  field  nurses  are  supplied,  so   that  there 
is  at  least  one  for  every  two  thousand  famil- 
ies   e   long    stride   will   have    been    taken   in 
preventive  medicine.    This  will  take  more  than 
the  1929  appropriation  of  $1,440,000.  but  it  will 
prove  worth  while. 
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frhe  American  Indiaii 

(Contributed  by  Ute  Ha^ward  De- 
partment of  Health) 


"FACTS'*  NOT  RECOGNIZED 

The  **Indian  problem"  in  its  sev- 
ral  phas€fs^==Heconomic,  religious,  ed- 
ucational, and  health  aspects — is 
prominenlty  before  the  A^^c^ican 
people  at  this  time.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore, that  a  clear  conception  of  the 
facts  relating  to  Government  control 
or  guardianship  of  the  American  In- 
dian be  made. 

An  interesting  article  appears  in 
the  curient  issue  of  ^'Public  Health 
Reports"  from  the  pen  of  M.  C. 
Guthrie,  Surgeon,  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector, Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
which  is  quite  enlightening  on  some 
of  these  fundamental  "facts." 

Quoting  *'of  these  350,000  Indians 
of  all  classes,  degrees,  and  changing 
composition,  about  225,000  look  to 
Uncle  Sam  or  are  tied  to  Uncle  Sam 
by  various  knots  of  legal  guardian- 
ship with  respect  to  property,  educa- 
tion, health  and  sanitation,  and  up- 
bringing. ...  It  should  be  stated 
that  there  are  in  many  States  In- 
dian groups  who  have  never  been  re- 
cognized as  Government  wards  in  any 
respect.  For  example,  the  Cioatans  of 
North  Carolina;  the  Miamis  of  In- 
diana; the  scattered  Chippewas,  Ot- 
tawas,  Potawatomis,  and  others  of 
Michigan;  the  Onandages,  Senecas, 
Cavugas,  Oneidas,  Tuscaroras,  and  St. 
Regis  of  New  York;  the  Alabamas, 
Coushattas,  Koosatis,  Seminoles,  Is- 
letas,  and  others  in  Texas;  and  cer- 
tain tribes  in  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  several  other  States." 

* 'Among  the  principal  Indian  tribes 
in  different  sections  of  the  country 
are  also  many  individuals  whoso 
wardship  has  been  terminated,  who 
are  *patent-in-fee*  Indians,  who  have 
been  discharged  from  this  supervis- 
ory relationship,  and  for  whom  now 
the  various  governmental  agencies 
may  no  longer  expend  gratuity  funds 
in  their  special  behalf  for  educatlo 
health,  or  any  direct  purpose.  To 
these  *patent-in-fee'  Indians  the  rela- 
tionship of  Government  is  identically 
the  same  as  it  is  toward  any  in- 
dividual' or  group  of  its  white  citi- 
zens.'* 

**In  many  white  communities  the 
situation  with  respect  to  *patent-in- 
fee  Indians  is  confusing.  In  such 
communities,  when  an  Indian  has 
transgressed  local  laws,  is  hungry,  or 
is  diseased,  and,  accordingly,  may  be 
in  need  of  medical  assistance  and  pos- 
sibly hospitalization,  the  local  view- 
point is  that(  because  he  is  an  In- 
dian, he  is,  per  se,  a  Government 
ward  and,  therefore,  a  Government 
responsibility,    and    the    Government 


must    provide    the    remedy      needed, 
whether  it  be  correctional  measuresl 
for   violation    of   law,    food    for   the 
hungry,    or   services   of   a   physician 
and  nurse  for  the  sick,  and  admission 
to  an  appropriate  governmental  hos- 
pital, sanatorium,  or  asylum  as  the 
needs  require.   As  a  matter  of  fact.| 
these  'patent-in-fe'  Indians  are  bene- 
ficiaries  of   the   particular   State    o] 
locality  in  which  they  live,  and  musi 
look  to  their  State  or  local  govern 
niontment  for  those  things  which  th( 
State    or    locality    provides    for    iti 
white   citizens   who    need    assistanci 
and  do  not  have  the  means  to  provid( 
for  such   themselves." 

(To  be  continued) 
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Leave 


npHERE  is  a  lot  of  muddled 
tliinking  in  regard  to 
hliidians.  It  lias  been  made 
worse  beeause  a  small  hand- 
ful of  rich  Osages  have  been 
snagged  into  marriage  by 
Liliths  of  the  gold-digging 
stripe — an  accident  that  can 
happen  to  anyone  with  the 

same  balance  at  the  bank. 

AH  that  is  needed  in  Okla- 
homa is  a  financial  expert  to  ad- 
vise them  on  their  affairs.  As 
for  the  other  Indians— most  of 
us  are  for  leaving  them  alone, 
like   the   redwooa    trees    or  the 

Palisades. 

•    •    • 

IJUT  Secretary  Wilbur  has 
tt  spoken.  Indians  have  been 
nursed  too  long,  he  says.  They 
must  now  be  weaned.  For  their 
own  good  they  must  be  taken  as 
far  away  frorn  the  reservations 
as   possible,  and   apprenticed   to 

trades 

And  if  they  don't  like  it.  they 
can  howl.  Thus  the  new  Big 
Mudjukeewls.  And  he  will  find 
a   commissioner  to   enforce    the 

policy.  ,    ,, 

This  must  make  the  Indians 
more  distrustful  than  ever.  Their 
natural  cunning  —  which  never 
failed  them  except  in  the  case 
of  the  rich  Osages— has  Jed  them 
to  be  very  suspicious  of  the 
Government. 

I  remember  when  a  President 
made  a  speech^out  West,  and  a 
politician  rounded  up  some  300 
Indians  to  make  a  good  showing 
and  give  the  affair  a  little  primi- 
tive  color. 


WLo  Alone! 

«    t:.     1  T       Washington 
By  Idwal  3ones^^^Y^^Y^ 


k\ 


^_ ;,^ 

THE  aborigines  were'  very  oblig- 
ing. They  came  in  new  pur- 
ple suits  with  yellow  shoep  and 
fedoras  with 'snapped  brims;  the 
women  dressed  in  the  best  gowns 
they  could  choose  in  the  mall 
order  catalogue,  and  loaded 
down  with  infants  in  a  high  statt 
of.  crackers  and  jam. 

It  was  a  hot  day,  and  they 
perspired.  The  speech  was  too 
long  and  all  about  the  Peact 
Pact.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
bigger  and  cheaper  fish  hooks 
nor  canned  vegetables  to  bt 
bought  at  cost. 

Before  the  speech  was  ^  half 
over  they  trooped  away,  filled 
up  on  ice  cream  at  the  drug 
store,  anCt  went  back  to  the  res- 
ervation, leaving  the  Little  White 
Father  flat. 
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T  is  difficult  not  to  have  a  re- 
spect for  a  race  that  will  not 
stand  and  cook  in  the  sun  for  the 
whole  length  of  a  political  speech 
when  there  is  pretty  gbod  fish- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  and  fine 
shade  along  the  river. 

A  people  like  this,  we  suspect, 
will  not  allow  itself  to  be  dra- 
gooned into  the  city  and  turned 
into  garage  mechanics  and  con- 
crete mixers,  and  build  up  a  hor- 
rible world  in  which  the  primi- 
tive man  has  no  place,  from 
which  everybody  tries  to  escape 
for  at  least  two  weeks  every 
Summer. 

Seventeen  thousand  Indians  In 
the  Northwest  lead  a  happy  life. 
They  spear  fish,  make  baskets, 
'cut  wood,  play  sad  music  on 
whistles  and  make  fine  clay  pots. 
They  care  not  one  pin  for 
civilization.  Except  for  having 
more  iron  tools  about  the  place, 
ther  live  exactly  as  they  did  in 
100^000  B.  C,  and  display  the  ut- 
most sense  m  so  doing. 
«    *    * 

NO  Indian  Commissioner  ever 
appointed  could  understand 
these  people.  The  only  man  fit 
for  the  job  is  a  man  who  has 
sympathy     with     the     primitive 

way  of  life. 

Somebody  like  Dan  Beard,  or 
Baden-Powell,  or  the  leading 
scout  masters  who  can  spear  fish 
with  the  best  of  them  and  build 
a  cooking  fire  in  the  teeth  of  A 
sixty-mile  gale  of  wind. 

The  chief  qualification  for  an 
Indian  Commissioner  must  be 
not  political  pun  but,  claustro- 
phobia—the  horror  of  being  pent 
up  in  the  four  walls  of  a  house. 
It  was  the  only  way  to  prevent 
the  history  of  our  Indian  guard- 
ianship continuing  to  be  a  di*» 
grace. 

Copyright.   1929.  by  N,  T,  Afflartcia.  JM* 
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Supervisoria 
Board  Seeksl 
Federal  Care 
Of  Tribesmen 


LAW  IS  PROPOSED  TO  PUT  IN-j 

DIANS  OF  COUNTRY  UNDER 

U.  8.  SUPERVISION 


Proposid  to  put  all  Indians  of  the 
nation  under  the  supervision  of  the 
federal  government  is  made  by  the 
Siskiyou  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors. 

I     At  a  meeting    Saturday    of    the 
I  county  board  with  W.  W.   Martin, 
!  foreman  of  the  grand  Jury,  which 
Imade    a  similar     recommendation; 
Colonel  L.   A.  Dorrington,  superin- 
itendent  of  the  Sacramento  Indian 
Agency,    and   W.   S.    Kreigh,    field 
agent  of  the  agency,  it  was  recom- 
mended th<it  a  law  be  passed  to  pro- 
vide federal  care  of  indigent  tribes- 
men. 

lOe  BeAxkg  Cared  For 

At  present,  it  was  said,  appro 

imately  100  Indians  are  being  cai 

(for  by  the  County  of  Siskiyou.    It  is 

proposed  that  these  be  placed     m 

charge  of  the  government.     Vr 

the  present  system,  no  Indians 

reservations  are  in  the  Jurisdict: 

of  the  United  States  Government. 

It  is  understood  that  the  agency 
officials  f avor\  the  inclusion  of  all 
Indians,  whether  or  not  they  are 
on  reservations,  in  the  federal  sys.^ 
tem,  but  legislation  is  necessary  ta 
make  the  change.  The  proposal  wiU 
be  forwarded  to  California  repre- 
sentatlves  in  the  senate  and  house 
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ivAr.  rhoads's  job 

y^A  Reaction  of  the  press  to  the  ap- 
^oinVent  ot  Charles  J.  Rhoads,  presi- 
dent of  the  Itt^ian  Rights  Association, 
as  Indttnialmmissioner  has  been  gen- 
eraUy  IMowbli,  yet  here  and  there  have 
been  comments  on  his  announced  pur- 
pose which  indicate  that  it  may  have 
been  misunderstood.    At  least  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  has  been  misunderstood,  since 
one   or   two  Arizona   papers  have  ob- 
tained the  idea  that  he  intends  to  at- 
tempt  disruption   of   such   cultures   as 
those  of  the  Navajos,  Pueblos,  Pimas  and 
Papagos  and  make  these  Indians  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  remainder  of  the 
population.    What  Mr.  Rhoads  has  said, 
following  an  announcement  of  policy  by 
Secretary  Wilbur,  is  that  he  proposes  to 
make  the  Indian   Bureau   unnecessary. 
The  TnHian  RnrPflii  is  not  now  ncccs- 
sary  to  the  tribes  named,  except  so  far 
as  it  may  serve  to  protect  them  from  ex- 
ploitation by  greedy  whites,  and  the  less 
it  interferes  with  them  and   their  age- 
old  organization  and  customs  the  better. 
Commissioner  Rhoads's  Job  is  to  abol- 
ish the  Indian  boarding  schools,  provide 
for  the  education  of  Indian  children  in 
day  schools,  so  they  can  live  at  home, 
and  make  of  all  the  Indian  communities 
just    such    self-sufficient    and    self-re- 
specting entities  as  the  peoples  named 
have.     No  one  solution,  of  course,  will 
do  for  all  the  Indians;  each  tribe  is  a 
separate  problem,  but  so  far  as  possible 
the  Pueblos  should  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing   a    model    organization.    If    other 
tribes  were  in    similar    position    there 
would  be  no  Indian  problem.  The  break- 
ing up  of  families  or  tribes  is  both  cruel 
and  wrong-headed,   and  it   is  also   un- 
necessary.    It  is  not  civilizing  the  In- 
dian; it  is  exterminating  him. 

Eventual  disappearance  of  the  Indian 
through  absorption  is  probable,  but  there 
is  no  need  to  hasten  it  artificially. 
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Wilbur  Seeks  Commissioner 

Who  Will  Eliminate  U.  S. 

Guardianship. 


By  the  Associated  Press.  ,  *    o 

Secretary  Wilbur  is  lookmg  for  a 
man  fcr  commissioner  of  Indian  affau-s 
^ho  will  be  so  able  in  that  position 
he  will  work  himself  out  oi  ^  30d. 

The  new  Interior  Department  head 
beUe^s  that  the  solution  of  the  Indian 
nrnbiem  is  the  e  immation  of  tne 
luMnsh^  of  the  Government  over 
fhe  Indian  and  the  transformation  of 
the  native  Americans  from  wards  to 
^dependent  and  self-sufficient  citizens, 
such  a  solution  of  the  Indian  question. 
L  he  sees  it,  necessitates  a  new  direg 
tion  for  the  Indian  office  and  a  stm 
course  of  ^hardening  off"  for  the  In- 

'^'I'lcretary  Wilbur  does  not  believe  that 
the  problem  can  bs  solved  overnight, 
but  he  does  think  that  a  new  program 
can  be  started  at  once.  It  is  under- 
stood that  he  has  the. backing  of  Presl- 
dent  Hoover  in  declaring  that  this  pro- 
gram must  be  worked  out  before  a  com- 
Eoner  for  Indian  affaurs  can  be 
selected^ 

Many  Job  Applicants. 
There  has  been  no  lack  of  applicants 
tdr  the  job.  More  than  100  persons,  all 
of  whom  declared  in  one  way  or  an- 
other that  they  knew  the  last  word  in 
administration  of  Indian  affairs,  have 
Ip^ied  for  the  position.  Any  number 
of  names  have  been  submitted,  both  to 
secretary  Wilbur  and  to  President 
Hoover  Ind  Secretary  Wilbur  has  en 
suited  with  many  students  of  the  Indian 
in  making  up  a  list  of  names  which^t 
is    understood,   has   been   sent,  to    tJie 

White  House.  ■  „ij„„t 

Secretary  Wilbur,  a  former  president 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
°*o  sometimes  talks  in  the  homely 
idiom  of  the  family  physician,  nas  ire- 
marked  that  it  "is  time  for  the  Indian 

^nt  ^T^^'rous  for  a  child  to  con- 
tinue nursini  too  long,"  the  Secretary 
Sred  reclntly  in  talking  about  the 
ind^n  problem.  "It  is  aUo  just  as 
dangerous  for  the  nurse.  The  thing  to 
do  S  to  hand  it  a  pickle  and  let  it 

^'rhe  first  step  in  the  new  Indian  prob- 
lem as  It  has  been  tentatively  worked 
o^  would  be  to  establish  in  certam 
Sections  of  the  country  a  group  of  em-  , 
loyment  agencies  which  would  take  the 
Indian    in    hand   as   soon    ^   he    has 

inished  school.     S?«:'-^**7„/'Xcated 
lipves    that    a    trained    and    educaiea 

?ndL'n  should  be  kept  ^J^^J^^J^^f, 
mn  Indian  reservation  and  its  mnuences 

is  is  possible. 

Indians  Shown  Handy. 

Those  who  have  investigated  Indian 
tendencies    and    have    been    as\^^^^^^^^ 
nith  the  education  of  Indians  nave  re 
K^ed  that  the  Indian  is  esPecm^^^^^^^ 
V'ith  his  hands,  can  be  gained  ij^th 
case  as  an  airplane  or  automobile  ^le- 
t^hanic,  and  takes  to  l^^ndicraft  work, 
tuch  as  weaving  and  pottery  moMing 
like  a  duck  takes  to  water     It  is  the 
Intention   of   Secretary   WUbur   to   see 
that  the  Indian  schools  pay  Particular 
attention  to  this  type  of  trainmg  and 
then    have    the    employment    agencies 
place    the    trained   Indian    before   the 
employer  of  such  labor.       ^  \     ,      _,^ 
It  ^  the  belief  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment that  an  Indian  properly  train- 
ed and  then  assisted  in  obtaining  work 
where  this  training  can  be  utilized,  wUl 
no  longer  present  any  problem  to  the 
Government. .««__—  ^ 
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Under  the  new  secretary  of  th'^ 
terior.  Hay  Lyman  Wilbur,  there  . 
is  to  be  complete  change  in  the 
government  policy  of  handling  the 
Indian  and  his  affairs.  Probably 
never  have  the  methods  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau  under  any  administra- 
tion been  satisfactoiT  to  all  the 
groups  interested  in  the  Indians 
and  their  affairs.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, there  have  been  two  conflict- 
ing theories  of  the  proper  solution 
of  the  Indian  question  and  the 
treatment  of  these  at)origines  of 
America  who  so  long  have  been 
wards  of  tho  government.  One  is 
that  the  Indians  should  be  con- 
tinued in  thoir  native  customs  and 
habits  and  the  reservation  system 
be  retained  to  this  end.  The  other 
theory  is  that  they  should  be 
trained  entirely  in  other  modes  of 
life  and  every  effort  made  to  assim- 
ilate them  into  white  civilization. 
Secretary  Wilbur  apparently  Js 
I  committed  to  the  latter  ^solution  of 
the  Indian  problem,  in  its  general 
aspects  or  tr^inds,  at  least. 

Dr.  Wilbur  regards  the  question 
largely  as  a  sociological  one,  and 
he  has  been  seeking  for  the  post  of 
Indian  commissioner  under  him  a 
man  acquainted  with  and  Interested 
in  a  practical  way  in  sociological 
questions.  He  believes  the  man 
wanted  for  Indian  Bureau  head  is 
Charles  James  Rhoades.  associated 
with  a  banking  firm  in  Philadelphia 
and  long  deeply  and  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  and  affairs  of 
the  Indians.  Mr.  Rhoades  has  been 
offered  the  post  b^  President  Hoo- 
ver and  Secretary  Wilbur,  and 
wlille  he  has  not  accepted  definit:- 
ly,  it  is  believed  Iro  will.  He  is 
•nresident  cf  the  Indian  Rights  As- 
sociation and  is  an  orthodox  Qua- 
ker. 

Since  Mr.  Rhoades  is  favored  for 
the  commisi^Ionership,  the  presumi-- 
tion    is    that   he   and    the    secretary 
;  of  the  interior  are  in  agreement  as 
i  to   the   bcfst  solution   of   the   Indi.in 
problem.      Dr.    Wilbur      wants      the 
•  jrovernment   to   adopt   the   rp'icy   of 
j  assimilating    the    Indians    into      tiio 
!  American   po])ulation   as     a     whoIi\ 
i  though  it  will  be  a  slow  and  gradual 
process    which      will      require    long 
years    to      attain.      The      secretary 
holds  to  the  view  Ihat  no  one  avoid- 
ably, completely  dependent  upon  the 
governnient  for  support,  can  remain 
in   that  position  and  gain  or  retain 
self-respect.     If   he   is     to     acquire 
self-respect  and  dignity,  to  improve 
in    character   and      not      retrograde 
physically,  mentally  and  morally,  ho 
must    be    taught    ways    and    habits 
of    self-support    and    independence, 
and    encouraged    to    practice    them 
and  strengthen  himself  in  them  un* 
til   he   becomes   wholly   self-reliant. 
Life  on  a  reservation  would  defeat 
this    and    perpetuate    a    civilization 
centuries   behind   that  of  the  white 
tnan's  of  today. 

:  \ 
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/I  ^      New  Indian  Pplicy 

CALiFORNIANS  are  glad  that  Secretary   of   the 
Interior  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  is  to  inaugurate  a 

new  Indian  policy.  •     -■,     .   ^u  *. 

For  years  there  have  been  recurrent  incidents  that 
have  served  to  illustrate  how  the  interests  of  the 
Indian  have  been  submerged  in  the  political  fray  of 
appointees,  who  have  little  time  or  use  for  the  Indian 
save  when  he  can  be  used  for  exploitation.  ■ 

Not  content  with  robbing  the  First  Americans  of 
their  property  and  rich  oil  lands— given  to  them  in  the 
first  place  because  they  were  not  considered  of  any 
particular  value— many  have  undertaken  to  deprive 
them  as  well  of  everything  they  hold  dear  by  reason 
of  tradition  and  association.  Their  tribal  customs, 
their  dances,  their  religious  beliefs,  their  mode  of 
living— all  have  been  changed,  and  now  the  tribes  are 
fast  dying  off  with  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  of 

the  wliite  man.  t 

People  with  a  sense  of  common  justice  have  been 
often  roused  to  indignation  by  the  treatment  of  a  de- 
pendent race  and  Americans,  especially  Californians, 
will  welcome  a  reorganization  of  Indian  policy  that 
will  make  for  justice  and  fair  play  for  the  American 

Indians.  e     \' 

Secretary  Wilbur  will  prove  an  ideal  man  for  this 

important  task. 


A"KiBfc  is 


NEW  INDIAN  P 

out  that  radical  changes  are:to^be 
made  ia  the  Government's  Indian  policies  and 
that. Ray  Lyman  Wilbur^  Secretary i of  the  In- 
terior, is  to  be  entrnsted  with  the  tosko  QjE 
devising  a  new  procedure  divorced  from,  that 
red  tape  and  injustice  which  went  with* the  old 
machitierr.  Friends  of  the  Indian,  those  .who 
are  aware  of  what  lias  been  taking  place,*  are 
hopeful  that  at  last'^a^workable  and  efficient 

plciru  will  result.       '    •  •  '    -'    '"'"-i^v-r 

*T^e  Indian  has  suffered  not  beca,iise;^o1:^l^<jk 
of  good  intent,  but  becatise  down  the  long  line 
of  agencies,  bureaus,  and  officials,  hard  and 
fast  rules  have  been  applied  mechanically  and 
politics  and  greed  hare  crept  in.  ;ItJ  is -a?  dif- 
ficult  thing  to  govern  and  aid  scattered  peo- 
ples by  bills  introduced  now  and  then>jin7  Con- 
gress ;  practical  considerations  which  have 
weight  are  met  when  supposedly  cheap  Indian 
lands  reveal  mineral  values. 

Scandals  have  been  disclosed  in*the  Bure 
of.  Indian  Affairs,  or  among  its  agents, 
mismanagement  and  corruption  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  inv^ 
gating  committee.  There  are  charges  that,  in 
many  instances,  but  a  small  part  of  the  inade- 
duate  sums  intended  for  Indian  reservations 
reached  the  tribes, \and  there  •■  are: d:(5ri^5S  ^of 
Xudian  communities  being  forced  to  m6ye  away 
from  fertile  Ia:hds  to  the,  desert  becs^tfee^ of  out- 
side desire .  to  exploit  those  lands.  Indian 
schools  have  been  stowix  -to '  be  *  overcrowded 
and  the  assertion  has  been  made  beforerthetin- 
vestigators  that  IndianVpupils  are;near^starva- 


'  V       ' 


tion. 

Secretary  Wilbur,  an  educator"  and  physi- 
cian,  is  said  to  be  looking  for  a  competent  and 
practical  sociologist. to  take  the  place  of  Com- 
missioner Burke  who  has  resigned.  It  is  given 
oilt  thg,t  anew  policy  is  being  framed.  If:  it  ij 
mav  drive  away  from  the  reservations  the 
^viiite  parasites  and  exploiters  and  win  from 
Congress  adequate  appropriations  it  will  be 
welcomed  gladly. by  the  vast  majority  of  citi- 
ienfL  Incidentally  it  brings  an  unusual  oppor- 
Jii^Jty  for  distinguished  service  to  the  Cali- 
foMtan  who  is  Secretarv  of  the  Interior, 


«t.    Whitney   Obt«r^^»* 
Lon«    Pin*.    CaU 

HAEGH  23,  1929- 


LOCAL    COMMITTEE    REPORTS      f^ck  may  be   accepted  if  he  can  get  I 
ON   OUR   VALLEY    INDIANS !  there.     A   sick  Indian  veteran  ofthel 

I  World    War,    in    need    of    imm(Bdiate| 

Bishop,   Calif.,   March   2,   1929  treatment  was  admitted  to  the  Car-jj 


;  U.   S.   Senate  Indian   Committee 
,  H.   R.   Indian   Committee 
[  Commissioner    of   Indian   Affairs 
I  California  U.   S.   Senators 
I  California    Representatives      in    Con- 
gress, 
At  the  reqiiest  of  the  local  Indian 
Department    Representative,   the    im- 
dersigned   citizen  committee   made  an 


son    Sanatorium    not    long    ago,    his^ 
transportation    expenses    to    that   in-j 
stitution  being  defrayed  by  local  or- 
ganizations.    All  that   the  Veteran's 
Hospital    could    do    for   him   was    toj 
put  him  on  the  waiting  list! 

The  building  once  used  for  a  gov- 
ernment school,  and  located  near 
Bishop  could  be  turned  into  a  small 


in.^ection  of  the   restricted   and  un-i  hospital   unit  with   free   medical  clin- 
restricted  Indians  in  the  Bishop   dis-lic.  If  a  government  doctor  in  charge 


trict  of  the  Walker  River  Indian 
Agency  on  March  1,  1929,  and  res- 
pectfully subhiit  the  following  re- 
port: 

Restricted   Indians 
Ample  opportunity  has  been  given 
an   ambitious   Indian  on   the  govern- 


ment    reservations      and     has      been  j  one    with    nursing    experience. 


is  not  warranted,  arrangemetns  could 
ba  made  with  a  local  doctor  at  Gov- 
ernment expense.  A  full  stock  of 
medical  supplies  should  be  available 
at   all    times. 

A    field    matron      is    very      much, 
needed    in    this    territory,    especiall 

Tht 


made  more  or  less  use  of  by  those 
to  whom  the  allotments  have  been 
assigned.  Land  is  excellent,  with 
ample  water  supply  carried  in  con- 
crete   ditches,    and    adapted    to    the 


farmer  in  charge  is  doctor,  nursej 
inspector,  and  father  to  fourteen- 
hundred  Indians  scattered  over 
large  territory,  an  inconft>rehensibh 
position!     The   matron    is   needed   ii 


raising   of  all   sorts  of  small  fruits,  more  ways  than  one,   in  the  ^  inspec- 
vegetables,   and   small  livestock  used'tion  of  the  home,   ixi  sanitation  and 


for  food.  The  homes  are  fairly 
comfortable,  expressing  the  individ- 
ual taste,  and  were  clean  and  un- 
kept  according  to  the  disposition  of 
the  individual.  These  conditions  are 
practically  the  same  on  the  lands 
owned  by  the  Indians  themselves  in 


patent    in    fee,   or   held    in   trust   by   patients  by  a  Mr.  Dull  who  was  las 
the  government.  Siere.      It    is    authoritatively    state( 

If  there  was  ample  work  in  this  ^y  the  teachers  in  charge  that  h 
territory,  living  conditions  would  of  |^^as  incompetent  and  careless  in  hi 
course  be  much  better.  Owing  to  |vork,  harsh  and  brutal  in  his  den 
the  purchase  of  farming  lands  byRj^l  work,  and  the  handling  of  hi 
the  City  of  Los  Angelts  thruout  jjpatients.  Arriving  here  on  Frida; 
Owens  Valley,  farming  is  being  I  ^^e  did  not  attempt  any  work  ti 
abandoned,  the  inhabitants  are  be-j^^e  following  Monday  and  leavin 
.   _  J- ^.1  ^^A  fViovo  ic  little  work  1^«     AAT^/iTiPcHav     with    many    neede 


hygiene,    and      particularly      in    the 

moral    training    and    supervision    of  I 

the  girls  a  woman's  hand  is  needed.  [ 

DentiSit 

The  occasional  visit  of  a  dentistl 
to  this  territory  is  not  satisfactory,] 
especially  the  treatment  accorded  th< 


ing  dispersed  and  there  is  little  work 
for   the    adult    Indian.     This    simply 
means    a    larger    allowance      to    be 
made    by   the    government. 
Unrestricted  Indians 
It    is    firmly    established    in     the 
minds  of  nearly  every  individual  that 
an  Indian,  no  matter  where  you  find 
,  him,  is  a  ward  of  the  United  States 
i  government   and    it    is   the   tendency 
i  of  all  local   government  to  side  step 
any    responsibility      along    this    line, 
therefore    the    status    of    the    Indian 
should   be   clearly   and  positively   de- 
fined by  Congress,  assuming  full  and 
complete    responsibility    for   his   wel- 
fare.    The  younger  generation  of  In- 


|on    Wednesday    with    many    need( 
cases   unattended.     A  dentist    shouh 
visit  the  territory  not  less  thanoncj 
in   six   months,   and   stay   here  unt 
all    necessary    work    had    been    a1 

tended  to. 

Our  local  representative,  Mr.  L. 
Goen,  Farmer  in  charge,  is  a  mos 
worthy   and   competent   man   of   ui 
questioned   integrity   and  with    h< 
and  mind  thoroly  in  his   work.     H| 
deserves   every  consideration  for  tl 
way  he  has  handled  his  charge.   Hi| 
authority  should  be  so  enlarged  thf 
he  might  use  his  own  judgment  an| 
decision,   in    those    immediate    thini 
that  me^n   so   much  to  the  Indians 
Being  under  the   jurisdiction   of  tl 


I  dians  are  more  self  reliant,  demand   ^^^„^    «..v*^*    ...^   ^ 

la  better  education,  and  desire  an  op-lw^^i^^g^  River  Indian  Agency 
!  portunity  to  keep  in  step  with  his  |  g^.^^^^^,  Nevada,  everything  must 
:  white  brother,  and  every  individual  *]^^tted  to  the  Superintended 
ambitious  enough  to  meet  the  re-  th^^  £<^  ^cision,  and  such  long  dis 
quirements  of  full  citizenship,  and  to  |  ^^ce  administration  destroys  initif 
'acquire    some    property    upon    which  ^j^^   ^^^^  exercise   of  good  judgmen 


he  pays  taxes  should  be  classed  as 
any  other  citizen  of  the  stete  in 
which  he  lives,  severing  all  connec- 
tion  with   the   United   States. 

The  older  generations  of  Indians, 
those  who  have  had  no  advantages 
of  an  education,  are  not  qualified 
for  citizenship,  and  probaWy  never 
will  be.  Their  status  should  be  clearly 
idefined,  so  that  no  question  should} 
I  ever  arise  as  to  whom  the  respon- 
sibility belongs,  the  United  States/ 
government,  and  this  regardless  as 
to  location,  whether  they  live  on  the| 
ireservation,  or  choose  to  live  in  their 
old  haunts,  and  under  their  primi- 
tive  conditions. 

Ample    provision    should    be    made 
for  the  indigent    and   needy   in  food, 
fuel   and   clothing.      It  is   recognized! 
that    restrictions     should    be     placed 
[upon   the   amount  of  the   ration,  but 
the    maximum   should   not   be    set   at 
amount    that    is    insufficient    to 
leet    the    needs    of    the    individual. 
|ln    the    main     such    matters    should 
)e  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  local 
representative    of    the      Indian    De- 
)artment,  who   being  on   the   ground 
[:nows    best    how    to    meet    the    indi- 
vidual   need.      Good    business    meth- 
>ds    are    preferable    to    red    tape    in 
Idealing    with    hungry    and    helpless 
[wards  of  the  United  States. 

Schools 
Since    the    closing    of    the    govern- 
ment    schools,    the     Indian     children 
are  being  taken  care  of  in  the  county 
schools,   and  treated  on   a   par    with 


and    is    lacking    in      good      businesi 
method    and   practice.     An   old   Forj 
Automobile    of    the    vintage    of    19r 
does   not  express  the   dignity  of  th 
U.    S.    government     nor     meet     th 
needs  of  the  farmer  in  charge. 
Respectfully    submitted, 

Thomas    G.    Watterson 

Edna    L.    Butler 

Sybil   Summers 

Committee. 


k 

m-.' 


•.'  :     '■- 


raising  of  ^"/^  li^"^  ^  o^^  '--'  ^  --^^''"  ''t 

r^'Tl"'  ?;i  rmeTrT  fairly  i  hygiene,    and      particularly      in    the 

/Lble    expressTng   the   Individ-  Loral    training    and    ^^V^^'^'r.^ 

::f  u"r'an7::rLan    and   un-jthe  girls  a  wo^'s^hand  .s  needed. 

kept  according  to  the   disposition   of,  .^^tv  visit   of    a   dentist 

the  individual.     These  conditions  are       The    ^^^^  .iZiJ^t-ciory, 

practically    the    same    on    the    lands  to  t^!«,,f  "^J^J^ J^'  accorded  th^ 
J   V.      4^\y^   Trirlian^;   themselves   in    especially  tne  treatment  »v 

owned  by  the  Indians  mem^^  f  ^  ^    ^^^  ^^s 

.    •      ^^«    or   VipM    in   trust   by  i  patients  by  a  inr.  i-'uu  ^ 

patent    m    fee,   or   held    m  ,  p  ^^       ^^    ^^    authoritatively    state( 

*1/t^:L"^t' ample  .or.  in  this  |,    the  teachers  ^^/^J^U 

territory^  Hving^^^|^-  -;;  J  Sjk  "Sf:::^  ^^^  in  his  d«. 
course  be  much  ^^^^  "{^J  ^^  ^^^^^^  3„a  the  handling  of  hi: 
the  purchase  ^J«  thruout  jfatients.  Arriving  here  on  Fridaj 
t"  VaUev  famfng  is  being  Ije  did  not  attempt  any  work  til 
^^T  Z,  S;  inhaWUnts  are  be-jthe  following  Monday  and  leavm, 
''rrSterandtte\  little worlc^    Wednesday    with    mar.    need 

"fof   the'  adult    Indian.     This    -^^^  ^-  "-^^^^t ry  nttt    than  one 
means    a    larger    allowance      to    be  y^^it  the  terntory  not 
!  made    by   the    government.  in   six   months,  and   stay     ^^^     ^ 


Unrestricted  Indians 

It    is    firmly    established    in     the 

minds  of  nearly  every  individual  that 

ian  Indian,  no   matter  where  you  find 

1  him,  is  a  ward  of  the  United  States 

government   and    it    is   the   tendency 


all    necessary    work    had    been    at 

tended  to.  «     t 

Our  local  representative,  Mr.  u. 
Goen,  Farmer  in  charge,  is  a  moi 
worthy  and  competent  man  of  ui 
questioned   integrity   and  with   he* 


i  government   and    it    is   the    tendency  questioned   integrity   and   witn    u^j 

i  of  all  local    government  to   side   step  ^nd   mind  Ihoroly   in   his    worK.      n 

1  any    responsibility      along    this    line,  Reserves    every  consideration  for  wi 

therefore    the    staUis    of    the    Indian  ^^y  he  has  handled  his  ^"^^^• 


1  should   be   clearly    and   positively    de- 
fined by  Congress,  assuming  full  and 


way  he  has  handled  his  charge.   Hj 
authority  should  be  so  enlarged  thf 


fined  by  Congress,  assuming  full  and   y^^  might  use  his  own  judgment  ani 

complete   responsibility    for   his   wel-   ^j^cision,   in    those    immediate   thinri 

fare      The  younger  generation  of  In-   ^y^^t   me^n    so   much   to   the   Indian^ 

,.     '     ^Ye   more    self   reliant,  demand    3^^^^    ^nder    the    jurisdiction    of    th 

llttPr  edu-ation,  and  desire  an  op-U^^^^^^    River    Indian      Agency 
^1       tv    to    keep    in    step    with    his  U,^^,,,   Nevada,   everything   must    . 
^I'^^'l^lprL    every     individ^^^  to       tl.e        Super^.tende 

white    brother,   and    every  ^  ^  aacisiom  and  such  long  dis 

ambitious  enough  -  ^^^.^  ^.^^nre  XtnTsti^tion  dest-ys  init^, 
^uirements  of  ^^"  *2J;"'"^p,^^  which  '^ye  and  exercise  of  good  ,udgme^ 
acquire    some    prope^V      P^^^^^^^   ^ ,  .^    ^^^^^^    .„      ^,od     busiH 

he   pays  t^'^J^  ^^^^        ^he    state    in   method    and  practice.     An   old   FoH 
any    other    citizen    ot^  ^^^^^_   Automobile    of    the   vintage    of   19^ 

,vhich  he  ^'^  |t,tes.  does  not  express  the  dignity  of  th 

nhc"  oWef  geneiations   of   Indians,^,    s.    government     nor     meet     XH 


I 


i  those    who   have   had    no    advantages 
of    an    education,    are    not    quahfied 
for   citizenship,    and    probaWy    never 
I  will  be.  Their  status  should  be  clear  y 
:  (defined,   so   that   no   question   should, 
'Ler  arise  as   to   whom  the  respon-^ 
libility    belongs,    the    United    State j 
[government,   and   this    regardless    as^ 
to  location,  whether  they  live  on  the] 
reservation,  or  choose  to  live  in  their 
old   haunts,   and   under    their   pnmi-| 
tive    conditions. 

Ample    provision    should    be    made 
for  the  indigent  and  needy  m  food,; 
iuel   and   clothing.     It  is   recognized! 
that    restrictions    should    be    plac^ 
upon  the  amount  of  the  ration    but 
■L  maximum   should  not  be   set  atl 
1    amount    that    is    insufficient    t« 
taeet    the    needs    of    the    indmduah 
Z    the    main    such    matters    should 
' ;  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  local 
representative    of    the      1"^^*''    ^f" 
artment,  who  being  on  the  ground 
:nows   best   how   to    meet   the    m^- 
idual    need.      Good    business    meth 
.ds   are   preferable    to    red   Uipe   m 
dealing    with    hungry    and    helpless 
[wards  of  the  United  States. 

Schools 
Since   the   closing   of    the   govern- 
ment   schools,    the    Indian    children 
L  being  taken  care  of  in  the  county 
schools,   and  treated  on   a  par   with 
the  wWtes.    In  the  Bishop  Grammar 
school,    they    are    practically    segre- 
gated  in    one    room,   and    m   cha^e 
of   a   very   competent   teacher.     This 
situation  is  very  satisfactory  to  the 
[Indian    parent,   who   values    the    fuU 
itime   attendance   and  the   association 

jwith    the    whites. 

j  RfcommCndatioiBs 

A  more   varied   ration,  fresh  meat, 
fruits   and  vegetables  for  the    mdi- 
Igent    Indians      would    be      more    m 
*  keeping    with    the    present    day    re- 
quirements. iV   *    «-f 

The  most  crying  need  is  that  ot 
medical  attention.  The  wage  of  an 
adult  Indian,  employed  in  what  la- 
bor is  available  in  this  district  is 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  expense 
of  modem  medical  treatment,  lo 
the  old  and  indigent,  it  is  a  calam- 
ity. At  present  the  only  placepro- 
vided  for  a  sick  Indian  j'' 
with    boar^^ 


needs  of  the  farmer  m  charge. 

Uesuectfully    submitted, 
Uespecti  ^y^^^^    ^     waUerson 

Edna    L.    Butler 

Sybil   Summers 

Committee. 
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•ACWAMCNTO,  CALIF— UNf-ON 

APRIL  22,  1929 


"niSCUSSING  the  Indian  problem,  Secre- 
-tary  Wilbur  of  the  Interior  department, 
formerly  president  of  Stanford  University, 
declares  that  "it  is  time  for  the  Indians  to 
be  weaned.  It  is  dangerous  for  a  child  to  con- 
tinue nursing  too  long.  It  is  also  just  as  dan- 
gerous for  the  nurse.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
hand  it  a  nipple  and  let  it  howl." 

This  homely  summing  up  of  the  Indian 
problem  smacks  of  common  sense.  It  may  be 
that  the  future  will  see  some  of  the  abuses 
under  which  the  Indians  have  suffered  in  the 
past  eliminated.  In  this  connection  it  is  said 
that  Secretary  Wilbur  is  looking  for  a  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs  who  will  prove 
himself  capable  of  working  himself  out  of  a 
job;  that  is,  one  who  will  put  the  Indians  in 
a  position  where  they  will  no  longer  need 
a  nurse.  *  i 

We  believe  this  should  have  occurred  years 
ago.  The  Indians  are  intelligent  and  alert 
but  have  not  been  properly  furnished  with 
complete  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of 
their  capabilities.  We  take  greater  pains  with 
foreigners  who  come  within  our  gates  than 
we  do  with  the  Indians,  who  have  been  liv- 
ing in  the  country  with  us  throughout  the 
years,  and  yet  the  sum  total  of  the  work  done 
with  the  Indians  indicates  that  they  have  not 
done  much  more  than  mark  time.  Our  gov- 
ernment has  patronized  and  tolerated  them 
as  an  older  person  would  a  child.  This  has 
been  a  mistake.  » 


Evidently  it  is  the  hope  of  Secretary  Wil- 
bur to  get  a  good  man  as  commissioner  and 
inaugurate  some  plan  that  will  have  as  its 
ultimate  objective  a  new  and  happier  status 
for  the  red  man.  It  will,  of  course,  be  diffi- 
cult at  first,  but  judiciously  applied  the  proj^J 
ect  should  be  justified  by  results. 

One  of  the  phases  of  Secretary  Wilbur's 
Indian  plan  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a| 
group  of  employment  agencies  which  wouli 
take  the  Indians  in  hand  as  soon  as  theii 
schooling  is  completed.  It  is  his  belief  thai 
the  well-trained,  educated  Indian  should  b< 
kept  as  far  away  from  the  reservation  as  pos- 
sible. The  secretary  points  out  that  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  Indian  parents,  because  oi 
the  handicaps  under  which  they  have  lived^ 
are  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  be  able  to  inspin 
children  to  a  better  mode  of  life. 

The  fate  of  the  small  number  of  Indiani 
who  remain  in  this  country  depends  on  th( 
present  generation  of  its  young  people.  li 
they  can  cut  themselves  off  from  the  reservaj 
tion  life,  the  prospects  seem  bright.  To  fine 
a  secure  place  for  the  Indian  in  the  natioi 
as  a  self-supporting  individual,  who  will  con| 
tribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  wh( 
in  turn  can  demand  the  respect  of  every  jgoo< 
citizen,  is  an  end  that  it  is  hoped  can  be  at] 
tained.  It  is  worth  the  trial.  It  sounds  lik< 
good  common  sense.  The  task  is  a  hard  on^ 
but  it  can  be  accomplished. 


FOMWA^  CAjLIF.. 


Mar  h   15,  1929 
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!IEAN  IIP  THE  BUREAU 

IF  niDIAN  AFFAIRS.  — ' -; TT'- ^   u.^Jk^^ 

\l4i1arles  H.  Burke,  commissioner  of  ladmn  affairs,  has  haHded 

fcte  Vesignation  to  President  Hoover.     For  J  some  time  the  bureau  of 
ttndian  affairs  has  been  under  the  scrutijay  of   a  congressional  in- 
vestigating   committee-      Whether   conditions    disclosed    by   this    in- 
vestigation had  anything  to   do  with  his  decision   to  quit   does  not 
Iseem    to   be  definitely   stated    in   Mr.    Burke's   letter  of   resignation. 
No  doubt  he  will  continue  to  insist  that  his  conduct  of  the  bureau 
has  been  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  committee  brought  to 
light  shameful  instances  of  neglect  and  ill  treatment  meted  out 
to  the  government's  Indian  wavds.  Stories  were  told  of  children 
beaten  and  half  starved  in  Indian  schools;  of  helpless  Indians  preyed 
upon  by  unscrupulous  white  men  and  left  to  eke  out  a  miserable  ex- 
istence on  barren  reservations.  Scarcely  any  story  of  this  type  of- 
fends public  credulity;  people  are  use  to  them.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  history  of  the  white  man's  dealings  with  the  American 
aborigines  has  been  one  of  cruelty,  treachery  and  exploitation.  The 
advance  of  European  civilization  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  af- 
fords no  more  shameful  episode  than  this.  But  it  is  astonishing! 
that  the  American  people,  so  sensitive  otherwise  to  the  wrongs  of 
distressed  minorities,   should   be  so  little  concerned  over   the  trag-[ 

edy  of  the  Indians. 

President  Hoover  has  a  well-earned  reputation  as  a  humani- 
tarian. From  him  the  Indians  have  good  reason  to  hope  for  the 
alleviation  of  their  woes.  The  first  step  toward  atoning  for  the 
failures  of  the  past  should  be  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  Indianj 
bureau  a  thoroughly  competent  commissioner;  a  man  with  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  Indian  problem  and  sufficient  firmnessl 
to  deal  sternly  with  exploiters  inside  and  outside  the  department. 
It  may  be  that  Mr.  Burke  was  ignorant  of  the  wrongs  uncovered  b; 
the  investigating  committee.  His  place  should  be  filled  by  a  mai 
able  and  willing  to  keep  himself  accurately  informed.  It  is  not  likely! 
that  such  a  man  will  be  found  among  the  horde  of  office  seekers 
thronging  Washington,  many  of  them  bearing  indorsements  from  in- 
fluential patronage  referees.  It  will  be  disappointing  indeed  if  Mr. 
Hoover  uses  the  appointment  vacated  by  Mr.  Burke  to  reward  somr 
politician  who  knows  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  about J[ndian_affai|sj 
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come*  the  aniymraient  that  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
^emme^  toward  d^!]pdi^  is  soon  to  take  an  entirely  new 
The\|^toeJ\Skili^  be  rehabilitated,  and  the  Indian 
^  Md  the  way  toward  a  new  era  in  the  governments 
poor  Lo.  ^ 
This  new  policy  is  a  part  of  a  -general  program  oi  rcqrgan-| 
ization  which  it  is  said  is  feeling  its  way  out  from  Secretary 
Wilbur's  office  lo  every  bureau  in  the  department.  The  new 
head  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  soon  to  be  chosen,  must  turn  away 
from  the  policies  the  Indian  Bureau  has  been  following  for  the 
last  1 00  years.  He  has  a  real  job  ahead  of  him  for  he  is  ex- 
pected to  adjust  the  Indian  to  a  program  of  rehabilitation  and 
assimilation  and  at  the  same  time  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  any 
sentimentalists.  A  trained  sociologist  is  wanted  for  this  job, 
one  w^o  has  had  wide  experience  as  an  administrator. 

But  it  will  take  more  than  a  sociologist  to  make  the  Indian 
happy.  These  members  of  the  aboriginal  race  of  America,  21s 
they  call  to  memory  the  stories  of  their  forefathers,  still  dream 
of  the  old  happy  hours  that  have  long  folded  their  wings,  and 
sigh  for  the  wigwams  and  the  camp  fires  that  redden  like  angry 
skies.  They  yearn  for  the  hum  of  the  camp  and  their  music  of 
old  which  was  as  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hiss.  They  still  have 
the  desire  to  shake  off  the  shackles  of  civilization.  They  want 
to  live  in  the  wild  and  be  free  as  the  mountain  winds,  where  they 
can  utter  wild  cries  like  a  creature  in  pain.  They  long  for  the 
broad  expanse  and  the  wooded  hunting  grounds.  They  would 
discard  the  white  man*s  garments  and  clothe  themselves  with 
blankets  and  robes  with  gorgeousness  of  coloring.  All  these 
yearnings  are  like  phantoms  gathered  by  the  sick  imagination, 
consequently  there  is  perturbation  of  mind.  Due  to  the  frequent 
unfairness  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  they  are  in  a 
quagmire  of  distrust  and  they  have  no  redress  for  their  griev- 
ances. The  enigma  of  life  as  they  now  must  live  it  baffles  them 
and  they  are  disconsolate. 

It  is  hoped  the  better  dealings  planned  will  be  carried  out 
without  delay,  and  that  in  the  new  scheme  of  things  the  long 
accumulated  store  of  discontent  and  unrest  will  be  overcome  with 
a  vivid  sense  of  that  which  is  just  and  honorable,  that  a  lively 
interest  and  sympathy  will  be  manifested,  and  that  under  the 
^guidance  of  a  new  chief  the  Indian  Bureau  will  prove  to  be  a 
civilizing  agency  of  conspicuous  value. 
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I. 

de^with  brutes.  It  means  not  the  survival  of  the  best  neighbor,  but 
of  the  creature  best  able  to  cheat,  eat,  rob  and  crowd-out  his  nUgh- 
bors.v^  And  among-  the  chief  tools  of  this  evolutionary  process  iM  every 
one  (ei^cept  perhaps  forgery)  of  the  things  which  are  crimes  when 
committed  by  man.  It  involves  the  destruction  of  the  weaker  at 
every  st^p.  The  brutes  never  **  war  "  ;  but  through  ever/moment  of 
the  eons  tkey  are  fulfilling  the  laws  of  evolution  with  th€  intelligence 
of  brutes,  cbr  what  for  ourselves  we  call  murder,  can;iibalisra,  high- 
way robber;JS,sneak-thieving,  bigamy,  rape.  These  tfiings  are  essen- 
tial to  the  *'  SWvival  of  the  Fittest"— brutes.  / 


WHERE  THEY 
WOUI^D 

"COME  IN.'» 


In  the  same  senate  the  same  things  would  vastly  promote      HOW  IT 
the  "survival  of  the'>^test*'  among  mankind,    y^olygamy,  for  WOULD 

instance,  is  much  be^er  for  the   '^survival.'^of  the  fittest"  WORK, 

than  monogamy  is.  It  i^eans  more  childr^  to  fight  and  beget  fight- 
ers for  the  family  advantWe.  Yet  I  feajrthese  same  reverend  gentle- 
men are  so  disrespectful  tcTthe  laws  oT  Evolution  that  they  persist 
monogamous— or,  still  worse,  .pelibate.  Evidently  they  don't  really 
believe  that  they  are  of  the  Fittii^t.^' ■■ 

If  we  would  live  as  the  beasts  ii$,  killing  our  next  door  neighbors 
when  they  were  fat  enough  to  eatf  or  ^hen  they  had  a  house  or  mate  we 
wanted  ;  tearing  to  pieces  the  <|iiform^or  infirm  or  **useless,"  steal- 
ing whatever  we  could  lay  jgf^w  to,  gel^ng  posterity  wherever  we 
could  by  force  or  f avor— wh J^,  in  one  centuW  the  race  would  be  regen- 
erated. Only  the  stronger,  fiercest,  quick^t  of  eye  and  hand  and 
wit  would  be  left— in  the  Evolutionary  sense,  tm^  Fittest. 

If  consistency  were  i'' jewel  we  could  expect  of  thW  rever- 
end apologists  whp ,  can  wash  their  hands  so  ea^ly  of 
blood  in  a  smattej:  of  science,  and  they  would  practice  what 
they  preach,  wjj&t  a  picturesque  time  we  would  have,"  what  little 
time  it  lasted,!:'  But  if  their  logic  were  generally  acc6|g[ted,  they 
would  be  am^g  the  first  to  be  meat  for  Evolution.  They  would  soon 
disappear,  for  the  simple  reason  that  as  a  class  they  could  not  shoot 
so  quick  of  so  straight  as  some  other  fellow  who  hankered  after  their 
wives,  their  houses  or  their  '*jobs"  as  ministers  of  the  new  Gospel  of 
G^t-There.  ^ 

361  years  after  its  finding  by  Alarcon,  California  has  been      THE  DISCOVERY 
rediscovered  by  the  government  at  Washington  ;  and  is  at  OB*  OUR 

last  something  more  than  pink  paper  on  the  map  and  a  CAIJFORNIA. 

backbone  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  set  by 
President  McKinley  may  be  made  a  continuing  precedent— in  one 
form  or  another.  This  is  a  rather  large  country  ;  and  it  is  only  com- 
mon sense  that  they  who  govern  it  can  govern  it  better  by  knowing 
something  about  it.  Only  two  of  all  our  Presidents,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  ever  before  measured  the  United  States  at  any  time ;  and 
Mr.  McKinley  is  the  first  who  has  done  so  during  his  term.  Grant 
was  a  young  captain  out  here  before  he  became  famous,  and  touched 
California  on  his  return  from  the  famous  tour  around  the  world  ;  and 
Harrison  visited  us  as  an  ex-president.  But  really,  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  we  should  make  it  compulsory  for  all  our  presidents 
to  "  size  up"  the  nation— and,  if  possible,  beforehand. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  Mr.  McKinley's  program  is  that  he  is 
too  welcome.  If  his  right  hand  does  not  forget  its  cunning  it  will 
be  no  fault  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  wring  it.  As  a  bald  bar- 
gain, he  probably  would  not  take  his  year's  salary  for  **  shaking*' 
with  all  these  people  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  tension  of  speechifying, 
banqueting,  receptioning  and  parading.  Still  worse,  it  is  not  in- 
structive, except  geographically.  It  is  the  last  way  a  President  would 
ever  find  out  what  the  People  think.    One  doesn't  row  with  a  guest 
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over  politics.  Those  who  distrust  a  certain  policy  will  nevertheless 
be  glad  to  welcome  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  their  own 
provincial  burg,  and  may  forget  the  man  in  the  Office— and  so  mav 
he.  In  fact,  no  crowned  head  probably  ever  made  a  journey  in  which 
he  heard  more  '*  nice  things' '  and  fewer  critical  ones,  than  a  Presi 
dent  may  who  tours  this  republic.  On  the  other  hand,  emotional 
people  are  apt  to  forget  that  their  glimpse  of  an  august  personage  in 
a  decorated  barouche  does  not  at  all  alter  the  moral  principles  which 
were  before  they  were  born.  Gravitation  and  the  Golden  Rule  tro  on 
just  the  same  as  if  they  had  not  Seen  Him.  All  Americans  like  to 
welcome  a  President ;  and  if  it  is  pretty  hard  on  the  President  it  has 
its  alleviations.  But  really  neither  of  us  knows  any  more  of  the 
other  than  before. 

It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  if  we  could  revive  the  old  American 
fashion  in  some  such  way,  for  instance,  as  the  I^incoln-Douglas  de- 
bates, **  before  taking."  A  candidate  for  the  presidency  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  president.  He  is  less  like  to  be  killed  with  kindness 
and  choked  with  attention.  He  can  learn  more  of  the  people,  and 
they  more  of  him.  They  and  he  can  then  better  dissociate  him  from 
the  Place.  It  would  be  a  mutual  benefit.  And  after  election  it  would 
be  better  not  only  for  the  **  outskirts*'  but  for  the  whole  country  to 
have  a  president  who  had  some  idea  of  the  whole  country. 

Meantime  it  is  pleasant  to  feel  secure  that  it  will  be  long  before 
the  present  President  forgets  California  and  the  West,  either  geo- 
graphically or  for  its  hospitality. 

^^^^  It  has  been  notorious  for  a  generation  that  the  Mission  In- 

^^  ^^  dians  of  Southern  California  have  been  most  shamefully 

SOMETHING,  entreated.  In  all  the  **  Century  of  Dishonor"  of  our  govern- 
ment's broken  faith  with  its  wards  there  have  been  few  darker  or 
meaner  chapters.  It  has  been  one  long  story  of  oppression,  swind- 
ling and  downright  robbery  of  these  inoffensive  First  Americans  by 
the  **  Superior  Race."  A  prey  to  the  agencies— or  at  best  mere  grist 
for  the  agent's  salary— they  have  been  steadily  the  victims  of  cow- 
ardly dishonesty  on  the  part  of  some  of  their  white  neighbors- 
cowardly  because  the  swindling  store-keeper  or  land-thief  would  not 
dare  try  the  same  game  on  anyone  who  had  any  recourse  of  justice  ; 
and  a  general  charge  because  the  decent  people  of  the  neighborhood 
have  permitted  the  disgrace.  It  is  a  thing  Califomians  have  a  right 
to  blush  for.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  have  to  say  that  these  Indians 
would  have  been  better  off  if  they  had  only  Mexicans  for  neighbors; 
but  it  is  literally  true.  In  a  State  proud  of  some  of  the  most  refined 
and  educated  communities  in  America  these  helpless  natives  have 
been  so  cheated  and  so  robbed  as  would  be  absolutely  impossible  in 
Mexico  or  Peru,  and  would  have  been  as  impossible  in  the  California 
of  60  years  ago.  I  am  not  guessing  at  this.  Every  thorough  student 
of  the  history  and  the  peoples  involved  knows  it  to  be  true— and  I 
know  not  only  the  documents  but  the  countries,  root  and  branch. 
For  that  matter,  if  our  Indian  Bureau  would  adopt  one-half  the  laws 
relating  to  Indians  that  were  in  force  in  Spanish  America  300  years 
ago,  and  would  enforce  them  half  as  well  as  Spain  did,  it  would  mark 
a  wonderful  step  forward.  Again,  let  no  one  who  never  "  studied" 
further  than  Prescott's  beautiful  romances  of  fifty  years  ago,  cry  out 
at  this.  Fortunately  there  have  been  scientific  students  since  Pres- 
cott's time.  Sometime  when  space  serves,  I  will  reprint  a  few  fair 
examples  of  these  ancient  Spanish  laws,  that  Americans,  even  if 
they  hate  Spain,  may  be  ashamed  to  lag  behind  her  in  justice  and 
mercy  and  truth  to  the  weaker.  And  with  the  laws  I  will  give  some 
sample  cases  of  what  happened  to  the  people  who  broke  them. 
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It    was    in  1883,  that  Helen    Hunt    Jackson    and   Abbot      EIGHTEEN 
Kinney,  as  special  agents  of  the  government,  reported  on  YEARS 

the  condition  of  the  Mission  Indians.     It  is  not  comfortable  TO  BOOT, 

reading  for  an  American  jealous  of  his  country's  fame.  But  as 
truthful  a  report  now  would  be  far  more  stinging.  For  the  more 
good  people  have  come  in,  the  worse  it  has  gone  with  the  Indians. 
Lands  are  far  more  valuable  than  they  were — ^and  there  seem  to  be 
more  people  than  there  were  who  are  glad  to  steal  from  a  child  or  a 
cripple  or  anyone  who  cannot  help  himself.  They  value  ten  acres 
not  only  more  than  an  Indian's  life,  but  more  than  their  own  puta- 
tive souls— and  in  the  latter  bargain  perhaps  they  are  right.  They 
recall  the  old  York  simile :  "  Soul  ?  Why,  if  you  put  his  soul  in  the 
shell  of  a  mustard  seed,  it  would  be  as  lonely  as  a  bullfrog  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior." 

It  is  now  an  absolute  and  indisputable  matter  of  fact  that      AND  what 
the  Mission  Indians  of  Southern  California,  particularly  in  HAS  NOT 

San  Diego  county,  have  been  swindled  out  of  practically  all  BEEN  DONE, 

the  land  on  which  it  is  possible  for  even  them  to  make  a  living— even 
the  barest  living.  And  when  I  say  "swindled"  I  mean  it  every  letter. 
Fraudulent  surveys ;  progressive  advance  of  the  walking  fences 
some  of  their  chivalrous  neighbors  have  invented;  and  frequent 
cases  of  forcible  dispossession  by  a  class  of  white  squatters  who  are 
less  men  than  any  Indians  I  ever  knew  (and  I  have  known  a  great 
many  tribes  all  the  way  from  here  to  Chile)— these  have  been  the 
proud  methods  we  have  permitted  our  lawbreakers  to  pursue. 

Mrs.  Jackson  fully  advised  the  government  of  all  these  things  as 
they  then  were— and  they  were  already  more  than  bad  enough.  But 
the  government  has  practically  not  turned  over  its  hand.  If  it  did, 
its  hand  did  not  weigh  much  ;  for  the  thing  has  gone  from  bad  to 
worse,  from  worse  to  a  shame  that  cries  to  heaven.  These  people 
are  starving  now.  They  have  been  driven  off  the  land  that  could 
feed  them  even  on  wild  seeds.  They  have  been  robbed  of  their  water 
in  the  desert,  robbed  of  their  cattle  and  their  houses,  robbed  some- 
times even  of  their  towns.  The  government  does  not  feed  them,  as 
it  does  dangerous  Indians.  It  does  not  supply  them.  Its  agencies 
are  so  useless  and  incompetent  as  to  be  ridiculous.  And  it  does  not 
even  protect  them  from  thieves  and  bullies  of  our  own  people. 

But  now  there  seems  to  come  the  first  faint  glimmer  of  hope  to  re- 
move this  stigma  from  ourselves,  even  if  we  care  nothing  about  the 
Indians.  Some  people  of  weight  are  getting  interested.  Constance 
Goddard  Du  Bois,  a  well  known  writer,  has  spent  much  time  in 
studying  the  conditions  as  they  are  today.  Her  very  mild  re- 
port will  open  the  eyes  of  many  people.  If  anj'  who  wish  it  will 
send  me  their  addresses,  I  will  try  to  see  that  they  get  it.  Rt.  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  Johnson,  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  diocese, 
has  also  investigated  the  matter  personally,  and  spoken  quite  as 
clearly  and  strongly  as  to  the  shame  of  the  present  situation.  It  is 
hoped  now  to  make  a  rally  of  prominent  people  of  all  creeds  and  pro- 
fessions who  are  manly  enough  and  womanly  enough  to  care  that 
justice  be  done,  and  to  do  something  competent.  The  moment  such  a 
rally  becomes  of  weight,  the  politicians  will  heed.  Possibly  even 
some  local  district  attorney  may  learn  that  it  will  be  as  well  to  do 
his  duty,  even  if  the  victim  of  a  crime  has  no  vote.  And  even  with- 
out waiting  for  the  slow  enginery  of  government,  there  is  a  great 
deal  that  such  an  association  can  do  directly.  Otherwise  the  Indians 
might  all  be  dead  of  starvation  before  the  Bureau  found  California 
on  the  map.  Chas.  F.  LtUMMIS. 


THAT 

WHICH  IS 
WRJTTEB 


If  there  is  any  man  forg-ivable  for 
persisting-  where  people  do  not  quite 
-  ^P-,'^>  live,  and  for  writing  of  things  that  Are 

•*3  *"   Not,  his  other  name  is  Brander  Matthews.     For 
though  he  draws  breath  and  exhales  taxes  in  the 
Burrow  of  Manhattan,  and  though  by  sheer  force   of  environment 
he  writes  numerously  and  calmly  upon  many  things  which  are  not 
things  at  all  but  the  shadows  of  the  simulacra  of  things— for  I  take 
it  an  essay  is  only  a  genteel  confession  that  a  man  doesn't  notice 
that  there  is  anything  to  do— yet  he  is  so  unspoiled  in  his  spoiled 
environment,  he  writes  so  humanly  of  things  that  are  not  yet  human, 
and  never  were  divine,  he  fetches  the  paper  dolls  of  supercivilization 
so  unpretentiously  back  toward  flesh  and  blood,  that  I  respect  him  as 
much  as  I  like  him.     He  is,  the  sort  of  man  one  would  wish  thrust  by 
some  kindly  accident  out  into  the  jostle  of  Real  Things,  as  Stevenson 
was.     For  the  metropolis  is  only  a  stage  mimicry  of  life  and  affairs  ; 
and  this  is  true  of  its  literature  as  of  its  other  activities.     It  is  the 
hothouse  for  epiphytes.    For  every  word  creative,  it  writes  a  thousand 
parasitic.    Now  and  then  it  makes  a  Book— but  it  is  generally  occupied 
with  making  books  about  Books— running  down  Swift's  scale  almost 
**  ad  infinitum:'     Yet  there  are  a  few  men  alive  who  can  lend  distinc- 
tion to  this  sort  of  thing— across  the  water,  Andrew  Lang  in  par- 
ticular ;  on  this  side,  particularly,  Mr.  Matthews.   His  newest  volume, 
The  Historical  Novel,  and  Other  Essays,  is  thoroughly  Matthewsian. 
Among  its  best  numbers  is  that  on  **  Literature  as   a   Profession," 
and  the  tenderest  and  most  just  appreciation  ever  printed  of  that 
rare  and  fine  American,  H.  C.  Bunner.   Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  153 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    $1.25  net. 

BEARS  True  Bear  Stories  by  our  own  Joaquin  Miller— as  if  there 

AND  were  more  than  one  Joaquin— is,  as  A.  Ward  would  have 

BULLS.  said,  **  an  amoosin'  cuss."  Joaquin's  stories  are  meant  to 
amuse,  and  do  not  fail  thereof— though  some  are  unlike  the  quality  of 
mercy.  One,  at  least— **  My  First  Grizzly"- has  genuine  strength 
and  pathos.  The  illustrations  do  not  mean  to  amuse,  but  are  really 
the  funniest  things  in  the  book— or  perhaps  in  any  book.  The  house- 
a-fire  bear,  in  colors,  p.  26,  is  probably  the  most  excruciaT:ing  absurd- 
ity ever  perpetrated  between  covers.  These  illustrations  are  by 
Pierre  N.  Boeringer,  who— besides  the  trivial  fact  that  he  cannot 
draw — is  handicapped  by  a  total  immunity  from  taste.  Some  of 
these  pictures  are  as  vulgar  as  they  are  wooden.  Having  procured  a 
good-natured  man  (Dr.  Jordan)  who  knows  all  about  bears  to 
write  a  really  scientific  introduction,  the  publishers  have  allowed  Mr. 
Boeringer,  who  knows  nothing  about  bears,  to  add  an  appendix, 
**  Scientific  Classification  of  Bears,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  howl- 
ing follies  ever  put  into  print,  and  as  dull  as  it  is  silly.  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co.,  Chicago.    $1.25. 

A  HUNDRED  A  volume  ot  uncommon  scope  and  value,  fully  up  to  the  re- 

YEARS  OF  quirements  of  its  exigent  title,  is  The  Nineteenth  Century  : 

PROGRESS.    A  Review  of  Progress.    Here  are  37  chapters  **  in  the  chief 
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THE-   EVENT 

Indians  Refuse 
U.  S.  Checks;  Seek 
To  Retain  Lands 

In  protest  afirainst  the  breaking 
up  of  their  alloted  lands  by  the 
white  man,  sixteen  Indians  on 
the  ColviUe  Reservation,  in  Wash- 
inffton  state,  have  refused  to  ac- 
cept checks  forwarded  to* them  by 
the  federal  grovernment  as  per" 
capita  payments  In  the  allotment 
cf  their  tribal  funds. 

The  Individual  amounts  involved 
ranged  from  |30  to  |1S0  each,  and 
totaled  11.260.  The  checks  were 
turned  back  to  President  Coolidee 
who  returned  them  to  the  Indian 
bureau  along  with  a  petition  by 
the  sixteen  Indians  asking  that 
the  Colville  Reservation  be  held 
intact. 

Indian  Commissioner  Burke  an- 
nounced today  that  the  returned 
checks  would  be  canceled  and  the 
money  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
uie    assignees    for   payment    upon 


l^TAR.  SACRAi^rBNTO.  CALIF. 
ure  13,  1924 


Indians  Enslaved 

f\        f        11  BULLETIN    • 

^Aj^RAfsfCISCO,  June  13.— California  Indian  children  now 
haVf  tRV'same  right  to  attend  public  school  enjoyed  by  other 
children,  accAnJ*ng  to  a  decision  of  the  state  supreme  court. 

The  fight  to  gain  equal  rights  for  Indian  children  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  state  for  several  years  by  the  Indian  Board  of 
Co-operation,  E.  G.  Collett,  executive  .representative,  said  that 
the  fight  was  extremely   bitter  in  several  county  courts. 


BY  JOHN  COLLIER 
Chapter  4. 
Down    in    Oklanoma   there    are 
50,CX)0   slaves. 

They  are  Indians  wlio  were 
guaranteed  their  perpetual  inde- 
pendence by  the  United  States 
80  years  ago..  In  1908  a  solemn 
mockery  was  carried  out  of  mak- 
ing them  free  Americans  in  every 
sense.  But  they  are  slaves,  made 
slaves  by  the  very  law  which 
pretended  to  make  them  glorious 
free  United  States  Americans. 

This  Is  me  most  lurid  scandal  of 
the  Indian  "system"  at  present,  ex- 
cept that  other  scandal  of  the  relig- 
ious persecution  of  the  Indians  by 
the  Indian  bureau,  which  will  be 
described  in  the  next  article. 

The  gist  of  the  Oklahoma  scan- 
dal is  as  follows: 


WUh  the  Indian  Bureau,  which  ^ 
normally  dictates  to  Congress  in . 
legislaik)n  affecting  Indians,  pas 
sively  -consenting,  Congress  has  > 
turned  the  Oklahoma  Indians  over  v 
to  the  political  guardians  appoint-; 
ed   by   the   county    courts   of     the 

statt*  \ " 

Thes«t  guardians  report  to  th€^ 
court  which  appoints  them.  The. 
court  is  locally  elected.  The  » 
guardians     elect     or     defeat       the; 

judges.  ,         XT.        • 

The  guardians  receive  the  in- 
come of  the  Indians  from  oil,  tim- 
ber sales,  grazing  leases,etc.  They 
control  these  sums  absolutely.  They 
centred  equally  the  persons  of  the 

Indians,  ,  j ' 

The    income   since   this   guard- 


(Continued    on    Page 


doctors  obeyetl.    The  woman's  baby 
Jbocame   ill.    no    medical   treatment 
could  be   had,  and   the  baby  died. 
[The  woman  is  a  slave  today. 

A  joint  report  of     the     Indian 
rights  Association,  the  American 
Indian   Defense   Association,   and 
the    Gereral    Federation    of    Wo- 
men's Clubs  states:  ^There  is  no 
hope  for  any  reformation  in  the 
present  system,  and   if  action   is 
delayed    for    a    few    years    there 
Villi  be  no  Indians  left  with  prop- 
erty to  protect." 
But  this  system  is  not  new.  It  was  | 
established   in    1908.     Every     year  | 
since  the  scandal  has  grown  more  ; 
atrocious.  AVhc-t  has  the  Indian  Bu- ' 
reau.  with  its  dictatorial  powers  in  | 
|legislation  doi^?  about  the  scandal?; 
It  has  done  just  one  thing.  It  got ' 
iTTncle  Sam    to    appropriate    about 
$100,000  a  year,   which     has    been 
Icontinued   annually   since    1915,   to 
employ  attorneys.  These  attorneys 
live  In  Oklahoma  and  practice  be- 
Ifore  the  county  courts.     They  have 
Jno   power   under     law.       lAssistant 
|Commissioner  Merrit  rightly  states 
hat  there  is  little  friction  between 
these  attorneys     and     the     courts 
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ianfhip  systerfT)fJvas  created  has 
several  times  trebled  ten  million 
dollars.  The  guardians  pay  the 
Indians  what  they  choose,  collect 
huge  fees,  lend  out  the  money, 
buy  and  sell  real  estate  through 
it,  and  help  support  the  political 
machines  of  the  State  with  this 
Indian    money. 


which  appoint  the  guardians^ 

The  courts  and  the  guardians  ara 
4n  conspiracy  to  enslave  the  in-j 
dians  and  rob  them.  The  flOO-OOO 
corps  of  Indian  Office  employes,  ap- 
pointed solely  to  protect  these  pit- 
Uul  victims,  has  no  friction  with 
those  engaged  in  one  of  the  most 
hideous  crimes  of  the  century. 

Now  various  organizations  of  cit- 
izens have  undertaken  to  get  legis- 
1        .  .     ,.  t.  • 4.v,i«   T^£»nTiiip-^   a  no 


ndian    money.  ,       izens  have  undertaken  to  get  itjsi^- 

,  Guardian  Kimberly,  placed  by  the  •  ^^^.^^^  aboUshing  this  peonage  ana 
court  in  charge  of  an  Indian  girl, !  ^^^^  ^^  Oklahoma.  The  Indian  Bu- 
demanded  $5000  a  year  as  his  fee.  ^^^^^  weakly  agrees  that  it  snouia 
proved  that  he  took  this  girl  to  ^^  ^^^^  ^i^e  facts  have  been 
c.  movie"  once  a  week.  He  did  not  1  ^^^^^^^^gted  and  are  uncontramct- 
claim  to  perform  any  other  service  .^^  y^^^  Congress  refuses  to  budge 
—for  the  girl's  oil  income  was  col-  j  rj.^^  Oklahoma  delegation  says 
lected  bv  the  Indian  Bureau  and  ..^^  „  ^jje  mdian  Bureau  maintains 
merely  paid  over  to  him.  The^.^g  ^^^y  of  ;'protect^rsy'^and^^c^ 
court  awarded  him  $5000. 


A   young   Shawnee   woman   tried-, 
to  flee  from  her  white  guardian.  He 
pursued   her   through   county   after 
tcountv.   Through  a  court  order  he 
took  her   household   effects,     even 
her  bed.  He  refused  her  a  cent  of  ^ 
>her  money.  He  published  advertise- 
ments warning  doctors  not  to  give 
kiedical  service  to  this  woman.  The 
Idoctors  obeyed.    The  woman's  baby 
Ibccame   ill.    no   medical   treatment 
could   be   had,   and   the   baby   died. 
The  woman  is  a  slave  today. 

A  joint  report  of     the     Indian    \ 
rights  Association,  the  American    j 
Indian    Defense    Association,    and    » 
the    Gereral    Federation    of    Wo- 
men's Clubs  states:  "There  is  no    j 
hope  for  any   reformation  in  the 
present  system,  and   if  action   is 
delayed    for    a    few    years    there 
uill  be  no  Indians  left  with  prop- 
erty to  protect."  ^ 
But  this  svstem  is  not  new.  It  was  , 
established    in    1908.      Every     year! 
since  the  srandal  has  grown  more  : 
lOtrocions.  WhtU  has  the  Indian  Bii- , 
ireau,  with  its  dictatorial  i>owerf=5  in  j 
legislation  done  about  the  scandal?; 
It  has  done  just  one  thing.  It  got  j 
TTncle  Sam     to     appropriate     about  • 
$100,000  a   year,   which     has    been! 
continued   annually   since    1915.   to  j 
lomplov  attorneys.  These  attorneys  i 
llive  in  Oklahoma  and  practice  be-' 
Ifore  the  county  courts.     They  have 
Ino    power   under     law.       lAssistant 
Icommissioner  Merrit  rightly  states 
■that  there  is  little  friction  between 
these   attorneys     and     the     courts 


lects  and  delivers  to  the  guardians 

the  money  from  the  Indian  estates. 

There  are  many  ways  to  separate 

Indians  from  their  property. 


(To  Be  Continued) 
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*AA^TA 


M^wv  Resolutions  Are\ 


Passed 


Whereas,   the   India 

p ra c tically  "^Iimite 


Conventwril 


ex^T'the  San  Francisj 
ercises  practically  tinlimited  con-hC.  in  conj 
J.  xrol  over  Indian  property  estunated  f  1  b 
at  one  billion  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  over  the  persons 
of  the  Indians  to  the  extent  of  im- 
prisonment, penalizing  and  punish- 
ment, notwithsta-nding  the  '  Indian 
has  been  declare,d  a  United  States 
citizen  since  Jutie,  1924.  Whereas, 
the  power  to  administer  such  pen- 
alty hes  with  appointees  of  the 
Indian  bureau,;  who  receive  $10 
monthly  fee  and  neither  jury  trial 
or  other  code  iof  law  is  used  in 
making  decision,  of  guilt.  Whereas, 
after  70  years  of  such  government 
by  the  Indian  "bureau,  the  Indian 
population  is  decreasing  and  is  in 
a  deplorable  st^te  of  disease  and 
in  many  ijjpi^iices  poverty  and  the 


is  'S  'A    ^44    JO    0       ,.    ,_ 

;-uoj^  luads   i;;9Joj/\[   aiuuy   -sjj/^ 
,  -suiBj  aqi*  9DUIS  sbojS 

j-uB    siq   SuiddjiD    souBg    so*!    luoji 
sjdjBSLis  pBq  sBij  UBUBijong  -y  -g 

siq.  o;    poujmgj     sBq     'J9;uia\     siq; 

^"salaried     poslUUIiy     111 — 53TO — rmm 
bureau    have    increased    to    5000. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  thai 
the  San  Francisco  district  *C.F.W. 
C.  in  session,  regularly  endorse 
and  urge  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  189  presented  to  con- 
gress in  the  69th  session  by  Hon. 
James  Fear  of  Wisconsin,  provid- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of.  five  each  from  the  sen- 
ate and  the  house  of  representa- 
tives^ with  all  necessary  exp'ensc 
fund  supplied  for  a  complete  and 
thorough  investigation  of  any  and 
all  charges  of  misappropriation  of 
American  Indians,  and  report  their 
findings  and  that  copies  be  sent 
ihe  representative  of  this  district 
in .  congress  and  President  Cool- 
Idee. 
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INdkNS  CALLED 

Virtual  slaves 

Jo/m  CoWier  HiV.sf  Po/ic>'  o/ 
Interior  Department 

Religious  Liberty  Vfm^  tj 
Red  Men,  He  Vecit^es 


Avers  Courts  Ignore  Jhem; 
Women  Quiz  Aided 


Th.  status  of  the  340,0»00  Di- 
dians  on  the  reaervatl«n»  locatted 
in  different  parts  of  thlP  United 
States  and  contspHed  by  t  the  In- 
dian Bureau  of  th*  Departtnent^f 
the  interior  virtually  Is  tVtet^of 
slaves,  says  John  CoUler  o.«^lJw 
Tork.  executive  secretary  t*  *he 
American  Indian  Defease  A»Hooia- 
tlon  and  research  agent  for  tUel  n 
dian  AVeltaxe  Committee  of ,  .Jthe 
G*„«ral    Women's    Federation     of 

Women's  Clubs.  ■  ^ m,  rk 

Mr.    Collier,    now    at   the    Cl»  rk 

the  members  of!  the  conrmittee  ^^ho 
are  attending  the  bienn^icon^^n- 

tion   of   the   federation   ^^J'^^^ 
ducted  here.     He  has  furrtished,  in 
formation  on  various  phases  otjthe 
Indian  auestlon  to  the  wo.vnen.  In- 
terested in  that  department^  oj^  he 
federation's      worjc.      The  jWian 
welfare  commitwe  has  "'I'^^^rt 
headquarters      at      the      »"  "^j 
where   a    large    number    of    IVWi^^ 
exhibits  have  be^n   on   display   for 
the  purpose  of  "M^^^rattog  d»n  (^ent 
subjects    pertaining    to    ^^f    "lie   oi 
the    Indians    that    have    been^w 
cussed  during  the   conferences- 

TEIiliS  OF  ABUSES 

In       outlining       tttp       aims       of 
the    American    Indian   ,A^s8°oiatl4n. 

which  was  organiaed  «*  l'"|«  ^^Id 
than  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Collier  t^ld 
briefly    of    the    abuses    -^hich    tuit. 

association  seeks  to^''^"^*?*'-  urns 
'The  Indians  on  the  re*- vatlons 
are  nominally  the  owners  %ft  landJs 
that  aggregate  some  V2a.0«0^«,«-^ 
miles  and  contain  natural  reaoarcea^ 
whose  value  runs  up  into  hiWoon^ 
of  dollars."  said  Mr  Collier  ^<^n-, 
der  the  present  system,  howewer, 
this  vast  estate  Is  under  the  ccjv. 
trol  of  the  Indian  Bureau  whteh 
does  largely  as  it  Pleases  withowt 
much  refeard  for  the  rights  of  the 

"Aside  from  the  instances  of  In- 
justice to  the  tribes  that  occur  afi 
a   result    of   improper   management 
of  their  property,  the  Indians  suf- 
fer   further,    on   account    of   heing 
depHved    of       their    conscitutiooial 
rights.       They    are    not    permitted 
religious    liberty,    have    practically 
no  standing  in   courts   of  law,   can 
make  no  wills,  and  are   compelled 
io      submit      to      the      dictates      of 
bureau  officials  as  to  the  schooling 
of    their    children/'' 

Of  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
the  indian  tribes  none  has 
aroused  more  ^i^ter  opposition  on 
the  part  oX  the  wards  of  the  na- 
tfon  than  those  interfering  with 
the  practice  of  their  ancient  re- 
ligious    rites,    Mr.    Collier    said. 

*-This  opposition  has  been  par- 
ticularly marked  among  the 
P?aeblo  and  Zuni  Indians  of  New 
Alexico  and  Arizona,"  said  Mr. 
toUier.  -The  pueblos  were  among 
the  most  enlightened  of  all  the 
tHbee    found     here    when    America 

wks  discovered.  ^^^t'^  ^eVhou" 
and  culture  extend  back  for  thou- 
f?nds  of  vears.  They  were  in  pos- 
^e^slon  of  a  well-developed  ^gov- 
ernmental  system  when  the  Span- 
fa^ds  first  mude  their  appearance 
n  the  Southwest,  and  their  insti- 
tutions were  recognized  by  tl\e 
Spanish    authorities, 

-Now  the  Pueblos  havebeenorj 


dered  arbitrarily  to  ^^^^^"/^^j:^!^^ 
their  ancient  customs  and  \?^."^s 
of  worship,  and  the  demoralizing 
effect  has  been  such  as  in  time 
will  cause  the  complete  disinte- 
gration of  the  tribe  unless  the  rul- 
ings   of    the    Indian     Bureau    are 

withdrawn."  ^    .t.   4.    iu^    *,,i- 

Mr.  Collier  stated  that  the  bu- 
reau In  its  dealings  with  the  In- 
dians often  invokes  laws  enacted 
in  an  early  day  and  never  re- 
pealed   which    were    designed    pri 

inarilv    to    protect    ^^^  ,<^^«Vf         nf 
settlers    from    the    c»nslaughts      of 

savages  and   could  ^pt^^^^^i^^.J"!,!,! 
any    application    Under    conditions 

as   they    exist   today. 

HAS   NO   RIGHTS 

"So  far  as  the  Indians'  rights 
in  legal  proceedings  are  concerned, 
it  may  be  said  that  he  has  none, 
he  observed.  *'If  h«  i«  charged 
with  a  crime  or  makes  an  appeal 
for  legal  relief  in  a  civil  case  he 
is  not  permitted  representation  by 
counsel  nor  is  he  granted  the  rignt 
of  trial  by  a  jury  or  a  nearmg 
before  the  magistfate  of  a  regu- 
larly constituted  court  of  law.  we 
is  brought  before  an  agent  of  the 
Indian  Bureau,  who  combines  in 
his  own  perjison  the  roles  of  juage 
and  jury,  and  in  criminal  proceed- 
ings,   that    of   accuser    as    well. 

Mr.    Collier    said    the    efforts    of 
the  organization   with  which  he  is 
connected    are      directed       toward 
such  a  change  in  the  present  sys-. 
tem   of   handling   Indian   affairs   as 
will    place    the    property    included 
within    the    reservations    under    le- 
gal  control    In   the   same    sense   as 
the  nation.-^;  forests   or   other   por- 
tions   vt    the    public    domam    are 
controlled  by   law.  In   addition,  the 
associa.tion  is  seeking  to  obtain  for 
the    Indi-ns    governmental  /ecog- 
nltlon  of     -^eir  constitutional  rights 
as  inhabiuiiits  of  theUnited  btates. 


The  Indians  Again 

Editor  of  The  Forum  : 

Mr.  Witter  Bynner's  reference  to  the 
Indian  Bureau  and  inferential  placing 
upon  It  of  the  blame  for  the  spread  of 
trachoma  among  Indians  as  expressed  in 
his  letter  m  your  May  issue  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  a  popular  misapprehension 
that  It  calls  for  a  word  of  reply. 

The  Indian  Bureau  is  only  an  adminis- 
trative bureau  of  the  Interior  Department 
working  under  the  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  limited  by  appropriations 
granted  to  it  by  Congress.  It  can  do  no 
more  than  those  laws  authorize  and  those 
appropriations  permit. 

Agency  doctors  receive  from  $1,200  to 
31,500  per  annum  and  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  the  salaries  there  is  always 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  positions  filled. 
Ihese    doctors    are    constantly    treating 
patients  for  trachoma.  If  the  disease  is 
spreading  among  the  Indians  it  is  through 
no  dereliction  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  which 
IS  doing  the  best  it  can  with  the  means 
given  It  by  Congress; 

The  blaming  of  the  Indian  Bureau  for 

not  doing  things  it  is  powerless  to  do  is  a 

favorite  sport  of  the  professional  agitator, 

but  It  IS  quite  apart  from  the  so-called 

Indian  problem  as  a  whole.  If  the  Indian 

Bureau   were   abolished   today,    as   some 

would  have  it,   another  Indian   Bureau 

would  have  to  be  organized  tomorrow. 

As    the    Mexic-American    says:    "Ouien 

sabe? 

George  Steele  Seymour. 
Chicago,  III. 
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SACRAMElfJTO,    CALIF.— DEE 

FEBRUARY  18,  \^jI] 

oiilDlES  CONDITIONS 

*arty  Of  Eleven  Arrives  Here 

On  Tour  Of  Supetrior 

California 


A  party  of  eleven,  comi|*lsing  the 
Indian  survey  sta^  ol|^le  Survey 
of  Indian  Affairs.  listitilWTor  Gov- 
ernment ResefLrlh.  Ij^edMn  Sacra- 
mento to-day  ^f^  '^^n  remain  here 
several  days  w/ile  studying  the 
social,  economic;  agricultural  and 
industrial  conditions  among  the  In- 
dians  of  Superior  California. 

The  survey  staff  is  working  inde^ 
pendently  of  the  United  Staji^p  gov-, 
ernment,   but   at   the    concffu^^ir  o 
the  compilation  of  data  will  subml 
recommendations    to    the    secretar; 
of  the  Interior  for  the  betterment  o 
conditions  among  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States. 

Visit  All  Sections. 
The  party  has  been  In  the  field 
since  last  November  and  will  con- 
tinue until  June  15th.  During  that 
time  they  will  have  Tisited  every 
Indian  school,  college,  reservation, 
village  or  other  settlement  in  this 
country. 

While  the  party  makes  Its   head- 
quarters in  Sacramento,  members  of 
the   survey  staff   will   visit  the   In- 
dians   in    Round    Valley,     Redding, 
Porterville,  Pyramid  Lake  and  Car- 
son City,  Nev.     Later  they  will  visit 
the     Indians     in     the     central     and 
southern  part  of  the  state. 
On  The  Staff. 
The  survey  staff  consists  of  Lewis 
Merriam  of  Washington,  D.  C,  tech- 
nical  director  of   the   institute   and 
former  assistant  chief  of  the  United 
States    Children's    Bureau;    Ray    A. 
Brown   of  Madison,   Wis.,   professor 
of  law  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin; Henry  Roe  Cloud  of  the  Amer- 
ican    Indian    Institute    of    Wichita, 
Kan.;    E.    E.    Dale    of    Washington, 
D.    C,   who    is   head   of  the   depart- 
ment of  history.  University  of  Okla- 
homa;  Herbert  R.   Edwards,   M.   D., 
field  secretary  of  the  National  Tu- 
berculosis   Association;    F.    A.    Mc- 
Kenzie,    professor    of    sociology     at 
Juanita    College     in     Pennsylvania; 
Mary    Louise     Mark     of     Columbus, 
Ohio,    professor   of   social   statistics 
at    the    Ohio    State    University;    W. 
Carson  Ryan,  Jr.,  professor  of  edu- 
cation  at    Swathmore  University   in 
Pennsylvania;  William   J.    Spillman, 
agricultural    economist    of    the    bu- 
reau    of     agrictultural     economics, 
United   States   Department   of  Agri- 
culture; Miss  Emma  Duke  of  Wash- 
ington,  D.    C.    formerly   head   field 
agent    of    the    United    States    Chil- 
dren's    Bureau,     who     is     studying 
conditions  among  Indians  who  have 
adopted  the   white's  man's  mode  of 
living;  R.  B.   Stambaugh,   executive 
clerk. 

The    party    is    registered    at    th 
Hotel  Sacramento. 


1J«C?0^TT>0.     TAT...     TW1BS- 


INDTVn  department  (ilVfcS^ 

.UTHORITY  TO   INDIAN    POLICE 


Resulting  from  a  di 
ion  as  to  where  prop^  autJ^riUf^ies 
among  the   Indians   of  the  Pala  and 
other     reservations,     Marshal     Jack 
Hewson   has   written   the   Indian    de- 
partment  at  Washington  for  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.    Marshal  Hewson 
has  received  a  letter  from  Charles  H. 
Burke,    commissioner    of    the    Indian 
Bureau,  stating  that  the  Indian  police 
appointed  by  Charles  L.  Ellis,  super- 
intendent at  RiversKe,  have  authority 
as  peace  officers  among  the  Indians 
and  on  the  reservation,  but  that  the 
officers  of  the  "American  Indian  Fed- 
eration'*  have   no    authority    whatso- 
ever.   Marshal  Hewson  will  recognize 
the    agency   appointees   hereafter, 
says. 


HT  TH[  WHITE  HOUSE 

rnilippino  Caoofl — Biscusscd 


INDIAN    AGENCIES 

AGENTS  TO  BE  SELECTED  ON  AC- 
COUNT OF  FITNESS. 

,  Another  topic  of  discussion  was  certain 
of  the  Indian  agencies,  where  vacancies  are 

1  occurring  or  bid  fair  to  occur.  The  ad- 
ministration  feels   that   in   the   case   of   an^ 

[Indian  agent  it  is  peculiarly  ln<;umbent| 
upon  it  to  have  the  highest  type  of  official, 

[and   that   political   considerations   must   he^ 

[wholly  secondary.  | 

Important  though  other  offices  in  the  far| 
western  states  may  be,  the  fact  that  the.. 
Indians  are  to  a  large  degree  helpless  | 
makes  the  administration  feel  that  they, 
must  have  the  highest  type  of  officials  to  i 
supervise  their  interests. 


oiniTE ..-- 

Talk  About  EDcroacliments 
of  Cattlemen. 

THREE     NEW     STATES 

DELEGATE  RODEY    IS    STJBE  THE 
HOUSE  Bllili  WILL  PASS. 

A  Conference  as  to  Transfer  of  Bureaus 
to  New  Department  of  Com- 
merce—Today's Callers. 


Edward  Rosewater,  editor  of  the  Omaha 
Bee.  spent  some  time  with  the  President  to- 
day  discussing   Nebraska  and  western  af- 
fairs.     About   a    year    ago   Mr.    Kosewater 
■made  charges  against  Agent  Matthewson    in 
charge  of  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  In- 
dians, and  has  continued  to  press  his  objec- 
I  tlons  to  Mr.   Matthewson's   reappointment. 
|vThe  President  has  decided  to  appoint  an- 
other man  to  the  position.  „,^»„* 
Mr.  Rosewater  tallied  with  the  President 
about  the  troubles  that  the  government  Iff 
encountering    with     cattlemen     who     have 
fenced  government  lands  for  pasture  pur- 
Zes.    More  than  a  year  ago  the  President 
directed   the   Interior  Department   to   give 
the   cattlemen  notice   to   take   the  r   fences 
down.     Few  of  them  have   complied  with 
the  order  and  action  is  to  be  taken  to  force 
them  to  do  80.     In  some  instances  federal 
grand   Juries    will   be    appealed   to    and    in 
others    United    States    marshals    will    act 
fnrcitoly         To    avoid   having    to    take    ine 
fences  -down   cattlemen    have    resorted    to 
the  llanTf   importing  the   widows   of   sol- 
ders  and    having   these   widows    take    up 
quarter  secVlons  on   which  the   f encss   are 

'°Thi*  widows,  by  reason  of  the  preference 
given  Them   under  the   law.   will   soon  ac- 
quire   title,    and    their    Interests    are    then 
bought  by  the  cattlemen.     In  fact,   every 
kno^Ti  expedient  has  been  resorted  to  by 
c^ttU^men  to  avoid  taking  the  fences  down. 
Sol   JoZ  S.  Mosby.  the  famous  confederate 
Buerrilla.  is  in  Oklahoma  and  the  Dakotas 
uJJ>king  UP  the  situation  tor  the  government. 
H^hfs  been  talking   some  and   indirectly 
Suiclsfng  senators  for  endeavoring  to  have 
him  pass  UD  on  the  cattlemen,     ihere  nave 
bi^   Suggestions    of   trouble    for   him   be- 
cause of  his  talk,  but  It  13  said  the  PrcM- 
dtnt  w°ll  stand  by  him     The  President  will 
Xur.nK<«  the  subject  in  his  message. 

Train  Toads  of  wido.ws  of  soldiers  have 
been  paid  to  take  up  government  lands  on 
fiacS  Side  of  the  fences  that  were  ordered 
tote  torn  down.  ■  This  prevents  the  gov- 
ernment  carrying  out  its^jans.  


TO   SAVE   THE    INDIAN 

EFFORTS   TO    TEACH   HIM   TO   BE 
SELF-SUPPORTINa. 


Effect  of  Doing  Away  With  the  De- 
moralizing Ration  Distribut- 
ing System. 


The  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  W.  A. 
Jones,  in  his  annual  report  estimates  that 
the  government  from  Its  foundation  to 
1890  spent  a  grand  total  of  1845,275,290  In 
fighting,  subduing  and  controlling  the  In- 
dians of  the  country  and  $240,000,000  for  the 
education  and  care  of  their  children. 

"The  extent  and  demoralizing  effects  of 
the  ration  system  evil,"  says  the  commis- 
sioner In  explaining  his  policy  of  abolish- 
ing that  system,  "were  generally  recog- 
nized and  universally  condemned,  except, 
perhaps,  by  a  mistaken  philanthropy, 
which,  Ignoring  the  natural  law  that  man 
must  earn  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  would  exempt  the  Indian  from  labor 
and  carry  him  upward  on  flowery  beds  of 
ease.  Much  had  been  said  about  this  evil 
and  sporadic  attempts  had  been  made  to 
check  it.  but  with  little  avail.  For  years 
the  Indians  had  been  fed  and  clothed  and 
allowed  to  spend  their  time  in  the  devil's 
workshop. 

"It  was  felt  that  It  was  time  for  a  change. 
Heretofore  the  dealing  had  been  with  the 
tribe,  it  is  now  with  the  individual.  His 
manhood  Is  appealed  to,  and  he  Is  to  be 
taught  self-reliance  and  self-respect,  and 
to  put  his  hand  to  the  plow  if  he  would 
work.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth 
than  the  assertion  that  the  plan  is  to  hire 
out  adult  male  Indians  as  contract  la- 
borers. 

"The  results  of  the  policy  have  been  fa- 
vorable even  beyond  expectation,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  final 
success  of  the  plan,  if  carried  out  Judic- 
iously, is  assured.  As  a  first  result,  over 
12,000  men  have  been  dropped  from  the  ra- 
tion roll,  being  wholly  self-supporting.  As 
a  second  result,  a  lar^e  number  of  Indians  ' 
have  been  put  to  work,  or  work  has  been 
found  for  them." 

Concerning  the  order  directing  the  agents 
to  encourage  the  discontinuance  of  the  In- 
dians' custom  of  wearing  long  hair,  paint- 
ing, etc.,  Mr.  Jones  says  the  reports  on  the 
subject  by  the  agents  are  all  in,  and  that 
the  consensus  of  opinion  expressed  is  that 
"it  is  a  step  forward  and  in  the  right  direc- 
tion." 

The  report  advocates  the  placing  of  agen- 
cies and  portions  of  agencies  under  the 
charge  of  bonded  superintendents  of  train- 
ing schools,  a  policy  already  inaugurated 
wherever  practicable,  and,  according  to  the 
commissioner,  giving  better  administration 
than  when  the  same  agencies  were  under 
the  control  of  "political  favorites." 

The  total  cost  of  the  Indian  schools  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  was  $3,437,785,  and  $138 
per  capita.  This  amount  maintained  249 
schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  24,434  pupils, 
and,  in  addition,  a  number  of  pupils  at  the 
Hampton,  Va.,  Institute  and  at  public 
schools. 


»  ^•^  < 
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Complete  Eevision  Now  Going  od  TJn- 
der  Ihe  Government. 

The    government    is    now    at    work    on    a 
complete  revision   of   the   names  of  all  the 
Indians    of    the    United    States.    The    work 
has    been     progressing    quietly    under    the 
general  supervision  of  Hamlin  Garland    the 
well-known  novelist,  who  accepted  the  diJity 
at  the  request  of  President  Roosevelt.    Dr. 
Charles    Eastman,     who    was     for     many 
y^ars  in  the  Indian  service,  latterly  as  phy- 
sician  at   the   Crow   Creek   Indian   agency, 
is  revising  the  Sioux  rolls,  under  a  special 
appointment.        Robert    Byrnes,     a    bright 
Cheyenne   boy.    is  going   over    the   rolls    or 
the    Chevenne    and    Arapahoe    agency,     in 
Oklahoma     and    other    rolls   are    beini^    re- 
vi^Ld^'?he    work   .will   .^e    continued    unUl 
the   gigantic  task  is  finisiied.  ..^he  work  is 

a     comnlicated     one,     and     will    require  .  a 

con's?d"?able  period  Jn  ^%---^J^^^''^2s 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Jo.i^^_^?:^ 
X^ecftwo  blank  forms  for  use  m  mak- 
ing these  radical  changes  in  the  i^n^^^^^^ 
sometimes    unpronounceable     ^^nd^fttimes 

^V^C^rr/^arthet  tl'^l^^  ^t^nen 
un?ronounceabTe,   and   their  English   trans- 
lation unnt  for  publication.    There  is  no tn 
ine  now    as  a  rule,  to  show  the  family    re 
afionship.      It   is    proposed    t^/--^^^,tS 
thes-a    discrepancies,    and   i^ /J^f ,  ^^J^^   ^IVt 
been   undertaken   and   completed   Jo^g   ago 
thrnresent  difficult  and   complicated  work 
of \nrolUng  Indians  for  allotment  purposes 
T,r,r.,iiri  invf^  been  a  simple  matter,     ine  uu 
^t  of  the  i^vernment  is  .to  adopt  names 

L»wh?ch  Includes  the  family  surname 
"""T  ih^  fi?st  name!  the  name  as  known 
among  the  I.«3ia«sthem«elv^;  the  Englisli 

'■"'SFS-n  e-tli'e  ^^x  I'T.fe.  ?h%  ^ 
permanent  m.me.  ^"^  description   of 

!.1};rm^.Uand'pllcl"?o^s.pecificationsasto 

lot^^iviins   other   than   those   of   the   im- 
molate Sil?  and  for  general  remarks.     . 
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REFUSED  TO  SIGN  IND 
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House  Passes  a  Joint  Resolution  to  Com- 
ply, with  President's  Request. 

An  innocent-looking  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  House  yesterday  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  which,  however,  is 
said  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  In- 
dian appropriation  bill.  The  apparently 
authoritative  statement  is  made  that  un- 
less it  is  enacted  by  both  Senate  and 
House  and  forwarded  to  the  White  House, 
President  Roosevelt  will  not  sign  the  In- 
dian bill. 

This  joint  resolution  was  presented  yes- 
terday by  Chairman  Sherman,  of  the  In- 
dian Committee.  It  fixes  the  date  at  De- 
cember 31,  1902,  Instead  of  in  September, 
when  entries  under  the  mining  laws  of 
the  United  States  of  certain  lands  in  the 
Spokane.  Wash.,  Indian  reservation  shall 
take  effect.  It  was  adopted  after  a  brief 
debate  in  which  Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  Richardson,  of 
Tennessee,  participated.  In  that  debate 
it  was  squarely  stated  that  facts  had 
been  misrepresented  to  the  conferees  of 
the  House.  It  seems  that  a  prominent 
Western  man  assured  the  conferees  that 
the  allotment  had  already  been  made  on 
this  Indian  reservation.  On  the  strength 
of  his  statement  the  House  conferees 
yielded. 

The  result  was  a  rush  of  sooners  to  get 
on  the  reservation  in  question,  where  the 

allotments,  as  shown  by  subsequent  in- 
vestigation, have  not  been  made  and, 
where  the  Indians  have  not  been  awarded 
their  lands.  The  government  must  now 
eject  these  squatters,  probably  at  con-| 
siderable  expense  and  difficulty. 


)  - 
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Daugherty     Inquiry     Figure 

Mentioned  as  "FJxer" 

by  Witness. 


The  nam©  of  Howard  Manlnirton, 
^hicb  flsrured  Ir  th^  Dausrberty  hear- 
InBTH  last  year,  "was  broijg:ht  into  thf' 
bearlng-ji  today  of  tbe  House  corn  mi t- 
t^o  inv<»stifi:atiii^  Indian  affairs  in 
Oklaboma  when  Cr*^orf!;e  M.  Swift  of 
Okmulgree  testified  tbat  be  had  on- 
tered  into  an  agrreenient  with  Ma«n- 
ington  in  1921  to  pay  bfm  10  per  cent 
of  what  moneys  c6uld  be  recovered  in 
the   settlement  of  an    Indian   e«tatf. 

Swift  asftented  when  Chairman  Sny- 
der apked  if  Manin^on  "had  the  rep- 
utation of  a  fixer." 

A  settlement  of  the  estate  was 
made  throufrh  the  otTice  of  the  com- 
mis^sioner  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  In- 
teriov  Department.  The  conuntttee  ia 
condnc^ting:  hearing"^  on  cbarpres  of 
maladministration  by  Charles  IT. 
Burke,  commissioner  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, made  by  Hugrh  Ij.  Murphy»  for- 
mer judffe  of  Okmulipee  County. 

Swift's  statement  was  made  today 
under  examination  by  Burke,  who 
questioned  him  concerningr  settlement 
of  the  estates  of  Martha  and  Saber 
Jackson,  Oklahoma  Indians,  who  in- 
herited  property  upon  which  oil  was 
subsequently  dlarcovered.  Swift  act- 
ed as  attorney  in  the  matter  for  W. 
E.  McKinney,  Saber  Jackson's  iruard- 
Ian.  The  settlement  througrh  the  In- 
<?lan  office.  It  was  brought  out,  was 
for  a  total  of  1370,000,  whereas  1670,- 
00  was  asked  by  the  Jacksons 
througrh  their  representatives, 

Burke  Inserted  in  the  record  a  plea 
filed  in  tho  Oklahoma  courts  by  Swift 
by  which  Swift  said  that  under  a  eon- 
tract  he  had  with  Saber  Jackson  he 
was  entitled  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
difference  between  160,000  and  1X0,000 
between  what  Saber  Jackson  actually 
cot  In  the  final  settlement  and  the 
value  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
•state  by  Federal   courts. 

Burke  said  that  the  settlement  of 
150,000  was  arrived  at  without  any 
help  on  the  part  of  Swift— in  fact, 
agrainst  his  opposition,  and  hence  did 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  con- 
tract. 

Furthermore  he  Inserted  in  the  rec- 
ord a  statement  by  W.  E,  McKinney, 
Saber  Jackson's  guardian,  that  Swift's 
contract  with  Saber  was  fraudulent,  as 
It  was  drawn  up  in  the  absence  of 
Saber,  and  Saber  sJ5:ned  it  in  ignorance 
of  what  it  meant. 

Swift,  questioned  by  Burke,  said  that 
K.  S.  Cape  of  Muskogee  had  told  him 
that  "certain  favorite  attorneys  were 
to  receive  10  per  cent  of  the  funds  In 
the  hands  of  the  department  in  case 
they  can  yet  the  department  to  relin- 
quish supervision  over  the  funds  of 
Martha  Jackson." 

"Cape  told  me  that  he  had  taken  it 
up  with  you/'  Swift  said,  -'and  that 
there  was  no  objection  on  your  part," 
He  asked  that  a  subpoena  be  sent  for 
Cape. 

He  admitted  that  he  had  written  a 
great  part  of  Murphy's  utatement, 
which  the  committee  is  now  investigat- 
ing, but  denied  that  Murphy  was  made 
to  sign  it  to  "add  weight"  to  it. 

Burke  next  cross-examined  Swift 
concerning  the  entertainment  of  "big- 
bugs*'  and  "higher  ups"  to  which 
Swift  referred  In  a  letter  to  James 
Brazell,  president  of  the  Blaek  Pan- 
ther Co.,  which  was  read  yesterday 
by    Burke. 

Swift  admitted  thalt  mp9-t.  ^f  th<^ 
P'^rsons  entertained  were  friends  of 
Charles  Houts,  a  St.  T.oui.'v  attorney, 
who  accompanied  Swift  to  sWashlng- 
ton  and  whose  expenses  were  ;^.lso 
paid  by  the  Black  Panther  Co.,  and 
that  none  of  them  was  an  employe  of 
the   Indian   Bureau. 

Upon   a  question    from   Burke   as   to 


whether  he  was  delaying  the  Hearing, 
Chairman  Snydtr  said  that  the  com- 
mittee had  received  the  impression 
that  Swift  was  the  real  author  of  the 
Murphy  charges,  and  that,  as  these 
oliarsies  were  directed  against  the 
commissioner,  he  thought  tliat  Burke 
wais  entitled  to  go  to  "any  length" 
in  crpss-examiniLtion. 


FRAUDS    ON   INDIANS 

ACTTNG     ATTORN1BY     GENEBAL'S 
REPORT  TO  HOUSE. 


Result  of  Investigation  of  Department 

of  Justice  Into  Charges  of 

Mr.  Brosius. 


Attorney  General  Day   has   trans- 
to    the    House    the    reports    of    the 
iners      of    the    Department    of    Justice 
esponse  to  the  resolution  of  inquiry  as 
'he  investigration  into  the  alleged  Indian 
rritor>'  scaiwials.    Mr.  Day  also  transmits 
k   copy  of  a  lengthy  report   made   by   the 
Attorney  Greneral   on   the  same   subject   to 
Prewdent  Roosevelt  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 1. 

The  Attorney  General  states  that  the  in- 
vestigration was  begun  on  allegations  made 
June  23,  1903,  that  Pliny  L.  Soper  and  L.eo 
E.  Bennett,  respectively.  United  States  at- 
torney and  United  States  marshal  of  one  of 
the  Indian  territory  districts,  had  been 
guilty  of  receiving  a  share  of  the  profits 
arising  from  the  contact  for  feeding  pris- 
oners at  Muskojg^e.  Another  allegation  is 
also  made,  during  the  same  month,  that 
through  officers  of  the  Interior  Department 
the  United  States  couits  of  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory seemed  to.be  inclined  to  overthrow 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  the  territory,  so  that  he  could  not 
as  effectually,  as  formerly  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  Indians  by  summary  action. 

While  the  investigation  of  these  matters 
was  going  on.  the.  charges  of  S.  M.  Brosius 
were  filed  with  the  Attorney  General,  im- 
plicating several  assistant  district  attor- 
neys, a  m-arshal  and  several  other  oilicers 
of  the  territory  under  siipervision  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  These  irregulari- 
ties were  said  to  have  been  iiv,  connection 
with  the  leasing,  of  Indian  lands.  Three  ex- 
aminers were  sent  to  the  territory  with  in- 
structions to  make  an  exhaustive  investi- 
gation of  all  the  matters  mentioned. 
'  -With  the  report  of  these  examiners  before 
him  the  Attorney  General  says  he  is  able 
to  make  the  statement  that  there  seems  to 
be  no  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  courts 
of  the  territory  are,  or  were,  deciding  cases 
in  any  other  way  than  according  to  their 
view  of  the  law.  So  far  as  the  corvtract 
for  feeamg  prisoners  is  concerned,  the  At- 
torney General  says  that  no  testimony  from 
a  reliable  source  has  been  produced. 

•The  Brosius  Charges. 

As  to  the  Brosius  charges,  the  Attorney 
General  saj-s  It  seems  to  be  clear  that  the 
practices  of  some  of  the  land  companies 
operating  in  the  territory  are  at  least  un- 
fair to  the  igrnorant  Indians  with .  whom 
they  deal.  It  is  also  clear,  he  says,  that  all 
of  the  oflicials  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice referred  to  in  the  charges  have  given 

occasion  for  the  suspicion  that  they  were 
connected  with  the  land  companies.  As  a 
result  of  the  investigation  Deputy  Marshal 
J.  G.  C.  Rogers  and  Constable  H.  ll  Rogers, 
of  the  northern  district  were  removed  from 
office.  "^ 

Deputy  Clerk  R.  G.  Owen  was  requested 
.to    resign   on   grounds    of   disorderly^  con- 
duct, drunkenness  and  immorality. 

After  dealing  at  great  length  with  the 
charges  against  Pliny  Soper  the  Attorney 
Goneral  concludes: 

"I  think  Mr.  Soper  is  clearly  censurable, 
notwithstanding  his  frankness  for  urging 
[  public  reasons  upon  the  commission  to  ac- 
[  compliJ^  a  questionable-  end  for  his  ac- 
knowledged client,   Mr.   Roft."        -  ^        . 

Further  on  the  Attorney  General  says: 
'IMr.  Soper  has  done  much  important  work 
as  district  attorney  and  some  on  behalf  of 
the  Indians,  and  in  view  of  this  and  be- 
canse-of  ttrgTJDflgtiwicins  stated  ycrbally  by 
the  late  Examiner  Chalmers,  that  he  had 
teen  unable  to  find  anything  against  him, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  his  re- 
moval from  office." 

As  to  Other  Officials. 
The  charges  against  Assistant  Attorney 
Clay  H.  Huckleberry,  jr.,  of  the  northern 
district,  as  stockholder  and  counsellor  of 
the  International  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, the  Attorney  General  says  he  can- 
Itot  recommend  any  action  adverse  to  Mr 
Huckleberry.     As  to  Ben  H.  Colbert,  mar 
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shal  for  the  southern  di^rict,  said  to  have 
been  connected  wHfi  one  of  the  tribal  land 
companies,  the  Attorney  General  says  t"he 
removal  of  the  marshal  from  office  would 
be    unduly    severe    punishment. 

The '  report  recommends  the  immediate 
dismissal  of  Marshal  Benjamin  F.  Hackett 
of  the  central  dlstriot,  together  with  the 
subordinates  in  his  office.  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Joseph  McCoy  of  the  western 
(fistrict  is  censured  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  his  conduct  disapproved.  The  rec- 
ommendation is  made  that  the  new  tem- 
porary appointee  4n  his  office,  Mr.  Kistler, 
be  retained  instead  of  McCoy. 

Aftej!_the  allotment  of  Indian  lands  the 
Attorney  Genefar^iftaiWlf§§  IMr  flft-'Win 
pursue  the  investigation  further,  unless  it 
shall  appear  that  the  investigation  by  the 
Interior  Department  has  developed  suf- 
ficient evidence  upon  the  subject.  In  conclu- 
sion the  report  says:  • 

*'It  seems  to  me  also  that  further  legisla- 
tion for  the  protection  of  our  Indian  wards, 
In  view  of  the  vast  influx  of  white  people 
into  the  territory,  and  particularly  laws 
strengthening  the  hands  pf  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  are  necessary;  but  these 
are  matters  more  proper  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  department  especially  charged 
with  Indian  affairi. 
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M)IAN  BUREAU 
iteONERATED 

House    Committee    Declares 
Accusation  Unfounded 


Maladministration      Charges 
Termed  Spite  Work 


Oklahoma  Cdrtfts^Uso  Given 
Clean  Bill  of  If^th 


[BY  A.  P.  NIGHT  wmm 
WASHINGTON,  Feb.  19. — The 
majority  report  of  the  special 
House  committee  which  Investigat- 
ed administration  of  the  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs,  today  exonerated 
Commissioner  Burke  of  charges  of 
maladministration,  preferred  by 
Hugh  Murphy,  former  judge  of 
Okmulgee  county.  Oklahoma,  and 
cleared  the  Oklahoma  court  of 
similar  charges  brought  against  It 
by  the  Indian  Rights  Association  of 
Philadelphia. 

Representatives  Hastings,  Okla- 
homa, and  Hill,  Washington, 
Democrats,  filed  minority  reports 
concerning  disposition  of  $1,100,000 
of  the  estate  of  Jackson  Barnett, 
wealthy  aged  restricted  Greek  In- 
dian, In  two  equal  gifts,  one  to  his 
wife,  and  the  other  as  an  endow- 
ment for  an  Indian  school  and  or- 
phanage. 

Representative  Howard,  Demo- 
crat, Oklahoma,  who  brought  the 
Murphy  charges  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  by  inserting  them  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  declared  the 
outcome  of  the  Investigation  was 
the  "most  detrimental  thing  that 
has  happened  to  the  Indians  in 
twenty-flve  years,"  and  would 
doubtless  "Inspire  other  parties 
and  scheming  attorneys  to  seek  the 
money  of  the  rich  Indian  with  the 
hope  of  having  the  co-operation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the 
dissipation   of  Indian   estates." 

The  majority  report^  signed  by 
Chairman  Snyder  of  New  York  and 
Representative  Leavitt  of  Mon- 
tana. Garber  of  Oklahoma  and 
Drumm  of  Pennsylvania.  Repub- 
licans, and  Hayden  of  Arizona. 
Democrat,  found  that  "there  is 
nothing  to  sustain  any  charge  of 
corruption  against  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  Charles 
H.  Burke,  or  any  other  official  or 
employee  of  the  Indian  Bureau  of 
the    Interior   Department." 

The  evidence  shows,  the  report 
stated,  "that  the  charges  are  un- 
founded and  untruthful  and  were 
conceived  and  given  wide  public- 
ity to  Injure  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  other  depart- 
ment officials,  because  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  allow  a  claim  for  large 
fees  from  the  estate  of  full-blood 
restricted  Indians." 

Referring  to  the  charges  against 
the  Oklahoma  court,  which  were 
preferred  by  Matthew  K.  Sniffen. 
secretary  of  the  Indian  Rights'  As- 
sociation, the  majority  report  said: 
"The  wholesale  charges  made 
against  the  judges,  attorneys,  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  of  Okla- 
homa are  not  sustained  by  any 
evidence  and  are  libelous  in  tlfeir 
character. 
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Nays  Speake 

Speaked^  at  the  bie^W  coliven-l 
tion  of  the  General  P%d#^tion  of 
Women's  Clubs  yesterday  ^^'lip'^^^ 
representatives  of  the  Fedeml  In- 
dla,n  Bureau,  spoke  in  derogatory 
terms  of  the  American  Indian,  nis 
habits  and  asserted  barbarous  Prac-I 
tices  were  bitterly  denounced  byl 
Charles  F.  Lummis,  recognized  au- 
thority on  Southwest  and  Indiar 
history,  in  a  later  discourse  at  J 
prog^ram  given  by  Mrs.  H.  A.  At- 
wodd,  chairman  of  the  Indian  Wel-| 
fare  committee. 

♦•Today  I  sat  on  the  platform  ol 
the  Auditorium,"  he  declared,  **and 
saw  the  Indian  Bureau  'put  it  over 
the  officers  and  delegates  of  the^ 
General  Federation  with  a  smooth-] 
ness  of  long  practice  in  foolingi 
C&nifress  and  philanthropic  bodiesi 
and  Americans  in  general.  And,  tol 
my  astonishment,  not  a  voice  was| 
raised   in  protest." 

Referring  to  a  woman  speaker,  h( 
spoke  of  her  as  "a  lawyer  whos< 
chief  contribution  to  the  anti- 
climax was  an  incredible  dema' 
gogery  and  play  to  religious 
prejudice— talking     of     some     pooi 

renegade  Indians  In  the  bureau'* 
train  as  'Christian  Indians.'  Ever: 
Indian  in  every   pueblo  from  whicl 

these  renegade  Indians  came  is  i 
Christian — baptized,  married^  an< 
buried  in  a  Christian  church." 
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Indians  Refuse 
U.  S.  Checks;  Seek 
To  Retain  Lands 

In  protest  against  the  breaking 
up  of  their  alloted  lands  by  the 
white  man,  sixteen  Indians  on 
nfie  Colville  Reservation,  in  Wash- 
ington state,  have  refused  to  ac- 
cept checks  forwarded  to  them  by^ 
tht  federal  government  as  per 
capita  payments  in  the  allotment 
of  their  tribal  funds. 

The  individual  amounts  involved 
ranged  from  $30  to  $180  each,  and 
totaled  $1,260.  The  checks  were 
turned  back  to  President  Coolidge. 
who  returned  them,  to  the  Indian 
bureau  along  with  a  petition  by 
the  sixteen  Indians  asking  that 
the  Colville  Reservation  be  held 
intact. 

Indian  Commissioner  Burke  an- 
nounced today  that  the  returned 
checks  would  be  canceled  and  the 
money  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  assignees  for  payment  upon 
demand.  _____^ 
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^cret. Propaganda  Fight  Is 

I  \  ^In  Charged  To  Indian  Bureau 


Charges  that  the  Indian  bu- 
reau ''organizes  and  furnishes 
pornographic  material"  circulat- 
ed in  defamation  of  the  Indians 
are  made  in  a  circular  issued 
over  the  signature  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Indian  Defense  associa- 
tion, in  concert  with  similar 
bodies. 

The  text  refers  to  the  Indian 
Rights  association  of  Philadel- 
phia. This  organization,  it  is 
charged,  "advertises  that  the 
Pueblo  Indian  tribes,  in  their  re- 
ligious l:fe,  are  'Sodoms  and  Go- 
morrahs,"  practicing  the  'rites  of 
Astarte'  under  the  stimulus  of 
those  whites  who  seek  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Indian  bureau/' 

Such  material  is  secretly  cir- 
culated by  the  Indian  bureau,  it 
is  charged,  although  it  actually 
reaches  the  public  through  other 
organizations  and  is  referred  to 
as   unofficial   propaganda. 

The      Indian      bureau     multi- 


graphs     this     'pussyfoot*     propa- 
ganda and  distributes  it,  as  Com- ; 
missioner     Burke     privately     ex- 
plains,   to    a    'selected    list',"    the 
Santa   Barbara   organization   leaf- 
let   asserts.      "The   official    prop- 
aganda  which    is    offered    to    the  1 
public  as  such  is  not  defamatory,  j 
neither   is   it   crudely    self    lauda 
tory.       An    admirably      manage-l 
pwbMcity   goes   out   from   the  sec- 
retary  of   the   interior's   own   of- 
fice." 


t<i 
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UNSATISFACTORY    INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 

The  UnitecWltates  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
is  out^^  \^cn  with  the  American  Indian, 
accor(Jit*f  to  educated  leaders  of  that  race.  This 
is  not  the  faui^rf  the  present  officials  of  that 
bureau,  say  its  critics,  but  the  fault  of  the 
system  and  of  the  policy  of  many  years. 

Among  the  evils  which  a  paternalistic 
policy  has  fostered  are  poor  education,  absence 
of  health  work,  and  restriction  of  their  use  of 
their  own  property.  Many  who  know  the 
Indians  best  assert  that  they  are  naturally 
thrifty  and  industrious,  clean,  healthy  and  in- 
telligent. They  have  not  been  allowed  enough 
freedom  of  action  or  independence  of  decision 
to  keep  themselves  individually  or  racially  fit. 
Tuberculosis  of  lung  and  bone  is  carrying  off 
great  numbers  of  the  remaining  tribesmen  and 
trachoma  is  prevalent. 

It  is  perhaps  only  because  of  lack  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  that  a  nation  eager  to 
Anjericanize  its  alien  population  and  to  train 
them  to  good  citizenship  should  neglect  these 
original  Americans.  If  the  system  of  handling 
Indian  affairs  is  wrong,  the  public  needs  to 
hear  more  about  it  and  then  set  about  remedy- 
ing the  faults. 
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V^IeED  cleanup  in  INDIAN  BUREAU 

,    ^lndian>f|^  are  being  -"  -^^  ^^U^iinSeU^^ 

perial  couifyjPs  some  experiencej^th  the  em^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

'of  offici^lWio   have  been  >^„*=.'^^rfi.°*^g  anything  about  the  adm.ms- 
Colorado*veJ  at  Yuma.  No  one  who  '^"°^?^^"Yo"  believe   anything   that 

districts.    That's  nothing,  ""^er  the  usual  arbitrary  r       g^^^  ^^^ 
department,  not  even  the  president  would  ^^  P^^""^^^  ,     jg  indicated  in  the 

^  A  typical  example  of  misuse  "^  ^^/J^gX  fW  t^«  ^^^^^^  ^'"^'"'-''^ 
recent  vote  by  congress  to  divert  a  lafge  /"™  ^"^"^  ^se.  It  is  likely  that 
to  build  a  big  bridge  for  ^^^ich  the  Indians  hav^  no  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

the  present  uproar  aver  the  Indian  situation  wui  u 

torms  will  be  undertaken.  — ^ 
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ilAN'S  FRIENDS 

De/eLe  Association  Appeals 
to  House  Committee 

Would  Refute  Attack  Made 
by  Bureau  Official 

Indictment  of  Commissioner 
Publicly  Reiterated 


The  AWxCrlcan     Indian     defense 

Asl^ciaUon   has   asked   for   an    op- 

.portunity    to    appear      ^ndfan    Af- 

??rTto    S   to   an   attack    ma^e 

the   Bureau  of  I"^'*"   ff  ^y  Mrs.  ! 

lowing    statement    <>«    ^"^^^^o  In- 1 
♦o/^v-  "Our  organization  has  no  i" 
wrest    ?n    attacking    Commissioner 
Burke   individually.     We   are   con- 
cerned  with   reorganizing  the   sjs- 

^^^ofau'oft^f'^hundreds       o*! 

oians  oi  '"  annum.     In  I 

'■"*   °^So  the  white  death  rate  | 

ieart-breaJc.  the  cause  be^ng     the 
complete  loss  of  theli?  -^ater      r 

rlgatlon.  ^^f  ^^^^'^ce  ot  thrin-  ! 

through  the  »*^'ifr\irioner  Burke 
dlan  Bureau      Commlsslone^^^^^^^ 

denounced,  ^hlf    as««f »°  j^  js  true. 

"^fr?%a?t' a^d"  U    U    sensational 

•^^^^rch'arge-  that  Commissioner  1 
t^.?e  has  indorsed  a  hui  in  Con_ 

grcss  aeP^^-^^^^lf  ^ent  of  their  oil 
dlans  of  37'A  per  cen  les 

revenue,    exempting   ""  oloud- 

from  production  taxes    the   c  ou 

'"S  "^  ^*'Ses^t  °n  two  thirds  of 
of  vested  Interest  in  i«  .(^hole 

-^^t;^^"r/^4'S.3mmI£ 

''^^^^'e  broad  charge  was  not 
rtpalt  with  and  ^l.^%lfore  any 
„„d  will  t-«  Pr^Xf  unof^cfal.  that 
tribunal,   official   '^f  J^"    .     ^eld  by 

'^'^  ■?-"-J?Jlf''Bureau  ir  a  condition 
the  Indian  bureau   in  -licated 

of  sufe^'ctlon  under  ^  comp  ^^^ 
espionage,    without    appeal 

courts  whether  i"  'J'l^^tf  theiV  life 
«rty  or  Pf^'^^-^^^^r  aamnllstra- 
1,    governed      unaer  j^j^tra- 

decrees  includir^  which  are  not 
,lve  code  of  cr^e,  w^n  ^^  ^^^  i 

T,rlnted  and  m^**  ^^^'  uve      under 

Indians,   who  ^fJ^Jrangcments. 
such  antediluvian   arrang  ^^^^ 

-The  charge  Is  repeaie 
Indian    Bureau     U    afraid     o^^    ^^_ 
light   and    ha.    supprj  *  ^^.^^^ 

„ort  of  t'^\^^'?Ju'^' conditions  and 
on  Indian  ^f*"'V,„°"  important 
'^^^r  .r^^'eat  Tosr  refusing  to 
TAX   a  cefs'to    them    even    when 

Sbers    of    Con^^^^^^Ks      for    / 
The    association      asks  ^^^       f^ 

•.?.%"r^^chl%e^rbefoJrthe  Congyfs- 
Monalcommitte^ 
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INDIAN  BUREAU  EXPOSE  ASKED 
OFCONGRESS  BY  CAUFORNIANS 

5M    — 

Sen.  Johnson  and  Rep.  Swing  Aid  In  Attempt  to 
Force  Publication  of  Sensational  Report 


8PECIAI.    TO    THi:    SIX 

WASHINGTON,    May    7. — Con- 
gress xaay  force  publication  of  the 
.ed   Cross   reporL>>B   fhiij   hen 
nd  welfare  of  ^Vitflf"^^"  inriia 
'^liich  the  IndianDure&iTTIWeTias 
lucceeded     in     suppressing     since 
:he  year  it  was  made,  1923. 

For  two  years  Sen.  Hiram 
ohnson  and  Rep.  Phil  Swing 
fiave  tried  to  secure  copies  of  the 
*eport  from  the  Indian  bureau, 
^ord  has  leaked  out  that  it  con- 
tains sensational  charges  of  neg- 
lect and  abuse  of  Indians  on  the 
>art  of  the  Indian  bureau,  and 
'eveals  an  abhorrent  state  now 
existing  among  surviving  Cali- 
Lornia  tribes. 

ISSUE  REVIVED 

Revival  of  the  issue  comes  as 
art   of   a  vigorous   attack    being 
ade  on  the  entire  Indian  bureau 
dmlnistration   by   Rep.   Frear  of 
isconsin.     This  state  as  well  as 
alifornia    was    Included    in    the 
ed   Cross  report. 
Frear   is     asking    congress    to 
robe  all  activities  of  the  bureau. 
he  rules  committee  of  the  house 
is  considering  his  request. 

The  sensational  character  of 
he  Red  Cross  report  is  revealed 
y  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  president 
f  the  Indian  Defense  Assn.  and 
rofessor  of  public  health  admin- 
istration at  Columbia  University, 
e  saw  the  repofC  before  it  was 
ubmitted. 

REPORT  TOO  FRANK 
*'The  report  has  been  sup- 
Ipressed  because  it  went  in  frank- 
ness and  detail  far  beyond  any- 
thing stated  in  my  cpmmunication 
to  Science,"  he  says.  *'It  revealed 
concretely  and  descriptively  the 
unanswerable  conditions  of  neg- 
lect, abuse  and  Ignorance  in  gov- 
ernment service  that  would  shock 
the  whole  medical  profession  and 
the  humanitarian  world  if^hey 
were  made  known."  ^ 

Partial  revelation  of  Indian 
abuses  in  California  was  made  in 
the  report  of  Doctors  Allen  F. 
Glllihan  and  Alma  B.  Schafer  of 
the  state  medical  board,  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor  of  California 
to  survey  conditions. 

REPORT  GIVEN 
Their  report  concluded: 

1.  That  ill  treatment  of  the 
Indians  of  California  during  the 
past  70  years  has  resulted  in  re- 
ducing the  population  from  over 
100,000  to  17,000  (the  figure  ob- 
tained from  1920  census  records.) 

2.  That  the  Indians  are  now 
living  a  hand  to  mouth  existence 
in  houses  that  are  not  fit  to  live 
in;  upon  land  that  is  useless;  and 
without  water. 

8.  That  they  are  not  receiving 
an  education  worthy  of  the  name. 

4.  That  a  great  deal  of  sick- 
ness exists  among  them  and  they 
are   receiving   absolutely  no   care.  , 

5.  That  they  are  not  receiving  I 
any  advice,  assistance  or  encour- 1 
agement  in  their  business  deal- 
ings with  the  outside  world,  or  in 
the  personal  side  of  their  lives  or 
in  the  lives  and  health  of  their 
families.  _ 

INDIANS    STARVED 
Frear,  in  addition  to  his  claim 
of  abuses  in  California  and  Wis- 
consin, charges  that  the  Pima  In- 
dians  in   Arizona   are    being   sys- 
tematically starved  to  death:  that 
the  Navajos  were  robbed  of  $100,- 
000   in  the  Colorado  river  bridge 
bill  recently  passed  by  congress: 
that  a   huge   conspiracy  to   cheat 
Indians  of  title  to  all  lands  they 
occupy  by  reason  of  executive  or- 
ders,  and   of   royalties   they   may 
derive  from  oil  discovered  there- 
on   exists    in    the    Indian    leasing 
bill  now  before  congress:  that  res- 
ervation Indians  are  being  cruelly 
punished  and  forced  to  wear  ball 
and    chain    for    minor    offenses; 

Indian     bure 


seeking  to  perpetuate  an  illegal 
system  of  appointing  $10  a  month 
Indian  judges  to  have  entire  con- 
trol of  dispensing  justice  on  res- 
ervations by  a  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

LEAGUE   AIDS  FREAR 

The  Indian  Defense  Assn., 
lighting  with  Rep.  Frear  in  his 
championship  of  the  Indians,  is 
composed  largely  of  Californians. 

Among  its  directors  are  Mrs. 
H.  A.  Atwood  of  Riverside,  chair- 
man of  the  Indian  welfare  di- 
vision of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  clubs;  Charles  F. 
Lummis,  Los  Angeles,  author; 
William  Kent  of  Kentfield;  Dr. 
Aurealia  Reinhardt,  president  of 
Mills  college;  Stewart  Edward 
White,  San  Francisco,  author;  Dr. 
Walter  M.  Dickie,  secretary  State 
Board  of  Health;  Dr.  Walter 
Palmer  Lucas,  professor  of  pedi- 
atrics. University  of  Califor- 
nia; Edythe  Tate  Thompson, 
Fresno;  Dr.  John  R.  Haynes,  Los 
Angeles;  Dr.  Henry  J.  Ullman, 
Santa  Barbara;  Jay  B.  Nash,  Oak- 
land; Walter  V.  Woehlke,  Ross; 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Gibson,  Mary  J. 
Workman,  Rev.  Father  Robert 
Lucey,  Los  Angeles,  and  E.  Ra; 
mond  Armsby,   Burlingame. 
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Local  Association  Celebrates 
Twenty-first  Anniversary. 

REVIEW     OF     HISTORY 


MR.     S.     M.     BROSnJS     DISCUSSES 
PROPERTY  RIGHTS  OF  TRIBES. 


Deprecates    tlie  Attitude  of    National 

Government  Toward  Its  Wards — 

Other  Topics  Discussed. 


The  twenty-flrst  anniversary  of  lli« 
Washington  Aii;jciliary  of  the  National  In- 
dian Association  was  the  occasion  for  a 
meeting  of  the  society  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  16th  and  O 
streets  northwest.  The  association  is  com- 
posed altogether  of  women.  Mrs.  M.  E.  F. 
Wilbur,  the  president  of  the  auxiliary,  pre- 
sided, the  meeting  being  opened  by  the 
rendering  of  the  Andante  Finale  from 
Lucia  by  Miss  Marie  Luise  Heinrich. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Mrs.  Wilbur, 
Mr.  S.  M.  Brosius,  Washington  agent  of 
the  Indian  Rights  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia; Mrs.  Amelia  S.  Quinton,  president 
of  the  National  Indian  Association,  and 
Miss  Alice  Fletcher,^  for  many  years  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  National  Association  to  the 
Omaha  Indians.  Before  the  meeting  tea 
was  served,  and  at  its  close  additional  re- 
freshments were  provided  by  the  ladir 
the  First  Baptist  Churcn. 

In  h€r  opening  address  Mrs.  Wilbur  re- 
ferred to  the  development  of  the  society 
from  the  time  of  its  organization,  March 
3  1882 
'•'Through  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Harriet 
Foote  Hawley,"  said  Mrs.  Wilbur,  "Mrs. 
Quinton,  the  then  general  secretary  of  tue 
National  Indian  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  invited  to  meet  the  ladies  ot 
various  denominations  in  this  city  to  con-, 
sider  the  desirability  of  forming  an  aux- 
iliary in  Washington  to  awaken  public  sen- 
timent, and  by  petitions  and  otherwise  to 
engage  the  attention  of  our  honorable  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  our 
country.  The  first  officers  were  Mrs.  Haw- 
ley,  president:  Miss  Laura  Sunderland,  sec- 
retary, and  the  following  vice  presidents: 
Mesdames  Andrews,  Stlckney,  Sunderlanu, 
Pomery,  Halstead,  Haskell,  Dawes,  Keifer, 
Hoar,  Alley,  Dalgren  and  Scull. 

Home  Building  Inaugurated. 

"The  drst  five  years  of  work  was  largely 
theoretical,  but  in  all  about  $500  was  raised 
by  the  ladles  to  further  the  avowed  ob- 
jects of  the  association.  In  February. 
1885,  the  auxiliary  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce home  building  in  reference  to  the  In- 
dian question.  At  the  suggestion  of  Miss 
Alice  Fletcher  a  fund  was  raised  to  help  a 
young  Omaha  couple  in  Hampton  to  build 
and  furnish  their  cabin  and  start  life  on 
the  reservation. 

"Mrs.  Hawley  died  in  1886  and  was  suc- 
ceeded   as    president    by    her    sister.    Miss 
Kate  Foote.     The  succeeding  Residing j>»^- 
1^ — vvTlkinson,  Mrs. 

Albert  Crockett.  "ntu,jv„ 

present  Pres"*en*Ja  by  «"<>""»  *  speech  of 
Lr-Haw.eyTfho/t^h«e    before    her 

^^I^f'' vou  have  loved  me   tal^e-P  my  worK 
Ta^naf  u"ntife^^;J£a.an;in   thls^coun^, 

can  stand  '  "^^.v,^*'"."^*  fuUpossesslon  of  Ws  „ 
learned  to  worship,  >'' f^'^'^y-.g    citizenship, 

home,   in   t^»Jff>^%^l  respect  with  his 
and  on  an  ecjuallty  In  every 

Seighbor-the  white  man. 

Address  by  Mr.  Brosius. 
M  the   conclusion   of  her   ada^e-,  ^Mr. 
Wilbur  introduced  Mr   Brosmi*^  ^^^^ 

ITndC fal  rsSd  1^ "latlon  to  prop- 
l^ty'riKhts  Within  the  Paj  year^  ^^^^^ 

of  deceased  ^"o"«es.  ^^  j^^.^^^_ 

breaking  up  of  ^'^"""^^tinuaily    Increasing 
by    'nterBpersmg    a   contm  ^ 

number    of    settlers    among  schools 

-Toth^rVf .vi'fgi^-  ir^ouTi^^d 

?o^%t2rtltle"?o  hrian^ds^ntil  he  Is  taught 

the  value  of  them.         ,  .        of   the   tTnlted 
He    told    of  }'^^„^1''' in  which  It  is  held 
States  Supreme  Court,  in  w         aispose  of 
That  congress  has  a^J^horlty  ^^^ 

Indian   reservat  on   lands       ^^  ^^^^^_. 
the  consent  of  /he  ina         .  ^^  ^g^ee- 

blndlng  the  °V,^X  that  while  the  Supreme 
^nt.    He  <ieclared  that  wn  ^         ^^^^  ^^^ 

court  '""""fhlfe  wards  of^he  government 
fairly  with  these  wa'-u  seizure  ot 

we  may  look  forward  ^o  tne  ^f  home- 

all  reservation  lands  fo^PuPg  g„,„g 
stead  entry.  While  these  ci  »  should  be 
t.  the  conscience  of^^h^coun  n.^^^^^  ^^„ 

Kfvoied^r^  of  people-  ^^^^ 

Mr.  Brosius  stated  '"a^  agencies  had 
years  the  n"™^«^_f'finy.seven  to  thirty- 
^een  reduced  from  «"*  ^gement  to  be- 
three.    This  was  an  enco^rag    ^^   ^        .^^ 

lleve  that  the  Indians  «  ,  ,  j  „  The  re- 
from  the  spoils  of  the  P°'^^  ^^^  ^o  the 
auction  of  agencies  was  large^y^    ^^^  ^^^. 

"TsSrtf^'lndian  affairs. 

work  of  National  Association. 
?:  .   .^^  eave  a  synopsis  of  the  work 
"":■  v^t^onal  Issoclat'ion    and  told  of  the 
"''ion  which  it  is  proposed  to  ^H;^^  the 


The  twenty-flrst  anniversary  of  tn^ 
Washington  Au;ciliary  of  the  National  In- 
dian AssoclaUon  was  the  occasion  for  a 
meeting  of  the  society  yesterday  afternoon 
At  the  First  Baptist  Church,  16th  and  u 
streets  northwest.  The  association  is  com- 
posed altogether  of  women.  Mrs.  M.  E.  F. 
Wilbur,  the  president  of  the  auxiliary,  pre- 
sided, the  meeting  being  opened  by  the 
rendering  of  the  Andante  Finale  from 
Lucia  by  Miss  Marie  Luise  Heinrich. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Mrs.  Wilbur, 
Mr.  S.  M.  Brosius,  Washington  agent  ol 
the  Indian  Rights  Association  of  1"*^"^; 
delphia;  Mrs.  Amelia  S.  Quinton,  president 
of  the  National  Indian  Association,  and 
Miss  Alice  Fletcher,  for  many  years  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  National  Association  to  the 
Omaha  Indians.  Before  the  meeting  tea 
was  served,  and  at  its  close  additiOi^aJ  re-  i 
freshments  were  provided  by  the  ladni  (IT 

the  First  Baptist  ChurcTI.  wnn,,,-  re- 

In   her  opening  address  Mrs.   Wilbur  re 
ferred   to   the   development   of   the   society 
from  the  Ume  of  iU  organization.   Marcn 

3    1882 
'"Through   the   influence   <>'„^"-   ^^^1.^-^ 
Foote   Hawley."    said    Mrs.    Wilbur.      Mrs^ 
Quinton,  the  then  general  secretary  of  th 
National    Indian    Association    of    PhUadel- 
phla,    was    Invited    to    meet   the   ladles    oi 
various  denominations  in  this  city  to  con-, 
sider  the  desirability   of  forming  an   ^J^" 
iliary  in  Washington  to  awaken  public  sen- 
timent, and  by  petitions  and  otherwise  to 
engage  the  attention  of  our  honorable  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  our 
country.    The  first  officers  were  Mrs.  Maw- 
ley,  president:  Miss  Laura  Sunderland,  sec- 
retkry.   and  the  following  vice  presidents. 
Mesdlmes  Andrews,   Stickney.   Sunderlanu. 
Pomery,  Halstead,  Haskell,  Dawes,  Keifer, 
Hoar,  Alley,  Dalgren  and  Scull. 

Home  Building  Inaugurated. 

"The  41rst  five  years  of  work  was  largely 
theoretical,  but  In  all  about  $500  wa*  raided 
by  the  ladies  to  further  the  avowed  ob- 
jects of  the  association.  In  February, 
1885.  the  auxiliary  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce home  building  in  reference  to  the  In- 
dian question.  At  the  suggestion  of  Misa 
Alice  Fletcher  a  fund  was  raised  to  lielp  a 
young  Omaha  couple  in  Hampton  to  bund 
and  furnish  their  cabin  and  start  life  on 
the  reservation. 

"Mrs.  Hawley  died  In  1886  and  was  suc- 
ceeded aa  president  by  her  sister,  Miss 
iCate  Foote.      The  succeeding  presiding  oftl- 

■■■■iHflHHBppi|^^P*99lT^nson,  Mrs. 
,rrwnT  Sietr^^,'  when    \n  1887,  your 

"^^^T^nlT^lsir^^^^^^^  a  ^eech  of 

Mrs      Hawley    a    short    while    before    her 

^^If^you  have  loved  me,  take  up  my  work 

r^^'^J^  ?.^5if :.^^in^?hllTouX 
can  stand  free  b^efore  God,  whom  he  has 
le^rnea^t  worship,  in  f^U  PO^||e^ion  of  Ws 
hnme  in  full  exercise  of  his  ciuzensnip, 
an^on  an  equality  in  every  respect  With  his 
neighbor— the  white  man. 

Address  by  Mr.  Brosius. 
At  the  conclusion  of  her  address,  Mrs. 
TVlTbur  Introduced  Mr.  Brosiua,  who  spoke 
of  the  changed  condition  under  the  law  that 
the  Indian  had  assumed  in  relation  to  prop- 
eFty  rights  within  the  past  year. 

-The  statute  authorizing  the  sale  of  lands 
of  deceased  allottees."  said  he,  ""^^^^  ^^« 
breaking  up  of  distinctive  bodies  of  Indians, 
by  interspersing  a  continually  increasing 
number  of  settlers  among  them,  which 
me^nfthe  establishment  of  public  schools 
Sid  other  civilizing  agencies  in  their  m^J^ 
^hA  Indian  however,  should  be  encouragea 
?o  reJain  t?tle  to  his  lands  until  he  is  taught 

'"^nJlolVof'^'the"  decision    of    the    United 
States  Supreme   Court,   in  which  it  is  held 
thlt   Congress  has  authority  to  dispose   of 
Indian    rfservation    lands    at    will,    without 
Jhe  consent  of  the  Indians,  no  matter  how 
K?^^?n^  the  obligation  of  treaty   or  agree- 
S^n  ^He  deciar^ed  that  while  the  Supreme 
?^urt   Intimated  that  Congress  would  deal 
Slrly  with  these  wards  of  the  government 
we  may  look  forward  to  the  early  seizure  of 
Th  Reservation  lands  for  purposes  of  home- 
stead  enrry.Whi^    these  change*  are  going 
on    the  conscience  of  the  country  should  be 
a?ousecl''?n   support   of  justice  toward   this 
less-favored  race  of  People. 

Mr  Brosius  stated  that  in  the  last  nve 
years  fhe  number  of  Indian  agencies  had 
bltn  reduced  from  fifty-seven  to  thirty- 
three  This  was  an  encouragement  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Indians  would  be  relieved 
from   the   spoils   of  the  politician     The   re- 

?ucTlon  of  agencies  -^ V"?ones  ^^he   com' 
untiring  efforts  of  W    ^    Jones,   the   com 
missioner  of  Indian  affairs. 

Work  of  National  Association. 

Mrs.  Quinton  gave  a  synopsis  of  the  work 
of  the  National  Association,  and  told  of  the 
direction   which  It  Is   proposed   to  &ive   the 
future   efforts   of   the   society.     She   told   of 
her  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Washing- 
ton   Auxiliary,    and    of    the    first    petition, 
which  was  presented  to  President   Arthur. 
She    detailed   the   good   results   attained  by 
the  Home   Building   As«oclaUon,   giving  an 
instance  in  Alaska  where  eighteen  Indians 
onoe    lived    in    a    single   room,    and    where, 
?Hrnueh  the  work  of  the  Building  Assocla- 
Uon   e^t  cottages  were  built  and  the  In- 
tion,   *riB  ^       ^^       more.     Now 

?he^  l^^qult^  rilftle  hamlet,  and  the  In- 
^!«^   have  built  themselves  a  club  house, 
work  of  this  kind,  she  said,  was  being  done 
lil  over  the  country.    There  are  fifty  such 
^  it?ons  among  the  different  tribes.  Includ- 
fng  the  sChSnes.   Semdnoles.  Moquis,  Na- 
vaios  and  at   Sitka,   Alaska, 
M?8    Quinton  described  some  of  the  work 
\.l^r^\^hpA  by  the  industrial  department 
SXT'^^he   direction   of   Mrs.   Doubleday   of 
New    York.     Through    its    influence    Indian 
departments    have   been   opened   in    several 
large  dry  goods  stores. 

The  Omaha  Indians. 
Miss    Alice    Fletcher    was     the    next    to 
Boeak    and  described  her  experiences  among 
the  Omaha  Indians.   She  said  she  had  learn- 
ed the   Indian   problem   facing  east   instead 
of   west.    She  told  of  her  work  In  shaping 
several    bills    passed    by    Congress    In    1881. 
She  held  that  Indian  children  should  not  be 
educated  In  government  schools,  but  In  the 
rPffular  public   schools,   for  the   association 
with  white  children  would  be  of  great  bene- 

*  When^  Miss  Fletcher  had  finished  Mrs.  T. 
H  Alexander  offered  a  resolution  asking 
^rpsldent  Roosevelt  to  continue  Col.  Pratt 
fl^q  superintendent  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School.    It  was  adopted  unanimously. 
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C  H.   Burke  Is  Ciuest  at 
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Sherman ;     Lafiuds 
Cooperatiotf; 


C.  H.  Bwrke,  comni<!^lfi(fr  o|  In- 
dian affairs,   visiting  saerrt  an  In- 
stitute  last  night  ana/speaS>  ing  to 
the  ftiembers  of  the  faculty  K'nd  a 
number  of  frieilds  of  the  institu  tion, 
f oUowing  a  dinner  in  his  honor,  «px- 
pressed  his  gratification  over    the 
spirit  of  cooperation  that  exists  be- 
tween Sherman  and  the-  community. 
[During  his  talk  he  also  took  occasion 
|o  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
employes  to  the  Welch  bill,  which 
las  been  passed  by  the  house    of 
representatives      and      has      been 
imended  by  the  senate  and  will  in- 
^riease  the  pay  of  employes  of  the 
mtire  service  and  praised     their 
loyalty  and  that  of  other  teachers 

rho  have  remained  in  the  service 

it  low  pay. 

Commissioner  Burke  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  became 
jqmewhat  familiar  with  Sherman  30 
/ears  ago  when  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Indian  affairs  committee  of  the 
tiouse,  of  which  James  S.  Sherman, 
:he  man  for  whom  the  institute  was 
.lamed,  was  chairman.  He  stated 
further  that  his  attachement  for  the 
school  has  growii  steadily  through 
the  years  until  it  has  come  to  toe 
15  close  as  was  that  of  Sherman. 

rho,  he  said,  always  seemed  to  favor 

It 
*The  speaker  expressed  the  belief 

that  the  financial  support  for  the 
Endian  schools  will  be  better  hence- 
forth and  emphasized  the  import- 
mce  that  is  being  attached  to  hos- 
)ital  work  among  the  Indians  as 
v^ell  as  education,  stating  that  he 
las  worked  for  both.  He  also  de- 
precated the  work  that  has  occurred 
in  some  quarters  in  furtherance  of 
propaganda  attemptiiig  to  secure 
the  release  of  certain  tribal  funds 
jf  the  Indians,  instigated,  he  said, 
from  selfish  motives  in  wanting  such 
funds  expended. 

In  speaking  the  local  good  feel- 
_ig  between  Sherman  and  the  com- 
Imunity  he  said:  "I  am  glad  tt^at  you 
do   take   an   interest   in   Sherman. 
Iwe  are  proud  of  this  institution  and 
regard  your  interest  as  a  great  as- 
sistance.    I  have  advocated  a  sys- 
tem  of    trained   nurses   or   welfare 
workers,  who  also  enter  the  homes 
of  the  Indians  for  health  instruc- 
tion and  other  suggestions  for  bet- 
ter living  conditions  as  to  cleanU- 
ness  and  sanitation.    It  is  a  wonder- 
I  f ul  field.    Progress  continues  in  that 
direction  and  after  July  1  there  wU^ 
be  more  hospitals  and  doctors.'* 
iniiiajg    Is   Competent 
DispellilT^neidea  that  some  peo- 
ple have  that  Indjafly  wy  not  quali 
f ied  to  do  thingCthe  commissicttie 
said:    "The  Indian  is  just  as  com 
petfent   as  anyone  else   if  you   giv 
him  the  trainifag  and  the     prope 
environment;  but  the  Indians  mus 
learn  that   they   also     must     hex 

themselves." 

Dr.  Wells   Speaks 

Superintendent  F.  M.  Conser,  wh 
adted  as  chairman  for  the  program 
following  a  chicken  dinner  serv^  m 
the  dining  room  of  the  domestic 
science  building,  introduced  Dr.  W. 
B  Wells,  as  the  first  speaker  and 
he  stated  that  Riverside  P^oPjf  ,^^«^ 
proud  of  the  type  of  work  that  is 
fong  accomplished  at  Sherman  in 
training  the  young  men  and  wom- 
en for  citizenship."  He  also  told  of. 
the  nurse  service  that  is  given 
ihrough  the  cooperation  of  the^ea- 
eral  government  and  the  Rockef eUer 
foundation,  a  supervising  nurse  toe- 
ing included.  He  also  expressed  ap- 
preciation  for  the  cooperation  of  C. 
L    Ellis  in  this  district. 

ThI  speaker  told  of  the  interest 
ki  the  Riverside  community  hie 
t^ken  by  Superintendent  Conser  and 
of  the  importance  of  the  Indiar^ 
»elp  in  building  a  hospital  at  Soto- 
fba  at  a  low  cost  to  the  government. 
Landis  Speaks  BrieOy 

Ita  Landis,  recently  selected  to 
.ake  the  place  of  A.  N.  Wheelock 
as  superintendent  of  ,  I^^f  ^s^^e 
schools  praised  the  work  of  the 
members  of  the  teaching  Profession 
stating  that  he  doesn't  believe  there 
is  any  higher  calling  than  that  of 
teaching  for  character  'ouilding  and 
the  development  of  a  future  good 

citizenship. 

Entertainment   Features 

During  dinner  William  Lorentuio 
and  Jose  Cojila  gave  a  number  oX 
guitar  duets,  specializing  in  Hawai- 
ian numbers. 

A  special  feature  was  a  clever 
16  girls  of  the  senior  class, 
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:5nerman ;    i^uub 
Cooperatum 


C.  H.  Biirke,  comml&iolor  o*  ^^" 
dian  affairs,  visiting  Merman  In- 
stitute  last  night  ana/speaking  to 
the  hiembers  of  the  faculty  K'nd  a 
I  number  of  frieilds  of  the  institution, 
following  a  dinner  in  his  honor,  «px- 
pressed  his  gratification  over     the 
spirit  of  cooperation  that  exists  be- 
I  tween  Sherman  and  the  community. 
During  his  talk  he  also  took  occasion 
I  io  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
Employes  to  the  Welch  bill,  which 
bas  been  passed  by  the  house     of 
representatives      and      ha^      been 
amended  by  the  senate  and  will  in- 
crease the  pay  of  employes  of  the 
mtire  service  and  praised     their 
loyalty  and  that  of  other  teachers 
who  have  remained  in  the  service 
it  low  pay. 

"teommissioner  Burke  called  atten- 
ion  to  the  fact  that  he  became 
jomewhat  familiar  with  Sherman  30 
/ears  ago  when  he  was  a  member  of 
he  Indian  affairs  committee  of  the 
lOuse,  of  which  James  S.  Sherman, 
;he  man  for  whom  the  institute  was 
lamed,  was  chairman.  He  stated 
urth^r  that  his  attachement  for  the 
=ichool  has  grown  steadily  through 
he  years  until  it  has  come  to  be 
,5  close  as  was  that  of  Sherman. 
rhOy  he  said,  always  seemed  to  favor 

it, 

^The  speaker  expressed  the  belief 
;hat  the  financial  support  for  the 
[ndian  schools  will  be  better  hence- 
forth and  emphasized  the  import- 
mce  that  is  being  attached  to  hos- 
utal  work  among  the  Indians  as 
jell  as  education,  stating  that  he 
las  worked  for  both.  He  also  de- 
precated the  work  that  has  occurred 
ci  some  quarters  in  furtherance  of 
>roipaganda  attempting  to  secure 
,he  release  of  certain  tribal  funds 
)f  the  Indians,  instigated,  he  saia, 
:rom  selfish  motives  in  wantmg  such 
[unds  expended.  , 

In  speaking  the  local  good  f cel- 
ling between  Sherman  and  the  com- 
munity  he  said:  "I  am  ?lad  that  you 
do  take  an  interest  m  Sherman, 
we  are  proud  of  this  institution  and 
'regard  your  interest  as  a  great  a^- 
sfstlnce  I  have  advocated  a  sys- 
tem ol  trained  nurses  or  welfare 
w^kers,  who  also  enter  t^e^^^^^ 
^f  tvie  Indians  lor  health  instruc 
?Ln  and  other  suggestions  lor  bet- 
i^li^i  condiU^^^^  ^cl^^^^^^^^ 

fT^l^^  'l^ogScoi^^^^^^^^^  in  that| 
ffiecS  andlner  July  1  th^^  -^^ 
2e  more  h^^  and^d-^^^^^^^ 

^^'l'^¥he  SSan  is  just  a^  com 
said;  i"^  „"„o.  pise  if  you  giv 
petfent  as  anyone  else  ny 

Sim  the  traimbg  ^f  j^f^ns  mus 
re^°rfmS'a£o  must  hel, 
themselve^;  ^^^^  Sv^^         ^^, 

superintendent  F- M.  ^-      rogram  , 
a(5tcd  as  chaiman  fOT  tiie  P  og^  .^, 

foUowing  a  ct^^^^^.^'X   domestic 
the   clinj^?   room  Jf   t^e^^  ^^ 

scienpe  building,  imro  ^^^ 

B.  wells,  as  tt^i,^!f.tlcie  people  are 
be  stated  J^at  Bwer^^d^^pe  p^^^  ^ 

proud  of  the  tyi^  "     Sherman  m 
feng  accomplished  a^  ^ 
"training  the  youiig  m  ^^  ^^ 

ca  lor  citizenship.      »«  g^^gn 

the  nurse  ^!!lratton  of  the  fed- 
Ihrough  the  cooi^ratwn  j^^j^uer 
eral  government  aiid^n^  ^^. 

foundation,  a  ?^f ^^^'t^pressed  ap- 
ing included^  ?ife  cooperation  of  C. 
preciation  ^o^the  cooi« 
L   EUis  in  this  district.  ^    gst 

"^-Thl  speaker  told  o^^he  ^.^^ 

^  the  Riv^'^^J^pndeTconser  and 
tftken  by  Superintendent         ^^ 

j  the  imPfrtaf I  °^3pLl  at  Sob- 
oelp  in  building  ^■^Xe  government. 
?ba  at  a  low  cost  to  the  g^^ 

Lanidis  SP***?,"^ oigcted     to 
,l,a  Landis.  recently  select^^^^^^^ 

.ake  the  Place  of  A.  «.  .^^jgi^e 
as  superintendent  ot  ^^  ^^^ 
schools   praised   the  wo  j^n 

members  of  the  tea^ir«  P  ^^ 
stating  that  he  doe^nt     ^^  ^^^^ 
is  any  higher  cauiii|  ^^.^^    ^^^ 

Durmg  dinner  jv  ^^nber  ol 

n^^S;  feature  J^„i^^/-- 
skii  by  16  g^l^  ^y'jhe^rl  actlvi- 
^'''f^l  sS  in  ong'recitation 
S  litry"  "hose     participating 

"^^lUl  Magee  BobUe  Lamome^ 
Winona    Lincoln,  ^  ^della     «  ^ 
r^  Sf Ag^^ne^lilSSrsy/ena 
f^^py  fashoe    r;^C  : 

MUdre^iart.       "  


.^-,,  T).    g    JIJyE    27.    192&-FART    5. 
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A  Few  of  the  Troubles  of  Filling  ; 
"Meanest  Job  in  Government  Service 

TT^e  Indian  Commissioner  Finds  That  the  Red  Man  Displaces  Bret  Harte's  "Chinee  for 

Tricks  That  Are  Vam. 


5> 


BY  C.   MORAX. 

The  position  of  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  present 
commissioner  is  Charles  H 
Burke,  is  said  frequently  to 
be  '*the  meanest  job  in  the 
Government  service."  The  commission- 
ler's  activities  affect  the  individual 
welfare  of  more  than  240,000  Indian 
wards  having  property  if  a  total  value 
of  over.  $1,500,000,000.  ^.^^„u 

The  position  is  rendered  difncult 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  although 
Indians  as  a  class  are  poor,  the  sudder 
accession  of  wealth  of  a  number  of 
them  t'hrough  oil  and  gas  leases  has 
developed  problems  that  are  well  nigli 
impossible  of  solution.  The  Govern- 
ment files  are  filled  with  the  records  of 
Indian  extravagances,  many  of  them 
the  result  of  exploitation  on  the  part 
of  white  men;  many  of  themydue  to 
the  intoxication  from  quick  wealth. 

There  is  th€  stor>%  ^o^  example,  ot 
a  wealthy   Osage   Indian   who  was  in- 
duced     to      build      a      platial      home 
equipped  extravagantly  with  thousands 
()f    dollars    worth    of    furniture.      The 
bedroom    was   sumptuously   furnished, 
but    the    counterpane    was    blanketed 
with'    dust,    as     the     Indian    and    his 
squaw  preferred  to  sleep  on  the  floor. 
iThere  was  a  fine.    A-hite  enameled  gas 
Istove    In    the   kitchen,    but    there    was 
Ino     gas    iT^    the    house.       The    dining 
-com   would    have  been   appropiate   as 
■the    banquet    hall    of   a   king,   yet   the 
occupants    ate     their    meals     on     the 
ground  at  the  back  of   the  house. 

5|t        *         *        * 

THE  Osage   Indian   tribe   is  said   to 
I         be  the  w^ealthiest  people  per  capita 
lin   the   world.      In  addition    to   having 
lalreadv    had    the    lands    wtthin    their 
[reservation  allotted  to  them,  each  In- 
Idian    owning    property    in     his    own 
name,  Individual  enrolled  members  of 
the     tribe     receive    annual     payments 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  as  much 
as  $48,000  from  oil  royalties  and  bon- 
uses paid  for  oil  leases.     The  mineral 
rights  on  the  entire  reservation   have 
been   reserved    by    the   tribe,    the    pro- 
ceeds  being   divided    among    the    orig- 
inal   2,229    enrolled   members    or   their 
descendants.     Whenever  a  member  of 
the  tribe   dies,   his   share   descends   to 
his   heirs,    with    the   result   that   some 
Osage  families  have  huge  Incomes. 
I     A    total   of    $29,422,800    was   paid    to 
the  Osage  Indians  from  royalties  and 
Ibonuses   on   oil   and   gas   produced    on 
their     reservation     during     the     past 
fiscal  vear.     A  report  on  the  oil  oper- 
ations     shows     that      33,662,179      bar- 
Irels      of      oil       was      produced,      the 
royalties  on  both  oil  and  gas  amount- 
ing   to    $11,144,492.63.      Approximately 
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transportation    by    rail    from    KaJiBaH 
City  to  Pawhuska  is  $8.02. 

As    these    were    restricted    IndlanSr 
any  debts  contracted  by  them  had  to 
be  approved  first  by  the  Government 
before  pavment  could  be  made  out  or 
their    restricted    funds.       The    Osage 
agencv      superintendent      refused      to 
make' settlement    on   the   ground  that 
the   flying   concern   and    taxlcab   com- 
pany  should   have   obtained   the  con- 
sent of  the  guardians  for  the  Indians 
to   travel   by   airplane  and    taxi   at   a 
cost  of  $264  instead  of  the  chaper  rate 
of  $16.04  bv  railroad. 

One  of  the  most  baflllng  ca^es  ever 

encountered  in  the  Indian  Service  Has 

been  the  series  of  alleged  murders  In 

a  family  of  Osage  Indians  In  a  Plott® 

gain   possession  of  their  estate.     Xne 

fii-st    mvsterious    death    occurred    In 

Mav,    1921.    when    Annie    Brown,    all 

Osage  Indian  woman,  was  found  mur- 

dered  on  a  road.     She  was  an  <>aa4?e 

atlottee  and    shared   in   the   tribal  \n- 

come,    although    she    was    not    a    re 

stHcted  Indian  ^"der  guardlanship^f 

the    Government.       About    the    sam* 

time  Charles  WJiitehorn    another  f^U^ 

blood  member  of  an  Osage  famil> ,  wa» 

'  ^^Two  vears  late^.  in  February  1923. 
a  relative  of  Annie  Brown  and  par 
tial  heir  to  her  estate,  named  Henry 
Roln,  a  full-blood  Osage  Indian^  waa 
found  dead  in  an  automobile  He  had 
been  shot  through  the  ^^pk  of  the 
head,  and  the  car  was  on  a  ^^ad  leaa 
ing  out  of  Fairfax.  Okla..  ^^thln  the 
boundaries   of   the   Osage   reservation^ 

The  following  month  R^^^^^^V  :  u? 
O^age  Indian  woman,  and  i^er  bu«^ 
band  Will  Smith,  who  was  a  x-vhlte 
man  and  u^.o  had  been  active  in  ga^h^ 
ering  evAence  regarding  ^^oan  s 
dekth,  were  both  murdered  when  their 
home  was  blown  up  by  a  bomb,  a 
servant.    Nellie    Brookshlre,    perished 

at  the  same  time. 

An  extensive  investigation  of  the 
murders  was  made  by  the  Depaxtment 
of  the  Interior,  and  two  men  ultt^ 
mately  were  indicted  by  a  Strand  jury 
in  Oklahoma.  The  cases  came  to  trteJ. 
hut  were  thrown  out  of  court  on  ac- 
count  of  faulty  Indictments.     , 

*    *    ♦    * 


tuHty,  the  sum  of  $38,510.02  had  ac- 
cumulated to  his  credit.  Not  with- 
standing the  fact  that  he  h»d  received 
the  sum  of  $2,000  a  year  for  his  sup- 
port, debts  totalling  $34,834.92  had 
been  contracted  to  Oklahoma  banks, 
automobile  dealers,  merchants  and 
various  merchandising  firms  during 
the  three  years  prior  to  hi^  becoming 

of  age. 

Beauty    shops    in    towns   located    on 


week  Before  payment  was  approved 
by  the  Goverilment,  a  25  per  cent  de- 
duction was  made  from  the  total 
amount  of  the  invoice.  The  Indian 
maiden  has  a  cash  balance  to  her 
credit  from  oil  royalties  amounting 
to   $39,770.67. 

Claims  of  a  commercial  flying  con- 
cern and  a  taxicab  company  cov- 
ering the  cost  of  a  trip  in  a  hired  air- 
plane and  a  taxicab  from  Kansas  City, 

i 
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$8,278,308  was  realized  from  bonuses 
paid  by  oil  operators  at  public  auction 
sales  of  leases  during  the  year.  The 
total  amount  received  by  the  Os^^^ 
Indians  from  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
during  the  past  10  years  aggregates 
$177,359,644.07. 

The  wealth  of  the  Osages  has  drawn 
swarms  of  parasites  to  their  reserva- 
tion and  the  latter  seek"  to  divest  the 
Indians  of  their  property.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  Osag«-  agency  handles 
SoO.OOO.OOO  a  year  in  oil  rental  and 
bonus  money.  To  prevent  dissipation 
of  the  wealth  only  limited  sums  are 
)aid     to     what     are     called     the      "m- 


the  Osage  reservation  do  a  lucrative 
business  with  youthful  Indian  debu- 
tantes, as  indicated  by  an  invoice  sub- 
mitted to  Washington  covering  six 
n;onths'  purchases  by  an  Osage  girl 
allottee.  The  bill  was  made  up  prin- 
cipallv  of  cosmetics,  hair  dressing 
and  beautification  accessories,  the 
total  amount  spent  by  the  girl  during 
the  half-vear  period  being  S373.0o. 
The  list  of  items  included  hair  puffs, 
rouge,  powder  puffs,  hair  nets,  combs, 
massages,  curls,  hair  dressings,  hair 
pins,  lip  sticks,  shampoos,  manicures 
and   cold    creams.      Some   of   the   arti 


Mo.,    to    Pawhuska.    Okla..     by     two 
young  restricted  Osage  Indians  under 
the  guardianship   of   the  Government, 
were   rejected    recently.      Both   of   the 
Indians  had  been  sent  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Osage  agency  to  Kan- 
sas Citv  in  charge  of  a  custodian  for 
treatment    at    a     Kansas    City     cure. 
Within   four   days   the   patients   reap- 
peared   at    the    reservation.      One    In- 
dian   made   the   trip   l>eck    in   an    air- 
plane,    a    commercial    flying    company 
providing   the   plane   for   the   flight   at 
a    charge   of   $150.      The   other    Indian 
hired  a  taxi  and  was  driven  back  over- 

ing    SI  14.      Cost     of 


prOR,  more  than  a  year  Interior  De^ 
^  partment  inspectors  have  been  in- 
vestigating various  transactions  of 
the  Indian  Bureau  In  Oklahoma  in- 
volving property  and  other  business 
affairs  of  rtch  Oklahonia  Indians  un- 
der Government  guardianship.  re- 
cent developments  resulted  In  the  sus- 
pension of  several  offlclals  connected 
with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 

The  investigations  have  aasumed 
such  proportions  that  Secretary  Work 
placed  them  under  the  direct  super^ 
K.  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
his  department.  Tlie  force  ^^  j'^^Pf . 
tors  heretofore  engaged  n  the  work 
of  inspection  has  been  Increased  in 
number  and  every  phase  of  Indian 
activities  Is  being  looked  into. 

In    October.    1924,    Inspectors    were 
sent  to  Muskogee.  Okla.,  to  exanUnj 
into    the    activities    of    an    Insurance 
company  In  obtaining  large  insurance 
policies  from  restricted  Indians  of  the 
Five   Civilized   Tribes.      This  resulted 
in    discontinuing    the    practice.       An- 
other investigation  was  the  case  of  an 
Indian  woman  who  in  obtaining  a  di- 
vorce from   her  husband  nmde  a  set- 
tlement of  $50,000  upon  him.     The  in- 
vestigation  snowed  that  there  >vae  a 
division  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
money    among    Oklahoma    attorneys, 
and    the    evidence    was    submitted    to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  action, 
on  has  been  discovered  on.  a  num- 
ber  of    Indian    reservations,    including 
the      Pawnee,      Otoe.      Klov^-a,      Crow, 
Blackfeet    and    N^^'^^o.       The   agency 
headquarters     of     the     Five    Civilized 
Tribes  (the  Cherokee.  Treek.  Choctaw. 
Chickasaw     and     Seminole     in     OKia. 
homa)   now    has  a   well  organized   oil- 
leasing    section     which     handles     mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year,  mostly  for 
individual    Creek    oil-land    owners. 

Discoverv  of  oil  on  a  small  tract  or 
allotted  land  belonging  to  an  Indian 
woman  living  on  the  Shawnee  reser- 
vation has  given  her  the  largest  daUV 
income  of  any  Indian  in  the  Lnlted 
States  The  amount  she  receives  dally 
Is  approximately  $1,200  In  royaltlj* 
from  several  oil  wells  recently  brought 
in  on  her  land.  The  tract  of  land  waji 
a  poor  tvpe  of  soil  from  an  agricul- 
tural standpoint.  It  was  considered 
of  not  much  value  until  oil  was  found 
in    large   quantities,    making   her    rich 

overnight. 

Dving    unmarried    and    without    is- 
sue,  Robert   Thompson,  a   member  of 
the    Quapaw    Indian    Tribe    of    Okla- 
homa,  left  one  of  the  largest  estates 
coming   before   the  Bureau   of   Indian 
Affairs  for  settlement.      Its  appraised 
value  totaled  $440,733.  derived  chiefly 
from    lead   and   zinc   royalties   allotted 
him  in  the  Quapaw  reservation.     Pro- 
ceedings for  the  determination  of  the 
heirs   have   been   conducted   for   some 
time.  Mus-kah-tun-kah  Track,  a  sister 
of     the    deceased     Indian,    and     Mary 
Thompson,  a  niece,  being  adjudged  the 
lawful    heirs.      The   sister   entered   an 
additional  claim  of  $20,000  against  the 
estate    on    the    ground    that    she    had 
furnished    her    brother    a    home    and 
had    taken    care    of    him    during    his 
lifetime^     The  claim  was  disapproved. 
In   addition   to  owning   property  es- 
timated   at    approximately    $1,500,000.- 
value.  Individual  Indians  under 


Ireservatlon  allotted  to  them,  each  In- 
Idian    owning    property    in    his    own 
name,  Individual  enrolled  members  of 
the    tribe    receive    annual    payments 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  as  much 
as  $48,000  from  oil  royalties  and  bon- 
uses paid  for  oil  leases.     The  mineral 
rights  on  the  entire  reservation  have 
Ibecn   reserved   by   the   tribe,   the   pro- 
iceeds   being    divided    among    the    orig- 
inal  2,229    enrolled   members    or   their 
descendants.     Whenever  a  member  of 
the  tribe   dies,    his   share   descends   to 
his   heirs,    with    the    result   that    some 
losage  families  have  huge  incomes. 
I     A    total   of   $29,422,800   was   paid    to 
the  Osage  Indians  from  royalties  and 
bonuses   on   oil   and   gas   produced    on 
Itheir      reservation     during      the     past 
fiscal  vear.     A  report  on  the  oil  oper- 
ations'   shows     that     33,662.179      bar- 
Irels      of      oil       was      produced,      the 
Irovalties  on  both  oil  and  gas  amount- < 
ling    to    $11,144,492.63.      Approximately 
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turitv,  the  sum  of  $38,510.02  had  ac- 
cumulated to  his  credit.  Not  with- 
standing the  fact  that  he  h»d  received 
the  sum  of  $2,000  a  year  for  his  sup- 
port, debts  totalling  $34,834.92  had 
been  contracted  to  Oklahoma  banks, 
automobile  dealers,  merchants  and 
various  merchandising  firms  during 
the  three  years  prior  to  hi^  becoming 

of  age.  ,        ^    , 

Beauty    shops    in    towns   located    on 


week  Before  pavment  was  approved 
by  the  Government,  a  25  per  cent  de- 
duction was  made  from  the  total 
amount  of  the  Invoice.  The  Indian 
maiden  has  a  cash  balance  to  her 
credit  from  oil  royalties  amounting 
to   $39,770.67. 

Claims  of  a  commercial  flying  con- 
cern and  a  taxicab  company  cov- 
ering the  cost  of  a  trip  in  a  hired  air- 
plane and  a  taxicab  from  Kansiis  City, 


i„S.O.  -,..S^PHOXOOK.^™o  .N  «-^^^^^^^^^^^  '^^^£1^,!^. 


$8,278,308   was   realized   from   bonuses 

paid  by  oil  operators  at  public  auction     

sales  of  leases  during  the  year.  The  ^^^^^^g  ^s  indicated  by  an  Invoice  sub 
total  amount  received  by  the  Osage  ^^ittprl  to  Washington  covering  sis 
Indians  from  the  oil  and  gas  industry 


the  Osage  reservation  do  a  lucrative 
business    with   youthful    Indian    debu- 


durlng   the   past    10   years   aggregates 
$177,359,644.07. 

The  wealth  of  the  Osages  has  drawn 
swarms  of  parasites  to  their  reserva- 
tion and  the  latter  seek*  to  divest  the 
Indians  of  their  property.  The   super- 
intendent of  the  Osage  agency  handles 
I  $50,000,000    a    year    in    oil    rental    and 
bonus  money.     To  prevent  dissipation 
of   the   wealth    only   limited   sums   are 
paid     to     what     are     called     the     "re- 
stricted"   Indians,    the    balance    being 
held   In  trust  for  them  until  they  are 
declared    competent    to    manage    their 
own    affairs.      Those    who    prey    upon 
the   Indians  contrive  by   every   device 
to    have     restricted    Indians    declared 
competent.      ^    ^    ^    ^ 

HOW   an  Osage   Indian   woman  dis- 
posed   of    her   funds   after    having 
been  declared  competent  to  handle  her 
own  affairs  and  relieved  from  Govern- 
ment guardianship  was  revealed  in  an 
application   recently   for   the    payment 
of    $3,819    still    due   from    the    Guvern- 
m-nt.      The    application    showed    that 
she    had    expended    Sl,200    for    a     fur 
coat    $3,000  for  a  diamond  ring.  5o,000 
for  an  automobile,  $7,000  for  furniture. 
S3  100    to    pav    loans    made    from    her 
mother   and   sister.    S600    for   shipping 
furniture    from    Florida    to   <-al;^«».^\^ 
SI  500   loaned   to    her   sister,   $4,000   in 
a  cash  pavment  on  a  California  home, 
S2,500  for'a  lot  and  $12,000  in  Florida 

real  estate.  u^^r^ 

The  balance  of  the  money  had  been 
expended  in  general  expenses  such  as 
clothes,  traveling  expenses,  income  < 
taxes  and  gifts  to  her  people.  The 
allottee  has  an  average  annual  in- 
come of  $12,000  from  oil  royalties  and 
bonuses.  She'  Is  23  years  old,  mar- 
ried and  has  one  child.  She  was  re- 
leased from  Government  guardianship 
two  vears  ago.  when  all  the  restricted 
fundk  to  her  credit  with  the  exception 
of  S3, 819  were  turned  over  to  her. 

A\'hat  is  believed  to  be  a  jeco^'f^i^ 
the  expenditure  of  accumulated  fund^ 
fr^m  oil  and  gas  royalties  Is  shown 
n  connection  with  a  young  allottee 
of  the  Osage  tribe  who  l>ecame  of  age 
recently.      Prior  to    hi?   attaining    ma- 


in   "East    Lynne/'    achievmg    a    great 
success   In  1861-1865  she  traveled  with 
a    troupe      playing    Nancy     Sykes    in 
-Oliver  Twist,"  with  E.  L    Dav^"P^{^^ 
as  Bill  Sykes  and  James  ^\  .  \\  aiiacK, 
jr.,  as  P^agin.     In   1865  she  played  In 
Philadelphia,   appearing  in /t^l^'^.^o^' » 
Victorv  ••     "Lucretia     Borgia.         Jane 
Kvre  '•  *  "The     Child-Stealor."      "Mary 
Tudor"  and  •'Cynthia."     She  appeared 
in  the  principal  theaters  of  the  I  nited 
States   and   at    the   time   of   her   d'-ath 
was    plaxing    at     the     Park     Theater. 
Brooklvn.      <An    old   '^dition    of    Apple- 
tons    Cyclopedia    of    American    Biog- 
raphy) 


mitted  to  Washington  covering  six 
months'  purchases  by  an  Osage  girl 
allottee.  The  bill  was  made  up  prin- 
cipally of  cosmetics,  ,halr  dressing 
and  beautlficatlon  accessories,  the 
total  amount  spent  by  the  girl  during 
the  half-year  period  being  53^3.0d. 
The  list  of  items  included  hair  puffs, 
rouge,  powder  puffs,  hair  nets,  combs, 
massages,  curls,  hair  dressings,  hair 
pins,  lip  sticks,  shampoos,  manicures 
and  cold  creams.  Some  of  the  arti- 
cles    were     bought     regularly     every 


Mo.,    to    Pawhuska,    Okla.,    by    two 
young  restricted  Osage  Indians  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  Government, 
were   rejected    recently.      Both   of   the 
Indians  had  been  sent  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Osage  agency  to  Kan- 
sas Cltv  In  charge  of  a  custodian  for 
treatment    at    a    Kansas    City     cure. 
Within   four   days  the   patients   reap- 
peared  at   the    reservation.      One    In- 
dian   made  the   trip    Imck    in   an    air- 
plane,   a   commercial    flying   company 
providing  the  plane  for   the   flight  at 
a  charge  of  $150.     The  other   Indian 
hired  a  taxi  and  was  driven  back  o\er- 
land.    the    bill    being    $114.      Cost    of 


home   was  l>Jo^"„"^  ,^^4^0  "  nurlahed 
servant.    XelHe    Brookshlre,    peritnea 

^^A^J;%^tTn%[ve"investlgatlon    of    the 

murders  was  made  by  the  ^^P^^^^,^^, 
of    the    Interior,    and    two    men    ultl^ 
matelv  were  Indicted  by  a  ?: rand  jury 

n  Oklahoma.  The  ^^s^^/^"^,:,^,^^* 
hut  were  thrown  out  of  court  on  ac- 
count of  faulty  Indictments.     , 

*    *    ♦    * 
POR,  more  than  a  year  Interior  D©^ 
^    partment  Inspectors  have  been  in- 
vestigating   various    transactions    of 
the    Indian    Bureau    In   Oklahoma   in- 
volving   property   and   other   busmess 
affairs  of  Hch  Oklahoma  Indians  un 
der    Government    guardianship.       Ke 
cent  developments  resulted  In  the  sub- 
pension   of   several   officials  connected 
with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

The  investigations  have  assumed 
such  proportions  that  secretary  ^ork 
placed  them  under  the  ^il'^^^t  /uper 
vision  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
his  department.  The  force  <J^^ j^^Pf/^ 
tors  heretofore  engaged  n  the  work 
of  inspection  has  been  increased  in 
number  and  every  phase  of  Indian 
activities  Is  being  looked  Into. 

In    October.    1924,    Inspectors    ^ere 
sent  to  Muskogee.   Okla..   to  examine 
fnto    the    activities    of    an    Insurance 
company  In  obtaining  large  insurance 
policies  from  restricted  Indi^^^  of  the 
Five   Civilized   Tribes.      This  resulted 
in    discontinuing    the    practice.       An- 
other investigation  was  the  case  of  an 
Indian  woman  who  In  obtaining  a  di- 
vorce  from    her   husband   rnade  a  set- 
tlement of  $50,000  upon  hlin.     The  in- 
vestigation  snowed   that   there   was  a 
division  of  a   considerable  part  of  the 
monev    among    Oklahoma    attorneys, 
and    the    t^vidence    was     submitted    to 
the   Department  of  Justice  for  action. 
on    has   been   discovered   on  a   num- 
ber of  Indian   reservations,   including 
the     Pawnee,     Otoe,      Klo^^•a,     Crow,, 
Blackfeet   and    Navajo       The  arency 
headquarters     of     the     Five    Civilized 
Tribes  (the  Cherokee,  Creek.  Choctaw. 
Chickasaw     and     Seminole     In     OKia^ 
homa)  now   has  a  well  organized  oil-   • 
Teasing    section     which     handles    mil- 
lions  of  dollars  each  year,  mostly  for 
individual    Creek    oil-land    owners. 

Discovery  of  oil  on  a  small  tract  or 
allotted  land  belonging  to  an  Indian 
woman  living  on  the  Shawnee  reser- 
vation has  given  her  the  largest  daUy 
income  of  any  Indian  In  the  United 
States.  The  amount  she  receives  daily 
is  approximately  $1,200  In  royalUj* 
from  several  oil  wells  recently  brought 
In  on  her  land.  The  tract  of  land  wa^ 
a  poor  type  of  soil  from  an  agricul- 
tural standpoint.  It  was  considered 
of  not  much  value  until  oil  was  found 
In   large  quantities,   making  her   rich 

overnight.  , 

Dying    unmarried    and    without    is- 
sue. Robert   Thompson,  a  member  of 
the    Quapaw    Indian    Tribe    of    Okla- 
homa, left  one  of  the  largest  estates 
coming   before  the  Bureau   of   Indian 
Affairs  for  settlement.      Its  appraised 
value  totaled  $440,733,  derived  chiefly 
from   lead  and  zinc   royalties  allotted 
him  in  the  Quapaw  reservation.     Pro- 
ceedings for  the  determination  of  the 
heirs   have   been   conducted   for   some 
time.  Mus-kah-tun-kah  Track,  a  sister 
of    the    deceased    Indian,    and    Mar>' 
Thompson,  a  niece,  being  adjudged  the 
lawful  heirs.      The  sister  entered  an 
additional  claim  of  $20,000  against  the 
estate    on   the    ground    that    she    had 
furnished    her    brother    a    home    and 
had    taken    care    of    him    during    his 
lifetime^     The  claim  was  disapproved. 
In  addition  to  owning  property  es- 
timated  at   approximately    $1,500,000.- 
000  in  value.  Individual  Indians  under 
the   guardianship  bf  the   Government 
have  large  deposits  In  banks,  accord- 
ing   to    a    compilation    completed    re- 
cently   at    the    Interior    Department. 
The   figures   show   that   there   are  ap- 
proximately   4,493    Individual    Indians 
with   cash   balances  in   banks  ranging 
from  $1,000  up  to  $200,000  or  over,  and 
that   there    are    thousands   of    Indian* 
with   deposits   to  their  credit  ranging 
below  $1,000. 

Of  the  wealthier  Indians,  there  are 
14  with  over  $200,000  In  cash  deposited 
in  banks,  8  with  between  $150,000  and 
$200,000;  19  with  between  $100,000  and 
$150,000;  40  with  between  $75,000  and 
$100,000;  84  with  between  $50,000  and 
$75,000;  330  with  between  $30,000 
and  $50,000:  49  with  between  $25,000 
and  $30,000:  68  with  between  $20,000 
rand  $25,000:  75  with  between  $15,000 
and  $20,000:  170  with  between  $10,- 
000  and  $15,000,  and  421  with  between 
$5,000  and  $10,000.  Under  the  law 
these  Indians  are  unable  to  withdraw 
their  deposits  without  flrst  obtaining 
the  approval  of  the  Government. 

The  scope  of  the  Job  as  Commission- 
er of  Indian  Affairs  may  be  appreci- 
ated further  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  now  approximately  5.500  employes 
in  the  Indian  Service,  of  whom  nearly 
2,000  are  persons  of  Indian  blood,  with 
a  total  pay  roll  of  nearly  $4,500,000  a 
year.  There  are  ^50  employes  In  the 
Washington  office,  the  remainder  of 
the  personnel  being  distributed  In  the 
field  among  95  Jndlan  agencies  cover- 
ing some  200  Indian  reservations. 
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NEW  ERA  COMES  IN  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

aker   0 'Taylor   lias   Avritten   an    interesting   story   of 
s  and  Uncle  Sam's  Indian  affairs  in  which  ho  tells  of 
Av  era  in  Indian  affairs  and  how  our  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants are  no\/)  til^  care  of.    Of  the  relation  of  the  official* 
with  their ^-81  Ifr.  0 'Taylor  says: 

,^^  V^^.  t^officei-s  and  enniployes  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  m  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Indian  is  not  a 
problem  to  be  talked  and  written  about  in  an  abstract  wav  at 
Iirregular  intervals.  It  is  as  intimate  and  personal  to  niaiiy 
ot  tliem  as  thoir  own  family  relations,  for  it  is  their  daily  duty 
to  feed  and  clothe  a  large  portion  of  the  Indian  population 
mmister  to  their  health,  ec^icate  them,  and  improve  their  in- 
dustrial and  social  condition. 

oo-  l^'^^'^^^  ?^"^'^  Iri^^inn  family  now  comprise  193  tribes  and 
220,000  people,  who  occupy  111,000  square  miles  of  territory 
in  widely  scattered  sections  of  the  West.  The  bureau  has  fol- 
owed  the  Indian  in  his  migrations  under  force  from  the 
borders  of  the  original  thirteen  states  to  the  shores  of  tlie 
f  acitic.^  To  administer  this  empire  requires  the  services  of 
almost  0,000  employes  and  about  $35,000,000  annually. 

''The  federal  government,  through  this  bureau  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  teaches  sanitation  to    the   Indian* 
promotes  home  building,  educates    the   children,    encoura-es 
thrift  and  industry,  cares  for  the  indigent  and  helpless,  super- 
vases  the  marketing  of  Indian  products,  makes  individual  allot- 
ments of  land  to  Indians,  teaches  them  how  to  farm  and  raise 
livestock,  supervises  the  leasing  of  lands  for  non-competent* 
sends  the  tubercular  to  hospitals  and  sanatoria,  protects  their 
property  holdings,  sells  lands  under  supervision  to  secure  a 
faar  price,  teaches  Indian  mothers  how  to  care  for  their  homes 
and  children,  constructs   irrigation   projects,   encourages  the 
proper  utihation  and  conservation  of  timber  resources,  deter- 
mines heirs  of  deceased  Indian  allottees  and  approves' Indian 
wills,  supervises  the  development  and  conservation  of  mineral 
^^Tn  nnn  ''''  ^^f  ^^vations,  purchases  annualy  approximate! 
$0,000,000  worth  of   goods    and   supplies   for   use  at  Indi^, 
schools  and  agencies,  and  sends  physicians,  nurses  and  fi/cl 
matrons  to  Indian  homes  to  improve  health  and  sanitary Xn- 
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I^S   REUGION,   MORi 

WORK  TO  BE  URGE! 

UPON  INDIANS 


By    L.EOI    A.    McCLATCHV. 

^  WASHINGf  ON.    lolt.      23.  —  (Bee 

Bureau>^A  I  UUle^Tess      religious  I 

worship ^kfldlayittle  biore  work,  is  ! 

the  pro^r3ra  Ttfe  Indian  bureau  has  | 
jadopted  j/br  the   government    wards 

on    Indian    reservation^  througrhout 

the    country.  ^\^ 

^ome  of  the  IndiaJre,   it  has  been 

found,  have  been  devoting"  so  much 

time    to    paying    homage     to    their 
Irespectlve     Deities    they     have  had 
llittle    or   no  time,  or  inclination,   to 
Ifamillarize    themselves    with    ta8i««^' 
[that    would   enable   them  to  beco^ne  ^ 
|self-6upporting.  | 

The   Indian   bureau   is   not  trying  |j 
ito    wean    its   wards  away    from   re- 
[ligion.   but   it  has  found   that  there 

is     such    a    thing    as    devoting    too 

much    attention      to      the    spiritual. 

Some    ot   the   Indians   would    rather 

worship    than    work.      The    sugges- 
Ition    vf'\\\   be   made    to    them    that   a 

little  of    each     will     prove     highly 

beneficial. 


NDIAN  BURUU  HII 
BY  DWLOyES 

Children  Beaten  and  Under- 
fed, Sanitation  Poor,  Sen- 
ate Committee  told. 


By  the  Associated  Press. 

Charges  of  mismanagement  and  mis- 
treatment of  Indian  children  at  reser- 
vation schools  in  Arizona  and  Nebraska 
were  laid  before  a  Senate  committee 
yesterday  by  former  employes  of  the  In- 
dian service. 

The  accusations  ranged  from  "beat- 
ings" of  the  children  and  "poor"  sani- 
tary conditions  in  the  buildings  to  al- 
leged failure  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  ad- 
ministration of  which  is  under  investi- 
gation, to  take   action  to  remedy  tne 

situation.  „        •,    i 

Mrs  ^ia  C.  Carroll  of  College  Park, 
Md.,  wli^>as  employed  at  tiie  Genona 
Indian  School  in  Nebraska,  m  1923,  tes- 
tified that  she  complained  to  supt. 
Samuel  B.  Davis  because  the  children 
were  underfed,  and  that  Davis  replied 
that  he  "didn't  want  meddlers  about. 

"He  took  boys  out  of  the  school  to 
work  on  his  farms,"  Mrs.  Carroll  said. 

Burke  Holds  Work  Immaterial. 

Turning  to  Charles  H.  Burke,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Indian  Bureau,  who 
sat  at  the  committee  table,  Senator 
Wheeler,  Democrat,  .Montana,  asked 
whether  it  was  the  "policy  of  the  bu- 
reau to  permit  the  superintendents  to 
have  farms  near  the  reservations 

"It  is  not  the  policy,  but  that  is  im- 
material," Burke  replied.       ^  ^  ^    , 

•'It  is  material,"  Wheeler  shot  back. 

Food  at  the  school,  Mrs.  Carroll  said, 
was  "poor  and  half  cooked,"  and  added 
'that  for  breakfast  the  children  had 
"bread  with  no  butter,  half-cooked  oat- 
meal and  bad  coffee."  

When  the  children  asked  lor  niore 
bread,  she  declared,  they  were  told 
■there  was  none,  although  she  said  the 
bakery  was  "stacked  high"  with  it,  but 
that    it    was    "locked    and   the    baker 

'^'some  of  the  children,  Mrs.  Carroll 
charged,  were  "beaten  up  like  ^ dogs 
until  blood  flew  out  of  their  noses.  She 
tited  the  case  of  Sarah  Dupuys,  a  girl 
at  the  school  who,  she  said,  was  beaten 
by    Supt.    Davis     "because    she     had 

lauKhed." 

"You  men  don't  know  what's  going  on 
^at  that  school,"  she  ehouted.  "That 
man  is  a  beast." 

Finally,  Mrs.  Carroll  said,  she  was 
•'kicked  out'*  after  the  superintendent 
had  told  her  she  had  "disrupted  the 
tnorale  of  the  whole  school." 

Burke  Says  Charges  Investigated. 

**You  were  relieved  from  duty  because 
you  were  considered  temperamentally 
.unfitted,"  Burke  eaid.  "All  of  your 
•charges  were  investigated  by  inspec- 
tors." '^ 

Miss  Eleanor  B.  Jones  of  Circleville, 
Ohio,  a  graduate  nurse,  who  was  em- 
ployed at  the  Navajo  Indian  School  at 
Tuba  City,  Arizona,  charged  that  the 
work  she  was  to  do  had  been  misrepre- 
sented so  that  when  she  arrived  she 
ifound  she  was  to  care  for  sick  children 
In  the  school  when  she  had  supposed 
that  she  was  to  do  field  work  and  have 
an  automobile.    This  was  in  November, 

1927. 

>  "Isn't  It  rather  late  to  bring  com- 
plaints?" Burke  asked  after  the  witness 
had  told  of  an  epidemic  at  the  school 
of  whooping  cough  and  measles  witii 
the  children  "coughing  and  spitting"  on 
the  floors  of  the  "crowded"  quarters. 

"I  am  not  complaining,  I  was  asKea 
to  come  here,"  Miss  Jones  answered^ 

"Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  hospital 
there  now?"  Burke  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  replied.  ^^     ^.  ,  ^ 

Miss  Jones  also  charged  that  nothing 
was  done"  to  stop  the  epidemic 
although  she  said  a  physician  attended 
the  children  and  prescribed  for  them. 

♦'The  dispensary  was  full  of  chemicals 
I  had  never  heard  of,"  she  said. 


Recent  Improvement  in  Welfare  of  Indians 
Outlined  in  Statement  Presented  to  House 

Grant   of   Citizenship,   Cain  in  Native  Population,  and 
Added  Health  Facilities  Cited  by  Federal  Bureau. 


Legislation  extending  citizenship  to  all 
Indians  in  the  United  States  was  cited 
Jaiiaarv  4  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  the  Interior,  in  sup- 
port of  its  claim  that  administration  of 
Indian  affairs  in  the  last  seven  years 
has  been  the  most  fruitful  in  the  100 
years  the  Indians  have  been  Government 
wards. 

The  Bureau  reviewed  its  work  in  a 
statement  prepared  for  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  The  statement 
follows  in  full  text: 

The  entire  \vealth  of  the  Indians  of 
this  country  in  the  fiscal  year  1921  was 
estimated  to  be  $716,705,500.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1928  the  estimated  Indian 
wealth  is  $1,648,075,274. 

The  Indian  population  in  1921  was 
340,838.  The  Indian  population  com- 
piled from  data  during  the  fiscal  year 
1928  is  355.901,  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 15,000. 

Appropriations  for  the  Indian  Service 
for  the  fiscal  year  1921  totaled  $10,028,- 
722.22.    For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 


30,  1928,  the  appropriations  for  the  In- 
dian Service  totaled  ?12,654,685.  | 

In  1921  the  total  number  of  Indian 
children  in  all  schools  was  62,764,  of 
whom  33.250  were  attending  public 
schools.  During  the  fiscal  year  1928 
there  were  68,881  pupils  enrolled  in  all 
schools,  and  of  that  number  34,163  were 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 

Appropriations  for  health  work  for 
the  fiscal  year  1921  totaled  $350,000, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1928,  $948,000 
was  specifically  authorized  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  addition  to  this  amount  other 
funds  have  been  allotted  for  conserva- 
tion of  health.  The  total  number  of 
hospitals  in  the  Indian  Service  in  1921 
was  81,  with  a  total  bed  capacity  of 
2,411.  This  number  has  been  increased 
over  the  period  of  seven  years  to  92 
with  a  bed  capacity  of  3,150. 

The  death  rate  of  Indians  in  1921  was 
approximately  24.8  per  thousand,  and 
the    death   rate    during    the    fiscal    year 


IContinmd  on  Page  10,  Column  i.] 


nated  as  trachoma-free  schools.    x>y  this 
method  of  segregation  it  is  believed  that 
much  progress  can  be  made  >"  the  ehmi- 
nation  of  this  disease  among  the  Indians. 
Bureau  Combats  Tuberculosis. 
Efforts  are  being  made  also  to  check 
the  widespread  prevalence  of  tuberculosis 
among  the  Indian  population  and  to  th  s 
end  increased  sanatorium  facilities  have 
been  provided  and  special  emphasis  has 
been     placed     on    preventive     measures 
both    in    schools    and    in    the    ordinary 
reservation         activities.         Sanatorium 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  childrens  uf- 
fering  from  tuberculosis  have  a  bed  ca- 
pacitl  of  874.    There  is  not  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  care  and  treatment  of  this 
disease  among  the  adult  Indian  popula- 

'over  a  period  of  seven  years  the  re- 
ceints  from  timber  sales  have  increased 
from  approximately  $1,400,000  to  ap- 
proximately $2,500,000  annulally.  The 
cost  of  timber  sale  administration  has 
been  less  than  21  cents  per  thousand  feet 
or  5-10  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts. 

A  total  of  4.894  allotments  have  been 
made  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation  in 
Arizona  covering  97,800  acres.     On  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation,  Montana,  4,301  al- 
lotments   were    made    covering    554  613 
acres.     Allotment  work  on  the  Flathead 
Reservation  was  completed  and  a  total 
of  920  allotments  made  covering  liSAHi 
acres     The  Act  of  June  4,  1920,  author- 
ized allotments  on  the  Crow  Reservation, 
n   Montana,  and   2,126   such  allotments 
were  made  covering  a  total  acreage  of 
1  654  412.    On  the  Fort  Belknap  Reserva- 
tion, 'in  Montana,  540,000  acres  »^e  di- 
vWed  into  1.171  allotments.    There  were 
1  402  allotments  made  on  the  public  do- 
main    in     different     States,     embracmg 
208,817  acres. 

Additional  Land  Irrigated. 
Legislation  was  obtained  authorizing 
an  appropriation  of  $5,500,000  for  the 
construction  of  the  Coolidge  Dam  in 
Arizona.  Under  this  authorization  ap- 
propriations have  been  obtamed  and  the 
dam  has  been  completed,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  irrigate  80,000  acres  of  ad- 
ditional lands.  40.000  of  which  are  on 
the  Pima  Indian  Reservation.  i 

The  appropriation  for  health  work  for 
the  fiscal  year  1929  is  $1,440,000,  or  four 
times  the  amount  that  was  appropriated  . 
for    this    same   work    seven    years    ago.  | 
The  number  of  doctors,  nurses  and  hos-  , 
p  tils   have   been   materially     increased, 
during  the  past  seven  years,  there  being 
now  17  more  hospitals  than  we  had  in 
the  Indian  Service  seven  years  ago.    Ihe 
Medical  Service  has  been  reorganized,  the 
salaries    of   employes   have   been   mate^ 
rially    increased,    the    Indians    are    now 
doing   more   farming  than   ever   before 
therf  being  5,000  more  Indians  engaged 
in  industrial  activities  "o^^t^an  at  the 
beginning  of  the  administration  of  torn- 
mis^ioner  Burke.  ,  , 

The  Indian  citizenship  bil  was  passed 
bv  Congress  during  the  administration 
of  Commissioner  Burke,  .«t^"*""f.  Vf  ] 
7cn^hip  to  all  Indians  in  the  Lnited 
States%nd  some  of  the  most  mipartant 
ogislation  in  the  history  of  the  Indian 
Service  has  been  enacted  during  that 
time.  For  instance,  the  passage  of  he 
act  exten.linir  the  trust  peno.l  on  the 
lands  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  M 
will   save  the  property  of  at  least    in.noo 
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192S  has  been  reduced  to  21.8  per  thou- 

IsHnd 

Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  cure 
and  prevent  the  spread  of  trachoma 
amonR  the  Indians.  To  this  end  the  ^a-  ^ 
vaio  Boarding  School  at  Fort  Defiance, 
Ariz.,  with  a  capacity  of  450  pupils,  and 
the  Tohatchi  Boarding  School  at  Tohat- 
chi,  N.  M.,  with  a  capacity  of  2d0  pupils, 
'and  the  San  Juan  Boarding  School  with 
a  capacity  of  200,  have  been  designated 
as  "trachoma^'  schools.  The  Chm  Lee 
Boarding  School  in  Arizona,  with  IbU 
capacity,  the  Charles  H.  Burke  School 
in  New  Mexico,  with  600  capacity,  and 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  School  in  Ari- 
zona, A'ith  450  capacity,  have  been  desig- 
nated as  trachoma-free  schools.  By  this 
method  of  segregation  it  is  believed  that 
much  progress  can  be  made  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  disease  among  the  Indians. 

Bureau  Combats  Tuberculosis. 

Efforts  are  being  made  also  to  check 
the  widespread  prevalence  of  tuberculosis 
among  the  Indian  population  and  to  this 
end  increased  sanatorium  facilities  have 
been  provided  and  special  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  preventive  measures 
both  in  schools  and  in  the  ordinary 
reservation         activities.  Sanatorium 

schools  for  the  benefit  of  childrens  uf- 
fering  from  tuberculosis  have  a  bed  ca- 
pacitl  of  874.  There  is  not  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  care  and  treatment  of  this 
disease  among  the  adult  Indian  popula- 
tion. ., 

Over  a  period  of  seven  years  the  re- 
ceipts from  timber  sales  have  increased 
from  approximately  $1,400,000  to  ap- 
proximately $2,500,000  annulally.  The 
cost  of  timber  sale  administration  has 
been  less  than  21  cents  per  thousand  feet 
or  5-10  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts. 

A  total  of  4.894  allotments  have  been 
made  on  the  Gila  River  Reserv^ation  m 
Arizona  covering  97,800  acres.  On  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation,  Montana,  4,301  al- 
lotments were  made  covering  554.613 
acres.  Allotment  work  on  the  Flathead 
Reservation  was  completed  and  a  total 
of  920  allotments  made  covering  123,457 
acres.  The  Act  of  June  4,  1920,  author- 
ized allotments  on  the  Crow  Reservation, 
in  Montana,  and  2,126  such  allotments 
were  made  covering  a  total  acreage  of 
1,654,412.  On  the  Fort  Belknap  Reserva- 
tion, in  Montana,  540,000  acres  w^e  di- 
vided into  1,171  allotments.  There  were 
1,402  allotments  made  on  the  public  do- 
main in  different  States,  embracing 
208,817  acres. 

Additional  Land  Irrigated. 
Legislation  was  obtained  authorizing 
an  appropriation  of  $5,500,000  for  the 
construction  of  the  Coolidge  Dam  m 
Arizona.  Under  this  authorization  ap- 
propriations have  been  obtained  and  the 
dam  has  been  completed,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  irrigate  80,000  acres  of  ad- 
ditional lands,  40,000  of  which  are  on 
the  Pima  Indian  Reservation. 

The  appropriation  for  health  work  for 
the  fiscal  year  1929  is  $1,440,000,  or  four 
times  the  amount  that  was  appropriated 
for  this  same  work  seven  years  ago. 
The  number  of  doctors,  nurses  and  hos- 
pitals have  been  materially  increased 
during  the  past  seven  years,  there  being 
now  17  more  hospitals  than  we  had  in 
the  Indian  Service  seven  years  ago.  The 
Medical  Service  has  been  reorganized,  the 
salaries  of  employes  have  been  mate- 
rially increased,  the  Indians  are  now 
doing  more  farming  than  ever  before^, 
there  being  5,000  more  Indians  engaged 
in  industrial  activities  now  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  administration  of  Com- 
missioner Burke. 

The  Indian  citizenship  bill  was  passed 
by  Congress  during  the  administration 
of  Commissioner  Burke,  extending  citi- 
zenship to  all  Indians  in  the  United 
States,  and  some  of  the  most  important 
legislation  in  the  history  of  the  Indian 
Service  has  been  enacted  during  that 
time.  For  instance,  the  passage  of  the 
act  extending:  the  trust  period  on  the 
lands  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  which 
will  save  the  property  of  at  least  10.000 
Indians  of  those  tribes,  which  property 
is  valued  at  millions  01  dollars. 

More  Funds  Sought. 

It  is  believed  that,  instead  of  annual 
appropriations  of  between  $12,000,000 
and  $15,000,000,  as  now  authorized  by 
Congress,  the  need  is  for  gradually  in- 
creased annual  appropriations  so  that  the 
Bureau  may  carefully  readjust  its  per- 
sonnel and'  activities.  Immediate  un- 
wieldy appropriations  could  not  be  ad- 
ministered economically  and  wisely. 

For  example,  more  doctors  are  needed, 
more  medical  experts  on  trachoma  and 
tuberculosis,  more  sanatoria  and  more 
sanatorium  schools.  There  should  be  at 
least  200  more  nurses  for  field  service. 
Twenty-five  additional  hospitals  for  In- 
dians iiow  without  adeouate  hospital  fa- 
cilities should  be  provided. 

Indian  schools  should  have  a  minimum 
per  capita  allowance  of  $300,  which 
amount  is  necessary  if  those  schools  are 
to   operate   with   modern    standards. 
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Deals  with  Policies  of  Indian  Bureau,  Welfare 
of  the  Indian,  Appropriations  and  Salaries 


In  expressing  his  appreciation  for 
Riverside's  attitude  toward  the 
work  of  the  Indian  bureau  as  re- 
flected in  Sherman  Institute,  and 
for  the  cooperation  afforded  the 
department  by  the  city  and  county 
health  departments,  Hon.  Charles 
Henry  Burke,  comirxiissloner  of  In- 
dian affairs,  In  an  address  at 
Sherman  Institute  last  night,  de- 
clared that  nothing  gave  him  more 
encouragement  than  what  had  been 
revealed  by  his  visit  here. 

The  distinguished  official  was 
prevailed  upon  by  Superintendent 
F.  M.  Conser  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks following  dinner  served  in 
the  domestic  science  building,  the 
guests,  numbering  more  than  100, 
Including  a  number  of  city  officials 
and  citizens  who  have  been  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  school,  and 
the  nearly  80  instructors  who  make 
up  the  teaching  force.  The  meal 
was  prepared  and  served  by  the 
girls  of  the  domestic  science  de- 
partment, in  the  style  for  which 
they  have  become  noted. 

During  the  dinner  hour  the  com- 
pany was  entertained   by  some   of 
the  musical  and  histrionic  talent  of 
the  institution,  William  Lorentlno 
and  Jose  Cajete,  in  Hawaiian  cos- 
tume,  contributing   several   instru- 
mental  numbers  on  the  steel  gui- 
tar.    "A  New  Girl  at  R.H."    (Ra- 
mona  Home),  presented  by  a  dozen 
Indian  girls,  was  a  refreshingly  or- 
iginal skit  which  cleverly  described 
In  dialogue  and  song  the  episodes 
•in  the   life   of  a   Sherman  student. 
So  well  did  the  performers  acquit 
themselves       that       Commissioner 
Burke   later   requested   Superinten- 
dent Conser  to  convey  to  them  his 
personal  gratitude. 

The  cast  participating  in  the  se- 
nior girls'  playlet  comprised  Hazel 
Magee,    Bobble   Lamoreaux,   Wino- 
na   Lincoln,    Adella    Brown,    Susie 
Condlo.    Agatha    Crouch,    Barbara 
Helen,      Agnes      Slllabji,      Sylvena 
Scott,    Amy    Washoe,    Mabel    Pina, 
Vemocka    Scott,    Pascuallta    Artey, 
May  Johnson,     Elsie     Salane   and 
Mildred   Hart. 
Cooperation  Along  Health  liincs 
Dr.  W^  B.  Wells,  city  and  county 
health   commissioner,   in   extending 
a   few   words   of   greeting   to      the 
guest    of    honor,    took    occasion    to 
sound    a   note   of   appreciation   for 
the   type    of    work    that    has    been 
accomplished     at     Sherman.     The 
health    department,    he    said,    had 
enjoyed   the   most   thorough   coop- 
eration  along   health    lines   at   the 
hands  of  C.  L.  Ellis,  district  super- 
intendent   of    tl  e      Mission    Indian 
agency  here,  and  of  Superintendent 

Conser. 

Dr.  Wells  foresaw  great  progress 
along   health      lines      In    Riverside 
countv.  and  in  this  connection  re- 
ferred    to     the     rehabilitation     of 
March    field    and    to    the    proposed 
government  hospital  at  Soboba,  the 
appropriation    for    which,    $30,000, 
I  will  be  virtually  increased  to  $o0,- 
'  000  by  reason  of  the  labor  that  will 
be   supplied   by   Sherman  students. 
Ira   C.   Landls,    newly   appointor' 
city  superintendent  of  schools,  wa 
called    upon,    and      in      addressin 
himself  to   the   teaching   staff,    re 
minded  the  Instructors     that  they 
were  engaged  In  one  of  the  great 
est   of   professions,   one  concernln- 
which  they  need  not  feel  backwar 
In  "talking  shop."     The  relations  o 
the   city   schools  and   Sherman,   h 
said,  had  been  most  happy,  and  th 
character  of  the   product  sent      i 
from  Sherman  highly  regarded   by 
the  former. 

Nursing  System  in  Field 
Commissioner  Burke  recalled 
that  he  had  visited  Riverside  on 
two  former  occasions,  the  first  visit 
having  been  made  more  than  15 
years  ago,  and  the  last  six  years 
ago  ,shortly  after  he  had  been 
made  commissioner.  He  first  knew 
of  Sherman  institute,  he  said,  as 
much  as  30  years  ago.  when  as  a 
congressman  he  served  on  the  In- 
dian affairs  committee,  under  the 
leadership  of  Hon.  James  S.  Sher- 
man, in  whose  honor  the  school 
was  named.  Mr.  Sherman,  he  said 
seemed  always  to  have  a  special 
concern  for  the  school  here. 

The  two  most  Important  Items 
stressed  by  the  Indian  bureau  are 
education  and  health,  Mr.  Burke 
said.  While  It  has  been  difficult  to 
make  the  advancement  desired,   it 


tHbal  estates  l>e  released.     Con- 
siderable woath  has  been  amass- 
ed through   the   development  of 
natural  resources  In  many  cases, 
and  those  who  would  profit  by 
the  relinquishment  of  this  A%ealth 
and  its  profligate  dissipation  are 
busy  with  their  proi>a^ncla,  even 
to   the   extent   of   advocaUng   the 
abolition  of  the  Indian  bureau! 
Commissioner    Burke      reminded 
his    hearers    that    the    problem    is 
more    the    problem    of    the    people 
than  it  is  that  of  the  government 

ner  se. 

In  closing,  the  commissioner 
gave  the  instructors  a  word  of  en- 
couragement, alluding  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  classification  act,  which 
he  said  would  be  helpful,  and  to 
the  Welch  bill,  which  he  confident- 
ly  expected  would  become  a  law  by 
July  1.  This  measure,  he  said, 
would  add  to  the  compensation  of 
the  employes  of  the  service  an  av- 
erage  sum    of   approximately   $140 

a  year. 

Before  adjourning     the  meeting, 
Superintendent   Conser   called      to 
their    feet    the      Indian      employes 
present.     The  group  Included  Fred 
Long,   who   has  been  with  the   in- 
stitution more  than  40  years;    Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Joe    Scholder,    who    also 
have  been  connected  with  Sherman 
for  many  years;  Bemis  Pierce,  for 
mer    football    star;    Mr.    and    M^ 
Bert   Jameson,    Miss   Julia      V|j^s, 
Miss      Mae      Roberts,      ^^^^T      ^® 
Schene,      Clarence      CanAljell    and 
Kenneth  Marmon. 


and  Jose  Cajete,  m   ""^  instru- 

tume,   contributing   ««^^'^^^^'^''g\^i. 
mental   numbers  on  the  steel   gvt 
tar       "A  Kew  Girl  at  K.H.      (Ka 
r^ona  Home),  presented  by  ^  do^^J^ 
Indian  girls,  ^vas  ^-^^freshmgly  or 
ic;inal  skit  which  cleverly  <iesc"^/<^ 
I  i^  dialogue  and  song  the  eP  sode^ 
in   the    life    of   a    Sherman   student. 
-Srr-wrBn  rtte-ttre-pertormers  acquit 
themselves       that       Commissioner 
Burke  later  requested  Superinten- 
dent Conser  to  convey  to  them  his 
personal  gratitude. 

The  cast  participating  In  the  se- 
nior girls'  playlet  comprised  Hazel 
Magee,   Bobbie  Lamoreaux,   \V  ino- 
na    Lincoln.    Adella    Brown     Suse 
(-ondio     Agatha    Crouch,    Barbara 
Helet'    Aines      SiUab.i       Sylvena 
Scott,    Amy    Washoe,    Mabel    Plna, 
Vemocka    Scott,    Pascualita    Arte>, 
Ma?  Johnson,     Elsie     Salane   and 

Mildred   Hart.  T.«np^ 
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health  department,  he  said,  had 
enMed  the  most  thorough  coop- 
eration along  health  lines  at  the 
eraiion  s  district  super- 
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000  by  reason  of  the  labor  that  will 
Tsupplied  by  Sl^erman  students^ 
Ira  C.  Landis,   newly   appointed 
citv  superintendent  of  schools,  wa 
"alU   upon,    and     In      addi^ssm, 
himself  to   the  teachmg   staff,    re 
minded  the  instructors     th^yj'^^ 
were  engaged  in  one  of  the  great 
Tsf  of  prof esslons,  one  concernlni 
which  they  need  not  feel  back^^ai 
Tn  "talking  shop.-     The  relations  o 
the  city  schools  and  Sherman,  h 
safd.  hid  been  most  happy,  and  th 
character  of  the  product  sent     i 
irom  Sherman  highly  regarded  b 
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that   he   had   visited    R'^«"^«    °f, 
two  former  occasions,  the  f  rs* jisit 
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years   ago,   and   the   last  six  > 
ago  ,shortly  after     he     had     been 
made  commissioner     He  first  knejs 
of   Sherman   institute,    he   said     as 

much  as  30  yea„  ^-^«;-  rThe^nt 
rn^Tf?rcrmu}ee.  under  - 

leadership  of  Hon.  J^«»«!  f  ^^^^^j 
man     in   whose   honor   the    scnooi 
was  named.     Mr.  Sherman,  he  sa  d 
Teemed   always   to   have   a   special 
concern  for  the  school  here 

The  two  most  important  items 
stressed  by  the  Indian  hurea^  are 
education  and  health,  ^r-  f  urke 
said.  While  It  has  been  diff icuU  to 
make  the  advancement  desired,  it 
Zll  as  though  the  government 
would  be  a  little  more  generous  m 
me  Juture  in  the  way  of  appropria- 

"Thad  always  been  his  desire   he 
said,  to  have  cooperation  in  health 
work  and   in  the  ^Vf^em  of  nurs- 
ing  in   the   field.      The   latter   has 
•e;iaced  the  old  system  of  ema>loy- 
ng  matrons.     Good     progress  has 
Ten  made,  the  new     arrangement 
affording  a     wonderful     field  for 
service,  the  nurses  teaching  clean 
nness   and   sanitation     and   other- 
^.^se  building  UP  the  standard     o 
living   on  the  reservations.     Alter 
July  1  more  money  will  be  avail- 
able for  hospitals,  nurses  and  doc- 

'Goveniinent  Will  Wean  Chan?^^ 
The^e    is   coming,    the    com- 
missioner observed,  perhaps  in  an- 
other generation,  when  the  Severn 
ment  will  relinquish  its  superv-'o^ 
of  the  Indians.     They  wi  1  then  be 
a  part  of  and  dependent  on      the 
Lmxiiunity.     The  Indian  can  tak 
his   place   in   the   world   alongbiae 
anv    other   race,      with     the   same 
tiainmg    in  the  speaker's  opinion. 
It  is  th^  government's  purpose  to 
make  the  Indian  lelf-reliant. 

in    this    connftlon.    reference 

was  made  to  tit  de«»an«H,  "' 
^lu^ny.  mcludif  the  Indians 
themselves,  thaflunds  held     la 


inesent.     The  group  lnciu( 
Long    ^vho  has   been  with   the   m- 
stuution  more  than  40  years;   Mr. 
fn!,    Mrs    Joe   Scholder.    who    also 
have  been  connected  with  Sherman 
^o'many  years;  Bemis  Plerc«.  Co- 
rner   football    star;    Mn    and    Mi^ 
Bert   Jameson,   Miss   J"'^      -. 

'^^^^^      "'"riarence""' Can^  and  I 
Schene,      Claience      i^aurp^ 

1  Kenneth  Marnion. 


DESERT  SUN 


AND  EARLY  DAYS 
ARE  DISCUSSED 

Daniel  E.  Murphy,  ^puty  disburs- 
ing agent  of  the  U.^^Indian  Ser- 
vice, was  the  principal  speaker  at 
the 'chamber  of  Commerce  luncheon 
in  the  La  Palma  Hotel,  Tuesday 
noon.  Mr.  Murphy  did  not  come  to 
make  a  speech,  but  a  number  asked 
hijn  questions  regarding  local  Indian 
affairs,  and  in  answering  the  ques- 
tions Mr.  Murphy  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting talk. 

He  said  there  are  257,000  acres  m 
Indian  reservations  in  this  district, 
having  an  appraised  valuation  of 
three  million  doUars.  The  Indian 
■population  at  the  time  of  me  last 
cen5U«   Wim  ii"i 35   in  this  district. 

There  are  five  day  schools  for  the 
Indians  of  the  district,  the  schools 
at  Arlington  and  Banning,  (Sher- 
man and  St.  Boniface,  respectively) 
being  the  largest.  About  200  stu- 
dents  of  the   district  are   enrqlled   at 

Sherman   and    about   75   in   St.   Bom- 

face 

The  Indian  Service  has  secured  an 
appropriation  of  $30,000  for  a  hos- 
pital at  Soboba. 

The  Palm  Springs  Indians  are  po- 
tentially the  wealthiest  in  the  dis- 
trict The  50  Indians  located  here 
have  31,000  acres  of  land  having  an 
appraised  value  of  a  half  million 
dollars.  Sixteen  hundred  acres  of 
this  is  in  Palm  Canyon,  a  proposed 
national  monument,  and  having  been 
appraised  at  $23,500. 

Although  Indian  affairs  are  on  the 
tribal  basis  now,  the  government  is 
attempting  to  individualize  the  In- 
dians. The  Indian  lands  in  Palm 
Springs  are  tentatively  allotted,  it 
being  the  intention  to  allot  to  each 
Indian  the  land  he  now  occupies. 
AH  unalloted  land  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  tribe,  and  any  Indian  who 
refuses  to  accept  his  allotment  has 
his    pro-rated    interest   in    the    tribal 

An    Indian   who    accepts   his    allot- 
ment may   receive   title  to   the   land 
after  which  he  can  do  anything  with 
it   he    desires.     He    can   lease    it    or 
sell  it,  and  the  entire  proceeds  from 
?he  land  belong  to  him.     His   status 
becomes  the  same  as  that  of  a  whit, 
man.     Many  Indians   on  other   reser- 
vations who  have  accepted   their  al- 
lotments,  have   become    wealthy,   for 
then  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
direct  their  own  affairs  absolutely. 
Adler  Tells  of  Early  Days 
Otto    Adler,    proprietor    of    the    La 
Palma,    told    of    the    first    efforts^  m 
Palm   Springs  toward   community  co- 
operation.    Mr.  Adler  came  to  Palm 
Springs   18   years  ago.     He   was   pre- 
ceded   by    Mrs.    Nellie    Coffman    and 
her  two  sons,  proprietor  of  the  Des- 
ert inn,  and  Dr.  Murray.    Bight  years 
ago  Mr.  Adler  was  very  active,  with 
a  few  others  here,  in  promoting  the 
first  Desert  Play,  which  has  now.^^- 
come   a  nationally-known   production 
Dr    J    J.   Kocher,  president  of  tne 
Chamber   of    Commerce,    told    of   the 
first  board  of  trade  in  Palm  Springs. 
The  early  organization  had  many  in- 
teresting   events.      Ten   y/ars   ago    a 
big    celebration    was    held,    when    an 
enormous    sledge-hammer,    placed    m 
a  large  casket  made  by  Mr.  DeMuth 
was  carried  to  a  funeral  pyre.     The 
procession    marched    to    the    tune    of 
Tosti's   "Good-Bye,"   and   with   proper 
ceremonies,  the  hammer  was  cremat- 

^Another  important  event  in  the 
lite  of  the  early  organization  was 
the  celebration  of  the  25th  wedding 
anniversary  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ottp 
Adler.  They  were  presented  with 
a  great  loving  cup  at  that  time,  m 
the  year  1919.  The  cup  was  manu- 
factured in  Palm  Springs,  and  on  it 
was  inscribed.  "In  commemoration  of 
the  25th  Wedding  Anniversary  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Otto  Adler,  Palm  Sprin*. 
California,  1894-1919."  The  cup  #as 
brought  to  the  table  Tuesday/nd 
passed  around  for  all  toadmire- 
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Indian  Commissioner 
Has  Fine  Opportunity 


J.  RHOADES,  new  com- 
missioner of  Indian  af- 
fairs, in  a  recent  state- 
ment declared  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  bureau 
under  his  direction  to  make  the 
Indians  self-supporting  through  ed- 
ucation. 

If  that  means  that  he  intends  to 
make  them  over  after  the  pattern 
of  their  white  neighbors,  no  great- 
er mistake  could  be  made. 

But  the  past  record  '©f  the  new 
commissioner  gives  another  cue  to: 

i 

his   meaning. 

Education  is  not  entirely  a  mat- 
ter of  books. 

What  he  probably  means  is  to 
see  to  it  that  they  arc  intelligent- 
ly  directed  to  get  the  best  out  of 
life  in  the  better  practice  of  their 
own  habits  and  customs. 


doing  what   work   they  could   find 
to  do  on  the  outside. 

Very  different  also  are  the  Utesl 
of  Colorado  and  Utah  and  the  Slouxj 
of  the  Dakotas  and  Montana. 


Too  often  our  own  thinking  re- 
garding the  Indians  is  muddled. 
We  lump  them  all  together,  for- 
getting that  the  cultures  of  the 
various  tribes  differ  almost  as 
widely  as  those  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  for  example. 

The  Navajos,  for  instance,  the 
most  numerous  of  all,  are  a  pasto- 
ral people,  owning  large  flocks  of 
sheep  and  many  horses  and  mov- 
ing from  place  to  place  in  search 
of  pasturage. 

The  Pueblos,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  lived 
in  villages,  cultivating  small  hold- 
ings in  the  immediate  vicinity  and 


As    the   New   York   World    well 

puts  the  matter; 

To  pretend  that  the  Indians 
of  these  and  many  other  tribes, 
'now  or  in  the  long  run,  could 
for  their  own  good  be  herded 
together,  taught  In  the  same 
schoolrooms  and  workshops  to 
do  the  same  daily  tasks,  and 
then  turned  loose  to  make  their 
own  way  as  best  they  could, 
would  be  absurd. 

A  government  policy,  as  has 
been  often  suggested,  of  wean- 
ing the  Indians  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible away  from  their  tribal 
life  and  then  doing  away  with 
their  reservations  would  only 
add  another  unpardonable 
wrong  to  the  many  inflicted 
upon  them  in  the  past. 

The  communal  life  of  the 
Indians  is  essential  to  their 
survival  as  a  race.  To  break 
up  their  tribal  groups,  scatter 
them  at  random  and  abolish 
their  reservations  v/ould  not  be 
prog:ress;  it  would  mean  thei 
rapid   destruction. 


The  melancholy  story  of  that  de- 
struction already  has  been  written 
in  California  and  other  states 
v/here  such  a  program  has  been 
practiced.  The  situation  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  new  commissioner  to 
put  into  force  policies  that  will  be 
of  benefit  to  the  Indians,  not  a 
continuation  of  the  exploitation 
that  would  spell  their  ultimate 
ruin.  / 


[FACE  W 


An  Indian.  ll?lngTn  l^bal  relations 
on  an  Indian  reservation  Ifl  not  sub- 
ject to  state  laws.  Attorney  "^'i**^^ 
argued  yesterday  in  superior  coi^t  in' 
a  habeas  corpus  heating  for  PranK 
Piper,  member  of  a  Santa  Ysabel  In- 
dian tribe.  _ 

Piper  had  been  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  grand  theft  and  had  been  remanded 
to  jail  by  the  committing  magistrate, 
m  default  of  $1000  bail,  to  await  trial 
in  superior  cotirt.  Judge  Andrews  who 

teard  the  argument  for  the  writ,  de- 
nied the  application  and  the  redskin 
must  take  his  turn  In  the  prisoners' 
dock    together    with    pale-face    viola-- 
tors  of  the  state's  laws. 

Piper  Is  charged  with  having  appro- 
priated a  horse,  the  Property  of  an- 
other Indian.  He  has  admitted^  using 

the  cayuse,  but  claims  that  he  only 
1  "borrowed"  the  animal  and  later  re- 
i  turned  It  to  its  pasture. 


San  Diego  Union,. 
Calif.,  ^sn-   6,  1923. 
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Washingtonians  Guard  and  Dii*ect  Billionaire 


Business 


The  Chief  Studies  a  motion  Picture  Machine. 
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BY  GEOKdE   II.   DACY. 

HE  Department  of  Interior, 
through  its  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  plays  banker  for  our 
rrmnant  American  redskins, 
whoso    total    fortune    at    this 

amounts  to  considerably  more 
11,000,000,000  — wealth      which. 

it  be  apportioned  equally,  would 

that  each  Indian  would  possess 
ih  jT)    cash    or   readily 
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•lines  among:  (^ertain  of  the  leading 
ribes — sees  to  it  onicially  that  the  In- 
dians are  prevented  as  far  as  possible 
from  wasting  their  wealth  prodigally. 
The  richest  producing  oil  field  in 
the  country  is  on  the  Osage  res- 
ervation, on  land  which  the  Osages 
purchased  from  the  Cherokees  some 
years  ago  for  $1.25  an  acre.  In  this 
pai-tlcular  case  the  mineral  rights 
were  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  Osage  tribe.  Hence  all  the  red- 
skins share  equally  In  the  oil  royal- 
ties.     Certain     Osage     families    were 
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trades  and  agriculture.  They  are 
cspeciallv  interested  in  stock  raising. 
The  girls  are  also  educated  along 
practical  lines,  special  attention  being 
devoted  to  household  science  and  the 
home-making  arts. 

The  Indian  day  schools  were  among 
the  fir.st  in  this  country  to  furnish 
medical  and  dental  service,  free  noon 
lunches  and  scientiHc  attention  to 
protect  the  well-being  of  the  dark- 
skinned  scholars.  The  Indians  wel- 
come  civilization  warmly  and  are  en- 
thusiastic about  the  efficient  educa- 
tlon  of  the  younger  generation,  in- 
,Viaii    parents   ha--   -nnfribntod    In    ex 


missionaries.  During  a  recent  year 
IJncle  Sam  cared  for  20,000  Indian 
patients  at  78  special  hospitals  which 
the  Oovcrnment  operates  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  the  red  men  and  their 
families.  The  former  isolaton  of  the 
aborigines,  who  annually  died  by  the 
thousands  because  of  the  dearth  of 
medical  attention  and  hospitals,  has 
been  lifted.  Today  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions have  metamorphosed  Into  health 
centers. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  now 
spends  more  than  half  a  million  dol- 
lars a  vear  in  health  campaigns 
the     Indians.       The    army     of 
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BY  GEORGE  H.   DACY. 

HE  Department  of  Interior, 
through  its  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  plays  banker  for  our 
remnant  American  redskins, 
whose  total  fortune  at  this 
amounts  to  considerably  more 
$1 ,000.000,000  —  wealth  which, 
it  be  apportioned  equally,  would 
that  each  Indian  would  possess 
than    $3,000    in   cash   or   readily 


time 

than 

could 

mean 

more 

negotiable  assets. 

That  lament,  "Lo  the  poor  Indian." 
might  appropriately  be  revised  to, 
••Ho,  the  rich  redskin."  In  many 
cases  it  then  would  be  applicable. 
Led  bv  Jackson  Barnett,  multi- 
millionaire Indian  of  Oklahoma,  re- 
puted to  be  the  wealthiest  aborigine 
in  the  United  States,  these  capitalists 
of  the  Osage,  Apache,  Sioux.  Co- 
manche, Cherokee  and  other  tribes 
enjoy  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  which 
fattened  bank  balances  provide. 

Squaws  in  gaudy  blankets  and 
former  chieftains  wearing  moccasins 
and  derby  hats  or  patent  leather  shoes 
and  no  hats  drive  showy  automobiles 
of  the  most  costly  makes  and  live  in 
elaborate  homes  equipped  with  every 
convenience  and  comfort. 

During  your  travels,  if  you  chance 
to  visit  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Colorado  Springs, 
or  other  Western  cities  where  rich 
red  men  congregate,  you  will  see  many 
incongruous  sights.  A  Norman  war- 
rior clad  in  armor  snatched  from  the 
days  when  armies  fought  with  bows 
and  crossbows  and  set  down  on  his 
war  horse  in  front  of  the  White  House 
would  create  no  greater  interest  than 
do  some  of  the  wealthiest  red  men 
when  they  travel.  They  receive  the 
same  popular  attention  which  a  cham- 
pion pugilist  elicits. 
The  motoring  age  which  has  gripped 
this  country  in  its  steel-bound  grasp 
has  also  won  the  taciturn  approbation 
of  the  Indians.  Indian  ponies  and 
bronchos  have  waned  in  popularity. 
The  "steel  horse"  which  does  not  tire 
is  now  the  favorite  medium  of  loco- 
motion. The  uneducated  veterans  of  . 
the  various  tribes  as  well  as  their  col- ; 
lege-trained  sons  and  daughters  are 
automobile    enthusiasts. 

In  certain  respects,  the  automobile 
has  been  a  drawback  to  Indii\n  im- 
provement. The  redskins  mortgage 
whatever  they  possess  in  order  to 
purchase  motor  cars.  After  they  se- 
cure the  horseless  carriages,  they  fre- 
<»»Aently  neglect  their  farm  crops  and 
Ojher  work  in  order  to  tour.  The 
automobile  is  the  prize  modern  vehicle 
of  the  nomadic  redskin.  It  aids  him 
In    travehng   long   distances   in   short 

periods. 

The  Osages  of  Oklahoma  are  the 
"Vanderbilts"  and  "Rockefellers" 
among  American  tribesmen.  Their 
annual  oil  royalties  and  bonuses  are 
80  large  that  these  descendants  of  a 
primitive  race,  like  the  "stars  of  the 
cinema  world,"   roll   in   riches. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  aver- 
age income  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  on  the  Osage  reservation  has 
amounted  to  approximately  $12,000. 
This  means  $1,000  in  cash  per  month 
to  Invest  or  spend.  TTncle  Sam,  wise 
and  watchful  guardian  of  the  "van- 
ishing race" — census  figures  show 
population    increases    Instead    of    de- 


linos  among  certain  of  the  leading 
ribes — sees  to  it  officially  that  the  In- 
dians are  prevented  as  far  as  possible 
from  wasting  their  wealth  prodigally. 
The  richest  producing  oil  field  in 
the  country  is  on  the  Osage  res- 
ervation, on  land  which  the  Osages 
purchased  from  the  Cherokees  some 
years  ago  for  $1.25  an  acre.  In  this 
particular  case  the  mineral  rights 
were  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  Osage  tribe.  Hence  all  tlie  red- 
skins share  equally  in  the  oil  royal- 
ties. Certain  Osage  families  were 
paid  as  much  as  $80,000  during  the 
last  12  months  in  oil  land  returns. 
During  a  recent  year  more  than 
$14,000,000  in  bonuses  was  distributed 
among  the  Indians  as  a  result  of  a 
sale  of  Osage  leases.  This  famous 
Osage  reservation,  whose  story  has 
echoed  around  the  world,  produces 
in  the  neighborhood  of  42,000,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  annually. 

A  recent  census  by  the  Interior 
Department  reports  that  there  are 
now  some  341,000  Indians  in  the 
United  States.  Another  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  the  historical  "van- 
ishing people"  really  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  "multiplying  race,"  is  offered 
by  Government  records,  which  show 
that  our  aborigines  increased  one- 
twenty-fifth  in  total  number  during 
the   last   10  years. 

The  Cherokee  Indians  of  North 
Carolina  have  been  foremost  in  "fill- 
ing the  shoes"  of  their  departed 
brethren  during  the  last  decade. 
There  are  now  some  12,000  Cherokees 
living  comfortably  in  the  highland 
sections  of  the  Tarheel  State.  A 
dozen  years  back,  when  all  Cherokee 
heads  were  counted,  the  total  added 
up  to  only  7,914. 

How  has  this  modern  miracle  been 
produced?  How  is  it  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  New  World  are  Increasing,  when 
public  opinion  has  long  plqtured 
them  as  speeding  toward  extinction, 
following  the  trail  of  the  departed 
bison   which    they  once   hunted? 

Our  mounting  Indian  population  Is 
a  reflection  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  introducing 
modem  sanitation  into  Indian  homes. 
Furthermore,  Uncle  Sam  has  pro- 
vided skilled  medical  attention  to  pro- 
tect the  red  men  from  diseases,  con- 
tagions and  infections.  Hospitals 
are  now  available  where  the  sick  and 
diseased  Indians  are  cared  for  and 
restored  to  health.  The  aborigines 
are  mastering  the  "sciences  of  their 
paleface  guai'dians."  Indians  from 
Dakota  to  I^ouisiana  and  from  P^lorida 
to  Oregon  are  learning  and  practic- 
ing the  fundamental  rules  of  health. 
Education  thus  has  shunted  the  for- 
mer frequent  visits  of  the  "grim 
reaper"  onto  the  sidetrack. 

During  recent  times  the  United 
States  Government  has  been  a  kind 
and  faithful  protector  of  the  New 
World's  fii^t  owners.  Uncle  Samuel 
has  handled  the  business  affairs  of  the 
redskins  in  masterly  manner.  He  has 
spared  no  effort  in  the  education  and 
reclamation  of  these  primitive  peoples. 
Our  remaining  Indians  are  developing 
into  desirable  national  assets  as  they 
react  to  the  upbuilding  influences  of 
civilization. 

Those  who  have  private  axes  which 
they  wish  to  whet  against  the  politi- 
cal grindstone  start  outcries  every 
once  In  so  often  about  the  oppressed, 
downtrodden    Indian.     These   accusa- 
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tions  are  without  foundation.  The  In- 
dian race  at  present  is  more  affluent, 
better  educated,  healthier,  better 
housed  and  fed  than  any  other  body 
of  dependents  on  the  world's  map. 

It  was  more  than  one  century  ago 
when  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of 
War  under  President  James  Monroe, 
created  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Previous  to  that  time  the 
United  States  Government  had  neg- 
lected the  Indians.  Strife  appeared 
on  innumerable  occasions  between 
the  whites  and  the  reds.  The  story 
of  our  Indian  warfare,  written  in  let- 
ters of  blood,  is  one  of  which  mod- 
ern civilization  is  justly  ashamed. 

*    *    *    * 

THE  Government's  first  step  toward 
assuming  the  official  protectorate 
over  the  Indians  was  an  act  of  the 
heart  and  friendship.  Neither  consti- 
tutional requirement  nor  treaty 
agreement  with  the  English  obliged 
the  United  States  to  accept  such  a 
trust  Our  national  authorities  might 
have  treated  the  Ihdians  as  a  con- 
quered race  and  abandoned  them  to 
survive  or  perish.  Such  a  procedure 
would  have  eliminated  for  all  time 
our' perplexing  Indian  problem.  Uncle 
Sam,  however,  preferred  to  play 
straight  and  square  with  \\^  former 
foemen.  Their  perpetuity  and  pros- 
perity are  the  results  of  that  Federal 

decision. 

The  office  of  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  was  created  in  1832.  From 
then  to  now,  31  different  occupants 
have  held  the  office.  In  1849,  when 
the  Department  of  Interior  was  or- 
ganized, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
passed  from  the  War  Department  into 
its  hands,  where  it  has  since  remained. 
The  civilization  and  education  of  the 
Indian  race  constitute  an  everlasting 
monument  to  that  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment service. 


Thomas  Jefferson,  peering  through 
the  eyeglasses  of  potentialities,  sensed 
the  need  of  protection  for  the  red- 
skins even  during  the  early  days  of 
this  Republic.  If  you  will  thurnb 
over  the  venerable  records  of  Con- 
gress,  you  will  find  that  in  one  of  his 

messages  President  ^^^f^^^'^.i^'^^.^t 
an  effective  Indian  policy  \n  these 
words:  "In  truth,  the  ultimate  point 
of  rest  and  happiness  for  the  Indians 
is  to  let  our  settlements  and  theirs 
meet  and  blend  together,  to  intermi^ 
and  become  one  people.  Incorporate 
ing  themselves  with  us  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States  is  what  the  natural 
process  of  things  will  bring  on;  it  Is 
better  to  promote  than  to  retard  it. 
It  is  better  for  them  to  be  identified 
with  us,  ayid  preserved  m  the  occii- 
nation  of  their  lands,  than  be  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  being  a  separate 
people.'* 

From  a  small  beginning,  inaugurated 
a  half  century  ago,  the  Government 
has  built  a  great  institution  which  is 
molding  our  swarthy-skinned  neigh- 
bors into  desirable  American  citizens. 
Three  years  ago  Congress  enacted 
legislation  which  extended  citizenship 
rights  to  all  Indians  living  in  America. 
Prior  to  that  action,  only  about  two 
of  every  three  redmen  were  legal 
American  citizens.  Today  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  is  the  flag  of  the  amalga- 
mated tribes.  Their  patriotism  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
12,000  American  redskins  fought  in 
the  American  Army  during  the  World 
War. 

You  may  have  been  misled  by  the 
statement  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  concerning  the  billion-dollar 
Indian  estate.  Unfortunately,  the 
ownership  of  this  wealth  is  not  ap. 
portioned  equably  among  all  the 
tribes.  Some  Indians  are  poor,  others 
are  rich.    Regular  rations  were  Issued 


to  12,000  Indians  last  year,  while  there 
are  many  aged  and  decrepit  Redmen 
who  are  Government  pensioners.  Less 
than  4  per  cent  of  the  remnant  sav- 
ages have  to  depend  on  Federal  char- 
ity, while  the  others  are  either  self- 
supporting  or  else  participate  in  the 
incomes  from  tribal  estates. 

The  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
difficult  to  transform  the  happy 
hunter  into  a  contented  farmer  has 
been  violated  in  the  case  of  the  Amer- 
ican aborigines,  who  have  turned  to 
agriculture  as  a  permanent  business. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  2,000,000  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep  now  owned  by  In- 
dian stockmen  are  valued  at  ^about 
$36,000,000.  Forty-three  thousand  In- 
dian farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  now  cultivating  900,000  acres 
of  farming  land. 

*  *  *  ♦ 
A  NY  inventory  of  the  United  States 
•'"*•  Treasury  funds  invariably  focuses 
the  interest  of  public  opinion  upon 
the  tribal  funds  of  this  country's  first 
settlers.  Twenty-five  million  dollars 
now  stand  to  the  credit  of  the  differ- 
ent tribes  in  Washington.  In  addi- 
tion, the  various  individual  Indians 
have  more  than  $35,000,000  on  deposit 
in  1,000  different  bonded  banks 
throughout  the  country.  These  Indians 
are  also  the  owners  of  $80,000,000 
worth  of  standing  timber.  Some 
200,000  redskins  have  been  granted 
allotments  of  40,000,000  acres  of  land 
valued  at  one-half  a  billion  dollars. 
Additional  35,000,000  acres  of  Indian 
lands  still  remain  to  be  allotted. 
About  one  of  every  three  Indians  in 
the  United  States  is  no  longer  a  ward 
of  the  Government  and  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Commissioner  Burke 
oi'  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
These  civilized  savages  have  proved 
their  competency  to  handle  their  per- 
sonal  business   affairs. 

The     Oovernment,     during     reotnt 
years,  has  loaned  money  to  deserving 


Indians  in  order  that  they  might 
build  homes  and  equip  and  stock  their 
farms.  These  loans  have  been  made 
for  periods  of  four  to  six  years  with- 
out Interest,  a  total  of  more  than 
$4,000,000  being  distributed  in  that 
way.  These  congressional  appropria- 
tions have  enabled  many  Indian 
farmers  to  become  self-supporting. 
The  40,000  Government  wards  who 
have  benefited  by  the  use  of  these 
loan  funds  have  already  paid  back 
more  than  $2,500,000  of  the  total  sum 
borrowed. 

During  the  days  when  Revolution- 
ary War  yarns  were  still  the  major 
,  topics  of  conversation,  one  of  our 
earliest  Congresses  started  the  ball 
a-rolHng,  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Indians.  The  first  Fed- 
eral action  was  the  appropriation  of 
$500  as  a  scholarship  at  Dartmouth 
College  for  the  use  of  Indian  youths. 
Subsequently,  small  educational  ap- 
propriations were  made,  these  Federal 
funds  being  used  principally  by  mis- 
sionary societies  for  the  education  of 
the  Indians.  The  amounts  were  in- 
creased gradually  until  $10,000 
annually  was  set  aside  for  such  pur- 
poses. It  was  not  until  the  late 
'seventies  that  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School  was  established. 

Our  Federal  relative  who  wears  the 
brilliant  breeches  and  the  big  beaver 
now  spends  more  than  $5,000,000  a 
year  in  educating  65,000  Indian  chil- 
dren in  boarding,  day  and  mission 
schools.  Some  325  schools  at  the  va- 
rious reservations  now  dispense  in- 
formatoin  about  the  three  Rs.  Voca- 
tional training,  which  equips  each 
pupil  to  become  a  successful  wage 
earner,  is  a  feature.  The  girls  and 
boys  are  provided  with  food,  clothes 
and  medical  and  dental  service.  If 
they  live  at  home,  bus  transportation 
is  provided  for  their  conveyance  to 
and  from  the  schoolhouses. 

The  Jndlan  boys  are  trained  In  the 


trades  and  agriculture.  They  are 
especially  interested  in  stock  raising. 
The  girls  are  also  educated  along 
practical  lines,  special  attention  being 
devoted  to  household  science  and  the 
home-making  arts. 

The  Indian  day- schools  were  among 
the  first  in  this  country  to  furnish 
medical  and  dental  service,  free  noon 
lunches  and  scientific  attention  to 
protect  the  well-being  of  the  dark- 
skinned  scholars.  The  Indians  wel- 
come civilization  warmly  and  are  en- 
thusiastic about  the  efficient  educa- 
tion of  the  younger  generation.  In- 
dian parents  have  contributed  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,000,000  from  their  private 
I  funds  toward  the  endowment  of  cer- 
tain Indian  schools. 

Many  youths  of  the  various  tribes 
not  only  complete  high  school  courses 
of  study  but  also  attend  college  and 
prepare  themselves  as  thoroughly  as 
may  be  necessary  for  business  and 
professional  life.  Not  only  are  red 
men  developing  into  skillful  trades- 
men, but  they  also  are  making  a  suc- 
cess of  medicine,  law,  engineering, 
dentistry  and  various  other  vocations. 

*    H«    *    * 

INDIANS  have  made  remarkable 
records  in  athletics  in  the  United 
States.  "Jim"  Thorpe  heads  the  list 
because  of  his  prowess  as  an  all- 
around  athlete.  His  skill  at  foot  ball 
and  base  ball  and  his  records  at  the 
Olympic  games  in  track  sports  will 
long  stand  as  record  achievements. 

"Chief"  Bender,  who  for  many  years 
was  a  star  pitcher  in  big  league  base 
ball,  was  another  Indian  athlete  who 
has  builded  a  notable  reputation. 
Many  experts  class  Bender  among  the 
really  great  moundsmen  of  our  most 
popular  national  game. 

The  athletic  teams  developed  at  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School  during  the 
many  years  that  it  was  operated  so 
successfully  made  glorious  records 
which  will  stand  as  long  as  the  records 
of  intercollegiate  sport  endure.  Under 
the  experienced  tutelage  of  Glenn  (Pop) 
Warner,  Carlisle,  year  after  year,  was 
represented  by  foot  ball  elevens  and 
track  squads  which  offered  keen  com- 
petiton  to  the  best  American  college 
aggregations.  Since  the  abandonment 
of  Carlisle  as  a  specialized  Indian 
school  the  redskins  of  the  Haskell, 
Kans.,  Institute  have  made  remark- 
able records. 

Long-distance  Indian  runners,  In- 
cluding representatives  of  the  notable 
Hopi  tribe — famous  because  of  their 
ability  as  rattlesnake  charmers — will 
be  depended  upon  in  the  next  Olympic 
games  to  carry  America's  colors  to  the 
van  in  the  marathon  and  hill  and  dale 
races.  Small  in  stature  but  long  on 
stamina  and  speed,  certain  Indian  run- 
ners from  the  Southwest  have  made 
record-breaking  runs  during  recent 
months.  Athletic  authorities  predict 
that  the  United  States  in  the  future 
will  wrest  the  long-distance  running 
championships,  so  long  dominated  by 
the  Europeans,  from  the  English, 
Swedes  and  Norwegians.  They  predict 
that  our  future  Indian  runners  will 
turn  this  trick. 

During  the  last  10  years  the  death 
rate  among  the  193  tribes  of  Indians 
which  now  reside  on  the  200  American 
reservatons  has  decreased  from  32.24 
to  21.42  per  thousand.  This  diminish- 
Ing  mortality  record  is  a  tribute  to  the 
health  education  which  has  been  dis- 
seminated  by    national  teachers   and 


missionaries.     During   a   recent   y{ 
Uncle    Sam    cared    for    20,000    Indl 
patients  at  78  special  hospitals  wl 
the   Government   operates  exclusivj 
for  the  use  of  the  red  men  and  tl 
families.     The  former  isolaton  of 
aborigines,  who  annually  died  by 
thousands   because   of   the   dearth 
medical   attention   and   hospitals, 
been  lifted.    Today   the  Indian  resei 
tions  have  metamorphosed  into  h< 
centers. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
spends  more  than  half  a  million 
lars     a  year     in     health     campaii 
among    the    Indians.      The    army 
physicians  and  surgeons  which  \o{ 
after   the   health   and   comfort   of 
341,000  redskins  of  193  different  trll 
is   experienced   and   efficient.      In 
dition  to  the  150  resident  doctors  c] 
164  nurses  and  field  matrons  who  l( 
on  the  reservations,  a  dozen  eye, 
nose    and    throat    specialists,    acc< 
panled  by  seven  dentists,  travel  fi 
reservation  to  reservation  constant 
remaining   at   each   post   long  enoi 
to  attend  to  the  intricate  cases  whl 
are  awaiting  their  attention. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  campaU 
for  better  health  among  the  Indi( 
which  have  reduced  the  death  rate 
curtailed    contagions    markedly,    m< 
than    50,000    Indian    families    now 
side  in  permanent  and  healthy  hom< 
while    less    than    10,000    families    st 
live  in  tents,  tepees  and  wigwams. 

Long  before  the   coming  of  Colui 
bus   the   Indians   of  the  arid  sectioi 
of    the   Southwest   were    proficient 
irrigation.      In    fact,    for    more    thi 
three  centuries  the  redskins  of  MexU 
and  Arizona  have  raised  crops  In  tl 
desert    country    by    the    storage    ai 
efllcient    utilization    of   moisture.      li 
order   to   extend   these   operations 
our      dark-skinned      cultivators,      tl 
United    States    Government    has    e: 
pended  more  than    $22,000,000  in   tl 
development  of  Irrigation  projects  o\ 
the    Indian   reservations.     More    ths 
600,000    acres    have    been    reclaimer 
and  improved  In  this  manner  for  tl 
red  man. 

The  Indians,   although   not   directlj 
represented    as    a    race    in    Congre.sj 
have  seen  certain  of  their  tribesme( 
win  political  prominence  at  Washlni 
ton  on  different  occasions.     Outstan< 
ing  among  the  Indian  legislators  havj 
been  Senator  R.  L.  Owen  of  Oklahomj 
a  member  of  the  Cherokee  tribe,  an^ 
Senator  Charles  Curtis  of  Kansas, 
enrolled    member    of    the   Kaw    trib< 
Representative    C.    D.    Carter   of   Ol 
lahoma  was  a  member  of  the  Chlckj 
saw  tribe  and  formerly  was  chalrmaj 
of  the  House  committee  on  Indian  ai 
fairs.     W.  W.  Hastings,  a  member  o\ 
the    Cherokee    tribe,    also    served    ai 
a  national  RepresentaUl^e  from  Oklj 
homa. 

Congress  has  appiopriated  mod 
than  $450,000,000  for  the  support,  edi 
cation  and  civilization  of  the  Indiani 
since  1871 — an  annual  expenditure 
$8,270,000.  By  financing  the  remnant 
redskins  the  Government  has  saved 
primitive  people  from  extinction.  N< 
other  race  of  similar  training  and  culj 
ture  has  made  such  progress  as  tht 
American  Indian  during  the  last  hall 
century.  No  other  nation  on  tin 
globe  has  been  more  faithful  in  the'' 
execution  of  a  sacred  trust  than  has 
the  United  States  in  the  care  of  Itf^ 
earliest  inhabitants.  The  result  is 
that  our  modern  Indians  are  honoi-* 
able,  intelligent  and  honest  citizens. 
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Ten  Thousand  Indian  Famiue4I  Si'iluLive  in  Wigwams 


«Y  GEOIUiE  H.   DACY. 

THE  Department  of  Interior, 
through  its  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  plays  banker  for  our 
remnant  American  redskins, 
whose  total  fortune  at  this 
time  amounts  to  considerably  more 
than  11,000.000,000  — wealth  which, 
could  it  be  apportioned  equally,  would 
mean  that  each  Indian  would  possess 
more  than    |3,000   in   cash   or   readily 


negotiable  assets. 

That  lament,  "Lo  the  poor  Indian." 
might  appropriately  be  revised  to, 
"Ho  the  rich  redskin."  In  many 
cases  it  then  would  be  applicable. 
T^ed  hv  Jackson  Barnett,  multi- 
millionaire Indian  of  Oklahoma,  re- 
puted to  be  the  wealthiest  aborigme 
in  the  United  States,  these  capitalists 
of  the  Osage,  Apache,  Sioux.  Co- 
manche, Cherokee  and  other  tribes 
enjoy  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  which 
fattened  bank  balances  provide. 

Squaws  in  gaudy  blankets  and 
former  chieftains  wearing  moccasins 
and  derby  hats  or  patent  leather  shoes 
and  no  hats  drive  showy  automobiles 
of  the  most  costly  makes  and  live  in 
elaborate  homes  equipped  with  every 
convenience  and  comfort. 

During  your  travels,  if  you  chance 
to  visit  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Colorado  Springs, 
or  other  Western  cities  where  rich 
red  men  congregate,  you  will  see  many 
Incongruous  sights.  A  Norman  war- 
rior clad  In  armor  snatched  from  the 
davs  when  armies  fought  v^^ith  bows 
and  crossbows  and  set  down  on  his 
war  horse  in  front  of  the  White  House 
would  create  no  greater  Interest  than 
do  some  of  the  wealthiest  red  men 
when  they  travel.  They  receive  the 
same  popular  attention  v^rhich  a  cham- 
pion pugilist  elicits. 

The  motoring  age  which  has  gripped 
this  country  In  its  steel-bound  grasp 
has  also  won  the  taciturn  approbation 
of  the  Indians.  Indian  ponies  and 
bronchos  have  waned  In  popularity. 
The  "steel  horse"  which  does  not  tire 
is  now  the  favorite  medium  of  loco- 
motion. The  uneducated  veterans  of  , 
the  various  tribes  as  well  as  their  col- ; 
lege-trained  sons  and  daughters  are 
automobile    enthusiasts. 

In  certain  respects,  the  automobile 
has  been  a  drawback  to  Indli^n  Im- 
provement. The  redskins  mortgage 
whatever  they  possessin  order  to 
purchase  motor  cars.  After  they  se- 
cure the  horseless  carriages,  they  fre- 
atjcntly  neglect  their  farm  crops  and 
dJher  work  in  order  to  tour.  The 
automobile  Is  the  prize  modern  vehicle 
of  the  nomadic  redskin.  It  aids  him 
In  traveling  long  distances  in  short 
periods. 

The  Osages  of  Oklahoma  are  the 
"Vanderbilts"  and  "Rockefellers" 
among  American  tribesmen.  Their 
annual  oil  royalties  and  bonuses  are 
80  large  that  these  des^iendants  of  a 
primitive  race,  like  the  "stars  of  the 
cinema  world,"  roll  in   riches. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  aver- 
age income  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  on  the  Osage  reservation  has 
amounted  to  approximately  $12,000. 
This  means  $1,000  in  cash  per  month 
to  Invest  or  spend.  Uncle  Sam,  wise 
and  watchful  guardian  of  the  "van- 
ishing race" — census  figures  show 
population    increases    instead    of    de- 


lines    among   certain    of   the    leading 
ribes — sees  to  it  officially  that  the  In- 
dians are  prevented  as  far  as  possible 
from  wasting  their  wealth  prodigally. 
The    richest    producing    oil    field    in 
the    country    is    on    the    Osage    res- 
ervation,   on    land    which    the    Osages 
purchased   from   the   Cherokees  some 
years  ago  for  $1.25  an  acre.     In  this 
particular    case    the     minei'al     rights 
were  reserved   for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  Osage  tribe.    Hence  all  tlie  red- 
skins  share  equally   in  the   oil  royal- 
ties.     Certain     Osage     families    were 
paid   as   rrruch    as    $80,000   during   the 
last    12    months    In    oil    land    returns. 
During    a    recent     year     more     than 
$14,000,000  in  bonuses  was  distributed 
among  the   Indians  as  a  result   of   a 
sale    of    Osage    leases.      This    famous 
Osage    reservation,    whose    story    has 
echoed    around    the    world,    produces 
in  the  neighborhood  of  42,000,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  annually. 

A  recent  census  by  the  Interior 
Department  reports  that  there  are 
now  some  341,000  Indians  in  the 
United  States.  Another  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  the  historical  "van- 
ishing people"  really  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  "multiplying  race,"  is  offered 
by  Government  records,  which  show 
that  our  aborigines  increased  one- 
twenty-fifth  in  total  number  during 
the   last   10  years. 

The  Cherokee  Indians  of  North 
Carolina  have  been  foremost  in  "fill- 
ing the  shoes"  of  their  departed 
brethren  during  the  last  decade. 
There  are  now  some  12,000  Cherokees 
living  comfortably  in  the  highland 
sections  of  the  Tarheel  State.  A 
dozen  years  back,  when  all  Cherokee 
heads  were  counted,  the  total  added 
up   to  only  7,914. 

How  has  this  modern  miracle  been 
produced?  How  is  it  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  New  World  are  increasing,  when 
public  opinion  has  long  pictured 
them  as  speeding  toward  extinction, 
following  the  trail  of  the  departed 
bison   which   they  once   hunted? 

Our  mounting  Indian  population  is 
a  reflection  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  introducing 
modern  sanitation  into  Indian  homes. 
Furthermore.  Uncle  Sam  has  pro- 
vided skilled  medical  attention  to  pro- 
tect the  red  men  from  diseases,  con- 
tagions and  Infections.  Hospitals 
are  now  available  where  the  sick  and 
diseased  Indians  are  cared  for  and 
restored  to  health.  The  aborigines 
are  mastering  the  "sciences  of  their 
paleface  guardians."  Indians  from 
Dakota  to  Louisiana  and  from  Florida 
to  Oregon  are  learning  and  practic- 
ing the  fundamental  rules  of  health. 
Education  thus  has  shunted  the  for- 
mer frequent  visits  of  the  "grim 
reaper"  onto  the  sidetrack. 

During  recent  times  the  United 
States  Government  has  been  a  kind 
and  faithful  protector  of  the  New 
World's  fli'^t  owners.  Uncle  Samuel 
has  handled  the  business  affairs  of  the 
redskins  In  masterly  manner.  He  has 
spared  no  effort  in  the  education  and 
reclamation  of  these  primitive  peoples. 
Our  remaining  Indians  are  developing 
Into  desirable  national  assets  as  they 
react  to  the  upbuilding  influences  of 
civilization. 

Those  who  have  private  axes  which 
they  wish  to  whet  against  the  politi- 
cal ifrindstone  start  outcries  every 
once  In  so  often  about  the  oppressed, 
downtrodden    Indian.     These    accusa- 
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tions  are  without  foundation.  The  In- 
dian race  at  present  is  more  affluent, 
better  educated,  healthier,  better 
housed  and  fed  than  any  other  body 
of  dependents  on  the  world's  map. 

It  was  more  than  one  century  ago 
when  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of 
War  under  President  James  Monroe, 
created  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Previous  to  that  time  the 
United  States  Government  had  neg- 
lected the  Indians.  Strife  appeared 
on  innumerable  occasions  between 
the  whites  and  the  reds.  The  story 
of  our  Indian  warfare,  written  in  let- 
ters of  blood,  is  one  of  which  mod- 
ern civilization  is  justly  ashamed. 

J(e      *      *      * 

HE  Government's  first  step  toward 
assuming  the  official  protectorate 
over  the  Indians  was  an  act  of  the 
heart  and  friendship.  Neither  consti- 
tutional requirement  nor  treaty 
agreement  with  the  English  obliged 
the  United  States  to  accept  such  ji 
trust  Our  national  authorities  might 
have  treated  the  Ihdians  as  a  con- 
quered race  and  abandoned  them  to 
survive  or  perish.  Such  a  procedure 
would  have  eliminated  for  all  time 
our  perplexing  Indian  problem.  Uncle 
Sam,  however,  preferred  to  play 
straight  and  square  with  l^ls  former 
foemen.  Their  perpetuity  and  pros- 
perity are  the  results  of  that  Federal 

decision. 

The  office  of  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  was  created  in  1832.  From 
then  to  now,  31  different  occupants 
have  held  the  office.  In  1849,  when 
the  Department  of  Interior  was  or- 
ganized, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
passed  from  the  War  Department  Into 
Its  hands,  where  It  has  since  remained. 
The  civilization  and  education  of  the 
Indian  race  constitute  an  everlasting 
monument  to  that  branch  of  the  Qov- 
'  ernment  service. 


Thomas  Jefferson,  peering  through 
the  eyeglasses  of  potentialities,  sensed 
the  need  of  protection  for  the  red- 
skins  even  during  the  early  days  of 
this  Republic.  If  you  will  thumb 
over  the  venerable  records  of  Con- 
gress, you  will  find  that  in  one  of  his 

messages  President  Jefftf'^^'^r'fhese 
an  effective  Indian  policy  in  these 
words:  "In  truth,  the  ultimate  point 
of  rest  and  happiness  for  the  Indians 
is  to  let  our  settlements  and  theirs 
meet  and  blend  together,  to  intermix 
and  become  one  people.  Incorporate 
ing  themselves  with  us  as  citizens  of 

thi  United  States  i^^J^^V^'^r  i7ts 
process  of  things  will  bring  on,  it  is 
better  to  promote  than  to  retard  it. 
It  is  better  for  them  to  be  identified 
with  us,  ayid  preserved  in  the  occu- 
pation of  their  lands,  than  be  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  being  a  separate 
people.'* 

I  From  a  small  beginning,  inaugurated 
a  half  century  ago,  the  Government 
has  built  a  great  institution  which  is 
molding  our  swarthy-skinned  neigh- 
bors into  desirable  American  citizens. 
Three  years  ago  Congress  enacted 
legislation  which  extended  citizenship 
rights  to  all  Indians  living  in  America. 
Prior  to  that  action,  only  about  two 
of  every  three  redmen  were  legal 
American  citizens.  Today  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  Is  the  flag  of  the  amalga- 
mated tribes.  Their  patriotism  Is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  more  tha,n 
12,000  American  redskins  fought  In 
the  American  Army  during  the  World 

War. 

You  may  have  been  misled  by  the 
statement  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  concerning  the  billion-dollar 
Indian  estate.  Unfortunately,  the 
ownership  of  this  wealth  Is  not  ap- 
portioned equably  among  all  the 
tribes.  Some  Indians  are  poor,  others 
are  rich.    Regular  rations  were  Issued 
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to  12,000  Indians  last  year,  while  there 
are  many  aged  and  decrepit  Redmen 
who  are  Government  pensioners.  Less 
than  4  per  cent  of  the  remnant  sav- 
ages have  to  depend  on  Federal  char- 
ity, while  the  others  are  either  self- 
supporting  or  else  participate  in  the 
incomes  from  tribal  estates. 

The  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
difficult  to  transform  the  happy 
hunter  into  a  contented  farmer  has 
been  violated  In  the  case  of  the  Amer- 
ican aborigines,  who  have  turned  to 
agriculture  as  a  permanent  business. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  2,000,000  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep  now  owned  by  In- 
dian stockmen  are  valued  at  ^about 
$36,000,000.  Forty-three  thousand  In- 
dian farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  now  cultivating  900,000  acres 
of  farming  land. 

3|e     sic     He     lie 

A  NY  inventory  of  the  United  States 
'^'^  Treasury  funds  invariably  focuses 
the  interest  of  public  opinion  upon 
the  tribal  funds  of  this  country's  first 
settlers.  Twenty-five  million  dollars 
now  stand  to  the  credit  of  the  differ- 
ent tribes  in  Washington.  In  addi- 
tion, the  various  individual  Indians 
have  more  than  $35,000,000  on  deposit 
in  1,000  different  bonded  banks 
throughout  the  country.  These  Indians 
are  also  the  owners  of  $80,000,000 
worth  of  standing  timber.  Some 
200,000  redskins  have  been  granted 
allotments  of  40,000,000  acres  of  land 
valued  at  one-half  a  billion  dollars. 
Additional  35,000,000  acres  of  Indian 
lands  still  remain  to  be  allotted. 
About  one  of  every  three  Indians  in 
the  United  States  is  no  longer  a  ward 
of  the  Government  and  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Commissioner  Burke 
of*  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
These  civilized  savages  have  proved 
their  competency  to  handle  their  per- 
sonal business  affairs. 

The     Government,     during     reo#nt 
years,  has  loaned  money  to  deserving 


Indians  in  order  that  they  might 
build  homes  and  equip  and  stock  their 
farms.  These  loans  have  been  made 
for  periods  of  four  to  six  years  with- 
out Interest,  a  total  of  more  than 
$4,000,000  being  distributed  in  that 
way.  These  congressional  appropria- 
tions have  enabled  many  Indian 
farmers  to  become  self-supporting. 
The  40,000  Government  wards  who 
have  benefited  by  the  use  of  these 
loan  funds  have  already  paid  back 
more  than  $2,500,000  of  the  total  sum 
borrowed. 

During  the  days  when  Revolution- 
ary War  yarns  were  still  the  major 
topics  of  conversation,  one  of  our 
earliest  Congresses  started  the  ball 
a-rolhng,  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Indians.  The  first  Fed- 
eral action  was  the  appropriation  of 
$500  as  a  scholarship  at  Dartmouth 
College  for  the  use  of  Indian  youths. 
Subsequently,  small  educational  ap- 
propriations were  made,  these  Federal 
funds  being  used  principally  by  mis- 
sionary societies  for  the  education  of 
the  Indians.  The  amounts  were  in- 
creased gradually  until  $10,000 
annually  was  set  aside  for  such  pur- 
poses. It  was  not  until  the  late 
'seventies  that  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School  was  established. 

Our  Federal  relative  who  wears  the 
brilliant  breeches  and  the  big  beaver 
now  spends  more  than  $5,000,000  a 
year  in  educating  65,000  Indian  chil- 
dren In  boarding,  day  and  mission 
schools.  Some  325  schools  at  the  va- 
rious reservations  now  dispense  in- 
formatoln  about  the  three  Rs.  Voca- 
tional training,  which  equips  each 
pupil  to  become  a  successful  wage 
earner,  is  a  feature.  The  girls  and 
boys  are  provided  with  food,  clothes 
and  medical  and  dental  service.  If 
they  live  at  home,  bus  transportation 
Is  provided  for  their  conveyance  to 
and  from  the  schoolhouses. 

The  Indian  boys  are  trained  In  the 


trades  and  agriculture.  They  are 
especially  interested  in  stock  raising. 
The  girls  are  also  educated  along 
practical  lines,  special  attention  being 
devoted  to  household  science  and  the 
home-making  arts. 

The  Indian  day- schools  were  among 
the  first  in  this  country  to  furnish 
medical  and  dental  service,  free  noon 
lunches  and  scientific  attention  to 
protect  the  well-being  of  the  dark- 
skinned  scholars.  The  Indians  wel- 
come civilization  warmly  and  are  en- 
thusiastic about  the  efficient  educa- 
tion of  the  younger  generation.  In- 
dian parents  have  contributed  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,000,000  from  their  private 
funds  toward  the  endowment  of  cer- 
tain Indian  schools. 

Many  youths  of  the  various  tribes 
not  only  complete  high  school  courses 
of  study  but  also  attend  college  and 
prepare  themselves  as  thoroughly  as 
may  be  necessary  for  business  and 
professional  life.  Not  only  are  red 
men  developing  into  skillful  trades- 
men, but  they  also  are  making  a  suc- 
cess of  medicine,  law,  engineering, 
dentistry  and  various  other  vocations. 

*    ♦    *    * 

INDIANS  ha:ve  made  remarkable 
records  in  athletics  in  the  United 
States.  "Jim"  Thorpe  heads  the  list 
because  of  his  prowess  as  an  all- 
around  athlete.  His  skill  at  foot  ball 
and  base  ball  and  his  records  at  the 
Olympic  games  In  track  sports  will 
long  stand  as  record  achievements. 

"Chief"  Bender,  who  for  many  years 
was  a  star  pitcher  in  big  league  base 
ball,  was  another  Indian  athlete  who 
has  builded  a  notable  reputation. 
Many  experts  class  Bender  among  the 
really  great  moundsmen  of  our  most 
popular  national  game. 

The  athletic  teams  developed  at  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School  during  the 
many  years  that  it  was  operated  so 
successfully  made  glorious  records 
which  will  stand  as  long  as  the  records 
of  intercollegiate  sport  endure.  Under 
the  experienced  tutelage  of  Glenn  (Pop) 
Warner,  Carlisle,  year  after  year,  was 
represented  by  foot  ball  elevens  and 
track  squads  which  offered  keen  com- 
petlton  to  the  best  American  college 
aggregations.  Since  the  abandonment 
of  Carlisle  as  a  specialized  Indian 
school  the  redskins  of  the  Haskell, 
Kans.,  Institute  have  made  remark- 
able records. 

Long-distance  Indian  runners,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  the  notable 
Hopi  tribe — famous  because  of  their 
ability  as  rattlesnake  charmers — will 
be  depended  upon  In  the  next  Olympic 
games  to  carry  America's  colors  to  the 
van  In  the  marathon  and  hill  and  dale 
races.  Small  in  stature  but  long  on 
I  starnlna  and  speed,  certain  Indian  run- 
ners from  the  Southwest  have  made 
record-breaking  runs  during  recent 
months.  Athletic  authorities  predict 
that  the  United  States  In  the  future 
will  wrest  the  long-distance  running 
championships,  so  long  dominated  by 
the  Europeans,  from  the  English, 
Swedes  and  Norwegians.  They  predict 
that  our  future  Indian  runners  will 
turn  this  trick. 

During  the  last  10  years  the  death 
rate  among  the  193  tribes  of  Indians 
which  now  reside  on  the  200  American 
reservatons  has  decreased  from  32.24 
to  21.42  per  thousand.  This  diminish- 
ing mortality  record  is  a  tribute  to  the 
health  education  which  has  been  dis- 
eemlnated    by    national   teachers   and 


missionaries.  During  a  recent  year 
Uncle  Sam  cared  for  20.000  Indian 
patients  at  78  special  hospitals  which 
the  Government  operates  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  the  red  men  and  their 
families.  The  former  Isolaton  of  the 
aborigines,  who  annually  died  by  the 
thousands  because  of  the  dearth  of 
medical  attention  and  hospitals,  has 
been  lifted.  Today  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions have  metamorphosed  into  health 
centers. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  now 
spends  more  than  half  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  in  health  campaigns 
among  the  Indians.  The  army  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  which  looks 
after  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
341,000  redskins  of  193  different  tribes 
is  experienced  and  efficient.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  150  resident  doctors  rnd 
164  nurses  and  field  matrons  who  live 
on  the  reservations,  a  dozen  eye,  ear, 
nose  and  throat  specialists,  accom- 
panied by  seven  dentists,  travel  from 
reservation  to  reservatidn  constantly, 
remaining  at  each  post  long  enough 
to  attend  to  the  Intricate  cases  which 
are  awaiting  their  attention. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  campaigns 
for  better  health  among  the  Indians, 
which  have  reduced  the  death  rate  and 
curtailed  contagions  markedly,  more 
than  50,000  Indian  families  now  re- 
side in  permanent  and  healthy  homes, 
while  less  than  10,000  families  still 
live  in  tents,  tepees  and  wigwams. 

Long  before  the  coming  of  Colum- 
bus the  Indians  of  the  arid  sections 
of  the  Southwest  were  proficient  in 
Irrigation.  In  fact,  for  more  than 
three  centuries  the  redskins  of  Mexico 
and  Arizona  have  raised  crops  in  tho 
desert  country  by  the  storage  and 
efficient  utilization  of  moisture.  In 
order  to  extend  these  operations  of 
our  dark-skinned  cultivators,  the 
United  States  Government  has  ex- 
pended more  than  $22,000,000  in  the 
development  of  irrigation  projects  on 
the  Indian  reservations.  More  than 
GOO, 000  acres  have  been  reclaimed 
and  improved  in  this  manner  for  the 
red  man. 

The  Indians,  although  not  directly 
represented  as  a  race  in  Congress, 
have  seen  certain  of  their  tribesmen 
win  political  prominence  at  Washing- 
ton on  different  occasions.  Outstand- 
ing among  the  Indian  legislators  have 
been  Senator  R.  L.  Owen  of  Oklahoma, 
a  member  of  the  Cherokee  tribe,  and 
Senator  Charles  Curtis  of  Kansas,  an 
enrolled  member  of  the  Kaw  tribe. 
Representative  C.  D.  Carter  of  Ok- 
lahoma was  a  member  of  the  Chicka- 
saw tribe  and  formerly  was  chairman 
of  the  House  committee  on  Indian  af- 
fairs. W.  W.  Hastings,  a  member  of 
the  Cherokee  tribe,  also  served  as 
a  national  RepresentaULwe  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Congress  has  appioprlated  more 
than  $450,000,000  for  the  support,  edu- 
ction and  civilization  of  the  Indians 
since  1871 — an  annual  expenditure  ol 
$8,270,000.  By  financing  the  remnant 
redskins  the  Government  has  saved  a 
primitive  people  from  extinction.  No 
other  race  of  similar  training  and  cul- 
ture has  made  such  progress  as  the 
American  Indian  during  the  last  half 
century.  No  other  nation  on  the 
globe  has  been  more  faithful  In  the 
execution  of  a  sacred  trust  than  haa 
the  United  States  in  the  care  of  It^ 
earliest  inhabitants.  The  result  la 
that  our  modern  Indians  are  honor- 
able, Intelligent  and  honest  citizens. 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

Wednesday^  May  j5^  1920. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  F.  D.  Letts  (chair- 
man)  presiding. 

^  Mr.  Letts.  This  hearing  is  on  two  bills  relating  to  Indians  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  one,  H.  R.  8036,  introduced  by  the  later  Mr.  Raker ;  and  the 
other,  H.  R.  9497,  introduced  bv  Mrs.  Kahn. 

The  bills  will  be  inserted  in  tKe  record  at  this  point. 

(The  bills  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 


•tiUii 


[H.  R.  8036,  Sixty -ninth  Congress,  first  session] 


A  BILL  Authorizing  any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  of  California  to  submit  claims  to  the 

Court  of  Claims 

Be  it  enacted  ly  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United^ 
States  of  Amenca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  claims  of  whatsoever  nature 
that  any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  of  California  may  have  against  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  those  certain  eighteen  treaties  ratified  by  the  chiefs  and 
^ead  men  of  the  several  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  of  California,  which  said 
treaties  were  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  President  Fill- 
more for  ratification  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1852,  or  by  deprivation  of  the 
lands  and  goods  referred  to  in  said  treaties,  or  the  failure  or  refusal  of  the 
United  States  to  compensate  said  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  for  lands  occupied 
and  claimed  by  them,  as  referred  to  in  said  treaties,  and  which  lands  are 
claimed  to  have  been  taken  from  them  without  compensation,  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  determination  of  the  amount,  if  any,  due  said 
tribes  or  bands  from  the  United  States ;  and  jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States,  with  the  right  of  either  party 
to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  hear  and  ^letermine 
all  such  claims,  if  any,  of  said  tribes  or  bands  against  the  United  States,  and 
to  enter  judgment  thereon. 

Sec.  2.  If  any  claim  or  claims  be  submitted  to  said  courts  they  shall  settle 
the  rights  therein,  both  legal  and  equitable,  notwithstanding  lapse  of  time  or 
statutes  of  limitation,  or  the  fact  that  the  said  claim  or  claims  have  not  been 
presented  to  any  other  tribunal,  including  the  commission  created  by  the  act  of 
March  3,  1851  (Ninth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  631)  :  Provided,  That  any  judg- 
ment for  said  claimants  shall  be  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  value  of  the 
compensation  provided  for  the  Indians  in  said  treaties,  including  the  lands 
described  in  said  treaties,  not  to  exceed  $1.25  per  acre  for  the  said  lands,  with 
interest  thereon  at  4  per  centum  per  annum  from  June  1,  1852,  to  the  date  of 
the  judgment.  Any  judgment  which  may  have  been  made  by  the  United  States 
upon  any  claim  or  claims  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be 
pleaded  as  an  estoppel,  but  may  be  pleaded  by  way  of  set-off,  and  any  sums 
paid  to  or  expended  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  claimants  shall 
be  credited  to  the  United  States  as  of  the  dates  the  court  finds  such  payments, 
or  expenditures  to  have  been  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  claims  of  those  entitled  to  sue  under  the  provisions  of  thfe 
act  shall  be  presented  jointly  by  petition,  which  shaH  be  filed  within  twoi 
years  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  Said  petition  shall  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. Any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  or  claimants  the  court  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  a  final  and  just  determination  of  a  claim  that  has  been  filed  under  the 
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provisions  oi  this  act  may  be  joined  as  a  party  Pl«>^"ff  H'Sim' wltlita 
the  l-act  tliat  the  said  tribe  or  band  or  claimants  have  not  filed  a  claim  witnin 
5wo  vears  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  The  petition  shall  be  signed  and  veri- 
S  by  the  auo  ney  or  attorneys  employed  by  the  claimants  under  contract 
aonroved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Verification  may  be  upon  Infor- 
mation and  belief  Is  to  me  facts  alleged.  Official  letters,  papers,  documents 
^nd  public  r^ords.  or  certified  copies  thereof,  may  be  used  In  evidence  and 
the  departments  of  the  Government  shall  give  the  said  attorney  or  attorneys 
access  to  such  papers,  correspondence,  or  records  as  may  be  necessary  in  the 

^IS^T  Any  court  rendering  a  judgment  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  decree  such  fees  as  It  shall  find  to  be  reasonable,  not  exceeding  10 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  recovery,  to  be  paid  the  attorney  or  attorneys 
employed  by  the  claimants  as  compensation  for  their  services  in  such  action. 
In  addition  to  the  amounts  above  provided  for  In  said  judgment  the  court 
shall  decree  an  amount  to  cover  all  necessary  and  proper  expenses  incurred 
In  the  preparation  and  prosecutioD  of  the  claims  herein  authorized^ 

Sec.  5.  The  amount  of  any  judgment  rendered,  other  than  that  provided 
for  In  section  4  hereof,  shall  be  placed  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  claimants  entitled  thereto  and  shall  draw  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  until  such  time  as  the  Congress  shall  otherwise 

Sec  6.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia shall  be  construed  to  mean  those  Indians  residing  in  California  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  deprivation  of  their  lands  and  their  descendants. 

Sec.  7.  Within  eighteen  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  shall 
cause  a  roll  to  be  made  of  the  persons  entitled  to  claim  thereunder.  Said 
roll  shall  be  a  public  record  and  made  accessible  to  claimants,  their  agents 
and  attorneys  at  reasonable  times.  Any  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  share 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  within  two  years  after  Its  approval 
present  or  cause  to  be  presented  to  said  Secretary  an  application  in  writing 
for  his  enrollment  as  a  claimant  hereunder.  At  any  time  within  two  and 
one-half  years  after  the  approval  of  this  act  the  said  Secretary  shall  have 
the  right  to  alter  and  revise  said  roll,  at  the  end  of  which  time  said  roll 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  as  to  the  rights  of  the  persons  entitled  to  share 
under  this  act.  

[H.  R.  0497,  Sixty-ninth  Congress,  first  session] 

A  BILL  To  provide  funds  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  Indians  of  California  for  lands 
taken  from  them  under  the  eighteen  treaties  of  1851  and  1852,  and  without  treaty, 
and  under  subsequent  court  decisions  for  which  no  compensation  has  heretofore  been 
made ;  and  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  appropriation  herein  made,  includ- 
ing the  creation  of  a  commission  to  have  charge  of  said  administration 

Whereas  in  1851  and  1852  there  were  concluded  between  a  large  proportion 
of  the  uncivilized  Indians  of  California  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  eighteen  treaties,  under  which  certain 
Indian  tribes  In  California,  represented  by  four  hundred  and  one  chiefs, 
captains,  and  headsmen,  bound  their  tribes  to  live  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  and  to  accept  certain  lands  as  a  perpetual  assignment 
to  them  by  tlie  Government  In  lieu  of  all  other  lands  to  which  these  Indians 
had  the  right  of  possession  from  hundreds  of  years  of  undisturbed  occupancy, 
and  also  the  right  of  possession  under  the  laws  of  Mexico  prior  to  the 
cession  of  California  to  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  early  recognition  of  the  claim  of  prior  occupancy  In  the  United 
States  Is  shown  by  the  following  communication,  drawn  up  by  General  Knox, 
Secretary  of  War,  and  transmitted  to  Congress  on  June  15.  1780,  by  George 
Washington,  President  of  the  United  States : 

"  The  Indians,  being  the  prior  occupants,  possess  the  right  of  soil.  It  can 
not  be  taken  from  them  unless  by  their  free  consent,  or  by  right  of  conquest 
in  cast  of  a  just  war.  To  dispossess  them  on  any  other  principle  would  be 
a  gross  violation  of  tfto  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  and  of  that  distributive 
justice  which  is  the  glory  of  a  nation  " ;  and 
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Whereas  due  to  the  great  Influx  of  white  Immigrants  into  C^nlifornia  dur- 
ing the  gold  rush  of  1840  and  succeeding  years  and  their  insistence  on  unre- 
stricted rights  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  ratification  of  these  treaties  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  never  carried  out.  but  on  the  other 
hand,  all  of  the  lands  which  the  Indians  had  agreed  to  cede  to  the  United 
States  were  taken  from  them,  together  with  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
lands  to  whlcli  they  were  promised  title  under  the  terms  of  said  treaties, 
and  title  to  said  lands,  taken  as  aforesaid,  together  with  title  to  other  lands 
possessed  by  other  uncivilized  Indians  of  California  with  whom  no  treaties 
were  ever  made,  was  assumed  by  the  United  States  without  process  of  law 
and  has  since  bef^n  patented  In  a  greater  part  to  other  persons;  and 

Whereas  all  of  the  more  civilized  or  so-called  Mission  Indians  of  California, 
who  were  In  occupation  of  lands  granted  to  other  persons  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  Spain  and  Mexico  with  express  reservations  protecting  the  right 
of  occupation  of  such  Indians,  failed  to  receive  the  protection  promised  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  specified  in  the  Treaty  (^f  Guadalui^e 
Hidalgo,  1848 ;  and  ^        ^j' '    .    ^  . 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  said  failure  to  ratify  the  treaties  made  with  certain 
Indians  by  Its  duly  authorized  commissioners,  and  of  said  failure  to  make 
any  treaties  at  all  with  certain  other  Indians  before  assuming  title  to  the 
lands  occupied  by  them,  the  United  States  Government  and  its  patentees 
have  obtained  without  compensation  not  only  the  areas  set  aside  as  reserva- 
tions under  the  eighteen  unconfirmed  treaties  but  also  all  of  the  lands  originally 

possessed  by  said  Indians:  and  ,    ,       i,  ^i 

Whereas  at  the  time  of  the  white  Invasion  of  California  the  whole  of  the 
land  now  Included  In  the  State  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Indian  tribes, 
the  boundaries  of  which  tribes  were  as  definitely  fixed  as  those  between  our 

States  and  counties;  and  ,  ^^.    ^       ^, 

Whereas  the  State  of  California  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  fifty-two  siiuare  miles  of  land,  or  ninety  nine  million 
six  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  land  acres,  all 
of  which  originally  belonged  to  and  was  occupied  by  the  native  Indian  tribes; 

AVhereas  the  Government  has  derived  from  sales  of  parts  of  the  public 
domain  in  California,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  ceded  to  the  TTnlted 
States  by  the  Indians  under  the  terms  of  said  eighteen  treaties,  over  ^2*2.- 
785  000  up  to  .lune  30,  1018,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1020,  while,  on  the  other 
hand  all  the  land  the  California  Indians  have  been  awarded  during  the 
seveiitv-five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  these  treaties  were  made  amounts  to 
less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  or  a  per  capita  acreage 
as  of  1025  of  less  than  twenty-our  acres,  most  of  which  land  is  wholly  unfit 

for  cultivation  or  even  habitation:  and  ,    ,,,    ,   ^v.  \     ^  «♦ 

Whereas  it  is  an  established  historic  fact  universally  admitted  that  great 
injustice  has  been  done  the  Indiana  of  California  by  confiscating  their  lands, 
by  driving  hundreds  of  them  In  the  dead  of  winter  through  rain  and  mud  and 
snow  to  faraway  unlegal  *' reservations "  -men,  women,  and  little  children, 
including  the  old,  the  feeble,  and  the  sick— many  perishing  on  the  way  from 
hardship  and  the  brutality  of  the  drivers,  by  forcing  thousands  Into  remote 
and  inhospitable  parts  of  the  State,  by  depriving  them  of  their  natural  food, 
thereby  causing  many  to  die  of  starvation,  by  Imprisoning  them  for  killing 
deer  or  taking  fish,  bv  Inoculating  them  with  fatal  diseases,  and  on  several 
occasions  by  massacreing  large  numbers  in  cold  blood,  while  for  a  period  of  at 
least  fifteen  years  (1840-1864)  in  certain  parts  of  the  State  they  were  hunted 
and  shot  down  with  little  or  no  pretext;  and 

Whereas  since  1848,  when  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  transferring  abso- 
lute possession  of  California  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  was  <;onflrmed, 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  occupied  millions  of  acres  rightfully  belong- 
Ing  to  Indians  and  have  profited  from  the  use  thereof  by  hundred^  of  millions 

^  Whereas  it  is  now  the  desire  of  Congress  to  make  such  Teparatlon  as  can 
be  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  surviving  descendants 
of  all  of  the  Indians  of  California  from  whom  said  lands  were  taken  without 
compensation  through  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaties  made 
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and  entered  into  in  18*51  and  1852,  and  through  the  failure  of  tlie  United  States 
Oovernment  to  make  treaties  with  otlier  uncivilized  Indians  before  assuming 
title  to  the  lands  occupied  by  them,  and  through  the  failure  of  the  Government 
to  aflford  protection  to  or  compensation  for  the  possessory  rights  of  California 
Indians  to  lands  occupied  by  them  under  the  Mexican  law  at  the  time  of  the 
cession  to  the  United  States:  Therefore  ,     .    ^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentativeH  of  the  Umtcd 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  sum  of  $49,583,640  (the 
same  being  the  value  at  50  cents  per  acre,  without  Interest,  of  the  Indian  lands 
Df  California,  less  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  at  present  allowed 
for  reservations  and  allotments)  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out 
of  moneys  in  the  United  States  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be 
applied,  expended,  utilized,  and  accounted  for,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 
of  California,  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  compensation 
for  and  in  lieu  of  all  other  moneys,  lieu  lands,  or  other  compensation  to  which 
said  Indians  of  California  are  or  may  he  entitled  In  law  or  equity  in  the  place  of 
lands  which  have  heretofore  been  taken  from  them  under  the  provision  of  said 
**  Eighteen  treaties,"  or  without  treaty,  or  under  the  provisions  of  court  deci- 
sions, or  statute  of  limitations,  vesting  title  thereto  in  other  parties. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  commission,  to  be  known  as  the  California 
Indian  Land  Commission,  to  consist  of  two  commissioners  api)ointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  two  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  California,  and  one  c^ommissloner  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  one  of  those  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  California  shall  be  experts  In  the  knowledge  of  agricultural  lands  and  land 
values,  and  irrigation  problems  In  California.  The  remaining  commissioners 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  California  shall  l)e  persons  familiar  with  the  economic  and  welfare  problems 
of  the  Indians  of  California.  Commissioners  shall  hold  office  for  a  period  of 
six  years,  provided  that  of  the  first  commissioners  appointed,  two  shall  hold 
office  for  two  years,  two  for  four  years,  and  one  for  six  years,  their  respective 
terms  to  be  determined  by  lot  at  the  first  meeting  after  organization.  Vacan- 
cies occurring  from  expiration  of  term,  death,  resignation,  or  inal)lllty  to  act 
shall  be  filled  by  the  appointing  power  who  filled  the  position  in  which  the 
vacancy  occurs. 

Said  commission  shall  organize  when  appointed,  and  may  employ  a  secretary 
and  such  other  employees  and  expert  or  technical  advisers  as  It  deems  essential 
to  the  administration  of  the  functions  provided  In  this  act,  and  shall  fix  their 
compensation.  The  members  of  the  commission  shall  receive  no  salary,  but 
shall  be  allowed  the  expenses  of  travel  and  administration  of  the  functions 
conferred  upon  them  by  this  act.  Such  expenses,  together  with  salaries  of  all 
employees  and  other  expenditures  of  the  commission,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
appropriation  hereinabove  made.     Such  expenses  and  salaries,  however,  shall 

not  exceed  the  total  sum  of  $ annually. 

Sec  3.  The  California  Indian  Land  Commission  shall  have  the  power,  and 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  to  make  a  study  of  the  economic  needs  of 
the  Indians  of  California;  to  purchase  such  additional  agricultural  lands  as 
it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  said  Indians ;  secure 
a  reasonable  water  supply;  acquire  or  construct  Irrigation  systems  where 
deemed  necessary;  erect  fences,  farm  buildings,  and  suitable  living  quarters 
thereon ;  purchase  farm  machinery  and  e<iulpment,  livestock,  seed,  fertilizer, 
trees,  and  other  materials  necessary  for  proper  and  economic  farming,  Irriga- 
tion, and  marketing;  establish  the  minimum  credits  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  said  Indians  during  the  i)erlod  which  the  commission  shall  find 
It  necessary  to  enable  Indians  settled  on  lands  purchased  as  aforesaid,  or  on 
lands  of  exi><ting  Indian  reservations,  allotments,  trust  allotments,  or  lands 
now  owned  by  Indians  Individually  or  collectively  In  California,  to  place  them- 
selves on  a  self-supporting  basis  through  the  cultivation  of  such  lands ;  and  to 
permit  the  purchase  by  or  for  said  Indians,  and  charge  against  said  credits, 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  clothing,  and  necessary  household  furnishings  and 
utensils  during  said  iierlod. 

The  commission  shall  make  suitable  rules  and  regulations  In  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  Insure  the  proper  administration  thereof 
by  Its  employees  and  agents. 
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Title  to  all  land  purchased  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  act  shall  be 
taken  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Indians  of 
California  under  the  administration  of  the  California  Indian  Land  Commission 
herein  created.  Said  trust  shall  continue  until  such  time  as  Indian  occupants 
of  lands  held  thereunder  shall  convince  the  commission  of  their  willingness 
and  ability  to  support  themselves,  Independently  of  any  further  governmental 
regulations  or  protection.  And  to  this  end  any  Indian  applicant  or  group  of 
applicants  may  make  application  to  the  commission  at  any  time  for  a  certificate 
entitling  said  applicant  to  patent  or  said  group  of  applicants  to  a  group 
patent.  The  commission  shall  examine  all  facts  relating  to  said  application 
and  to  the  ability  of  the  applicant  or  applicants  to  administer  Independently 
his  or  their  own  affairs  and.  If  satisfied,  shall  Issue  a  certificate  setting  forth 
Its  findings  In  this  respect  and  a  recommendation  that  patent  be  Issued  to  the 
applicant  or  applicants.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  receipt  of  such 
certificate  from  the  California  Indian  Land  Commission,  shall  forthwith  cause 
a  patent  to  be  Issued  under  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  the  person  or 
persons  named  In  said  certificate  as  being  entitled  thereto;  thereafter  the 
land  so  patented  shall  be  discharged  of  all  trusts,  shall  cease  to  be  admin- 
istered or  regulated  by  the  commission,  and  shall  be  subject  to  local  assess- 
ment and  taxation:  Provided,  however,  That  the  Issuance  of  such  patent 
shall  not  relieve  the  patentee  or  patentees  or  his  or  their  successors  from 
supervision  and  direction  by  the  commission  in  the  matter  of  iolnt  Irriga- 
tion of  his  property  In  connection  with  other  lands  under  the  commission's 
jurisdiction  and  In  the  joint  use  of  roads.  Irrigation  canals,  or  other  com- 
munity facilities.  ,    ^         ^  „   r.  ^       n 

Sec  4.  The  California  Indian  Land  Commission  shall  have  access  to  all 
records  and  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  relating  to  California  In- 
dians, and  In  person  or  through  the  duly  authorized  agents  of  said  commission 
shalf  be  permitted  to  communicate  freely  with  said  Indians,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  their  economic  status  and  needs. 

The  commission  shall  have  power  to  conduct  the  acquisition.  Installation, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  Irrigation  systems  through  the  Indian  Irri- 
gation Service,  the  Reclamation  Service,  or  any  other  agency  of  the  federal 
Government  which  may  be  hereafter  charged  with  the  construction,  naaln- 
tenance,  or  operation  of  Irrigation  and  reclamation  systems;  and  each  of 
said  Federal  agencies  Is  hereby  authorized,  upon  request  of  the  commission, 
to  supervise  or  assist  In  the  Installation,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  such 
systems,  the  cost  of  such  work  to  be  paid  by  the  commission  out   of  the 

appropriation  herein  made.  ^      ^„i       ^u  x  4.0  «^^ 

Said  commission  Is  also  authorized  to  request  and  utilize  the  assistance 
of  any  bureau,  department,  or  agency  of  the  State  of  California  which  may 
be  authorized  by  law  to  carry  on  work  similar  to  that  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commission  and  to  pay  the  cost  thereof  from  the  appropriation  herein 

"^Sec  5  The  commission  shall  keep  current  minutes,  records,  and  accounts 
of  all  transactions  and  expenditures,  and  shall  render  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  showing  its  accomplishments  during  the  preceding  year,  the  expend!- 
tures  made  from  the  above  appropriation  under  the  terms  of  this  act,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  such  expenditures  have  been  made.  Said  report  may 
include  also  any  recommendations  which  the  commission  desires  to  make 
for  further  congressional  action  in  connection  with  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
The  minutes,  records,  and  accounts  of  the  commission  shall  be  oi>en  to  Inspec- 
tion by  any  citizen  at  all  times  during  business  hours. 

Mr.  Letts.  So  as  to  identify  the  previous  hearings  held  on  similar 
bills,  a  note  will  be  made  of  them  at  this  point. 

(The  hearings  referred  to  were  held  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  House  of  Kepresentatives,  on  March 
23, 1920,  and  April  28  and  29, 1922.) 

Mr.  Letts.  As  there  is  no  particular  order  m  which  we  should 
proceed,  we  can  proceed  to  hold  a  hearing  on  these  two  bills  jointly, 
and,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee,  we 
will'  hear  from  Mrs.  Kahn  at  this  time. 
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STATEMENT   OF  FLORENCE  P.   KAHN,   A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mrs.  Kahn.  What  I  want  to  make  is  really  a  g^eneral  statement, 
because  I  feel  that,  in  the  face  of  the  adverse  report  rendered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  my  bill,  it  would  be  absurd  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  committee  trying  to  induce  them  to  report  it  out 

favorably.  ^  .  . 

But  what  I  want  to  do  is  to  establish  the  principle  of  recognizing 
the  moral  obligation  toward  the  Indian,  and  meeting  it  through 
what  is  called  a  gratuity  appropriation.  If  no  more  than  $10,000,000 
net  were  put  aside  for  the  Indians,  and  the  interest  used  annually, 
the  California  Indians  could  be  given  adequate  agricultural  and 
industrial  facilities  within  10  years. 

It  is  not  Utopian  to  think  that  Congress  will  act  on  a  moral  obli- 
gation, because  right  now  there  is  before  it  a  proposition  involving 
not  $10,000,000  or  $20,000,000,  but  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars ; 
and  we  feel  sure  that  the  claims  of  the  Indians  for  these  oil  lands  are 
to  be  settled  on  a  moral  and  not  a  legal  ground,  and  that  they  will 
eventually  get  their  rights,  and  also  that  the  Sioux  Indians,  who  are 
also  suing  for  $750,000,000.  And  we  fell  that,  in  the  same  way,  the 
question  of  the  California  Indians  can  be  settled  and  will  be. 

But  we  feel  that  this  year,  on  account  of  the  adverse  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  toward  all  these  such  things,  it  would  be  neither  wise 
nor  profitable  to  push  it. 

But  we  hope  eventually  something  can  be  done  for  the  California 
Indians,  and  that  there  is  a  large,  growing  spirit  of  cooperation 
in  California  toward  the  Indians.  The  people  of  California  are 
recognizing  more  and  more  their  duty  toward  the  Indians,  and  the 
moral  obligation  that  the  Indian  has  toward  them.  And  we  feel 
that  California  will  cooperate  whole-heartedly  with  anything  that 
the  United  States  Government  decides  to  do  tor  our  Indians. 

Mr.  Bkigham.  Your  recommendation  for  $10,000,000 — is  that  for 
all  Indians? 

Mrs.  Kahn.  For  all  Indians  in  California. 

Mr.  Letts.  You  have  familiarized  yourself  with  the  provisions  of 

the  Raker  bill  ? 

Mrs.  Kahn.  Yes,  slightly.  I  do  not  know  it  quite  as  well  as 
my  own.    But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  in  any  way  conflict 

with  it. 

Mr.  Letts.  Does  that  serve  the  same  purpose  in  another  way  ? 

IVIrs.  Kahn.  I  think  that  Mr.  Collett,  who  is  here,  could  prob- 
ably answer  that  question  far  better  and  in  much  more  detail  than 
1  could. 

Mr.  Lei^s.  Very  well. 

Mrs.  Kahn.  As  he  knows  the  specific  details,  I  might  say,  of 
each  bill,  and  he  has  made  this  a  life  study,  and  he  has  devoted 
his  whole  time  and  his  whole  energy  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
in  California,  and  to  getting  legislation  for  them;  and  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  any  question  that  you  may  ask  him  regarding  a  conflict 
of  one  bill  with  the  other  can  be  answered  by  him  with  far  more 
authority  than  by  me. 

Mr.  Letts.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  read  at  this  point  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  April  13,  1926,  to  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  on  H.  R.  8036,  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Raker. 
It  is  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Washington,  April  13,  1926 

Hon.  Scott  Leavitt, 

Chairman^  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Leavitt  :  Further  reference  is  made  to  your  letter  of  February 
8,  1926,  inclosing  for  a  report  a  copy  of  H.  R.  8086,  a  biU  authorizing  any  tribe 
or  band  of  Indians  of  California  to  submit  claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

The  claims  of  these  bands  or  tribes  of  Indians  as  indicated  in  the  bill  are 
for  compensation  from  the  Government  for  lands  formerly  occupied  and 
claimed  by  them  in  California,  which  lands  are  alleged  to  have  been  taken 
from  them  without  payment  and  disposed  of  as  public  domain. 

The  claims  are  based  upon  18  treaties  made  with  the  different  tribes  of 
Indians  of  California  in  1851  and  1852  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion on  June  1,  1852.  These  treaties  were  signed  on  the  pact  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  United  States  agent  and  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  by  certain 
chiefs  and  headmen.  When  these  treaties  were  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification  that  body  unanimously  voted  to  reject  them,  as  shown  by  the 
Executive  Journal  of  the  Senate  for  June  28,  1852,  on  page  417.  With  reference 
to  the  submission  to  these  treaties  after  they  were  severally  read  the  second 
time  and  considered  in  the  committee  as  a  whole,  no  amendments  were  made 
thereto,  and  they  were  severally  reported  to  the  Senate. 

These  Indians  have  for  a  number  of  years  been  asserting  that  they  were 
entitled  to  compensation  for  the  lands  that  were  set  apart  for  them  by  the 
18  treaties  in  question  to  the  extent  of  approximately  7,500,000  acres. 

A  bill,  H.  R.  12788,  similar  to  this,  was  introduced  in  the  Sixty-sixth  Con- 
gress during  the  second  session.  Extensive  hearings  were  had  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  and 
a  full  and  complete  history  of  the  matter  was  incorporated  in  said  hearings, 
which  are  dated  March  23,  1920.    The  bill  did  not  become  a  law. 

There  would  seem  to  be  little  necessity  for  action  by  the  Court  of  Claims 
and  the  expense  and  delay  incident  to  a  suit  to  recover  the  value  of  these 
lands  should  an  appropriation  be  made  in  settlement  of  their  claims.  The 
bill  provides  for  payment  of  $1.25  per  acre  for  the  lands,  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  compute  the  amount  that  would  be  due,  as  there  is  very  little  question  as 

to  the  acreage  involved.  ^^    « 

It  is  recommended  that  H.  R.  8036  do  not  receive  your  favorable  considera- 
tion The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  this  adverse 
report  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  financial  program  of  the  President. 

Yours  very  truly,  Hubert  Work. 

Mr  Evans.  There  is  one  thing  about  that  report  that  calls  for 
comment— the  statement  that  the  Budget  Bureau  says  that  it  is  not 
in  conflict  with  the  program  of  the  President.  It  seems  very  non- 
sensical to  me  to  put  such  a  statement  in  an  adverse  report. 

"^JLt  Letts,   jl  es. 

I  think  by  reference  we  should,  perhaps,  put  in  this  record  the 
hearings  which  are  referred  to  in  this  report  of  the  Secretary,  on 
H.  R.  12788,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  second  session.  -"" 

Mr   Brigham.  Do  you  mean  to  incorporate  them  in  this  record? 

Mr.  Leits.  No— just  by  reference ;  I  think  that  is  sufficient ;  that 
brings  them  up  for  our  consideration.  •      ,,    ^  un       a 

And  perhaps  we  ought,  by  reference,  to  incorporate  that  bill  and 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  that  bill  at  that  time. 

99583—26 2 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  also  reports  on  Mrs.  Kahn's  bill 
(H.  R.  9497) ,  under  date  of  April  9,  1926,  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Waiihington,  April  9,  1926. 

Hon.  Scott  Leavitt, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

Houne  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Leavitt  :  Further  reference  is  made  to  your  letter  of  February 
26,  1926,  inclosing  for  a  report  a  copy  of  H.  R.  9497,  being  "A  biU  to  provide 
funds  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  Indians  of  California  for  hinds  taken  from 
them  under  the  18  treaties  of  1851  and  1852,  and  without  treaty,  and  under 
subsequent  court  decisions  for  which  no  compensation  has  heretofore  been 
made ;  and  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  appropriation  herein  made, 
including  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  have  charge  of  said  administration." 
The  bill  makes  an  appropriation  of  $49,588,640  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 
of  California,  and  cites  18  unratified  treaties  of  1851  and  1852  as  the  basis 
for  making  the  appropriation.  The  treaties  referred  to  were  negotiated  with 
the  different  tribes  of  Indians  in  California  who  ceded  all  their  lands  except 
certain  diminished  tracts  which  in  most  cases  were  reserved  by  the  tribes  as 
reservations.  In  some  instances  the  Indians  either  declined  or  were  not  per- 
mitted by  the  pioneers  of  California  to  occupy  the  reserved  areas.  The  treaties 
were  presenteil  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  ratification,  but  were 
unanimously  rejected  by  that  body.  No  direct  appropriation  was  ever  made  by 
Congress  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  unratified  treaties,  but  there  have  been 
appropriated  by*  Congress  approximately  $10,000,000  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  of  California  as  gratuities  since  the  dates  of  such  treaties. 

Heretofore  the  claims  of  the  California  Indians  have  been  asserted  for  pay- 
ment for  approximately  7,500,000  acres  of  land  from  which  they  claimed  to 
have  been  erroneously  excluded.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  bill  to  make  an 
appropriation  to  pav  for  99,167,280  acres  at  50  cents  per  acre.  This  is  the 
entire  area  of  the  State  of  California  (Rand  McNally's  Atlas),  less  the  450,000 
acres  which  is  stated  in  the  bill  as  being  the  area  reserved  for  and  allotted  to 
the  Indians.  Royce's  Land  Cessions  shows  that  the  land  claimed  by  the 
Indians,  parties  to  the  18  unratified  treaties,  at  no  place  touched  the  eastern 
State  line  of  California,  but  that  there  is  a  strip  of  country  lying  east  of  the 
Indian  Lands  which  was  not  claimed  by  them.  There  are  no  accurate  figures 
showing  the  area  of  this  strip,  but  it  is  believed  a  near  approximation  of  such 
area  would  be  20,000,000  acres. 

Nothing  can  be  found  in  the  records  of  this  department  which  would  tend  to 

substantiate  their  claim. 

It  is  recommended  that  H.  R.  9497  do  not  receive  your  favorable  considera- 
tion. The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  this  adverse 
report  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  financial  program  of  the  President. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hubert  Work. 

Mr.  Lea,  may  we  hear  from  you  at  this  time? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA,  A  EEPEESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGEESS  FEOM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFOENIA 

Mr.  Lea.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hearings  on  this  same  subject  were 
held  in  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  March  23,  1920,  and  the  Sixty- 
seventh  Congress,  April  28  and  29,  1922,  and  quite  fully  cover  the 
subject  involved. 

These  are  the  same  hearings  referred  to  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior. 

Mr.  Letts.  That  is  what  I  wanted. 

Mr.  Lea.  I  would  like  to  give  you  an  outline  of  the  case  of  the 
California  Indians,  and  then  address  myself  to  the  Raker  bill. 

After  the  war  with  Mexico  a  treaty  of  peace  was  agreed  to  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  under  date  of  Febru- 


mi> 


a'ry  2,  1848,  by  which  the  lands  of  what  is  now  California  were 
ceded  to  the  United  States. 

At  that  time,  according  to  the  best  estimates  available,  there  were 
something  over  200,000  Indians  in  the  State  of  California.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  only  about  20,000;  or,  in  other  words,  in  75 
years  90  per  cent  of  all  the  original  stock  in  numbers  have  dis- 
appeared. 

The  Indians  were  citizens  of  Mexico,  of  course,  before  the  terri- 
tory was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  treaty  that  was  made  with  Mexico,  a  particular  obligation 
was  placed  upon  the  United  States  to  respect  the  Indians  and  their 
rights  to  their  lands.  ... 

In  article  9  of  the  treaty  reference  is  made  to  those  remaining  in 
the  territory  incorporated  into  the  Union,  declaring  that  all  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  be  protected  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property,  was  granted  to  these 
Indians  which  were  taken  over  by  the  IJnited  States. 

And  in>  article  11,  referring  to  protective  laws,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  to  enact,  there  is  this  language : 

The  sacredness  of  this  obligation  shall  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  said 
Government,  when  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from  any  por- 
tion of  the  said  territory,  or  for  it  being  settled  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  but  on  the  contrary,  special  care  shall  then  be  taken  not  to  place  its 
Indian  occupants  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  new  homes  by  committing 
those  invasions  which  the  United  States  have  solemnly  obligated  themselves 
to  restrain. 

Mr.  Evans.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  are  quoting  from  ?    Is  that 

part  of  the  treaty  ?  .        .     i. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  part  of  the  treaty.  That  quotation  is  from 
article  11  of  the  treaty  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico,  in  which, 
treaty  special  care  was  made  to  protect  these  Indians;  and  it  was 
a  sacred  obligation  assumed  by  the  United  States  in  that  treaty 
with  Mexico  we  would  respect  their  rights. 

In  1834  Congress  passed  an  act  providing  that  no  purchase,  grant, 
lease,  or  other  conveyance  of  lands,  or  any  title  or  claim  thereto, 
from  any  Indian  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  shall  be  of  any  validity, 
in  law  or  equity,  unless  the  same  be  made  by  treaty  or  convention 
entered  into  pursuant  to  the  Constitution. 

In  other  words,  the  Indians  of  this  country  had  what  you  might 
call  a  "  community  right  ",  instead  of  an  individualistic  right.  A  tribe 
of  Indians  would  occupy  a  given  area,  instead  of  having  it  parceled 
out  into  private  ownership,  as  we  now  know  ownership  in  the 
United  States.  Congress  thus  recognized  this,  and  provided  that 
the  Indians  should  not  be  deprived  of  their  rights,  except  by  treaty, 
and  of  course,  that  treaty  right  as  to  Indian  tribes  was  conferred 
in  the  Constitution  of  the"^  United  States.  ^ 

Individual  Indians  were  prevented  from  bartering  away  their 
rights.  Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  27,  1851,  it  was 
provided  that  all  Indian  treaties  should  be  negotiated  by  agents 
of  the  Indian  Department.  Pursuant  to  that  act  a  commission 
was  created  to  go  to  California  and  negotiate  with  these  Indians, 
with  a  view  of  securing  to  the  Federal  Government  lands  of  which 
the  Indians  were  in  possession,  and  of  course,  with  the  idea  of  con- 
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firminfr  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  lands  in  certain  portions  of  the 

^"^IJ'was  pursuant  to  that  law  that  the  18  treaties  referred  to 
in  this  bill,  originated.  Those  treaties  were  negotiated  in  Ibol, 
18  different  treaties,  involving  about  150  tribes  of  Indians,  and 
were  signed  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  by  about  400  chiefs  and 

headmen  of  the  tribes.  ^.u  4^   ^u^   TnHifln^ 

Those  treaties,  in  substance,  provided,  first,  that  the  Indians 
agree  to  cede  their  rights  in  lands  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment-that  is,  lands  (Aitside  of  defined  areas;  in  the  second  place, 
thev  agreed  to  keep  the  peace;  to  accept  the  sovereignty  ot  the 
TTnited  States :  to  accept  certain  reservations,  18  in  number,  aggre- 
gating  about  7,500,000  acres,  described  in  said  treaties  by  metes  anrt 
bounds.    That  is  what  the  Indians  agreed  to.  ^^'    ^,, 

The  Government  agreed,  as  this  treaty  was  negotiated,  to  pay 
to  the  Indians  certain  sums  in  goods,  agricultural  implements,  etc., 
amounting  to  $1,800,000.  That  is,  this  sum  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  treatf,  but  that  is  the  estimated  value  of  the  goods  that  were 

promised  the  Indians.  ,      -r    t       •  a    ^-^.r 

Second,  to  reserve  in  perpetuity  for  the  Indians  i^e  and  enjoy- 
ment different  reservations  specified  in  said  treaty.  Those  reserva- 
tion were  all  defined  by  metes  and  bounds. 

Third,  to  provide  schools  and  other  necessary  buildings.        ^ 
Fourth,  to  provide  skilled  instructors  in  farming,  blacksmithing, 
and  woodwork ;  supervisors,  and  such  assistants  as  should  be  tound 
necessary.     Said  instruction  to  be  continued  as  long  as  might  be 
found  necessary  by  the  President.  .    ,     .  ,  -.i 

Now,  that  treaty  up  to  that  date  was  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  that  Congress  had  authorized,  and  had  specifically  author- 
ized, in  reference  to  the  California  Indians.         .   ,       ,       ,         , 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fundamental  principles  that  have  been 
recognized,  under  which  the  United   States  should  deal  with  its 

Indian  population.  n      .       .    xi. 

In  the  Lone  Wolf  case  the  Supreme  Court,  referring  to  the  power 
of  Congress  to  abrogate  treaties  with  Indians,  said : 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  these  matters  the  United  States  will  be  governed 
by  such  considerations  of  justice  as  would  control  a  Christian  people  in  their 
treatment  of  an  ignorant  and  dependent  people. 

And  that.  I  think,  must  be  recognized  all  through  our  dealings 
with  the  Indians,  particularly  the  California  Indians.  ^  They  were 
and  are  as  a  whole  an  ignorant  and  dependent  people.  The  relation 
of  guardian  and  ward  applies  to  the  relation  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Indians  of  California.  ^xr     t  i      i       i_  • 

We  have  here  a  definite  relation  and  obhgation.  We  did  take  their 
lands,  and  we  did  not  pav  them  for  them.  But  in  addition  to  that, 
if  they  had  no  lands,  the* United  States  had  a  definite  moral  obliga- 
tion to  these  people  as  the  wards  of  the  Ignited  States. 

]\Ir.  Evans.  What  you  really  mean  is  that  the  Government  has 
never  dealt  with  the  Indian  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ignited 
States  says  it  should  have  dealt  with  the  Indian  ? 

Rlr.  Lea.  That  is  true.  In  abstract  declarations  of  principle,  we 
have  been  all  right;  but  we  have  been  very  weak  in  applying  the 
principles  we  have  announced. 
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In  1792,  Cornplanter,  who  was  chief  of  the  Senecas,  representing 
the  Six  Nations,  said  to  Washington,  who  was  then  President : 

The  land  that  we  live  on  our  fathers  received  from  God,  and  they  trans- 
mitted it  to  us  for  our  children,  and  we  can  not  part  with  it. 

And  Washington  in  reply  said :  . 

The  General  Government  will  never  consent  to  your  being  defrauded,  but 
will  protect  you,  in  all  your  just  rights. 

Now,  that  undoubtedly  was  the  purpose  of  Washington.  ^ 

In  1830  a  report  of  a  committee  of  Congress  similar  to  this,  in 

reporting  to  Congress  about  the  purchase  of  Indian  lands,  used  this 

language:,  . 

Thus  the  practice  of  buying  Indian  titles  is  but  the  substitute  which 
humanity  and  expediency  have  imposed,  in  place  of  the  sword,  in  arriving 
at  the  actual  enjoyment  of  property  claimed  by  the  right  of  discovery,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  natural  superiority  allowed  to  the  claims  of  civilized 
communities  over  those  of  savage  tribes.  ' 

In  1851,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  provision  was  made  to  establish 
the  titles  to  California  lands.  Of  course,  those  titles  in  California 
existed  by  the  Spanish  Government,  and  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, and  by  the  rights  of  these  aboriginees,  which  antedated  the 
Spanish  and  the  Mexican  Governments.  The  idea  of  the  commis- 
sion was  to  go  out  and  provide  a  means  by  which  the  titles  for  the 

future  could  be  settled. 

Three  commissioners  were  appointed.  There  was  a  general  pro- 
vision in  the  act  that  all  claimants  would  be  required  to  present 
their  claims,  with  certain  exceptions  applying  to  the  Mission  Indians 
in  California,  and  to  all  Indians  that  lived  in  pueblos  and  ranch- 
erios.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  we  had  a  chain  of  W 
missions  running  along  the  border  of  the  coast  of  California,  and 
that  they  acquired  what  are  known  as  mission  lands,  and  the  owners 
of  those'^lands  were  not  required  to  assert  their  rights. 

All  lands  for  which  claims  were  not  presented  within  two  years, 
it  was  provided,  should  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  public  domain. 

The  commission  was  authorized  to  make  a  report.  There  was 
a  method  provided  for  going  into  court  to  establish  judgments 
adverse  to  the  rulings  of  this  commission.  .,w-.  '.V. 

The  commission  never  reported  on  the  rights  of  these  rancherio 
Indians,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn. 

*'  The  Secretary  of  Interior,  in  giving  instructions  to  these  com- 
missioners as  to  how  they  should  perform  their  duties,  told  them 
to  conform  to  the  universallv  acknowledged  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations,  "  which  interdict  interference  with  or  prejudice  of  private 
propertv  upon  a  change  of  sovereignty."  ^ 

In  other  words,  there  was  a  clear  recognition  of  what  was  unques- 
tionably the  fact,  that  the  title  of  these  Indians,  in  their  original 
condition,  and  under  the  title  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  was  to  be  good 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  such  title  pre- 
vailed at  that  time.  ,  .  -,  t 
n  Now,  going  back  to  the  treaties.  The  treaties  were  signed,  as  i 
have  before  mentioned,  and  then  sent  on  to  Washington.  They 
were  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  President  for  ratification,  and 
thev  were  unanimously  rejected. 

Now     there    is    no    doubt  under  what  circumstances:  they  were 

rejected,  nor  why. 
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In  1848  frold  was  discovered  in  California.  In  1849,  70,000  white 
people  arrived  in  California,  approximately  one  white  man  tor 
every  three  Indians  in  the  State,  notwithstanding  that  great  Indian 
population.  In  1850  there  was  another  wave  of  white  invasion; 
and  in  1851  and  1852  it  was  the  same  wav.  So  in  the  meantime 
California  had  organized  a  government,  elected  her  Senators  and 
sent  them  on  to  Washington,  before  ever  these  treaties  arrived  here. 

The  California  Legislature  selected  by  the  newly-arrived  whites, 
took  up  the  question.  I  want  to  read  to  you  an  extract  from  the 
Senate  Journal  of  California  of  that  date,  which  to  me  is  a  very 
interesting  explanation: 

Mr.  Wambough,  from  the  majority  of  the  special  committee  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  policy  pursued  by  the  United  States  Indian  Commissioners 
in  negotiating  certain  treaties  with  different  Indian  tribes  in  this  State, 
reported  against  the  policy  pursued  by  said  commissioners  in  treating  with 
the  Indians  in  California,  and  submitted  concurrent  resolutions  instructing 
our  Senators  in  Congress  to  oppose  the  confirmation  of  any  and  aU  treaties 
made  with  Indians  of  California  granting  them  exclusive  right  to  occupy  any 
of  the  public  lands  of  this  State. 

Also  instructing  our  Senators  and  requesting  our  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  induce  the  Federal  Government  to  remove 
the  Indians  of  this  State  beyond  its  jurisdiction. 

In  other  words,  these  early  pioneers  in  CaUfornia — some  of  them 
had  not  been  there  12  months— went  to  the  legislature  and  domi- 
nated the  legislature  of  California,  and  through  the  legislature  of 
California,  dominated  our  Senators,  taking  the  position  that  every 
Indian  should  be  turned  away  from  the  land  on  which  he  had  been 
born,  and  should  all  be  driven  outside  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  inside  of  the  State. 

In  the  California  Assembly  Journal  of  February  16,  1852,  I 
find  this  quotation : 

Mr.  Coats,  chairman,  made  the  following  report: 

"The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  Indian  reservations 
have  had  the  subject  under  consideration  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report :  ,  _ 

"  *  Your  commitee  have  learned,  with  unfeigned  regret,  that  many  and 
extensive  reservations  of  land  have  been  made  in  various  sections  of  this 
State  for  the  exclusive  occupation  and  use  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  its 
limits.  These  reservations,  as  your  committee  are  satisfactorily  informed, 
embrace  within  their  limits,  in  a  large  majority  of  instances,  extensive  tracts 
of  the  most  desirable  mineral  and  agricultural  lands  in  California.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

"  *  These  reservations  have  been  made  in  most  of  the  countries  in  the  State 
from  the  forty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  southern  boundary ;  and 
a  large  majority,  if  not  all  of  them,  embrace  some  of  the  best  mineral  and 
agricultural  lands  within  its  limits.  Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that.  In 
the  aggregate,  these  reservations  include  a  population  of  not  less  than  20,000 
American  citizens — 

That  is,  this  inflow  of  the  whites — 

"  *  and  they  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  aggregate  value  of  those  reservations 
Is  not  less  than  $100,000,000. 

•*  *  But  if  they  are  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  occupation  and  use  of  the 
Indians,  the  loss  to  the  State  and  National  Governments  could  not  be  less 
than  $100,000.000 — at  a  fair  computation  of  the  mineral  and  agricultural  lands. 

'N^ow,  the  Indians  had  practically  the  possession  of  California  from 
Che  top  of  the  Sierras  west  to  the  sea ;  they  at  least  had  75  per  cent 
of  the  lands  of  California.  And  when  these  negotiators  went  out 
there,  they  got  the  Indians  to  surrender  all  but  7,500,000  acres.  They 
proposed  to  give  the  Indians  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  lands  they 
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had  in  California.  And  yet  these  people,  represented  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  California,  refused  to  allow  them  that  one-tenth,  on  which 
they  placed  a  value  of  $100,000,000. 

"  *A11  experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  close  continuity  to  the 
white  man  is  not  the  place  for  the  Indian.  This  fact  is  clearly  evinced  by  the 
history  of  that  unfortunate  race  from  the  foundation  of  our  Government  to 
the  present  time.  To  avert  the  danger  of  a  too  close  proximity  the  National 
Government  has  for  many  years  adopted  the  policy  of  removing  the  Indians 
beyond  the  limits  of  civilization. 

"  *  All  of  which  your  committee  respectfully  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
this  House,  and  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions :' — 

Now,  this  is  just  one  of  the  resolutions — 

"  *  Resolved,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed  and  our  Repre- 
sentatives requested  to  use  all  proper  means  to  prevent  Congress  confirming 
the  Indian  reservations  which  have  been  made  in  this  State,  but  respectfully 
to  insist  that  the  same  policy  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Indian  tribes  in 
California  which  has  been  adopted  in  other  new  States.'  '* 

And  what  they  meant  was  to  take  the  Indian  and  move  him  on 
and  keep  his  lands. 

One  man  submitted  a  minority  report;  and  I  would  like  to  read 
to  you  that,  or  portions  of  it : 

I  can  not  remain  a  silent  spectator  or  satisfy  my  conscience  by  a  silent 
negative  vote,  but  feel  compelled,  not  only  to  dissent  from  the  resolutions 
introduced  by  that  majority  but  to  lay  before  you  a  report  difleering  in  some 
respects  from  that  of  the  majority,  and  recommending  a  different  policy. 

The  policy  recommended  by  the  majority  of  your  committee  is  that  the 
treaties  be  set  aside  and  all  the  Indians,  except  the  neophytes  of  the  missions, 
be  removed  out  of  the  State. 

To  remove  the  Indians  from  this  State  I  consider  as  impracticable ;  there  is 
no  place  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  in  which  to  locate  them. 
We  can  not  suppose  that  the  General  Government  will  remove  them  to  Oregon, 
to  Utah,  New  Mexico,  or  to  the  Indian  Territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
And  where  else  will  you  locate  them?  On  the  desert  and  sterile  regions  east  of 
the  Sierra-Nevada,  that  they  may  die  of  starvation,  or  if,  perchance,  a  few  sur- 
vive, that  they  may  become  the  Arabs  of  America?  Better,  far  better,  drive 
them  at  once  into  the  ocean,  or  bury  them  in  the  land  of  their  birth. 

The  policy  which  to  me  appears  more  worthy  of  a  Nation  whose  empire 
extends  from  sea  to  sea,  and  whose  area  has  within  three-fourths  of  a  century 
expanded  from  521,660  to  3,221,595  square  miles,  if  not  one  that  should  seek  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  Indian,  to  civilize,  refine,  and  enlighten,  should  at 
last  be  one  that  could  tolerate  their  existence,  and  even  allow  them  a  resting 
and  abiding  plice  on  the  clay  from  which  they  were  formed. 

Shall  future  generations  seek  in  vain  for  one  remaining  descendant  of  the 
sons  of  the  forest?     Has  the  love  of  gold  blotted  from  our  minds  all  feeling  of 

compassion  or  justice?  , 

As  I  do  not  coincide  with  the  majority  of  your  committee  in  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  by  the  General  Government,  I  must  depart  from  the  opinion  expressed 
by  them  for  the  proper  action  of  this  body.  They  recommend  that  our  Senators 
be  instructed  to  oppose  the  approval  of  all  the  treaties  made  with  the  Indians 
in  this  State  by  the  United  States  Indian  Commissioners.  Now,  so  far  as  those 
treaties  can  have  any  effect  on  the  Indians  with  whom  they  have  been  made  as 
treaties,  the  effect  has  taken  place,  and  the  effect  vdll  be  the  same  on  the 
Indians' to  disapprove  of  these  treaties  by  our  Congressional  Senate  at  this 
time  as  to  annul  and  set  them  aside  after  they  shall  have  been  approved. 

Now,  I  think  that  portrays  what  happened.  Nobody  says  that 
the  Indians  were  ever  compensated  one  dollar 

Mr.  Evans  (interposing).  Mr.  Lea,  as  a  legal  proposition,  the 
rejection  of  the  treaties  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  left  the 
matter  in  status  quo,  as  if  no  treaty  had  been  made? 

Mr.  Lea.  I  think  that  is  true. 
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Mr.  Evans.  What,  if  you  know,  is  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment? Does  the  Government  maintain  that  the  treaties  are  in 
effect,  or  does  it  maintain  that  there  were  no  treaties? 

Mr.  Lea.  They  simply  maintain  there  are  no  treaties. 

Mr.  Evans.  Then  the  matter,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  stands  as 
if  there  had  never  been  a  treaty  negotiated? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes,  technically,  that  is  true.  It  required  the  approval 
of  the  Senate  to  make  the  treaty;  so  it  was  never  in  effect.  The 
Indians  surrendered  their  lands,  but  the  treaty  was  not  in  effect. 

Now,  Mr.  Kaker,  shortly  before  his  death,  introduced  this  bill 
(H.  R.  8036) ;  and  this  bill  is  simply  a  continuation  of  his  efforts 
that  began  six  years  ago  to  try  to  provide  substantial  relief  for 

these  Indians. 

The  fundamental  purpose  to  be  gained,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  provide 
for  some  reasonably  appropriate  care  for  these  Indians.  They 
have  been  variously  provided  for — some  6i  them  with  a  degree  of 
comfort  and  success,  while  there  are  many  others  in  California 
who  are  still  in  a  pitiful  condition,  living  in  abject  poverty  and 
disease.  A  great  many  of  them  are  affected  with  tuberculosis  and 
with  trachoma. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  I  understand  correctly  the  Government  recognizes 
no  reservations  in  California  for  these  Indians? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes;  there  are  some  reservations. 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  any  of  these  18  reservations? 

Mr.  Lea.  These  reservations  are  wiped  off  the  map. 

Mr.  Evans.  The^  are  blotted  out? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  the  occupants  of  what  were  the  18  reservations 
are  now  like  the  "  Beduoins  of  the  desert  "  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes.  sir.  Some  reservations  have  been  established  in 
California,  and  some  lands  have  been  bought  for  the  homeless; 
and  unquestionably  the  Indian  Department  has  done  a  good  deal 
of  good  work  in  California  for  the  Indians;  there  is  no  mistake 
about  that. 

But  I  look  upon  this  as  an  outrageous  injustice  to  the  Indians. 
It  occurred  long  ago.  It  is  impossible  now  to  right  that  wrong, 
except  in  part.  And  perhaps  tne  practical  thing  is  to  take  care 
of  the  essential  needs  of  those  Indians.  I  would  not  make  every 
one  of  those  Indians  wealthy  if  I  could.  It  is  best  that  those 
Indians  have  to  work  to  earn  their  living.  But  thev  should  be 
provided  for,  so  that  they  will  have  homes,  a  comfortable  and 
warm  place  to  sleep,  and  so  that  they  will  have  medical  treatment, 
and  an  opportunity  to  have  it  least  a  garden. 

We  are  asserting  this  claim  as  a  definite  justification  for  adequate 
care  for  these  Indians. 

Section  1  of  H.  R.  8036  provides,  in  substance,  that  all  claims  of 
these  California  Indians,  by  reason  of  those  18  treaties,  shall  be 
adjusted  by  action  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  with  a  view  of  compen- 
sating them  for  deprivation  of  the  lands  and  goods  referred  to 
in  the  treaties,  or  the  failure  or  refusal  of  the  United  States  to 
compensate  the  tribes  for  their  lands  taken  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Leits.  One  question  there:  Would  a  claim  like  that  arise 
out  of  the  treaties  ? 
Mr.  Lea.  No. 


Mr.  Letis.  And  is  the  kind  of  claim  that  you  are  thinking  about 
one  that  really  arises  out  of  these  unratified  treaties? 

Mr.  Lea.  It  is  not;  because  the  treaties  not  having  a  technical 
legal  existence  could  not  be  the  basis  of  a  legal  action.  We  must 
go  to  the  moral  or    equitable    obligation.     Here    is    the    United 

States ^ 

Mr.  Letts  (interposing).  But  if  you  refer  this  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  the  court  will  be  bound  to  determine  the  matter  from  its 
legal  aspect,  and,  of  course,  not  from  the  moral  obligation. 

Mr.  Lea.  This  bill  gives  the  court  the  legal  right  to  consider 
the  obligation  of  the  United  States.  We  give  the  court  legal  juris- 
diction. That,  of  course,  is  the  object  of  this  bill,  to  give  the  court 
the  right  to  recognize  that  obligation.  •  » J^-^ 

Mr.  Letts.  Well,  this  bill  provides  that  the  court  will  have  juris- 

^diction  to  settle  all  rights  thereunder— both  legal  and  equitable. 

Now,  when  you  say  "equitably,"  you  mean  equitable  in  a  legal 

sense,  I  suppose ?  i^'*^'  =     ''^^  .      J;** 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  broader  than  that.  This  bill 
assumes  the  Indians  do  have  a  claim  against  the  United  State^ 
and  confers  jurisdiction  upon  the  court  to  determine  the  amount  of 
it,  if  any.  »    <"  ^^    J-  i- 

Section  1  of  this  bill  (H.  K.  8036)  more  specifically  limits  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  the  matters  involved  in  these  18  treaties,, 
instead  of  making  the  extent  of  the  relief  a  state-wide  affair.         ^' 

Section  2,  in  effect,  constitutes  a  waiver  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. Of  course,  in  ordinary  obligations,  at  this  time,  the  statute 
of  limitations  would  have  run  long  ago,  unless  it  would  be  on  some 
technical  grounds  that  might  be  asserted.  In  substance,  what  we 
want  to  accomplish  here,  of  course,  is  to  waive  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations. 

Now,  going  down  to  .line  18,  page  2  of  the  bill,  it  reads: 

Provided,  That  any  judgment  for  said  claimants  shall  be  for  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  value  of  the  compensation  provided  for  the  Indians  in  said 
treaties,  including  the  lands  described  in  said  treaties,  not  to  exceed  $1.25 
per  acre  for  the  said  lands,  with  interest  thereon  at  4  per  cent  per  annum 
from  June  1,  1852,  to  the  date  of  the  judgment.         ^  ^^^ ^     ^ ^^^ ,  ^j,  .^  ^ ^ 

1  would  like  now,  in  the  first  place,  to  call  attention  to  the  interest 
provision.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  general  rule  has  been  that 
jurisdictional  bills  have  not  carried  interest.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  reported  any  lately  that  carried  interest  or  not. 

But  my  first  suggestion  would  be  this:  That  from  the  standpoint 
of  logic  and  justice,  if  you  concede  the  justice  of  the  original  claim,. 
I  think  it  is  inescapable  that  we  must  concede  the  justice  of  interest. 
Suppose  you  and  I  have  a  piece  of  land,  and  five  years  ago  somebody 
tooK  it  from  us.  We  have  lost  the  value  of  the  land,  and  we  have 
also  lost  the  use  of  it.  And  when  the  deprivation  of  the  use  of  the 
land  continues  over  a  long  period  of  time  that  loss  of  use  may  be  as 
great  a  financial  injury  as  the  loss  of  the  thing  itself.  So  here,  where 
the  Indians  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  these  lands  75  years  ago, 
they  have  lost  not  only  the  lands,  but  they  have  lost  the  use  of  those 
lands.  There  is  a  very  logical  and  legitimate  and  matter-of-fact 
reason  why  they  should  be  awarded  interest.     But  I  realize  that  to 
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carry  interest  in  a  bill  of  this  kind  is  more  or  less  of  a  pioneei 
proposition  under  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  .  .     ,^       .     , 

In  1863  Congress  passed  a  law  which  denied  interest  in  uouri  oi 
Claims  cases,  except  where  the  suit  was  based  on  a  contract  that 
specifically  called  for  interest.  And  that,  of  course,  is  not  this  case. 
There  is  no  contract  here  that  calls  for  interest.  There  would  be  no 
interest  unless  the  authorization  in  this  bill  provided  tor  it. 

So  that  is  the  theory  of  this  provision  about  interest.  Ihis  inter- 
est provision  would  carry  probably  as  much  as  the  principal  itselt 
in  this  bill ;  no  one  could  tell  just  how  much  that  would  be. 

Mr.  Evans.  Would  it  not  carry  very  much  more  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  I  could  not  say.  ^^  u 

Mr.  Evans.  At  4  per  cent  it  would  double  every  25  years,  would 

^  Mr  Lea.  Yes.  This  bill  allows  offsets  for  all  moneys  expended  by 
the  Government  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians,  and  the  offset  wou  d 
date  from  the  date  the  payment  was  made.  So  that  tact  would 
ffreatly  reduce  the  amount  of  interest.  However,  it  is  a  substantial 
fum ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The  interest  is  a  very  important 
feature  of  this  bill,  so  far  as  the  amount  affected  by  it  is  concerned. 

Now,  that  is  the  justification  for  the  interest. 

Suppose  that  the  committee,  in  considering  this  bill,  should  conclude 
that  It  did  not  want  to  recommend  any  interest  provision,  and  that 
vou  would  follow  the  practice,  as  I  believe  it  has  been  the  practice 
heretofore,  of  omitting  interest.  I  have  an  amendment  I  would  sug- 
gest that  I  think  should,  in  justice,  be  put  in  this  bill.  Instead  ot 
$1 25  per  acre,  strike  that  out  and  insert  $2.50,  so  that  it  would 
read  the  "  fair  value  of  the  compensation,  including  the  amounts 
described  in  said  treaties,  not  to  exceed  $2.50  per  acre." 

As  I  have  before  mentioned,  there  are  practically  100,000,OUU 
acres  of  land  in  California.  More  than  75,000,000  acres  were  sur- 
rendered by  the  Indians.  The  amount  that  is  involved  here  is  less 
than  one-tenth  of  what  they  surrendered  Since  that  time  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  sold  the  lands  in  California  at  $1.25  an  acre,  at 
$2  50  an  acre,  and  in  some  instances  at  $5  an  acre.  In  other  in^ances 
it  has  sold  the  lands  for  the  value  that  they  would  bring  when  they  go 
into  the  market,  so  that  the  buyer  would  pay  what  the  land  was 

*^Iif  aSdTt^on  to  that,  the  Federal  Government  has  disposed  of  a 
verv  larce  acreage  of  homestead  lands  in  California  which  were 
given  to  the  whites.  The  Indians  were  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  filing  homesteads  to  take  up  any  of  those  lands  which  were  taken 
from  them  and  given  to  the  whites. 

That  is  not  right.  If  vou  assume  that  these  Indians  have  a  just 
claim  at  all,  it  is  a  monstrous  injustice  to  sav  that  they  should  be 
limited  to  the  smallest  sum  that  the  United  States  sold  an  acre  ot 
land  for  in  California.  We  ask  that,  if  this  question  is  submitted  to 
the  Court  of  Claims,  the  court  determine  the  fair  value  of  these 
lands,  not  exceeding  $2.50  an  acre.  A  good  many  of  the  lands  were 
sold  at  $2.50.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  go  to  $5,  the  highest  figure,  but 
give  the  court  a  little  discretion.  The  court  in  the  determination 
of  these  cases  might  assess  some  of  these  lands  at  50  cents  an  acre, 
because  some  of  it  was  practically  worthless.  But  much  of  the  land 
was  valuable. 


To-day  California  has  19,000,()(M)  acres  of  reserved  public  lands. 
The  estiniated  amount  of  timber  on  those  lands  as  100,0(X),000,000 
feet.  The  estimated  value  is  $300,000,000  or  $400,000,000  to-day, 
timber  alone,  on  lands  taken  from  these  Indians  75  years  ago. 

I  read  to  vou  the  statement  from  the  California  Legislature, 
which  was  put  on  the  records  and  which  they  allege  that  the.se  treaty 
lands  were  worth  $100,000,000  at  that  time.  Here  we  ask  only 
$2.50  an  acre  for  only  one-tenth  of  what  the  Indians  surrendered. 
As  I  have  mentioned,  there  are  19,000,000  acres  of  public  lands  yet 
in  California.  The  gold  that  has  been  taken  from  California 
amounts  to  nearly  two  billions  of  dollars.  , 

Mr.  Evans.  Figuring  the  lands  in  question  at  $2.50  an  acre,  what 
is  your  estimate  of  the  aggregate  amount  payable  for  the  lands  under 

this  bill? 

Mr.  Lea.  7,500,000  times  $2.50  an  acre  would  be  $18,750,000. 

Mr.  Evans.  Or,  in  round  figures,  $20,000,000.  ..      .  j 

Mr  Lea.  Well,  you  add  to  that  the  value  of  those  goods,  estimated 
at  $1,800,000 ;  and  that  would  make  $20,550,000  as  the  aggregate. 
Now,  understand  that  against  that  the  Department  claims  from 
$10,000,000  to  $12,000,000  offsets.  So  that,  suppose  you  figure  on 
$20,000,000  as  the  maximum  amount,  and  that  we  concede  offsets  of 
$11,000,000  or  $12,000,000,  for  the  sake  of  argument;  you  would 
thereby  reduce  the  maximum  amount  that  the  Indians  would  recover 
to  about  $8,000,000,  which  would  amount  to  about  $400  per  capita. 
That  figure  would  also  be  reduced  by  a  lower  valuation  of  some  of 

the  land.  ....  ,  ht     t      » 

Mr.  Bkkjham.  Are  appropriations  being  made  now,  3ir.  Liea  f 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes;  they  are.  .  ,   ,    .      ^         t    r 

Mr.  Brioham.  If  this  sum  were  appropriated  tor  these  Indians 
to  satisfy  this  claim,  would  those  appropriations  through  the  Indian 

Mr  Lea.  I  can  only  say  what  my  own  view  is  about  that.  I  could 
not  siaeak  for  anybody  else.  My  view  is  we  should  not  go  on  the 
theory  that  the  appropriations  will  cease.  A  less  amount  would 
adequately  care  for  the  Indians,  because  if  we  could  provide  homes 
f or  tHem— not  only  give  them  some  lands  and  a  place  to  sleep  and 
a  place  to  get  wood  and  water— that  would  greatly  reduce  the 
amount  that  the  Federal  Government  would  need  to  pay. 

Even  if  we  had  a  favorable  determination  of  this  case,  1  would 
say  that  the  Indian  is  still  a  ward  of  the  Government.  He  might 
still  look  to  the  Government  for  some  relief  against  distress  this 

remedy  might  not  provide.  ,      i  .     .v   •  j*  •     *v... 

Mr  Evans.  If  these  Indians  had  a  fund  to  their  credit  m  the 
Federal  Treasury,  the  only  appropriation  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  Federal  funds  would  be  for  administrative 
purposes,  rather  than  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Indians? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes ;  that  is  true.  . 

Now,  I  have  a  suggestion  along  that  line ; 

Mr  Brigham  (interposing).  Permit  me  ot  interrupt  you  just  a 
moment  According  to  this  report,  in  1921  the  total  appropriation 
made  for  California  Indians  was  $649,487.96.  In  1920  it  was 
$749,567.96.  I  do  not  know  what  the  appropriations  have  been 
since. 


''^■MiMMitaiam' 
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Mr.  Lea.  Well,  they  have  been  along  in  that  general  neighbor- 

^"^Mr.  Brigham.  The  clerk  of  the  committee  tells  me  that  they  have 
increased  since  that  time.  So  that  there  is  quite  a  substantial 
ffratuitv  appropriation  being  made.  .       , 

Mr  Le\  Yes;  there  have  been  substantial  amounts  appropriated, 
and  thev  are  being  appropriated  to-day.  Schools  are  maintained  m 
^ome  cales  I  do  not'^FgnL  the  fact  that  the  department  has  done 
good  work  in  many  respects  in  California.  My  point  is  that  it 
is  not  anything  like  adequate,  and  nobody  who  is  out  there  in  touch 
wi?h  the^conditions  will  say  that  it  is.  The  chief  failure  has  been 
the  failure  to  deal  adequately  with  a  problem  whose  proportions 
is  apparent  to  all  who  can  see.  Give  the  relief  that  has  that  degree 
'=    1  f  ,1   ,1    „   —    —  t,„„„  „  j,gal  economy — «" 


at  this  point  this  table  of  appropriations  tor  the  California  Indians 
from  1852  to  the  present  time,  showing  gratuity  appropriations  tor 
Indians  in  California,  t"^' 
'Mr,  Letts.  Prepared  in  what  way? 

'••Mr    CoLLETT.  The  figures  were  furnished  by  the  Indian  Uftce. 

'''Mr  Brigham.  I  understand  these  are  specific  appropriations,  and 
that  there  are  other  appropriations  taken  out  of  the  general  fund. 

Is  that  true?  '"" 

•  Mr  CoLLE-rr.  No ;  that  included  all  of  the  gratuities  from  appro- 
priations, and  the  amounts  taken  from  the  general  appropriations 
from  1910,  and  all  of  the  specific  appropiiations  prior  to  that  date ;  . 
but  it  does  not  include  the  appropriations  from  the  general  bill 

prior  to  1910.  .    .     ,    ,  \.-<-o 

Mr.  Brigham.  But  f roln  1910  on  it  includes  everything  i 

TVT"p   C^oljLiFTT    jl  gs. 

(The  statement  referred  t6  is  as  follows:) 


»n 


Account  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Ind/ians  of  California 


>r 


AMOUNT    DUE    CALIFORNIA    INDIANS 


i. 


ti  If! 


7.500,000  acres  of  land,  at  $8,50  per  acre — '^^M^*^ 

Sundry  goods -— ^>  ^^>  ^ 

'  ' IK    Total-  '^    ^LLiL'iLL'i»j— i— :--. —    20,550,000 

AMOUNTS    EXPENDED    BY    THE    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 


1852- 
1853- 
1854_ 
1855- 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858- 
1860. 
1861- 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
18015. 
1866. 
1867. 


$99,  951.  70 

250,  000.  00 

200,  000.  00 

125,  000.  00 

150,  000.  00 

91,  650. 00 

162,  000.  00 

162,  000.  00 

50,  000, 00 

25,  000.  00 

40,  000.  00 

50,  000.  00 

55,  000.  00 

55,  000.  00 

55,  000.  00 

55,  000.  00 


1868 

1867 — - 

1867— .— 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 — 

1873 

1874 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 


$40,  000 .00 
5,  000.  00 
5,  000.  00 
57,  322. 19 
75,  000.  00 
75,  000.  00 
85,  000.  00 
79,  771.  89 

10,  000.  00 
69,  367.  21 

11,  444. 01 
54,  238.  40 
29,  372.  01 
24,  784.  63 
31,  639. 15 
35,  000.  00 
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1880— 
1881—. 
1882—, 
1883— 

1884— 

1885— 

1886— 

1887— 

1888— 

1889— 

1890— 

1891— 

1892— 

1892- 

1892- 

1893-. 

1893- 

1893- 

1894-. 

1894- 

1894- 

1895- 

1895- 

1896_ 

1896- 

1897- 

1897_ 

1898_ 

1898- 

•  1898- 

1899- 

1899- 

1899- 

1899- 

1900. 

1900- 

1900. 

1901. 

1901- 

1901- 

1902. 


$31,711.77  I 
31,  088.  99 
31,  830.  35 
25,  574.  08 
28,  845.  80 
25, 493.  50 
23,  345.  92 
24, 127.  96 

25,  673.  56 

26,  624. 13 

26,  508.  24 

27,  394. 14 

5,  000.  00 
4, 963. 93 

22,  315.  20 

6,  912. 65 
10, 000.  00 
22,  542.  42 

8,  600.  00 

9,  735.  92 
19, 176.  00 

8,  866.  87 
16,  538. 17 

6,  495.  37 
18,  742.  95 

I,  086. 16 
15,  793.  83 

8,  932. 11 
2, 909.  89 

14,  393.  70 
1,441.67 
3,  000.  00 

14,  652. 12 

450.00 

1,  567.  60 

1,  500.  00 

12,  512. 11 

1,  648. 02 

876. 66 

II,  485.  77 
1,  500.  00 


KI09  —   $100,000.00 

"  '  1,014.51 

12,808.12 

— — —         10,519.08 

"""  "         4,806.69 

4, 184.  75 

"""——""'"—        10,  818.  68 

""         ""'  10,690.65 

^  "  "-_  _      4,378.56 

104.70 


1902- 
1903. 
1903. 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 


1906::::::: loo,  ooo.  oo 


1907. 
1907. 
1907. 
1908 
1908. 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1909 
1909 


10,  790.  27 
3,  867.  28 
10,  000.  00 
12.  924.  05 
20,  000.  00 
50,  000.  00 
10,  744.  49 
9,  998.  43 
19,  419.  59 
19, 419.  59 
10.  2(>3.  23 


iQiA      —  311.745.31 

1011    -'   -  387.574.96 

1Q19      ::: .    508,789.45 

101s                               — -  487, 645. 47 

1014""       :_  _:" 551,806.31 

loip;                 :_  "       __-  611,613.36 

iqi6                               547,785.99 

iqi7  "":  ":                564,111.09 

1918               :               —  515,101.25 

iqio                               __-  576,776.07 

1O90                           :. 749,567.96 

1921  "-":":':  ' 649,487.96 

1092"  "  :_"  "         606,939.98 

190Q                               — ,  632,465.52 

\qol 691,  458, 44 

1925:::::::-:::-: 720. 924, 06 

Total— ^-—  12,458,454.61 
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Bishop 

Campo 

Digger 

Fort    Bidwell 

Fort  Yuma 

Oreenville 

Hoopa  Valley 

Mii-sion : 

Pala 

Soboba 

Round    Valley 

Tule   River 


Acres 
3,219 
635 
140 
5,250 
8,620 
7,150 
2,760 

7,  387 

15, 145 

5,  388 

260 


Total. 


55, 960 


55,960  acres  at  $2.50  per  acre. 


$139, 900. 00 


Grand  total. 


$12,  598,  354.  61 


NOTE-The  offsets  herein  tabulated  are  amounts  ^^;hicllme   Indian^  Office 

aims  but  d 

uills  for  the  t^ «  .,      tt  it^^A 

California  became  a  possession  of  the  Unitea 

years. 


?t?«is:si^ii=jsssH 
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Mr.  T.KTTS.  Will  you  state  for  the  i-ecord  your  name  and  whom 

Mr.  CoiJ.Err.  F.  G.  Collett;  the  Indian  Board  of  California. 

Mr.  Lea.  Mr.  Collett  is  familiar  with  the  way  theses  Indians  live. 
He  has  visited  many  of  the  homes  of  the  Indians  m  California  and 
has  been  familiar  with  this  work  for  years.  ,     i        j 

Mr.  Letts.  We  will  give  Mr.  Collett  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 

Mr.  Lea.  Turning  to  section  5  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  8036),  it  provides: 

The  amount  of  any  judgment  rondered,  other  than  that  provided  for  in 
section  4  hereof  [section  4  is  about  the  attorney's  fee]  shall  he  P}a^'^/\^"^/^^^ 
Treasury  of  the  Ignited  States  to  the  credit  of  the  claimants  entitled  thereto 
and  shall  draw  interest  a  he  rate  of  4  per  cent  i>er  annum  until  such  time 
as  the  Conjiress  shall  otherwise  direct. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  further  limitation  in  that  section.  The 
Indians  of  California  are  variously  provided  for ;  some  of  them  m 
satisfactory  conditions,  and  others  in  deplorable  conditions. 

I  am  afraid  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law  in  that  form,  and 
the  ludgment  should  be  rendered,  there  would  be  danger  of  every 
Indian '  coming  in  and  claiming  his  pro  rata,  regardless  of  his 
condition  and  needs.  That,  I  think,  would  be  unfortunate,  because 
our  primary  interest  is  really  to  take  care  of  their  poverty,  according 
to  their  respective  needs.  . 

So  I  suggest  this  amendment,  on  page  4,  section  ;>,  line  14,  atter 
the  word  "until,''  omit  "such   time   as  Congress  shall   otherwise, 
direct,"   and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the   word   "expended.       Also, 
add  a  new  sentence  to  read  as  follows : 

Said  amount  of  any  such  judgment  shall  he  expended  for  \|ie  heneflt  of 
said  California  Indians  and  for  such  purposes  as  the  Congress  shaU  hereafter 
direct. 

Now,  at  the  present  time,  assuming  that  this  bill  becomes  a  law, 
w^e  do  not  know  what  amount  would  be  allowed  to  these  Indians. 
That  will  have  to  be  determined.  It  might  be  a  comparatively 
meager  sum :  it  might  be  a  substantial  sum.  The  way  that  money 
shoukl  be  expended  depends  on  how  much  there  is  of  it  and  how 
much  can  be  accomplished.  I  would  say  that  the  most  pressing 
need  of  these  California  Indians  to-day  is  for  homes.  Buy  them 
some  land,  where  they  can  have  a  garden  and  water  and  wood  and 
a  reasonably  comfortable  house  where  they  can  have  a  warm  place 

Now,  the  Government  went  out  there  years  ago  and  bought  lands, 
much  of  it  worthless,  inaccessible  to  work,  in  places  where  they 
could  not  raise  any  garden  for  themselves.  Thev  could  not  build 
houses,  and  had  to  build  wigwams— improvised  shacks.  It  did  not 
provide  any  real  home  for  them. 

Suppose  we  went  into  court  and  a  large  sum  was  awarded  to 
these  Indians,  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  turning  it  over  to  them 
on  a  prorata  basis,  or  turning  it  over  to  them  in  any  way  that 
would  lead  to  the  dissipation  of  the  fund.  I  would  be  in  favor  of 
Con<^ress  knowing  how  much  money  was  available,  and  providing 
the  money  to  take  care  of  their  real  needs.  If  their  real  needs  can 
be  met  and  there  is  a  surplus,  retain  that,  so  that  Congress  can 
expend  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  instead  of  turning  it  over 
to  them  and  thus  permitting  the  dissipation  of  the  fund. 
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V  And  so  I  have  siifrgested  in  this  amendment  what  I  believe  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  themselves,  to  prevent  any  wreckless 
use  of  this  money,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  spent  for  those  who 

need  it  most.  ,        .  ,         x-       r 

Mr  Evans.  Will  you  give  me  again  your  amendment  to  section  .). 
Mr.  Lea.  Strike  out  all  after  the  word  ''until"  in  line  14  and 

insert  the  word  "  expended."    Then  add  a  new  sentence  reading : 

Said  amount  of  any  snch  judgment  shall  be  exiiended  for  the  benefit  of 
said  California  Indians  and  for  such  purposes  as  the  Congress  shall  hereafter 
direct. 

Tn  other  words,  I  am  willing,  and  I  think  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  these  Indians,  to  leave  it  up  to  Congress  to  say  what  shall  be 
done  with  this  money  and  how  much  shall  be  expended,  and  it  there 
is  any  surplus  bevoiid  their  real  needs,  let  it  remain  here  and  ai>piy 
it  to  their  needs  in  the  future,  rather  than  dump  it  out  to  the  Indians 
with  the  danger  of  dissipation.  -       ,,  \      t 

There  are  in  sections  3  and  4  provisions  for  the  payment  ot 
attorneys,  under  contract  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  with  a  maximum  fee  of  10  per  cent,  subject  to 

approval  by  the  court.  u  vi      *       „i, 

Mr.  Evans.  Returning  to  this  amendment,  I  would  like  to  ask 

this  question:  What  would  you  say  of  this:  Strike  out  all  after 

the  word  "  until,"  and  say,  "  shall,  until  expended  by  direction  of 

Congress "  ?  ^  ,  i.'        •     iv 

Mr.  Le\.  Here  is  the  only  trouble.  I  may  be  overcautious  in  this. 
I  am  afraid  if  a  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  these  claimants, 
and  the  bill  contains  a  provision  for  a  roll  of  them,  it  is  barely 
possible  that  it  might  be  held  that  each  individual  Indian  had  a 
pro  rata  interest  in  the  money,  and  if  he  did,  that  would  defeat, 
In  a  way,  our  purpose.  The  idea  is  not  to  "  dish "  out  to  these 
Indians  so  much  money  apiece,  but  it  is  to  take  care  of  their  problem. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  understand.  ,     „  ,•       *i,  * 

Mr   I.iE\   And  T  want  to  make  it  clear  beyond  all  question  that 

Congress  retains  absolute  power  to  distribute  the  money  according 

to  the  needs  of  the  Indians.  .,,.,/ x        u      +„««„+ 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  it  could  be  so  provided  that  it  could  not  go  out 

until  Congress  so  directed.  ^  j     •  u*   ;«   +v,« 

Mr    Lea.  If  the  individual  Indian  had  a  vested  right   in  the 

disposal  of  a  part  of  the  fund,  then  I  would  say  that  Congress 

would  be  hampered  in  a  wise  disposal  of  that  fund. 
Mr.  Evans.  Yes ;  that  is  true.  ^  ^  j  xu  + 

Mr.  I>EA.  It  is  as  a  matter  of  precaution  that  I  suggested  that. 
Now,  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  more  time  than  I  intended.     But 

I  do  want  to  refer  briefly  to  the  adverse  report  of  the  Interior 

T^hL "committee  is  confronted  with  this  situation :  In  1920  the 
department  came  before  this  committee  as  an  advocate  of  this  sort 
of  legislation,  which  it  had  prepared.  In  1922  there  was  an  adverse 
report.  In  1925  the  department  appeared  here  for  it  again.  And 
now  the  cycle  goes  on.  and  they  are  back  here  again  against  it. 

Mr.  Letts.  Will  you  explain  those  circumstances^  1  am  not 
familiar  with  them. 
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Mr.  LcA.  Well,  it  was  Secretary  Lane  who,  in  1920,  pade  a 
favorable  report  on  this  matter.  Then  came  Secretary  Fall,  in  1922. 
His  theory  was  that  if  Congress  would  provide  adequate  appro- 
priations, ^that  would  be  better  than  this  claims  bill.  Theretore, 
he  was  opposed  to  the  claims  bill,  yet  recognizing  in  substance  the 
right  of  the  Indians  to  relief.  .       •  . 

Then,  in  1925,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior  signed  a 
positive  favorable  report.  This  committee  reported  favorably  on  it. 
The  Senate  committee  did  the  same.  It  passed  both  Houses  and 
was  lost  on  a  pocket  veto  by  the  President  after  the  adjournment 
of  Congress.    The  bill  had  also  passed  the  Senate  in  1920. 

And  here,  as  we  view  it,  is  the  difficulty :  These  men  in  the  depart- 
ment who  know  the  problem  of  the  Indian  doubtless  would  pursue 
•a  consistent  policy  if  left  to  their  own  knowledge  and  judgment. 
But  the  cold-blooded  fact  is  that  these  men  are  not  permitted  to 
exercise  their  own  independent  judgment  on  these  questions.  They 
have  to  bring  in  a  report  that  reflects  the  Budget  Bureau.  While 
they  are  the  men  in  the  department  who  are  most  intelligently  advised, 
they  must  submit  to  the  Budget  Bureau.  Questions  like  this  are 
decided  by  men  in  a  back  room  who  do  not  know  what  they  are 
deciding  about  and  whose  interest  is  not  primarily  taking  care  of 
real  problems  but,  in  general,  abstract  policies.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  a  department  that  can  not  represent  or  express  its  free  judg- 
ment is  less  than  valueless.  j^  i    , 

Mr.  Brioham.  I  assume  that  the  treaties  referred  to  in  Mrs.  Kahn  s 
bill  and  the  treaties  referred  to  in  the  Raker  bill  are  the  same,  are 
they  not? 

J^rs  ICahn.  Y^es« 

MryBRTGHAM.  Now,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  terms  of  Mrs.  Kahn's  bill  require  the  payment  of 
50  cents  an  acre. 

Mr.  Lea,  Yes ;  $49,000,000. 

Mr.  Brigham  (continuing) .  For  all  the  lands  of  the  total  area  of 

California,  less  450,000  acres? 

Mrs.  Kahn.  Yes, 

Mr.  Brigham.  x\nd  the  Raker  bill  then  must  provide  for  payment 

on  some  of  the  same  lands. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes ;  7,500,000  acres. 

Mrs.  I^AHN.  The  7,500,000  acres  was  the  land,  the  one-tenth,  that 
they  reserved  under  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Brigham.  Can  you  explain  why  you  claim  double  payment 

on  some  of  these  lands  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  We  do  not.  These  bills  are  different.  They  are  two 
different  ways  of  seeking  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Brigham.  Then  both  should  not  pass. 

Mr.  Lea.  No,  there  are  different  policies  involved.  Now,  if  we 
<jould  come  here  to  Congress  and  get  an  adequate  appropriation  to 
teally  deal  with  these  Indians  and  save  them  from  the  misery  and 
abject  poverty  that  some  of  them  are  in,  I  would  be  for  doing  that 
But  nobody  that  stands  in  the  way  of  this  claims  bill,  on  the  theory 
that  you  can  do  it  by  appropriation,  is  asking  for  the  appropria- 
tions or  recommending  them.  The  department  says  relief  could  be 
given  by  appropriations,  but  it  gives  no  promise  of  appropriations. 
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So  that  is  only  a  foot  movement.  It  does  not  offer  any  real  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  I  do  not  suppose  they  would  recommend 
$1,000,000  as  a  prompt  appropriation  to  take  care  of  this  problem. 
So  what  is  the  use  of  saying  that  you  ought  to  do  it  by  direct 
appropriations,  when  they  themselves    stand    against    the    remedy 

thev  propose.  .i  •  ,    xi. 

Mr.  Brigham.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  thmk  these 
Indians  should  have  had  possession  of  their  lands  under  the  treaty 
of  the  United  States  with  Mexico  when  California  was  ceded  to 

the  LTnited  States? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes;  they  had  a  legal  right  to  their  lands.  They  were 
deprived  of  their  lands  by  means  that  can  be  defended  neither  m 
law  or  in  good  conscience.  .  ,     i 

Mr.  Brigham.  But  they  did  offer  to  make  a  settlement  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  under  these  treaties. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes,  they  agreed  to  the  settlement. 

Mr.  Brigham.  Now,  if  that  settlement  had  been  made,  and  these 
treaties  had  been  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  ITnited  States,  do  you 
think  that  would  have  been  in  lieu  of  all  obligations  of  the  United 
States  toward  these  Indians?  .        ,        i 

Mr.  Lea.  It  would  have  been  in  lieu  of  everything  that  tliey  could 
possibly  claim  under  this  bill.  But  my  own  judgment  is  that  it 
would  not  entirely  terminate  the  duty  that  the  United  States  owed  to 
the  Indians  as  a  guardian  of  an  ignorant  and  dependent  people. 

Mr.  Brigham.  There  is  a  point  that  disturbs  me  a  great  deal.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  paying  these  Indians  anually 
4  per  cent  interest  on  $18,000,000,  as  a  direct  gratuity  payment. 
Now,  if  these  Indians  had  been  settled  with  under  the  terms  of  these 
treaties,  and  they  had  received  their  due,  what  would  have  been  the 
obligation  of  the  people  of  the  Ignited  States  to  continue  gratuity 

appropriations?  .  ,        .  ,  ,        .      V     t£  i.u 

Mr  Lea.  Well,  I  think  it  would  have  been  almost  ml.  It  the 
Indians  of  California  had  those  7,500,000  acres  to-day,  they  would 
not  need  to  turn  a  hand.  Thev  could  have  servants  in  every  home, 
and  they  could  ride  around  in  Packard  cars,  and  have  money  to 

loan  us.  4.  ,  .  ,  X  Q 

Mr.  Brigham.  lender  the  terms  of  this  settlement  ( 
Mr.  Lea.  Under  the  terms  of  the  settlement  by  the  treaties  giving 
them  the  lands  instead  of  the  small  values  we  ask  in  this  bill.  You 
understand  I  do  not  entertain  the  idea  that  it  would  be  helping  these 
Indians  to  provide  them  a  luxurious  life.  I  think  it  is  the  best  solu- 
tion that  thev  should  still  have  to  work  for  a  living.  What  I  want  is 
to  see  their  essential  needs  taken  care  of.  I  do  not  want  them  to  live 
without  working.  I  want  them  to  work  and  to  improve  themselves 
and  to  assume  responsibilities.  If  there  is  any  surplus  of  this  money 
after  the  essential  needs  of  these  Indians  are  taken  care  of,  I  say  U^ 
that  be  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  say  how  it  shall  be  expended 

for  them.  .  ,  i,  i.    -^ 

Of  course,  I  appreciate  your  suggestion  when  you  say  what,  it 
any  obligation  do  we  owe  to  the  Indian  even  after  we  settle  the 
claim?  I  say  that  he  is  the  ignorant  and  dependent  person  the 
Supreme  Court  described.  We  can  not  pursue  a  policy  that  ignores 
that  fact.  He  is  the  white  man's  burden,  but  he  is  the  white  man  s 
victim,  also. 
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But  the  way  I  would  meet  it  is  to  take  care  of  his  essential  needs, 
and  deprive  him  of  the  chance  to  dissipate  ^hat  belongs  to  hm, 
and  let  Congress  spend  it  for  his  benefit  and  to  the  relief  of  the 

^^Mr?  Bmgham.'  The  thing  that  troubles  me  is  this :  If  we  treat  the 
Indian  as  we  would  treat  the  white  man  and  settle  with  him  on 
the  same  basis,  should  we  not  expect  the  same  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Indian  that  we  would  expect  of  the  white  man— that  is,  that 
he  would  take  care  of  himself  afterwards,  without  any  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  take  care  of  him?  Now,  we  are 
spending  the  interest  on  $18,000,000  in  gratuity  appropriations  tor 
these  Indians;  and  as  I  gather  from  you,  if  we  settle  on  what  you 
would  call  an  equitable  basis,  it  would  not  relieve  the  Government 

of  making  these  payments?  .     ,,  .  a     j; 

Mr.  Lea.  It  would  relieve  the  Government  in  this  way:  bo  tar 
as  you  take  care  of  his  essential  needs,  you  would  eliminate  the 
Government  from  the  picture.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  the  Government  should  be  contributing  money  when  his  es- 
sential needs  are  taken  care  of .  X,    X  I.-  A-     \ 

And  if  we  can  give  the  Indian  a  home  and  see  that  his  medical 
and  educational  needs  are  taken  care  of,  conforming  to  ordinary 
standards  of  white  people,  then,  I  do  not  see  any  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment spending  a  cent,  unless  for  administrative  purposes.  Do  not 
understand  that  I  believe  that  the  Government  should  come  along 
here  and  duplicate  expenses.  This  money,  if  it  is  awarded  to  the 
Indian,  should  take  care  of  the  Indian  and  exclude  future  Govern- 
ment appropriations,  so  far  as  it  will  go.  And  I  do  not  believe 
in  luxuries,  only  in  essentials  for  these  Indians. 

Mr  BiuGHAM.  Would  you  advise  the  expenditure  of  this  sum 
under  the  Raker  bill  for  capital  expenditures,  in  giving  farms  to 
the  Indians,  so  that  they  could  take  care  of  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  If  I  had  the  expenditure  of  the  money  for  them,  1 
wouldn't  buy  farms.  I  would  buy  homes  where  these  Indians  would 
be  accessible  to  work  and  to  emjployment,  and  would  have  a  place 
where  they  could  have  a  garden,  and  I  would  provide  for  medical 
treatment  to  try  to  arrest  tuberculosis  and  trachoma,  from  which  a 
large  proportion  of  these  Indians  are  suffering. 

And  when  I  did  that^  the  frugal  would  buy  farms  as  a  result  ot 
their  own  labor.  I  would  not  go  out  and  buy  lands  to  put  them  in 
possession  of  farms.  The  first  step  is  to  get  the  Indians  to  accumu- 
late property.  Until  they  do  that  they  can  not  manage  property  to 
advantage.  'When  they  learn  to  do  that  they  will  earn  their  own 

farms  and  other  property.  ^       i      ^     j  i 

Mr.  Letis.  Mr.  Lea,  the  Raker  bill,  as  I  understand  your  explana- 
tion, would  establish  the  equitable  claim  ? 
Mr.  Lea.  That  is  my  understanding ;  yes. 

Mr.  Letts  (continuing).  To  the  point  that  the  Court  ot  Claims 
would  have  to  accept  that  as  an  established  condition  and  fact. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes.  ,  .  .      ii  i-    -^ 

Mr.  Letts.  The  bill  would  further  set  aside  any  statute  ot  limita- 
tions that  would  affect  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes.  ,.  ,       xt. 

Mr.  Letts.  Then,  your  proposal  is  to  grant  the  relief  as  the  court 
may  find  it,  not  to  exceed  $2.50  per  acre,  for  the  7,500,000  acres? 
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Mr.  Lea.  Yes.  Of  coui-se,  that  suggestion  about  the  $2.50  would 
be  on  the  assumption  of  the  elimination  of  interest. 

Mr.  Letts.  I  beg  your  pardon.  .•      *u„i. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  suggestion  of  $2.50  would  be  on  the  assumption  that 

the  interest  provision  is  eliminated.  .       .^  ij  u„  „„f  t,^ 

Mr.  Letps.  Yes;  I  understand.     Otherwise,  it  would  be  not  to 

exceed  $1.25,  and  4  per  cent  interest. 

Mr.  Leits.  Then,  the  only  function  the  Court  of  CMms  would 
have  under  this  procedure  would  be  to  determine  what  the  7,500,000 
acres  of  land  were  worth. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes.  ,  .      , .  <•  xu   .    i.„  xu^ 

Mr.  Letts.  And  limited  in  their  determination  of  that  to  the 

value  at  the  time  these  treaties  were  made.  .       .u        i„« 

Mr  Le4.  Yes.    It  would  be  for  the  court  to  determine  the  value 

of  that  land  at  that  time,  not  exceeding  $2.50  an  acre. 

Mr.  Letts.  Now,  is  not  that  purely  a  matter  of  estimate  m  any 

circumstance?  .     .  ,         ,      ,      ,   • 

Mr  Le\.  Well,  of  course,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  land  is 
wOTth  50  cents,  $1.25,  or  $2.50  an  acre,  because  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  value  of  the  lands.  Some  of  the  land  would  be  practically 
worthless,  while  othei-  land  would  be  very  valuable,  much  in  excess 
of  $2.50  an  acre;  but  it  would  not  be  a  uniform  price  that  would  be 
placed  on  the  lands ;  it  would  have  to  be  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
lands  were  worth.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  bill  should 
provide  $2.50  an  acre,  you  would  never  make  up  the  aggregate 
amount  at  $2.50  an  iicre  as  estimated,  that  is  only  the  maximum 
amount.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  court  would  not  find  it  was 
worth  $2.50  an  acre  for  the  whole  amount.  •        . 

Mr.  Letts.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  having  Congress, 
instead  of  adopting  the  method  proposed  in  the  Raker  bill,  estimate 
the  amount  an^  include  it  in  the  bill,  in  the  nianner  in  which  Mrs. 
Kahn-s  bill  (H.  R.  9497)  has  dealt  with  the  situation? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes,  it  would  be  an  easier  proposition  tor  us  it  we 
could  come  in  and  say,  "Give  $3,000,000 '   or /' Give  $o,000,000,  or 
JglO  000,000  •'  to  these  Indians.     That  would  simplify  it,  ot  course. 
But  here  we  rely  upon  this  claim  as  a  justification  for  the  Govern- 
ment •'iving  adequate  attention  to  the  essential  needs  of  the  Indians. 
Mr.  Leits.  Well,  the  point  I  have  in  mind  is  this :  W  e  are  sub- 
mitting the  matter  under  this  bill  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  then 
we  are,  bv  legislation,  saying  "  all  of  these  essential  facts  that  a 
court  ordinarily  would  be  required  to  find  are  established  by  law; 
and  all  you  have  got  to  do  now  is  to  say  how  much  is  to  be  paid    ( 
Mr    Lea   Well,  they  would  determine  how  much  per  acre  was 
to  be 'paid.    They  would  determine  the  value  of  those  goods  prom- 
ised the  Indians.    They  would  determine  the  amount  of  offsets  in 
favor  of  the  Government,  and  then  reach  their  aggregate  decision. 
But  thev  would  have  to  take  testimony  to  determine  how  much  the 
land  was  worth :  they  would  not  be  in  a  position,  unless  they  held 
an  investigation,  to  decide  how  much  the  lands  were  worth, 
Mr.  Letts.  No;  that  would  require  an  investigation. 
Mr.  Lea.  Yes. 
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]\rr  Letts.  And  mv  inqnirv  was  just  what  advantage  there 
would  be  in  having  that  found  there  rather  than  m  an  investi- 
gation through  this  committee,  perhaps. 

Mr  Lea.  t  think,  as  a  practical  proposition,  that  Congress  would 
be  very  loath  to  act  upon  a  bill  that  would  in  itself  determine  the 
value  of  those  lands  without  any  more  appraisal  than  we  could 
get,  unless  we  had  some  special  commission  to  make  it.  <^<)ngress 
w^ould  not  like  to  vote  several  million  dollars  for  the  CalitoiTiia 
Indians  for  lands  on  a  committee  rex^ommendation.  As  a  method 
of  practical  procedure,  I  w^ould  not  think  that  we  could  get  that 
throusfh.    I  wish  Ave  could.  '^' 

Mr^ Letts.  Well,  the  whole  inquiry  relates  back  so  far  that  you 
could  find  no  witnesses  living  that  could  testify  of  personal  knowl- 
edge. 1        rr»u 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  true :  but  there  are  a  great  many  records.  1  he 
lands  are  definitely  located,  for  one  thing;  and  they  are  open  to 
physical  inspection  to-day,  which  gives  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what 
thev  were.  And  there  are  records  about  the  comparable  values  of 
that  period. 

Mr.  TiETTS.  Yes.  .     ,      i  i  j 

Mr.  Lea.  But  doubtless  in  places  worthless  mountam  lands  would 
be  included  in  these  reservations  that  would  not  have  any  particular 
value;  and  in  other  places  there  might  be  rich  valley  lands  or  rich 
timberlands  which  could  carry  the  tull  value  of  $2.50  an  acre;  and 
as  1  say,  there  might  be  other  land   that  would  have  almost  no 

value.  1      , 1  1        n        1 

Mr.  Leits.  Well,  the  offsets,  if  any,  that  should  be  allowed  are 

easilv  determined,  are  they  not?  .  ,     , 

Mr.  Lea.  I  thin'k  in  the  main  that  is  true.  There  might  be  some 
question  about  some,  but  in  the  main  it  would  not  be  difficult  because 
the  department  itself  has  records  of  all  those  appropriations.  The 
suit  should  not  be  expensive  or  of  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  Letts.  If  those  appropriations  were  gratuitious,  they  are  not 
legal  offsets  of  legal  claims. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  we  make  them  so  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  Letts.  Does  the  bill  make  them  so? 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes.     On  page  2,  line  24,  it  says: 

Ajiy  payment  which  may  have  been  made  by  the  TTiiited  States  iiix)n  any 
claim  or  claims  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  pleaded  as  an 
estoppel,  but  mav  be  i)leaded  by  way  of  set-off,  and  any  sums  paid  to  or 
expended  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  claimants  shaU  be  credited 
to  the  United  States  as  of  the  dates  the  court  finds  such  payments  or  expendi- 
tures to  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Letts.  Congressman  Brigham  suggests  a  vital  point :  You  are 
recognizing  there  that  the  Government  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
plead  this  set-off  for  anything  which  has  been  paid  as  a  gratuity  up 
to  the  time  of  judgment,  but  the  bill  does  not  provide  foi-  any  such 
set-off  as  against  this  fund  or  judgment  of  anything  that  is  required 
in  the  way  of  gratuities  in  the  future.     r,f..,, 

Mr.  Lea.  No  ;  but  we  place  this  money  in  the  hands  of  Congress  to 
be  used  for  the  Indians,  and  that  will  eliminate  the  appropriation, 
so  far  as  it  is  available ;  so  that,  in  substance,  is  a  set-off  against 
future  liability  for  such  purposes  to  which  Congress  would  apply 
the  funds. 


••  II 


Mr.  Letts.  Your  thought  is  that  the  Government  in  administer- 
ing the  fund  will  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians?  .ti 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes.  '"'''' 

Mr!  Letts.  And  in  that  way  be  reUeved  of  granting  gratuities:! 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes;  because,  so  far  as  these  Indians  have  funds  avail- 
able, the  funds  will  be  used,  instead  of  money  from  the  Treasury,  to 
take  care  of  them.  And  you  will  recall  also  that  our  desire  is  that 
if  there  is  a  surplus  above  essential  needs,  that  should  be  kept  in  the 

Treasury. 

Mr.  Letts.  I  see  your  thought.  -  .       . 

Mr.  Brigham.  On  that  basis  I  do  not  see  how  the  Indian  is  a 
gainer  or  the  United  States  is  the  loser. 

Mr.  Lea.  Oh,  yes ;  very  substantially.  Because  here  we  have  hun- 
dreds of  Indians  without  any  homes  out  there,  and  without  any  place 
to  sleep.  Some  of  them  have  been  starving  to  death  in  recent  years- 
sleeping  in  places  that  you  would  not  let  your  dog  sleep  in.  If 
this  bill  passes,  we  will  have  relief  for  those  Indians :  we  will  give 
them  some  lands  and  some  place  they  can  sleep  in  and  have  a  fire 
and  protect  them  against  disease.  Essential  adequate  relief  will  be 
better  economy  in  the  end  than  the  half-hearted,  insufficient  system 
under  which  we  are  now  working.  'fj-iMi  - 

Mr.  Bkigham.  Then  it  would  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  income  to  be  used  to  offset  these  appro- 
priations that  are  made  ?  )'ii; 

Mr  Lea  No.  My  thought  is  that  Congress  shall  use  these  tunds 
to  take  care  of  their  essential  needs  first,  and  then  any  surplus  be 
held  and  used  for  their  future  benefit.  ,,     ^   ,.    .     .  .  ,*' 

Mr.  Brigham.  Well,  on  the  question  that  Mr.  Letts  just  brought 
up,  you  apply  these  gratuity  appropriations  made  by  the  (ioverninent 
up  to  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act  ? 

Mr.  Lea,  Yes.  '         ,  '      ■  .■  ^ 

Mr.  Brigham.  But  you  say  that  these  appropriations  must  con- 
tinue in  the  future,  but  do  not  give  any  credit  to  the  Lmted  btatea 
on  this  claim  for  any  future  appropriations  that  may  be  made  i  . 
Mr  Lea.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  made  myself  plain.  But  1 
did  not  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  advocating  that,  notwith- 
standing the  Indians  have  got  money  of  their  own  to  provide  tor 
their  eSential  wants,  the  Public  Treasury  should  provide  them. 

That  is  not  my  position  at  all.  ^  .        i-  ^^ 

My  position  is  this :  Suppose  they  get  a  judgment  here  for  a  small 
sum,  but  one  that  is  of  material  aid;  suppose  it  is  $1,000,000.  Now, 
simply  because  we  take  this  $1,000,000  and  spend  that  for  the  In- 
dians, that  does  not  relieve  us  from  all  future  obligations.  We  have 
an  obligation  outside  of  any  such  definite  moral  obligation  as  arose 
out  of  the  treaties.  If  we  had  a  determination  of  the  court  that  was 
adverse  to  the  Indians,  that  would  not  relieve  us  from  discharging 
our  general  obligation  to  them  as  wards.  But  I  do  say  that,  so  tar 
as  their  own  funds  are  available,  it  should  relieve  the  United  btates 
Treasury  of  that  charge.    Do  I  make  myself  plain  on  that  i 

Mr.  Brigham.  Yes;  but  the  justice  of  it  is  not  quite  clear  to  me 
yet.  ' ' mi  oi  vii     ■     I,  ><r.  iiMii' 

Mr.  Lea.  W^ell,  you  agree  with  me^ ,      ,     ;i 

Mr.  Letts  (interposing).  I  think  Mr.  Brigham  understands  your 
point  very  well ;  but  he  hardly  follows  you  as  to  the  advisability  ot  it. 
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Mr.  Lea.  You  do  agree  on  this— that  if  the  Indians  had  a  fund 
that  is  available  to  take  care  of  their  essential  needs,  the  Public 
Treasury  should  not  be  used  for  that  purpose.  You  will  agree  on. 
that,  will  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Brigham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Now,  suppose  they  have  no  funds  left  after  this  money  is 
spent  toward  their  essential  needs — would  you  have  the  fact  that 
some  judgment  had  been  made  in  their  favor,  that  did  not  take  care 
of  their  essential  needs,  relieve  the  Government  from  all  future 
responsibility? 

Mr.  Brigham.  Well,  the  thing  that  troubles  me  is  this:  Under 
your  claim  as  presented  I  can  see  that  the  Indians  have  a  claim 
against  the  (Jovernment  of  the  United  States.  If  the  satisfaction  of 
that  claim  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  relieve  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  from  any  further  obligation  to  the 
Indian,  I  should  say  that  it  should  be  paid.  But  it  does  not.  In 
that  particular  the  Indian  is  placed  on  an  entirely  different  plane 
than  the  white  man.  The  white  man  would  have  to  take  care  of 
himself  subsequent  to  the  settlement  of  his  claim  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  the  Indian  is  not  required  to  do  so.  He  is  the  ward, 
as  you  say  of  the  Government,  and  the  Government  must  continue  to 
pay  these  sums  toward  his  support.  Now,  is  it  fair  to  say  that  the 
Government  shall  satisfy  these  claims  of  the  Indians,  and  still  say 
that  the  Government  shall  continue  to  take  care  of  the  Indians  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  I  take  it  that  we  are  to-day  doing  that  very  thing 
as  a  general  practice  as  to  all  Indians.  We  pay  them,  not  only  in  rec- 
ognition of  any  le^al  obligation  to  them,  but  through  our  recognition 
of  our  guardianship  we  are  paying  the  Indians  these  sums  that  are 
being  paid  regularly. 

Now,  that  is  a  recognition  of  our  obligation,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  an  Indian  may  never  have  had  any  valuable  property. 

Mr.  LErrrs.  Well,  what  created  this  relation  of  guardian  and 
ward,  would  you  say?  Was  the  thing  that  gave  the  inception  to 
these  18  treaties  the  fact  that  we  took  away  from  them  their  land — 
are  those  the  conditions  that  produced  the  guardianship  and  ward 
relation  that  we  have  ? 

Mr.  Lea.  No;  I  would  not  say  so.  Had  we  left  him  alone,  in 
possession  of  his  own,  we  would  not  owe  the  obligation.  He  would 
not  need  the  aid.  I  think  our  obligation  to  the  California  Indian, 
under  that  general  obligation,  is  no  diflFerent  than  it  is  to  other 
Indians  generally  in  the  country,  where  we  took  possession  of  their 
country.  They  are  part  of  the  make-up  of  this  country.  They  are 
ignorant  and  dependent,  and  we  have  to  protect  them 

Mr.  Letts  (interposing).  Well,  we  have  other  ignorant  and  de- 
pendent  people  in  this  country ;  but  is  it  not  true  that  we  have  recog-^ 
nized  our  duty  of  guardianship  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
driven  them  out  of  their  lands? 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  I  think  generally  that  is  true;  but  that  feature 
of  it  is  not  peculiar  to  California. 

Mr.  Letts.  No. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  a  general  condition  that  causes  us  to  have  an 
Indian  Bureau — and  we  have  had  it  for  75  years,  and  more. 

Mr.  Letts.  The  reason  I  made  that  inquiry  is  that,  as  I  under- 
stand the  Congressman's  position,  it  is  this :  That  we  have  this  duty 
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of  guardianship  imposed  upon  us  by  reason  of  these  conditions; 
and  then  we  make  a  settlement  of  the  matter  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated in  this  bill;  and  still  we  have  the  guardianship  and  the 
duties  of  guardianship ;  and  I  rather  gathered  from  his  remarks  that 
he  thought  that,  since  we  had  the  duties  of  guardianship  anyhow, 
we  ought  to  perform  those  duties  year  by  year  as  occasion  demands. 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  I  would  be  glad  if  we  did  treat  the  subject  in  that 
way;  but,  unfortunately,  we  do  not. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  have  this  general  guardianship  of  Cali- 
fornia Indians,  as  of  the  others.  The  guardian  takes  the  ward's 
property.  We  discharge  the  obligation  poorly ;  we  let  these  Indians 
die.  In  75  years  90  per  cent  of  them  disappear  from  the  earth. 
A  large  proportion  of  those  that  remain  are  affected  with  trachoma, 
some  of  them  are  blind,  and  a  large  percentage    of    them    have 

tuberculosis. 

Are  we  discharging  our  duty  as  a  guardian?  If  there  was  an 
adequate  discharge  of  our  duty"  as  a  guardian,  then  we  would  have 
little  cause  to  be  here.  I  am  not  here  seeking  full  rectification  ol 
the  wrong.  Take  care  of  the  essential  needs  of  the  Indians  only; 
that  is  all  I  ask  you  to  do. 

This  claim  on  the  promises  of  the  18  treaties  gives  a  justification 
for  adequate  treatment  of  the  California  Indians.  I  do  not  ask 
for  the  90  per  cent  more  taken.  If  there  is  any  surplus  left,  let 
Congress  hold  that  and  expend  it  for  the  Indians  and  save  the 
Treasury  proportionately. 

I  do  not  ask  in  the  relief  we  seek  here  anything  in  excess  of 
the  definite  general  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  these  Indians. 
But  I  think  we  have  a  specific,  additional  concrete  reason  here  that 
justifies  an  assertion  of  that  right  for  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Letts.  If  I  understood  your  position  correctly,  Mr.  Brigham, 
it  is  this:  That  if  we  have  a  condition  of  guardianship  and  of  the 
duties  that  go  with  guardianship  which  are  continued  and  will  not 
end  with  this  settlement  but  will  go  on  in  the  future,  we  ought  to 
be  privileged  to  exercise  the  duties  of  guardianship  as  the  needs 
develop,  and  as  we  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  exercised. 

Mr.  Brigham.  That  this  is  no  discharge  of  the  obligation? 

Mr.  Lea.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that  it  was;  but  it  greatly  mini- 
mizes the  obligation,  assuming  that  they  get  anything  that  is  worth 
while.  Suppose  they  get  nothing.  Would  you  say  that  would 
relieve  the  Indians  of  any  claim  against  the  United  States?  I  do 
not  believe  we  disagree  about  this  thing — you  and  I.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  disagree  about  that. 

Mr.  Brigham.  No  ;  I  do  not  say  that  it  relieves  the  United  States 
of  any  obligation. 

Mr.  Letts.  Your  idea  is  like  that  of  a  farmer  trying  to  start  his 
boy  out  and  help  him ;  instead  of  paying  him  a  little  to  live  on  each 
year,  he  sets  him  up  in  a  home,  and  thinks  that  he  will  not  have  to 
help  him  so  much  in  the  future  on  account  of  that. 

Mr.  Lea.  That  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Letts.  And  is  it  your  idea  then  to  provide  by  this  bill  for  the 
administering  of  this  fund  in  such  a  way? 

Mr.  Lea.  No. 
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Mr.  Letts.  Or  is  that  left  for  the  future?  ,1, 

Mr  Lea  I  want  Congress  to  do  that  after  the  amount  is  deter- 
mined.  And  what  should  be  done  will  depend  very  largely  on  how 
much  is  available.  But  in  any  event,  I  would  say  the  first  thing 
is  to  give  them  some  land  with  a  home  on  it,  and  with  water  and 
with  wood,  if  possible,  and  accessible  to  their  work.  That  is  the 
thing  to  do.  I  would  not  offer  them  the  title  to  be  transferred  away, 
but  let  the  Government  retain  the  title.  And  I  believe  in  the 
Indians  making  their  own  way.  I  do  not  want  any  luxuries  pro- 
vided for  them.  ,  ,  ,  ...  J  .  xu  •  j««  ;« 
Mr.  Evans.  But  you  do  think  they  are  entitled  to  their  day  in 

court? 

Mr.  Evans.  And  that  it  is  our  duty  as  guardian  to  allow  them  to 

^^Mr  liEA.  Yes.  I  think  there  is  an  unquestionable  failure  to  do 
what  the  simplest  demands  of  humanity  require  for  these  Indians 
in  California.  A  comparatively  small  sum  will  take  care  of  their 
essential  needs;  and  to  the  extent  that  this  bill  does  anything  every 
dollar  of  it  will  save  the  public  Treasury  that  much.  I  do  not  ask 
anything  else— not  one  dollar.  Every  dollar  that  is  spent  will  be 
a  relief  of  the  Treasury  from  a  duty  that  is  owed  to  these  Indians 
to-day,  regardless  of  the  18  treaties. 

I  thank  you  for  your  interest  and  patience. 

Mr.  Letts.  Thank  you  very  much.  ^  . 

Mr.  Lea.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity.  I  submit 
herewith  suggested  amendments  and  the  bill  as  it  would  read  so 
amended. 


'ji' 
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Memokandum  as  to  H.  R.  8036— Amendments  Suggested  by  Mr.  Lea 

No.  1:  Section  1.  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  substitute 

as  set  forth  in  copy.  .  ^    ^       ^t, 

(Comment:  This  limits  the  relief  to  the  compensation  proposed  for  the 
Indians  in  the  IS  treaties.     It  permits  all  Indians  of  California  to  be  parties 

to  the  suit.)  ,      ,    ...  ^ 

No  2 :  Section  2.  Strike  ont  original  section  and  substitute  copy. 
(Comment:  This  omits  interest  from  the  claim.     It  provides  a  valuation  of 

not  exceeding  $2.50  per  acre  for  the  land,  leaving  the  actual  valuation  in  the 

discinetion  ofthe  court.)  ,  ^   v.     .v.     tt   ..   1    c34-„f^.   f^^ 

It  provides  for  a  set-off  ot  all  sums  expended  by  the  L  nited  btates  for 
the  benefit  of  California  Indians,  regardless  of  their  tribal  connections  or 
their  connection  with  the  18  treaties.)  ^  „ 

No.  3 :  Section  5,  line  14.  Strike  out  all  of  the  section  after  the  word     until 
and  substitute  the  word  *'  expended." 

Add  a  new  sentence  to  read  according  to  copy. 

(Comment:  This  amendment  gives  Congress  a  discretion  as  to  the  purposes 
for  which  any  judgment  may  be  expended  for  the  benefit  ot  the  Indains.  It 
it  suggested  as  a  matter  of  caution  to  prevent  a  contention  that  the  individual 
Indian  may  have  a  vested  right  in  the  judgment  rendered.)  .^1-, .J  l.rri.   ;, 

No  4-  Section  0,  line  18.  Strike  out  "those     and  insert     aU. 

Line  io  After  the  w^rd  **  lands "  insert  a  comma.  After  the  word  de- 
scendants'" strike  out  the  i)erio<i,  insert  a  comma,  and  add  the  language  m  the 

(Coninient :  Tills  anvonduieiit  would  make  certain  beyond  quesUou  that  a  I 
Ii.Li"  residing  in  California  at  the  time  of  the  treaties,  and  their  descend- 
S  are  beneflciaries  under  the  bill,  whether  or  not  their  representatives 
signed  the  treaties.) 
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A  BILL  Authorizing  any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  of  California  to  submit  claims  to  the 

Court  of  Claims 

Be  a  enacted  hy  the  fienate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  r7n«cd 

States  of  America  in  Covoress  assemUed,  That  j»l•if<)iV"«^'l^7^1TthPr  mrtv 
UDon  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States,  with  the  right  ot  either  party 
to  flDDeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  hear  and  determine 
any' c?aTm  whS  may  e^st  against  the  United  States  by  '?fXdiansVf'caU- 
or  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  provide  >«mpensa  on  for  Indians  of  Ca^^ 
fnrnin  as  nroDosed  in  those  certain  18  treaties  ratified  by  the  chieis  ana 
headnierof  the  several  tXs  and  bands  of  said  Indians  signatory  hereto, 
5nd  wWch  werl  submUted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  ratiflcation 
brP™deiit  Fillmore  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1852,  in  consideration  for  the 
lands  surrendered  to  the  United  States  by  the^  Indians  of  Calif ornia 

SFr   2   Tf  anv  claim  or  claims  be  submitted  to  said  courts  they  shall  settle 
thfrighVhereVboVLgal  and  equitable   notwlth^^^^^^ 
statutis  of  limitation,  or  the  fact  that  said  claims  may  °«t  ^^^X®  ,^f  ^  P'^, 
sented  to  any  other  tribunal,  including  the  commission  created    >y  ^Jf  «f  f«J 
iu«roh    ^     lR»ni     (^    Stat     L     D.    631)  :    Provided,    That    any    juagment    lur 
t^e  claimant's'  shin  be   forV' amount   that   will   afford   i^lr^^^!^ 
for  that  which  would  have  been  due  said  Californm  /^^^/.f "«  ^^^.^""''VSied 
been  ratified  at  the  time  they  were  so  f  "Emitted  to  the   Senate      Promdea 
further.  That  the  lands  described  in  said  treaties  shall  not  l>e  ^'al"ed  in  excess 
of  «2  50  ner  acre     Any  payments  which  may  have  been  made  by  the  United 
States  JoThe  Californ^a^ndLns  shall  not  be  pleaded  as  an  estoppel,  but  may  b« 
pleaded  by  way  of  set-off,  and  any  sum  paid  to  or  expended  by  t^ie  Um^d 
States  for  their  benefit  shall  be  credited  to  the  United  States  as  ot  tne  aare 
.    the  court  finds  the  expenditure  to  have  been  made.  „^„^..«i„„„  of  this  act 

^Fo  S  The  claims  of  those  entitled  to  sue  under  the  provisions  or  tnis  act 
shall  be  nresened  jointly  by  petition,  which  shall  be  filed  within  two  years 
after  the  m'sage  of  thiJ  act.  Said  petition  shall  be  subject  to  amendment. 
Anv  tribe  o?  band  of  Indians  or  claimants  the  court  may  deem  necessary  to  a 
final  ud  1   St Tterminaric.n  of  a  clr,im  that  has  been  filed  under  the  provisions 

Sthis  acf  may  be'j^lned  as  a  party  plaintiff  -^-"^st^t  nfn*?:'^^^^^^^^^ 
said  tribe  or  band  or  claimants  have  not  filed  a  claim  within  two  years  aiier 
the  nassace  of  this  act.  The  petition  shall  be  signed  and  verified  by  the  attor- 
I^t  ^oratfornevs  employed  brthe  claimants  under  contract  approved  by  the 
SeLetarvTthe  Interior  Verification  may  be  upon  information  and  belief  as 
to  the  facts  alleged  Official  letters,  papers,  documents,  and  public  records,  or 
cerMfiedcoDies  thereof^  may  be  used  in  evidence,  and  the  departments  of  the 
SernmeTfhall  gfvV  the'^.aid  attorney  or  attorneys  access  to  such  papers. 

^Tnrrpcsnondence    or  records  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  premises, 
correspondence,  or  rec  a  judgment  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 

shall  decree  such  fees  as  It  shall  find  to  be  reasonable,  not  exceeding  10  per 
cent  of  the  ar^ount  of  the  recovery,  to  be  paid  the  attorney  or  attorneys  em- 
^toved  bv  the  claimants  as  compensation  for  their  services  in  such  action.  In 
addltfon^to  the  amounts  above  provided  for  in  said  judgment  the  court  shall 
decree  an  amount  to  cover  all  necessary  and  proper  expenses  incurred  in  the 
nremratlon  and  prosecution  of  the  claims  herein  authorized. 
P^^pr"  The  amount  of  any  judgment  rendered,  other  than  that  provided  for 
In  section  4  her^f  shall  be  plac^  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
o^-edTt  of  the  claimants  entitled  thereto  and  shall  draw  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
4  ner  cent  per  annum  until  expended.  Said  amount  of  any  such  judgment 
than  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  said  California  Indians  and  for  such  pur- 

PT^"rFor''thf'^,rptL^fX"ac^^^^^^  or  bands  of  Indians  of  Call- 

foS  ?haU  bf  L  stmed  to  mean  all   I.idlans  residing  in  CaUf<>rn la  at  tl^ 
time  of  the  alleged  deprivation  of  the  lands,  and  their  descendants,  all  of 

"'4'^  rChSrT8"Shs'aTer'tepas.sage  of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  the 
TnSor  imdei  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  shall  cau.se  a 
inttiior.  """ii*;'  ''"^".,  persons  entitled  to  claim  thereunder.  Said  roll  shall 
Te  a  nubile  ecorcf and  m^adeaccSble  to  claimants,  their  agents  and  attorneys 
n?  reasonable  times  Any  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  share  under  the 
reasonaiMe  niiu  .         '  J*     j^j^,      ^        yg^rs  after  its  approval   present  or 

ruirto\fpreslnred  to 'saTd   secretary   an  application   in   writing   for   his 
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enrollment  as  a  claimant  hereunder.  At  any  time  within  twa  and  one-half 
l7^vTafter  the  approval  of  this  act  the  said  Secretary  ^l^^^l  ^^Y^f^^t  ^nni 
to  alter  and  revise  said  roll,  at  the  end  of  which  time  said  roll  shall  be  final 
and  concCive  as  to  the  rights  of  the  persons  entitled  to  share  under  this  act. 

Mr  Letts.  How  much  time  will  you  want,  Mr.  Collett? 

Mr.  Collett.  Not  very  much.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Bonnin,  who  has 
traveled  quite  extensively  in  California,  is  here,  bhe  is  of  Indian 
descent.  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  who  has  been  going  over  the  Cali- 
fornia treaties,  is  also  present  and  would  like  to  be  heard.  What 
I  would  like  to  say  can  probably  be  reduced  to  o  or  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Lei^ts.  John  Collier  is  also  here,  and  wants  to  be  heard  for 
10  or  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes.  .    .  'i  .     xi.  a  « 

Mr  Leits.  At  this  point  I  will  have  it  inserted  in  the  record  a 
letter'  from  Mrs.  Kate  Trenholm  Abrams,  vice  chairman.  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Washmgton,  D.  C.,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Leavitt,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  House 

of  Representatives.  .,  .-,     n    i.  £    ^ 

Also  two  telegrams  addressed  to  Mrs.  Abrams ;  the  first  one  from 

Mrs.  Stella  M.  Atwood,  Riverside,  Cahf  ;  and  the  second  one  from 

Mrs.  Louis  J.  Gillespie,  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  asking  her  to  support 

the  Kahn  bill.  .        ,  ^  ^^         \ 

(The  letter  and  telegrams  referred  to  are  as  tollows.) 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
163Jt  Eye  Street,  Washmgton,  D.  0.,  May  5,  1026, 

Hon.  Scott  Leavitt, 

Chairman  Indian  Affairs  Committee, 

Washinyton,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr  Leavitt  :  I  have  been  asked  by  Mrs.  SteUa  M.  Atwood  chair- 
maTofthe  Indian  welfare  department  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women  s 
riiib^  and  bv  Mrs  Louis  Gillespie,  State  chairman  of  Indian  Affairs  of 
SaSrnia  to"^  represent  them  at'^the  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  in  support  of  the  Kahn  bill,  H.  R.  9497.         ^    ^  ,^      ,      .        ..^ 

As  U  will  not  be  ^ssible  for  me  to  be  present  on  account  of  the  ^^^rt  notice 
that  I  have  received  in  regard  to  this  matter,  I  am  >yriting  to  ask  if  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  place  in  the  record  the  following  sUitement . 

The   General    Federation    of    Women's    Clubs    most    heartily    indorses    the 

measure,  H.  R.  9497,  and  they  further  urge  that  careful  consideration  be  giveu 

to  this  measure  and  that  it  be  reported  favorably. 

Very  truly  yours,  . 

vtri^  LIU  J  J  ^^^^  Trenholm  Abramr,, 

Vice  Chairman, 
p.  g  _Copies  of  telegrams  attached. 


t Copies  of  telegrams] 

Riverside,  Calif.,  May  4,  1926. 


Mrs.  Kate  Trenholm  Abrams, 

Washington,  D  .C, 

Please  represent  me  on  hearing  on  Kahn  bill. 


Stella    M.    Atwood. 


Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Kate  Trenholm  Abrams, 

Transportation  Building,    Washington,   D.   C. 
Will  you  give  all  support  possible  to  the  Kahn  bill  that   we  are  backing 

lor  the  interest  of  the  California  Indians? 

Mrs.  IjOUIS  J.   Gillespie, 
State  Chairman  Indian  Affairs, 
California  Federation  of   Women's   Cliihs. 
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Mr.  Letts  (continuing).  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Collier. 
STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  COLLIER,  INDIAN  DEFENSE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Collier.  My  name  is  John  Collier.  I  am  speaking  for  the 
Indian  Defense  Association,  of  central  and  northern  California,  of 
Santa  Barbara,  and  of  southern  California. 

We  are  advocating  the  solution  of  this  problem  contained  in  the 
Kahn  bill.  The  essential  distinction  between  the  two  measures,  of 
course,  is  that  one  proceeds  through  litigation,  and  the  other  is 
a  gratuity  appropriation.  In  other  words,  the  Kahn  bill  proposes 
a  settlement  by  Congress  direct.  As  we  understand  it,  the  other 
measure  proposes  a  settlement  through  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Now,  the  background  of  the  situation  has  been  admirably  given 
by  Kepresentative  Lea. 

I  want  to  say  this:  That  the  terrible  destruction  of  Indian  life 
in  California  took  place  during  the  first  years  after  American 
occupation,  when  the  people  from  all  over  this  country  rushed  into 
California.  Very  terrible  things  were  done,  and  not  only  did  the 
Indians  starve  and  were  driven  out  into  hopeless  areas;  but  they 
were  massacred,  and  poisoned,  and  enslaved.  And  it  was  done  by 
the  American  people,  and  not  just  by  people  of  California,  because 
they  were  all  newcomers  in  California.  Nevertheless,  it  was  done  in 
the  American  territory  under  American  guardianship. 

The  number  of  Indians  who  suffered!  these  horrors  were  not  these 
surviving  20,000,  but  a  number  estimated  at  150,000  as  a  minimum, 
and  probably  200,000. 

Now,  let  me  point  out  that  even  if  the  entire  sum  asked  in  tlie 
Kahn  bill  were  granted — w^hich  we  do  not  assume  will  be  the  case— 
and  the  offset  of  $10,000,000  were  deducted,  leaving  $39,000,000  net, 
that  would  represent  a  paAinent  of  $260  per  capita,  on  the  basis  of 
a  population  of  150,000;  or  a  payment  of  $1,950  per  capita  for  the 
20,000  now  living.  The  figure  looks  large  in  bulk,  but  when  reduced 
to  the  number  of  Indians  it  is  not  large. 

If  $10,000,000  were  arrived  at  as  the  final  net  award,  by  whatever 
method  that  would  represent  only  a  $500  payment  if  it  were  dis- 
tributed on  a  per  capita  basis  which,  of  course,  we  are  not  advocating. 

Now,  why  are  we  favoring  the  Kahn  bill  rather  than  the  Raker 
bill  ? 

May  I  say  that  the  bills  are  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive. 
It  would  be  possible  to  adopt  the  Kahn  bill  and  place  in  it  a  pro- 
viso that,  if  the  Raker  bill  is  passed  and  an  award  is  secured  under 
it,^said  award  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  the  Kahn  bill.  The  two  bills  are  not  necessarily 
conflicting,  except  that  their  methods  are  different. 

Now,  my  only  object  really  in  coming  is  to  explain  why  we  think 
the  method  of  the  Kahn  bill  is  better  than  the  method  of  the  Raker 
bill. 

The  essential  facts  were  given  hj  Congressman  Lea.  The  Raker 
bill  rests  on  the  18  unratified  treaties.  These  unratified  treaties  are 
for  legal  purposes  as  if  they  had  never  existed.  They  never  became 
a  law. 
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Now,  the  Kaker  bill  states  that  the  court  shall  take  into  account 
the  area  of  the  unratified  treaties  and  shall  take  into  account  the 
Wal  and  equitable  claims  under  those  treaties.  ,   ,.  x-     ^• 

What  would  be  an  equitable  claim?  There  is  a  radical  distinction 
between  "  moral  "  and  "  equitable  "  in  law.  An  equitable  claim  is  a 
property  riffht,  and  we  are  unable  to  see  how  the  court,  acting  as  a 
court,  could  construe  that  a  property  right  had  accrued  under  the 

unratified  treaties.  ,10  n       ^   -P^r, 

Ultimately,  that  would  have  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
determination.  Would  the  Supreme  Court  hold  that  the  Indians 
had  obtained  an  equitable  right  under  the  lost  treaties?  Perhaps 
it  would  Our  attorneys  are  disposed  to  think  it  would  not;  and 
if  not,  all  of  the  elaborate  process  of  litigation  would  have  been 
in  vain;  we  would  be  just  where  we  are  now,  considerable  costs 
meanwhile  having  been  piled  up  against  the  Government,  and  pre- 
sumably against  the  Indians.  ,  n     xi    i.      ^ 

Now,^  to  o-o  back  of  that :  It  is  admitted  universally  that,  at  a 
certain  date  in  the  early  fifty's,  the  Indians  possessed  both  a  legal 
and  equitable  right  to  the  land  which  they  occupied.  I  hat  is, 
under  the  treaty  of  Guadelupe  Hidalgo,  the  right  of  occupancy  had 

been  guaranteed.  ^  .  j 

Now^,  the  course  of  events  was  the  most  unfortunate  one;   and 

the  course  of  legal  decision  has  been  unfortunate ;  but  it  is  a  reality 

that  we  have  to  deal  with.  ^       ^  ^,   .  rJ^^    .  4. 

Cono-ress  created  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  ihat  court 
sat  in""  California  during  the  fifties.  To  that  court  the  Indians 
did  not  present  their  claims  for  validation ;  and  the  guardian,  the 
United  States  Government,  failed  to  present  their  claims  to  that 
court  for  validation.  Let  us  admit  that  the  Indians  could  not 
effectively  do  it.  Let  us  admit  that  it  was  not  even  their  duty  to 
do  it  None  the  less,  a  series  of  subsequent  decisions  by  the  courts, 
up  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  have  held  that  the  failure 
of  the  Indians  to  present  their  claims  for  validation  to  the  Court 
of  Private  Land  Claims  has  outlawed  their  claims. 

Now,  it  is  our  belief  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  unwise  and 
uninformed  in  rendering  these  opinions;  yet  they  are  the  opinions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  they  have  been  reiterated  by  the  courts, 
with  the  effect,  so  far  as  the  situation  is  at  this  moment,  of  effacing 
any  Indian  legal  or  equitable  claim.  ,    .i      /^      x     .c 

And  that  is  what  makes  any  procedure  through  the  Court  ot 
Claims  method  an  unprofitable  one,  as  we  see  it,  merely  postponing 
the  day  of  an  inevitable  settlement  based  on  moral  grounds  rather 
than  on  leiral  grounds,  meanwhile  costing  the  Government  money 
and  keeping  the  Indians  in  a  state  of  deluded  expectancy  and  land- 
ing us  4  or  5  or  10  years  from  now  where  we  are  to-day. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  absolute  unanimity  as  to  the  moral 
nature  of  the  Indian  claims.  All  historians,  and  even  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  its  various  obiter  dicta  on  this  California  question— they 
all  admit  that  practically  the  Indians  could  not  have  presented 
their  claims  to  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims.  Physically, 
they  could  not  get  there.  Actually,  they  were  not  notified  of  its 
(existence;  and  they  could  rightly  have  assumed  that  its  functions 
did  not  deal  with  their  claims  at  all.     That  is  universally  admitted. 
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It  is  universally  admitted  that  treaties  were  negotiated  with  the 
Indians  by  agents  of  the  Government ;  that  the  Indians  signed  them ; 
that  the  Indians  were  not  informed  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
ratify  them;  and  that  years  went  by,  while  the  Indians  in  good 
faith  believed,  and  acted  on  the  belief,  that  the  treaties  had  been 
ratified,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  treaties  were  nonexistant. 
All  of  those  facts  are  admitted  by  all.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that 
the  Indians  during  those  terrible  years  in  California  from  1850 
to  1880  suffered  probably  the  most  heart-breaking  wrongs  that  have 
ever  been  inflicted  on  any  American  Indians.  In  other  words,  the 
existence  of  a  moral  obligation  is  universally  acknowledged;  and 
it  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  way  of  hope  for  the  California  Indian 
was  not  through  litigation,  due  in  advance  to  failure,  but  through 
an  appeal  to  Congress  and  to  the  American  people,  on  moral  grounds, 
which  are  indisputable  and  which  are  great  and  terrible. 

And  it  is  on  that  theorj^  that  the  Kahn  bill  has  been  drafted. 

Now,  why  did  the  Kahn  bill  deal  with  the  area  of  California, 
rather  than  with  the  area  of  the  lost  treaties?  Because,  by  universal 
acknowledgment,  when  the  American  occupation  began,  the  Indians 
were  in  possession  of  the  State  of  California.  The  area  of  the  lost 
treaties  is  a  purely  phantasmal  set  of  boundaries,  never  validated  by 
Congress  and  never  occupied  by  the  Indians. 

The  occupation  of  the  State  by  the  Indians  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged, and  there  was  a  brief  time  after  the  treaty  of  Guadelupe 
Hidalgo,  when  the  Indians  had  the  legal  and  equitable  rights, 
which  subsequently  w^ere  outlawed  through  failure  to  appear  before 
the  Court  of  Claims. 

At  this  point  may  I  say  that  Congress  could  reestablish  the 
Indians'  legal  and  equitable  rights?  Congress  oould  do  that  by 
an  enactment  which  would  declare  that  the  failure  of  the  Indians 
to  appear  before  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  in  California 
in  the  fifties  should  not  be  construed  as  affecting  their  claim,  equi- 
table or  legal. 

Congress  could,  in  other  words,  recreate  the  legal  and  equitable 
claim  of  the  Indians,  and  could  authorize  a  suit  on  the  basis  of 
such  a  recreated  right. 

Now,  we  do  not  assume  that  Congress  is  going  to  do  any  such 
anomalous  a  thing  as  that.  There  is  no  precedent  for  any  such 
action  by  Congress. 

There  are  a  thousand  precedents  for  action  by  Congress  based  on 
the  Indians'  moral  claim. 

Now,  may  I  say  a  word  about  the  mechanism  of  the  Kahn  bill? 
The  Kahn  bill  conforms  in  general  to  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Lea. 
It  provides  that  a  sum — whatever  net  sum  be  arrived  at — shall  be 
held  by  Congress,  shall  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  and  shall 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  Congress;  but  it  provides  a 
commission  to  administer  the  expenditure — a  commission  jointly 
composed  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Governor  of  California,  the  conception  being  that  the  money  would 
thereafter  be  expended  to  put  the  California  Indians  on  their  feet, 
whether  through  land  purchase,  or  through  the  capitalizing  of  agri- 
culture, or  industrial  enterprises,  or  through  medical  treatment,  or 
anything  else,  that  being  left  to  develop  experimentally  through 
the  years  as  the  expenditure  goes  on.  ^  ^j 
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Undoubtedly  the  mere  giving  of  a  sum  of  $300  or  $500  or  $700  in 
cash  to  the  Indians  would  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  unfair  to 
some  of  the  Indians  who  had  got  nothing,  in  comparison  with  others 
in  California  who  had  gotten  something,  and  would  be  to  some  ex- 
tent futile— the  money  would  not  be  wholly  wasted,  but  obviously 
$500  would  not  put  the  California  Indian  on  his  feet,  with  a  farm, 
for  example,  the  way  that  agricultural  and  irrigation  costs  go  m 

California  to-day. 

On  the  point  which  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  raised, 
of  whether  a  grant,  if  made,  could  be  in  the  nature  of  a  relinquish- 
ment of  all  other  moral  claims  against  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, I  would  point  out  simply  this :  i    -,       t 

That  all  over  the  United  States  the  Government  has  awarded  cash 
and  lands  to  tribes  of  Indians,  from  coast  to  coast,  while  at  the 
same  time  continuing  its  guardianship  over  those  Indians.  The 
Government  continued  its  guardianship 

Mr.  Evans  (interposing).  Not  the  appropriations  for  their  sup- 
port? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes.  You  see  there  are  very  few  reservation  areas 
where  there  is  not  a  gratuity  expenditure.  In  fact,  there  are  not  a 
dozen  in  the  United  States.  There  are  other  tribes— as  we  know, 
two-thirds  of  the  reservation  area  of  the  United  States  is  not  treaty 
reservation  area  at  all,  but  merely  Executive  order  reservation  area ; 
and  both  in  the  treaty  and  the  Executive-order  areas,  the  gratuity  ex- 
penditures are  continued. 

The  reasons  for  that  are  two-fold.  They  were  moral.  There  was 
an  obligation.    But  thev  were  also  practical. 

For  instance,  look  at*^  California.  Suppose  the  California  Indian, 
then  150,000  in  liumber,  had  been  placed  on  treaty  reservations  of 
7,500,000  acres  in  1852  or  1855.  Suppose  that  had  been  done.  Sup- 
pose we  had  actually  given  them  that  land,  and  kept  the  whites  off 
of  that  land,  could  the  United  States  have  avoided  continuing  its 

guardianship? 

Absolutely  not,  because  the  concentration  of  that  number  of  In- 
dians on  one-tenth  of  the  area  which  they  had  been  occupying  would 
have  resulted  in  an  enormous  famine — in  a  famine  comparable  to 
the  famine  that  actually  did  destroy  them  when  they  were  scat- 
tered all  over  the  State  in  a  homeless  way.  The  Government  would 
have  had  to  go  in  and  assist  those  Indians  with  education  and  with 
the  development  of  agricultural  production.  Otherwise,  they  would 
have  perished  horribly. 

And  the  Government  would  have  gone  in.  The  Government  could 
not  have  left  those  150,000  Indians  congregated  on  these  areas,  and 
subject  to  the  white  man's  diseases— a  great  pesthouse,  giving  back 
their  diseases  to  the  white  man.  In  self  defense,  the  Government 
would  have  had  to  do  one  of  two  things :  Either  develop  its  guardian- 
ship, as  it  did,  or  turn  the  Indians  over  to  the  State  of  California, 
and  the  State  would  have  had  to  develop  a  comparable  guardianship. 
It  would  have  been  unavoidable  as  a  matter  of  self-protection  by  the 
white  population. 

The  development  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  under  our  system  of 
guardianship,  has  not  been  from  moral  motives.  It  has  been  an 
economizing  and  defensive  device  for  the  white  population.  We  all 
know  that. 
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Now,  we  can  look  forward  to  the  ultimate  liquidation  of  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  Ignited  States.  I  imagine  the  bulk  of  Members  of 
Congress  are  looking  forward  to  that.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  repeatedly  announced  that  that  time  is  coming  nearer  when  the 
Indians  will  pass  over  into  the  citizenship  of  the  States,  and  the  range 
of  Federal  guardianship  will  be  diminished — will  be  narrowed  down 
to  mere  property  control,  and  ultimately  that  also  will  pass  away. 

But  it  will  be  a  gradual  process;  and  in  California,  as  elsewhere, 
the  guardianship  must  continue  for  a  while,  regardless  of  any  settle- 
ment— as  a  matter  of  expediency  and  necessity. 

I  should  say  this  much  about  the  expenditures  of  money  in  making 
California  Indians  self-supporting: 

The  Congress  has  appropriated  more  than  one-third  of  a  million 
dollars  to  buy  land  for  homeless  California  Indians.  We  have  the 
official  reports  of  that  expenditure,  and  we  know  that  the  bulk  of  it  is 
worthless,  whether  for  farming  or  for  grazing — rock  piles,  mountain 
tops,  of  nonirrigible  desert  areas.  And  we  feel  strongly  that  if  new 
money  is  appropriated  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  some 
agency  which  will  use  scientific  methods  in  land  purchase  and  will 
not  simply  waste  the  money. 

Now,  we  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  objecting  to  the  Raker 
bill.  I  wish  to  make  that  very  clear,  that  the  Indian  defense  bodies 
are  not  opposing  the  Raker  bill ;  they  are  advocating  the  Kahn  bill. 

If  Congress  thought  there  was  any  use,  or  any  hope  of  settlement 
through  Court  of  Claims  litigation,  and  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
such  litigation,  they  could  still  pass  the  Kahn  bill,  with  the  proviso 
that  any  awards  obtained  through  litigation  should  be  deducted 
from  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  the  gratuity  bill. 

There  is  no  necessary  conflict.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  is 
our  duty  to  put  otirselves  on  record  to  this  extent :  That  after  years 
of  studying  the  situation,  we  are  not  able  to  see  that  the  method  of 
litigating  in  the  Court  of  Claims  holds  out  any  real  prospect  of 
settlement  or  of  gain  to  the  Indians;  because  of  the  peculiar  history 
of  the  unratified  treaties,  coupled  with  the  Supreme  Court  opinion  to 
the  effect  that  the  Indians  have  even  lost  the  right  to  assert  an 
occupancy  claim — not  that  the  Raker  bill  rests  on  a  claini  of  occu- 
pancy, or  on  the  treaty  of  Guadelupe  Hidalgo ;  but  even  if  the  bill 
were  broadened  to  allow  them  to  litigate  for  the  whole  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  probability  is  that  the  court  would  hold  also  that  they  had 
no  equitable  or  legal  riijht  there. 

Now,  we  wish  it  were  not  so.  It  is  conceivable  that,  if  the  case  were 
re-argued — not  before  the  Court  of  Claims  or  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  some  new  opinion  might  be  obtained  which  would  constitute 
the  basis  for  some  legal  or  equitable  claim  by  the  Indians. 

But  under  the  existing  decisions  and  condition  of  the  law,  we  are 
unable  to  see  where  hope  lies.  We  know  that  most  of  the  claims  bills 
already  reported  by  this  committee  are  doomed  to  failure  in  the 
present  Congress,  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  claims  bills,  and  the 
alleged  clogging  of  the  machinery  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

We  think  it  will  be  lamentable  to  simply  tell  the  California  Indian 
to  continue  hoping  through  years  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been 
hoping  since  1920,  for  a  settlement  of  their  problem  by  the  method  of 
litigation. 
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We  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  presentation  of  the  case  on 
moral  grounds,  if  forces  can  be  concentrated  behind  it,  will  prevail 

in  Congress. 

It  is  our  intention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  come  into  the  next  Congress 
with  a  real,  concentrated  endeavor  to  interest  Congress  in  the  Kahn 

bill. 

We  do  not  anticipate  action  in  this  session.  So  little  do  we  antici- 
pate action  this  session  that  we  would  not  have  solicited  a  hearing. 
We  know  the  situation.  But  behind  the  Kahn  bill  there  will  be 
thrown  in  the  next  session  very  large  influences,  both  within  and  out- 
side of  California. 

Congressman  Kahn  referred  to  a  thing  that  Congress  is  in  the 
process  of  doing  right  now — where  a  purely  moral  contention  is 
being  admitted  by  Congress,  the  one  having  to  do  with  the  right  of 
the  Indians  to  revenue  from  their  Executive  order  reservations  and 
to  ownership  of  them.  It  is  admitted  that  Congress  has  the  power 
to  deprive  them  of  that  i-evenue.  The  sum  involved  is  possibly 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  States  have  been  clamoring 
for  37I/2  P^r  cent  of  that  revenue,  and  yet  in  the  Senate  yesterday, 
with  a  practically  unanimous  vote,  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee, 
acting  expressly  on  moral  considerations,  confirmed  to  the  Indians, 
as  far  as  that  committee  had  power  to  do  so,  the  royalties  from  oil 
and,  by  inference,  all  of  the  other  products  from  these  vast  Executive 
order  areas. 

Congress  will  respond  to  the  moral  appeal,  and  particularly  in 
a  case  like  that  in  California,  where  the  expenditures,  as  Congress- 
man Lea  has  urged — the  expenditures  asked  for  in  the  Kahn  bill,  if 
wisely  used,  would  ultimately  make  it  possible  for  the  United  States 
Government  correspondingly  to  economize  in  its  annual  gratuity  ap- 
propriations. • 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  California  Indians,  if  they  were  self- 
supporting,  would  not  be  in  the  kind  of  need  that  they  are  now  in. 
They  would  not  be  in  their  present  pathetic  condition  of  under- 
nourishment, of  various  endemic  diseases,  and  of  hopelessness,  and 
the  Federal  appropriation  could  be  reduced. 

Furthermore,  California  under  the  arrangement  proposed  in  the 
Kahn  bill,  would  be  brought  into  action  for  its  own  Indians.  The 
State  as  a  corporate  entity  would  become  a  party  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  taking  care  of  the  Indians.  And  in  the  long  run 
an  adequate  gratuity  appropriation,  expended  by  the  methods  pro- 
posed in  the  Kahn  bill,  would  not  prove  to  be  a  charitable  gift,  but 
an  economic  investment  for  Congress. 

And  we  believe  that  that  fact,  joined  with  the  overwhelming 
moral  appeal,  will  persuade  Congress  to  do  what  Congressman  Lea 
feels  Congress  is  not  likely  to  do,  namely,  to  provide  in  an  adequate 
way — to  provide  the  money  and  the  machinery  for  expending  it, 
to  discharge  our  moral  obligation  which,  except  for  certain  histori- 
cal accidents,  would  also  be  a  legal  obligation  to  these  Indians. 

And  I  shall  not  now  consume  any  more  of  your  time,  beyond 
stating  that  the  Kahn  bill  was  the  product  of  deliberations  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  California,  in  consultation  with  the  attorneys  of 
the  several  Indian  defense  bodies,  and  it  represents  a  pretty  ex- 
haustive research  into  history  and  law,  and  was  further  drafted  in 
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consultation  with  the  man  who  admittedly  is  the  authority  on  Cali- 
fornia's Indians,  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Mr.  Leits.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess 
until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFl'Ek  RECESS 

The  subcommittee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m.,  Hon.  F.  D.  Letts  presiding. 

Mr.  Letts.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  CoUett. 

STATEMENT  OF  FREDERICK  G.  COLLETT,  INDIAN  BOARD  OF 

COOPERATION  OF  CALIFORNIA  (INC.) 

Mr.  CoLLETT.  May  I  make  this  inquiry,  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
desirable  to  put  a  limit  on  each  of  those  who  are  to  make  a  presenta- 
tion so  that  we  can  dispose  of  this  matter  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time? 

Mr.  Letts.  We  want  to  hear  from  you  as  fully  as  you  think  you 
should  be  heard. 

Mr.  CoLLETT.  Some  of  the  data  that  I  had  prepared  to  present  to 
this  committee  are  similar  to  that  presented  by  Mr.  Lea  this  morn- 
ing, so  I  will  omit  that  and  simply  submit  for  the  record,  I  submit 
it  for  the  record  in  that  it  does  differ  in  that  it  is  additional  infor- 
mation and  it  goes  to  show  that  the  Indians  of  California  were 
recognized  by  all  of  the  discovering  powers  to  have  rights  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


Legislative  History  of  H.  R.  8036  and  Senate  3051,  Sixty-ninth  Congress, 
First  Session,  for  the  Relief  of  the  California  Indians 

By  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  (9  Stat.  62),  which  was  ratified  by  the 
act  of  February  2,  1848,  there  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  the  territory  now  comprising  the  State  of  California. 

Within  this  territory  there  were  resident  approximately  201,000  Indians. 
(Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  1901,  p.  346.) 

The  Indians  were  former  citizens  of  Mexico.  (Treaty  of  Cordova,  1821; 
acts  of  the  Congress  of  Mexico,  1822,  1923;  Hoyt  v.  U.  S.,  38  Ct.  Cls.  455.) 

Their  property  rights  were  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo, 
and  under  the  law^  of  the  United  States  they  possessed  a  title  to  the  right  of 
occupancy  in  the  land  inhabited  by  them  which  was  a  property  right.  (John- 
son V,  Mcintosh,  8  Wheat.  343 ;  Mitchell  v.  United  States,  9  Pet  711 ;  Delassus 
V,  United  States,  9  Pet.  117 ;  Spaulding  v.  Chandler,  160  U.  S.  403 ;  Botiller  v. 
Dominguez,  130  U.  S.  238;  Barker  v.  Harvey,  181  U.  S.  481.) 

These  Indians  were  organized  in  18  different  tribes  which,  under  the  law 
of  the  United  States,  were  dependent  domestic  communities  that  could  only 
be  dealt  with  by  treaty.  (Cherokee  Nation  v.  State  of  Georgia.  5  Pet.  1;  Wor- 
cester V.  State  of  Georgia,  6  Pet.  575;  United  States  v.  Kagama,  118  U.  S. 
375 ;  Elk  1;.  Wilkins,  112  U.  S.  94 ;  act  of  June  30,  1834,  4  Stat.  729. ) 

In  the  Territories  act  of  September  9,  1850  (9  Stat.  447),  Congress  recog- 
nized the  legal  rights  of  these  tribes,  the  said  act  providing  that  nothing  therein 
should  be  construed  *'  to  impair  the  rights  of  persons  or  property  pertaining 
to  the  Indians  in  any  Territory,  so  long  as  such  rights  remain  unextinguished 
by  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  such  Indians  *  *  *."  (See  also 
acts  New  Mexico,  Sept.  9,  1850 ;  c.  49,  sec.  2,  9  Stat.  447 ;  Utah,  Sept.  9,  1850 ; 
c.  51,  sec.  1,  9  Stat.  453.) 

Under  the  law  of  the  United  States  land  to  which  the  Indian  title  attached 
was  no  part  of  the  public  domain,  but  was  deemed  to  be  Indian  country,  and 
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settlements  in  Indian  country  were  prohibited  by  statute.  (R.  S.  2118,  2257- 
2289;  Ex.  p.  Crow  Dog,  109  U.  S.  556;  U.  S.  v.  LeBris,  121  U.  S.  278.) 

With  a  view  to  Inducing  the  California  tribes  to  concentrate  in  order  to 
render  available  as  public  domain  land  deemed  surplus  to  their  needs.  Con- 
gress made  provision  in  the  Indian  appropriation  acts  of  September  28  and 
September  30,  1850  (9  Stat.  519,  532)  for  the  negotiation  of  treaties  with 
them,  and  by  the  act  of  February  27,  1851  (9  Stat.  574),  required  all  treaties 
with  the  Indian  tribes  to  be  negotiated  by  officers  and  agents  of  the  Indian 
department. 

Pursuant  to  the  said  acts  the  President,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
apix)int3d  treaty  commissioners  who  proceeded  to  California,  and  between 
May  13.  1851,  and  January  5,  1852,  negotiated  18  several  treaties  with  the  18 

tribes  of  California. 

In  each  of  these  treaties  the  tribe  concerned  agreed  to  relinquish  all  claim 
to  its  immemorial  domain  in  consideration  of  a  specified  tract  being  reserved 
to  it.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  promised  reservations  were  barren  tracts 
and  far  removed  from  the  present  habitats  of  the  tribes,  they  were  also 
promised  beef  cattle,  brood  animals,  flour,  cotton,  metals,  implements,  and 
services  of  various  kinds,  of  a  quantity  and  character  designed  to  enable  the 
tribes  to  change  their  habitats  and  reestablish  themselves  in  the  new  homes 
promised  them.  (Treaties  printed  in  hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  H.  R.  66th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  Mar.  23,  1920,  at  p. 

13,  et  seq.) 

The  treaties  were  indorsed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  May  22,  1852; 
approved  and  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  President,  and  on  June  7,  1852, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  confidence  for  the  use  of  the  Senate.     (Ibid.  p. 

55.) 

On  June  8,  1852,  the  following  action  was  taken  by  the  Senate: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Senate  do  not  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  entered  into  at  Camp  Belt,  on 
Kings  River,  in  the  State  of  California,  on  the  13th  day  of  May,  1851,  between. 
George  W.  Barbour,  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  make  treaties  with  th^  various  Indian  tribes  in  the  State 
of  California,  and  having  full  authority  to  do  so,  of  the  first  part,  and  the 
chiefs,  captains,  and  head  men  of  the  following  tribes  of  Indians,  to  wit:'* 

All  18  tribes  were  then  named,  and  a  similar  order  was  made  in  the  ease 
of  each  treaty,  the  same  being  recorded  at  pages  417,  418,  and  419  of  the 
printed  journal  of  executive  proceedings  of  the  United  States  for  July  8,  1852. 

The  treaties  were  accordingly  pigeonholed  and  have  never  been  ratified. 
The  reason  for  their  nonratification  fully  appears  in  the  hearings  cited.  The 
political  influence  of  the  gold  seekers  would  not  permit  favorable  action  upon 

them. 

Pending  final  action  on  them,  however,  the  officials  of  the  United  States  had 
induced  the  tribes  to  remove  from  their  original  habitats  to  the  specified 
reservations.  On  reaching  the  latter  they  were  driven  off  by  homesteaders 
and  others,  the  land  which  they  had  abandoned  having  also  been  preempted. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  land  originally  occupied  by  them  to  which 
their  title  had  never  been  extinguished,  as  well  as  the  promised  reservations, 
were  disposed  of  contrary  to  law  as  public  domain.  Thus,  the  California 
tribes,  with  a  membership  of  from  210,000  to  700,000,  according  to  reliable 
ethnologists,  became  homeless  vagrants  and  were  quickly  reduced  by  eviction, 
starvation,  murder,  and  disease  to  about  their  present  numbers — approximately 
17,000.  (Handbook  of  American  Indians,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
Pt.  I.) 

SIXTY-SIXTH    CONGRESS 

Serious  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation  of  Cali- 
fornia (Inc.)  for  the  past  16  years  to  secure  the  advantages  of  present  laws 
and  to  have  enacted  remedial  measures  of  relief  for  the  Indians  of  California. 
As  a  result  of  its  interest  in  them  the  late  Mr.  Raker,  of  California,  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  (H.  R.  12788)  designed  to  give  the 
Court  of  Claims  jurisdiction  of  their  claims  against  the  United  States.  (See 
printed  hearings.  Vol.  I,  p.  3.) 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  was  fully  protected  by  the  bill  it  received  the 
unqualified  approval  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  evidenced  by 
the  following: 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  March  9,  1920. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Snyder:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  February  28,  1920, 
referring  for  report  a  copy  of  H.  R.  12788,  authorizing  any  tribes  or  bands  of 
Indians  of  California  to  submit  claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

The  claims  of  these  bands  or  tribes  of  Indians  as  shown  by  the  bill  is  for 
compensation  from  the  Government  for  lands  formerly  occupied  and  claimed 
by  them  in  California,  which  lands  are  alleged  to  have  been  taken  from  them 
without  payment  and  disposed  of  as  public  domain. 

As  these  Indians  believe  they  have  a  meritorious  claim  against  the  United 
States,  and  the  said  bill  properly  protects  their  interests  and  the  interests  of 
the  Government  as  well,  I  recommend  that  it  receive  your  favorable  consid- 
eration. 

Cordially  yours, 

Alexander  T.  Vogelsang. 

Acting  Secretary, 
Hon.  Homer  P.  Snyder, 

Chairman  Com/mittee  on  Indian  Affairs^ 

House  of  Represent  at  wes, 

(Vol.  I,  p.  4.) 

This  bill  received  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  Indian  Office  also.  The 
legislative  representative  of  that  oflSce  who  appeared  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  with  reference  to  the  California  jurisdictional  bill,  said : 

**  We  believe  the  California  Indians  have  not  received  a  square  deal  from  the 
Government.  The  representatives  of  the  Government  entered  into  18  treaties 
or  agreements  with  the  California  Indians,  and  those  treaties  were  submitted 
to  the  Senate  in  good  faith  by  the  President,  but  for  reasons  best  known  at 
the  time  they  were  not  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate."     (Vol.  I,  p.  66.) 

He  then  went  on  to  say : 

"  We  are  glad  to  cooperate  in  the  preparation  of  this  legislation,  so  that  they 
might  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims  and  have  their  claims  against  the  Government 
adjudicated.  We  are  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  the  treatment  the  California 
Indians  have  received  in  the  past,  in  the  remote  past.  (Vol.  I,  p.  69.) 

On  February  9,  1920,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  wrote  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate  as  follows : 

**As  these  bands  or  tribes  of  Indians  in  California  have,  prima  facie,  a  meri- 
torious claim  against  the  United  States,  and  the  said  bill  properly  protects 
their  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  Government  as  well,  I  recommend  that 
it  receive  your  favorable  consideration."  (Hearings  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  H.  R.  67th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Apr.  28  and  29, 
1922,  p.  154.) 

The  Senate  and  House  committees  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  unanimously 

approved  H.  R.  12788. 

**  The  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  has  had  under  consideration  and  after 
such  consideration  reports  favorably  on  H.  R.  12788,  authorizing  any  tribes  or 
bands  of  Indians  of  California  to  submit  claims  against  the  United  States  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  for  adjudication,  and  recommends  that  it  pass  with  cer- 
tain amendments. 

**  These  Indians  have  long  been  pleading  for  an  adjustment  of  their  claims, 
and  for  reimbursement  for  the  lands  which  were  formerly  occupied  by  them. 
Your  committee  therefore  believes  that  they  should  have  their  cause  fully  and 
judicially  heard  by  the  Court  of  Claims. 

**  We  therefore  believe  that  H.  R.  12788  gets  at  the  California  Indian  prob- 
lem in  a  very  fundamental  and  practicable  manner,  and  that  it  also  gives  the 
best  assurance  possible  for  a  satisfactory  and  final  and  early  settlement  of  the 
California  Indian  question.  Further,  this  proposed  legislation,  if  enacted, 
would  in  no  way  go  to  the  question  of  California  land  titles  or  disturb  existing 
property  rights."  ^  (Report  No.  840.) 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  on  its  Unanimous  Consent  Calendar,  but  because 
of  congestion  on  the  House  Calendar  the  bill  did  not  reach  Consideration  by  the 
House,  and  therefore  failed  of  passage.     (Vol.  II,  p.  154.) 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH    CONGRESS 

In  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress  Mr.  Raker  introduced  H.  R.  4383,  wliich  was 
in  all  material  respects  like  H.  R.  12788,  Sixty-sixth  Congress. 

Meantime,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  had  undergone  a  change  of  atti- 
tude. Now,  instead  of  approving  a  special  jurisdictional  hill  under  which  the 
Califorina  tribes  might  litigate  their  claims  against  the  United  States,  an 
appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  the  California  Indians  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Acting  Secretary,     (Vol.  II,  pp.  142  and  143.) 

Neither  the  California  delegation  in  Congress  nor  the  California  Indians 
approved  of  this  plan,  which  was  designed  to  afford  the  tribes  relief  not  as 
a  matter  of  legal  right  but  as  a  matter  of  congressional  grace.  The  California 
congressional  delegation,  in  a  joint  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
date  of  February  2,  1922,  said  in  part : 

"A  ])roper  investigation  and  determination  of  these  claims  involves  a  detail 
of  work  that  will  necessarily  extend  beyond  the  life  of  any  one  Congress.  We 
believe  the  Court  of  Claims  to  be  the  only  established  Government  agency 
qualified  to  reach  such  a  determination.  We  feel  that  any  just  disposal  of  the 
matter  is  impossible  without  the  £tid  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims.  It 
is  but  reasonable  and  just  that  the  California  Indians  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  fully  present  their  claims  to  that  court.  The  precedent  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  procedure  is  a  long-established  one."  (Vol.  II,  pp.  153  and 
154. ) 

Accordingly,  on  February  25,  1922,  the  Indian  delegates  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ; 

Indian  Board  of  Cooperation  of  California  (Inc.), 

Washington^  D.  C,  February  25,  1922. 
The  Hon.  Albert  B.  Fall, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washinpton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  accordance  with  our  conference  with  you  yesterday,  we  have 
taken  under  advisement  your  proposal  that  the  California  Court  of  Claims  bill 
be  substituted  by  a  measure  authorizing  your  department  to  determine  the 
needs  of  the  California  Indians  and  to  render  such  relief  as  might,  in  your 
judgment,  be  found  necessary. 

After  careful  consideration  of  your  proposal,  we  beg  to  advise  you  that  we 
are  not  so  much  interested  in  the  limited  relief  that  might  be  obtained  through 
gratuitous  ai)propriations  as  we  are  in  a  just  and  final  disposal  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Indian  problem.  We  believe  that  this  can  be  done  best  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  California  Court  of  Claims  bill.  Therefore,  we  have  agreed  to 
press  our  case  for  the  enactment  of  that  bill. 

We  have  reached  this  decision  after  carefully  reviewing  the  scanty  relief 
heretofore  granted  to  the  California  Indians  in  the  form  of  gratuitous  appro- 
priations by  the  Congress,  the  great  stress  that  is  now  being  placed  on  economy, 
and  the  further  fact  that  it  is  not  reasonable  that  this  Congress  could,  in  its 
short  life,  conclude  the  work,  and  that  it  would  have  to  be  resumed  by  another 
Congress,  which  might  adopt  an  entirely  different  policy. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  your  sense  of  justice  and  interest  in  humanitarian 
questions  will  bo  assurance  to  us  that  you  will  use  your  good  otRce  to  assist 
in  every  way  T>ossible  to  reach  an  early  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
California  Indian  Pro))lem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Al'Mert  Wilder  (Humboldt,  County),  Frank  Isles  (Del  Norte 
County),  Albert  James  (Humboldt  County),  Thomas  W.  Billing? 
(Siskiyou  County),  A.  J.  Hogan  (Madera  County),  Alfred 
Gillis  (Shasta  County),  Stephen  Knight  (Mendocino  County), 
William  Fuller  (Tuolumne  County),  Harrison  Diaz  (Inyo 
County),  Indian  delegates. 
Neither  connnittee  of  Congress  acting  upon  H.  R.  4383,  it,  like  its  prede- 
cessor, failed  of  passage. 

sixty-eighth  congress 

In  the  Sixtv-eighth  Congress  Mr.  Raker  introduced  H.  R.  12123,  which  was 
in  substance  i)ut  a  repitition  of  H.  R.  4383,  Sixty-seventh  Congress. 

This  bill  received  the  following  unqualified  indorsement  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Inetrior : 


Department  of  the   Interior, 

„       „  ^    ^  Washington,  February  10,  1925, 

Hon.  Homer  P.  Snyder, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

House   of   Representatives. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Snyder  :  Further  reference  is  made  to  your  letter  of  February 
4,  1925,  transmitting  for  a   report  thereon  a  copy  of  H.  R.  12123,  to  allow 
the  Indians  of  California  to  have  their  claims  against  the  Government  adjudi- 
c'ated  by  the  Court  of  Claims. 

As  these  Indians  have  for  many  years  sought  a  judicial  determination  of 
their  claims  for  lands  alleged  to  have  been  taken  from  them  without  com- 
pensation, and  the  bill  properly  protects  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  of  the  Indians,  recommendation  is  made  that  it  receive  your 
favorable  consideration. 

Bills  were  introduced  in  previous  sessions  of  Congress  for  a  similar  purpose, 
and  extensive  hearings  were  had  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives.  These  hearings,  which  have 
been  printed  under  the  title  of  *'  Indian  tribes  of  California,"  are  dated  March 
23,  1920,  and  April  28  and  29,  1922,  and  contain  a  very  full  and  complete 
history  of  the  entire  matter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Hubert  Work. 

Both  committees  in  Congress  in  their  reports  used  identically  the  same 
language,  which  was  in  part: 

"  Your  committee  has  carefully  investigated  the  claims  of  these  Indians  and 
are  convinced  that  they  have  shown  sufliclent  proof  to  grant  them  the  right 
to  have  their  day  in  court.  This  measure  protects  the  Government  in  all 
of  these  claims  and  allows  any  and  all  set-offs  wliich  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  given  to  these  Indians.  Your  committee  unanimously  recommends  the 
enactment  of  this  bill.'' 

Very  shortly  thereafter  the  bill  was  unanimously  passed  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  but  was  not  signed  by  the  President.  The  measure  failed  to 
become  a  law  only  because  the  President  failed  to  sign  it  after  Congress 
adjourned. 

sixty-ninth   congress 

In  The  Kansas  Indians  (5  Wall.  755)  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  if 
the  Indians  had  outlived  many  things  they  had  not  outlived  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  the  California  Indians  are 
entitled  to  just  compensation  for  all  the  land  which  the  Government  admits 
has  ii)een  taken  from  them  for  public  use,  and  just  compensation  includes 
interest.  The  expense  incident  to  making  just  compensation  to  its  citizens 
for  property  illegally  taken  from  them  by  it  is  not  one  to  which  the  United 
States  can  reasonably  object. 

However,  in  the  Sixty-ninth,  or  the  present  Congress,  on  January  20,  1926, 
Mr.  Raker  introduced  the  pending  bill  (H.  R.  8036)  in  which,  in  order  \o  meet 
one  reported  objection  of  the  President  to  the  preceding  bill,  the  compensation 
recoverable  by  the  tribes  is  clearly  limited  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1.25 
per  acre  for  the  acreage  of  the  promised  reservations,  and  under  this  bill  no 
compensation  could  possibly  be  recovered  for  the  land  actually  surrendered  by 
the  tribes  to  the  Government  pursuant  to  the  treaties. 

Nevertheless,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  notwithstanding  his  unqualified 
approval  of  the  more  general  preceding  bill,  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  under  date  of  April  13,  1926,  disapproved 
the  pending  bill  in  the  following  language : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  April  13,  1926. 

Hon.  Scott  Leavitt, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Leavitt  :  Further  reference  is  made  to  your  letter  of  February 
8,  1926,  inclosing  for  a  report  a  copy  of  H.  R.  8036,  a  bill  authorizing  any  tribe 
or  band  of  Indians  of  California  to  submit  claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

The  claims  of  these  bands  or  tribes  of  Indians  as  indicated  in  the  bill  are  for 
compensation  from  the  Government  for  lands  formerly  occupied  and  claimed 
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by  them  in  California,  which  lands  are  alleged  to  have  been  taken  away  from 
them  witlioiit  payment  and  disposed  of  as  pul)lic  domain. 

The  claims  are  based  upon  18  treaties  made  with  the  different  tribes  of 
Indians  of  California  in  1851  and  1852,  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion on  June  1,  1852.  These  treaties  were  signed  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  United  States  agent  and  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  by  certain 
chiefs  and  headmen.  When  these  treaties  were  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification  that  body  unanimously  voted  to  reject  them  as  shown  by  the 
Executive  Journal  of  the  Senate  for  June  28,  1852,  on  page  417.  With  reference 
to  the  submission  to  these  treaties  after  they  were  severally  read  the  second 
time  and  considered  in  the  committee  as  a  whole,  no  amendments  were  made 
thereto,  and  they  were  severally  reported  to  the  Senate. 

These  Indians  have,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  asserting  that  they  were 
entitled  to  compensation  for  the  lands  that  were  set  apart  for  them  by  the 
18  treaties  in  question  to  the  extent  of  approximately  7,500,000  acres. 

A  bill,  II.  R.  12788,  similar  to  this  was  introduced  in  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress 
during  the  second  session.  Extensive  hearings  were  had  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  and  a 
full  and  complete  history  of  the  matter  was  incorporated  in  said  hearings, 
which  are  dated  March  23,  1020.    The  bill  did  not  become  a  law. 

There  would  seem  to  be  little  necessity  for  action  by  the  Court  of  Claims 
and  the  expense  and  delay  incident  to  a  suit  to  recover  the  value  of  these 
lands  should  an  appropriation  be  made  in  settlement  of  their  claims.  The 
bill  provides  for  payment  of  $1.25  per  acre  for  the  lands,  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  compute  the  amount  that  would  be  due,  as  there  is  very  little  question 
as  to  the  acreage  involved. 

It  is  recommended  that  H.  R.  8036  do  not  receive  your  favorable  considera- 
tion.   The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  this  adverse 
report  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  financial  program  of  the  President. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Hubert  Work. 

Such  is  the  present  situation. 

The  shifting  varying  policy  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  would  seem 
to  justify  the  comment  which  James  Bryce  makes  in  the  revised  edition  of 
the  American  Commonwealth,  1924,  at  page  88 : 

"He  (the  Secretary  of  the  Interior)  is  chiefly  occupied  in  the  management 
of  the  public  lands  *  *  *  ^nd  with  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  affairs,  a 
troublesome  ynd  unsatisfactory  department,  which  has  always  been  a  reproach 
to  the  United  State's,  and  will  apparently  continue  so  till  the  Indians  them- 
selves disappear  or  become  civilized." 

As  usual,  the  Indians  are  much  confused,  and  to  their  case  the  remarks 
of  the  late  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  are  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable. Said  Mr.  Lane  in  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914  (1915),  Volume  I,  page  4: 

*'  Tliat  the  Indian  is  confused  in  mind  as  to  his  status  and  very  much  at 
sea  as  to  our  ultimate  purpose  toward  him  is  not  surprising.  For  a  hundred 
years  he  has  been  spun  around  like  a  blindfolded  child  in  a  game  of  blind 
man^s  buff.  Treated  as  an  enemy  at  first,  overcome,  driven  from  his  lands, 
negotiated  with  most  formally  as  an  independent  nation,  given  by  treaty  a 
distinct  boundary  which  was  never  to  be  changed  *  while  water  runs  and  grass 
grows,'  he  later  found  himself  pushed  beyond  that  boundary  line,  negotiated 
with  again,  and  then  set  down  upon  a  reservation,  lialf  captive,  half  prot6g6. 

"  What  could  an  Indian,  simple  thinking  and  direct  of  mind,  make  of  all 
this?  To  us  it  might  give  rise  to  a  deprecatory  smile.  To  him  it  must  have 
seemed  the  systemized  malevolence  of  a  cynical  civilization.  *  ♦  *  Mani- 
festly the  lydian  has  been  confused  in  his  thought  because  we  have  been 
confused  in  ours.'* 

The  attitude  of  the  California  Indians  toward  a  congressional  appropria- 
tion for  th(^ir  relief  remains  unchanged.  They  do  not  desire  a  national  gratuity. 
All  that  they  desire  is  a  jurisdictional  bill  that  will  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  recover  an  amount  representing  a  small  part  of  the  value  of  the  property 
taken  by  the  Government  from  them  for  public  use. 

Moreover,  experience  shows  that  on  certain  occasions  where  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  urges  upon  Congress  the  appropriation  of  a  specific 
amount  which  the  Indians  have  agreed  at  its  instance  to  accept  in  lieu  of 
a  Jurisdictional  bill.  Congress  does  not  recognize  any  obligation  to  make  such 
an  appropriation.     For  instance,  but  recently  the  Clallam  Indians  of  the  State 
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of  Washington  were  induced  by  the  department  to  agree  to  accept  $1,000,000 
in  full  satisfaction  of  their  claims.  Senate  bill  1707,  providing  for  the  appro- 
priation of  $1,000,000,  was  so  amended  that  the  Indians  will  either  have  ta 
accept  $400,000  or  receive  nothing  at  all,  and  at  the  same  time  waive  their 
rights  to  all  legal  remedies.  The  California  Indians  feel  that  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  requires  that  compensation  be  made  them  in 
accordance  with  legal  principles,  and  not  that  they  should  be  called  upon  to 
compromise  their  legal  rights  by  accepting  an  amount  that  may  or  may  not 
be  due  them  at  law. 

The  Indians  are  also  confused  by  the  reference  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  President  as  administert  d  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  They  have  examined  the  law  carefully,  but  find  no  pro- 
vision giving  the  executive  department  control  over  remedial  legislative  acts. 
They  find,  however,  that  it  has  become  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  stek  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  remedial  legis- 
lation  before  it  gives  its  own  approval.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  in 
governing  itself  by  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Con- 
gress, in  effect,  subjects  itself  to  the  contix)l  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  So, 
too,  under  such  a  system,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  remedies  open  to  the  Indian 
citizens  would  seem  to  dep;  nd  not  upon  their  constitutional  rights  but  upon 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  executive  department.  Of  this  situation  Congress 
might  .well  take  notice  since  the  present  practice  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  respect  to  Indian  legislation  is  a  clear  invasion  by  the  executive 
department  of  the  constitutional  prerogative  and  function  of  the  legislative 
department. 

The  Spanish  and  Mexican  Governments  regarded  the  rights  of  the 
Indians;  they  recognized  them  and  protected  them  in  those  rights. 
Now,  we  come  to  the  time  when  we  negotiated  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Mexican  Government  in  which  we  solemnly 
agreed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Indians. 

I  want  to  deal  more  particularly  with  just  two  or  three  points. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  were  recognized 
to  have  a  right  in  California.  That  right  was  recognized  by  the 
Spanish  and  Mexican  Governments,  and  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  by  President  Fillmore.  It  was  recognized  by  the 
United  States  in  this  way.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  negotiation  of  treaties  with  the  Indians  of 
California  and  appropriated  $25,000  with  which  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  that  commission.  Pursuant  thereto  a  commission  went 
to  California  and  made.  18  treaties  with  the  Indians.  The  treaties 
are  found  in  volume  1  of  the  hearings  which  are  part  of  your  record. 
The  treaties  were  the  outgrowth  of  our  recognition  of  the  Indians' 
rights  in  California.  The  treaties  represent  the  only  bargain  that 
has  ever  been  made  with  the  California  Indians.  They  represent 
the  only  agreement  that  is  tangible  to  which  we  might  base  a  cal- 
culation at  this  time  for  settlement.  That  is  why  the  Raker  bill 
has  referred  in  each  instance  to  the  18  treaties,  because  they  form 
the  basis  for  any  settlement  that  might  be  made.  In  the  sixty-sixth 
Congress,  Congressman  Raker  introduced  a  bill  very  similar  to 
the  one  you  have  before  you.  The  acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Mr.  Vogelsang,  said  in  part : 

As  these  Indians  believe  they  have  a  meritorious  claim  against  the  United 
States,  and  the  said  bill  properly  protects  their  interests  and  the  interests  of 
the  Government  as  well  I  recommend  that  it  receive  your  favorable  consider- 
ation. 

The  Indian  department,  representing  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, came  before  this  committee  and  heartily  recommended  the 
passage  of  the  bill  and  recorded  itself  as  having  helped  to  prepare 
this  particular  legislation. 
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Mr.  Letts.  Who  appeared  for  the  Indian  Bureau  ? 
Mr.  CoLLETi\  Mr.  Meritt.    The  late  Secretary,  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
in  his  report  on  this  legislation  to  the  Senate  said : 

As  these  bands  or  tribes  of  Indians  in  California  have,  prima  facie,  a  meri- 
torious claim  against  the  United  States,  and  the  said  bill  properly  protects 
their  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  Government  as  well,  I  recommend  that 
it  receive  your  favorable  consideration. 

The  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  on  Indian  Affairs  unani- 
mously recommended  the  passage  of  that  bill.  It  passed  the  Senate 
on  the  unanimous-consent  calendar,  but  was  not  reached  in  the  House 
because  of  congestion  of  its  calendar  during  the  last  days  of  Con- 
gress. The  committee  in  its  report  to  the  House,  Report  No.  840, 
went  on  record  as  saying  in  part : 

This  proposed  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  in  no  way  go  to  the  question  of 
California  land  titles  or  disturb  existing  property  rights. 

In  1922  we  had  a  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Albert  B.  Fall, 
who  had  adopted  an  entirely  different  policy.  He  held  that  the 
Indians  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims.  In  one 
explanation  he  said  that  they  might  recover  more  by  the  process  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  than  the  administration  at  that  time  would  be 
willing  to  pay.  He,  however,  suggested  more  generous  appropria- 
tions, and  recognized  very  clearly  the  need  of  the  Indians  of  the 
State  of  California,  who  had  nine  delegates  of  the  better-educated 
Indians  here.  They  had  more  than  a  two  hours'  conference  with 
Secretary  Fall,  and  after  considerable  study  of  Secretary  Fall's 
statements,  they  pledged  themselves  to  wait  until  such  time  as  they 
could  get  favorable  action  on  the  Court  of  Claims  bill. 

Their  study  and  the  study  of  every  one  else  connected  with  this 
proposition  shows  that  no  considerable  amount  can  be  secured 
through  an  appropriation.  In  1906  an  appropriation  of  $100,000 
was  made  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  homeless  Indians  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  following  year,  or  two  years  later,  $50,000  more  was 
appropriated.  At  that  particular  time  it  was  written  into  the 
statute  that  the  $50,000  added  to  the  $100,000,  was  ample,  and  that 
no  more  money  would  be  needed  to  settle  with  the  Indians  of 
California.  In  spite  of  this,  we  find  that  Congress  has  gone  on 
appropriating,  and  that  nearly  $400,000  has  been  appropriated  for 
the  purchase  of  land  for  homeless  Indians  in  California.  Much  of 
the  land  is  worthless  and  without  water.  There  are  still  manv 
without  even  a  meager  plot  of  land  for  a  home.  I  mention  this  to 
show  that  we  have  at  no  time  formulated  a  fair  and  just  opinion 
as  to  what  should  be  done  for  the  California  Indians.  Our  policies 
toward  them  have  been  ever  changing  and  inconsistent. 

The  Members  of  Congress  from  California  in  1922  joined  in  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Fall,  in  which  they  stronglv  advocated  a  Court 
ot  Claims  bill  and  held  that  no  one  Congress  would  reach  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  of  this  case  in  its  life  and  that  the  next  Cono-ress 
would,  perhaps,  adopt  another  policy,  and  that  we  were  continually 
going  around  a  vicious  circle  and  never  really  determining-  on  a 
policy  that  could  be  carried  out  to  a  successful  conclusion      *^ 

In  1925,  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress,  Secretary  Work  had  not 
followed  Secretary  Fall.    He  had  reversed  the  policy  and  adopted  a 
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policy  of  allowing  the  Indians  to  go  into  the  Court  of  Claims.    In 
his  report  on  February  10,  1925,  he  said  in  part : 

As  these  Indians  have  for  many  years  soujrht  a  judicial  determination 
of  their  claims  for  lands  alleged  to  have  been  taken  from  them  without 
compensation,  and  the  bill  properly  protec'ts  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  of  the  Indians,  recommendation  is  made  that  it  receive 
your  favorable  consideration. 

This  committee  when  it  came  to  consider  the  bill  last  February^ 
about  the  middle  or  toward  the  last  of  February,  said  to  Congress : 

Your  committe  has  carefully  investigated  the  claims  af  these  Indians  and 
are  convinced  that  they  have  shown  sufficient  proof  to  grant  them  the  right 
to  have  their  day  in  court.  This  measure  protects  the  Government  in  all  of 
these  claims  and  allows  any  and  all  set-oflPs  which  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  given  to  these  Indians.  Your  committee  unanimously  rer'ommends  the 
enactment  of  this  bill.  ' 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  the  unanimous  consent  calendar 
and  it  also  passed  the  House  on  the  unanimous  consent  calendar. 
It  reached  the  President  on  the  2d  day  of  March.  Congress  was 
to  adjourn  on  the  4th  day  of  March.  The  President  at  that  time 
was  entertaining  personally  the  gentleman  whom  he  expected  to 
be  a  member  of  his  Cabinet  and  the  prospective  Attorney  General. 
He  was  preparing  an  address  to  be  broadcasted,  probably  the  first 
to  be  broadcasted,  and  his  first  inaugural  address.  He  had  no  time 
to  give  this  measure  consideration,  and  at  that  particular  moment^ 
the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  this  bill  did  not  give 
the  Indians  too  large  a  claim,  and  whether  or  not  the  (xovernment 
would  not  be  put  to  too  much  expense  to  defend  its  interests. 

So,  upon  my  arrival  in  Washington  in  January,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Congressman  Raker,  I  went  to  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  I 
found  that  there  was  no  serious  objection  to  the  passage  of  the  bill 
other  than  it  had  seemed  to  involve  the  Government  in  too  large 
an  expense  and  would,  perhaps,  allow  the  Indians  to  recover  a  larger 
sum  than  might  be  justly  due  them.  It  was  the  belief  that  the  bill 
should  be  restricted  to  the  provisions  of  the  18  treaties. 

So  the  bill  was  very  carefully  drawn  and  presented  to  Congress 
in  its  more  restricted  form.  In  due  time  it  went  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Edwards, 
assured  me  that  the  policy  of  that  office  was  to  grant  favorable  reports 
on  jurisdictional  bills,  that  in  no  instance  had  they  or  did  they  in- 
tend to  give  any  adverse  report  unless  the  bill  did  not  properly 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Indians  and  the  Government;  or  because 
the  case  had  already  been  presented  to  the  United  States  court  and 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  the  re-presentation 
of  the  case  to  the  court  again. 

At  the  time  of  my  conversation  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Edwards,  I  was  informed  that  the  report  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  within  a  few  days,  and  which  I  understand 
was  sent  to  the  Budget  Bureau. 

When  it  came  back,  although  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  details 
of  the  history,  I  am  confident  that  this  report  wass  ent  back  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  instructions  that  it  be  rewritten, 
because  it  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  allow  this  measure  to  be  passed. 
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I  want  to  speak  with  reference  to  the  proposed  outright  appro- 
priations in  lieu  of  jurisdictional  bills.  In  1922  Secretary  Fall  sug- 
gested that  he  would  ask  for  a  million  dollars  appropriation  pro- 
vided we  would  abandon  the  Court  of  Claims  bill,  but  we  did  not 
believe  that  that  was  a  wise  course;  nor  would  we  believe  that  the 
mere  asking  for  an  appropriation  was  anything  to  justify  the  aban- 
donment ot  the  Court  of  Claims  bill. 

For  example,  the  Clallam  Indians  of  the  State  of  Washington 
had  a  Court  of  Claims  bill  and  were  anxious  for  its  passage.  A 
proposal  was  made  to  them  that  they  receive  an  appropriation  of 
$1,000,000  cash  in  lieu  of  the  bill.  The  substitute  bill  was  prepared 
by  Senator  Jones,  and  was  sent  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
with  the  understanding  that  the  $1,000,000  was  in  keeping  with 
the  tacit  agreement  between  the  Office  of  Indian  Aflfairs  and  the 
Indians  themselves.  A  substitute  bill  was  sent  back  with  a 
favorable  report,  but  in  that  substitute  bill  the  amount  of  the  ap- 
propriation was  left  blank  for  the  Senate  to  fill  in.  The  Senate, 
instead  of  putting  in  $1,000,000,  put  in  $600,000,  and  it  was  cut 
to  $400,000  by  the  House.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  uncertainty 
of  any  adequate  appropriation,  even  though  we  might  start  out  on 
the  course  that  was  suggested  in  the  Kahn  bill. 

Unless  we  have  first  of  all  set  down  and  determined  that  these 
Indians  have  certain  rights  and  that  there  are  certain  things  that 
we  ought  to  do,  we  are  not  apt  to  do  them.  So  we  are  asldng  that 
the  Indians  of  California  under  a  jurisdictional  bill  that  will  amply 
protect  the  Government  as  well  as  the  Indians,  be  given  the  right 
to  go  into  court,  present  their  claims,  have  them  determined,  and  be 
settled  once  and  for  all.  I  believe  you  will  find  in  the  case  of  the 
Cahtornia  Indians,  if  their  case  is  properly  determined  now,  that 
you  will  have  relieved  yourselves  of  a  moral  obligation,  and  the 
Indians  will  have  been  given  fair  compensation.  This  will  put 
them  m  a  condition  that  will  make  it  unnecessary  for  any  con- 
siderable supervision  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  will  tend 
to  make  them  independent  rather  than  a  dependent  people.  Per- 
haps, the  California  Indians  are  in  a  better  position  to  shift  for 
themselves  than  most  any  other  Indians  because  they  have  been 
shifting  for  themselves,  and  they  have  had  some  very  hard  knocks 
They  have  learned  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  if  they  are 
given  a  fair  chance,  they  will  make  good. 

I  found  that  in  1910  there  were  scarcely  any  Indian  children 
attending  our  public  schools.  It  has  been  my  work  from  that  time 
to  this  to  help  gain  public  schools  and  other  advantages  for  the 
Indians  of  that  State.  To  this  end  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
through  tuition  contracts  with  public-school  officials  of  California' 
has  rendered  an  exceptional  service.  We  now  have  more  than  3  00() 
attending  the  public  schools,  and  more  than  200  attending  our  high 
schools.  Those  in  the  high  schools  have  homes  in.  which  they  are 
working  for  their  board  and  room  and  are  getting  from  $5  to  $20 
a  month.  Some  have  gone  into  college  and  are  working  their  wav 
through  college.  ^ 

Those  people  are  under  a  fearful  handicap.  In  view  of  shame- 
ful history  of  our  dealings  with  the  California  Indians,  which 
should  be  forgotten  as  quickly  as  possible,  we  ask  that  these  people 
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be  given  their  day  in  court.  In  view  of  the  unanimous  action  by 
Congress  last  year  and  bv  this  committee  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  it  would  seem  fair  for  us  to  expect  that  a  similar  action 
be  taken  by  this  Congress. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  $20,000,000  might  be  recovered 
under  this  bill,  that  the  offsets  which  the  Indian  Office  claims  are 
twelve  or  more  million  dollars;  which  do  not  include  the  amounts 
that  have  been  expended  from  the  general  appropriation  bill  prior  to 
1 910.  So  it  might  be  that  the  appropriations  that  would  be  pleaded 
as  an  offset  would  range  from  twelve  to  fifteen  million  dollars. 
I  say  pleaded  as  an  offset.  It  is  probable  that  the  court  would  find 
some  of  these  amounts  not  legitimate  charges. 

When  the  settlement  was  finally  effected,  if  the  Indians  were  to 
recover  something  like  five  to  eight  million  dollars  due  them,  it 
would  be  but  a  very  small  amount  compared  with  what  we  are 
getting  from  the  lands  that  we  took  from  them.  There  are  in 
California  in  excess  of  99,000,000  acres  of  land.  We  have  sold  a 
little  over  15,000,000  acres.  We  still  have  in  our  reserves  in  excess 
of  42,000,000  acres,  19,000,000  of  which  are  in  the  national  forests 
and  have  valuable  timber.  The  United  States  Treasury  has  received 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  California,  between  1849  and  June 
30,  1925,  the  sum  of  $25,759,320.08.  For  grazing  purposes  in  the 
national  forest  the  Treasury  has  received  $2,727,561.93.  From 
royalties,  oil,  gas,  gasoline,  and  other  minerals,  we  have  received 
$24,654,171.  From  various  concessions  in  our  national  parks  in 
California,  the  United  States  Treasury  has  received  a  total  of 
$950,380.90. 

The  timber  cut  under  Government  scale  from  the  national  forests 
in  California  from  1905  to  1925,  was  2,096,439,000  feet.  At  the 
average  price  that  the  Government  is  now  receiving  for  the  sale 
of  timber  in  California,  $4  per  thousand,  this  means  $8,385,756. 

In  other  words,  the  actual  amounts  that  are  recorded  as  received 
by  the  United  States  Treasury  from  lands  that  we  took  from  Cali- 
fornia Indians  are  in  excess  of  $62,000,000. 

We  have  in  California  at  this  time  public  lands  in  the  amount  of 
42,474,261  acres,  which  if  sold  at  $2.50  an  acre,  the  amount  that 
we  have  suggested  for  our  bill,  the  Government  would  receive 
$106,145,652.50. 

The  Forestry  Department  estimates  that  there  is  standing  timber 
in  the  national  forests  in  California,  in  the  amount  of  100,599,250,000 
feet,  which  if  sold  at  the  present  average  of  $4  per  thousand,  would 
net  $402,397,000. 

By  this  we  see  that  the  Government  has  received  from  lands  that 
it  retained,  from  rentals,  and  lands  that  it  sold,  in  excess  of  $62,000,- 
000.  Add  to  that  the  lands  that  are  now  in  its  possession  and  the 
timber,  to  say  nothing  about  the  other  resources,  there  are  in  excess 
of  $500,000,000. 

In  order  that  you  may  get  some  idea  as  to  the  national  forests  in 
California,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  Government  map,  which 
shows  in  green  and  blue  the  national  resources. 

This  map  is  self-explanatory.  I  have  here  a  map  of  California, 
which  shows  in  green  the  lands  that  were  to  have  been  reserved 
for  the  Indians  of  California  under  the  18  treaties.  The  red  spots 
indicate  lands  that  have  been  bought  or  reservations  that  have  been 
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set  aside  by  Executive  orders.  This  map  gives  you  some  idea  of  the 
very  small  portion  of  California  that  was  to  have  been  reserved  tor 
the  Indians.  It  also  gives  you  a  conception  as  to  the  very  small 
amount  of  lands  that  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians,  or, 
rather  that  the  Indians  are  allowed  to  live  on. 

Mr.  Le^fts.  How  many  pieces  were  the  7,500,000  ? 

Mr.  CoLLETT.  The  18  different  plots  indicated  in  green. 

I  believe  there  is  nothing  further  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  at  this  time  unless  it  be  to  emphasizing  the  fact  of  the  unani- 
mously favorable  history  of  the  jurisdictional  bill  last  year,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  present  jurisdictional  bill,  H.  K.  8036,  is  more 
restricted  and  protects  the  interests  of  the  Government  far  better 

than  the  preceding  bill.  n^i     x 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  the  bill  proposed  by  Mrs.  Kahn.  1  he  In- 
dians of  California  know  nothing  of  it  and  would  not  be  favorable 
to  it,  perhaps,  chiefly  because  it  does  not  have  any  just  basis  for 
settlement.  Secondly,  because  a  direct  appropriation,  judging  from 
the  history  of  such  appropriations,  is  not  reasonable  at  this  time, 
especially 'if  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  jurisdictional  bill  through  which 
will  give  the  Indians  a  fair  day  in  court.  It  surely  would  be  harder 
at  this  time  to  get  favorable  consideration  of  an  appropriation  of 
any  considerable  amount,  so  we  are  asking  that  you  first  of  all  deter- 
mine what  our  rights  arc,  what  is  reasonable  in  the  case,  and  then 
that  appropriations  be  based  on  it,  and  that  the  expenditures  be 
made  as  Congress  shall  hereafter  direct. 

Mr.  Letts.  Have  you  any  questions. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Letts.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement,  Mr. 

Collett. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  HART  MERRIAM,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.   Letts.  State   your   interest   in  the   matter   and   whom   you 

represent. 

Mr.  Merriam.  I  do  not  represent  anyone.  I  am  a  research  asso- 
ciate in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  For  25  years  I  was  chief  of 
the  Government  Biological  Survey.  This  put  me  in  contact  with 
manv  tribes  of  Indians  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Mon- 
tana*^, Idaho,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Arizona. 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Lea  this  morning  is  so  full  and  so  competent 
that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  over  the  same  ground  but  merely  con- 
cur in  practically  everything  he  said  in  regard  to  the  early  treat- 
ment of  Indians  in  California.  There  are  only  two  points  in  which 
I  differ.  One,  that  he  accepted,  apparently  the  statement  from  the 
Interior  Department  that  the  Indians  of  California  did  not  own  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  I  think  he  said  the  eastern  third. 

Mr.  Letts.  He  said  undetermined  area. 

Mr.  Merriam.  An  area  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres.  He  accepted  the  statement  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the 
Indians.  That  is  incorrect.  The  eastern  border  of  California  on 
both  sides  of  the  line — covering  a  distance  of  approximately  850 
miles— was  completely  occupied  by  the  Northern  Piute,  Washoo, 
Panamint,  Southern  Piute,  Mohave,  Chemeweve,  and  Yuma  Tribes ; 
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and  by  running  a  line  50  miles  west  of  the  boundary  and  parallel 
to  it,  additional  territory  belonging  to  the  following  tribes  will  be 
included :  Modok,  Hawesidoo,  Hammahwe,  Astakewiche,  Atwumwe, 
Apwooroka,  Notokoiyo,  Kummowin,  Mewuk,  and  Monache. 

For  about  38  years  I  have  been  platting  the  distribution  of  Cali- 
fornia tribes  on  large  scale  maps  and  years  ago  found  that  there  is 
not  an  acre  of  land  in  the  State  of  California  that  did  not  belong 
to  Indian  tribes.  Many  people  imagine  that  the  California  Indians 
are  nomadic,  like  the  Plains  Indians,  that  they  wander  from  place  to 
place.  That  is  not  the  case,  as  every  ethnologist  knows.  In  Califor- 
nia the  various  tribes  have  definite  tracts  of  land,  the  boundaries 
of  which  are  as  fixed  as  the  boundaries  of  our  States  and  counties. 
An  Indian  of  one  tribe  would  not  dare  enter  the  territory  of  another 
tribe  unless  under  circumstances  of  mutual  agreement  except  in 
pursuit  of  a  wounded  animal,  w^hich  he  was  allowed  to  follow  for  a 
certain  distance.  He  would  not  pick  manzanita  berries  or  gather 
a  basket  of  acorns,  or  shoot  any  deer  or  rabbit  or  quail  in  the  terri- 
tory of  another  tribe,  nor  catch  a  fish  in  any  of  their  waters.  The 
tribal  boundaries  were  definite  and  thoroughly  understood--in 
former  years  bv  every  member  of  the  tribe,  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren ;   but   nowadays  'the  young   people   do   not   always   know   the 

boundaries.  .    .  i  ^    xu 

The  other  point  in  which  I  differ  with  Mr.  Lea  is  in  regard  to  the 
intelligence  of  Indians.    I  understood  him  to  say  that  the  Indians 
are  ignorant.     Now,  ignorance,  of  course,  is  a  relative  term;  one 
would  hesitate  to  call  a  person   "ignorant"  because  his  field   of 
knowledge  differed  from  that  of  the  speaker.     Every  ethnologist, 
very  early  in  his  career,  is  deeply  impressed  by  the  intelligence  and 
learning  of  Indians.     Even  those  w^e  hear  spoken  of  as  lowest  in 
the  scale  of  human  intelligence  possess  a  fund  of  practical  knowl- 
edge and  imaginative  belief  wholly  lacking  in  our  education.     U  lien 
we  come  to  know  them  we  are  astonished  at  their  knowledge  of  the 
food  values  of  animals  and  plants,  their  skill  in  the  preparation  and 
use  of  plants  for  textile,  medicinal,  and  decorative  purposes  (includ- 
ino-  the  making  of  permanent  dyes),  and  their  cleverness  and  me- 
chanical ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  articles  of  every-day  use. 
And  we  are  likely  to  be  still  more  astonished  to  learn  that  among 
a  number  of  tribes,  the  proper  time  for  gathering  certain  plants 
for  medicinal,  ceremonial,  or  other  purposes  is  predetermined  by  the 
position  of  certain  stars.    An  Indian  will  show  you  the  control  star 
and  tell  you  that  you  can  not  pick  its  plant  until  the  star  is  in  a  cer- 
tain place,  which  he  will  point  out.     This  is  remarkable,  and  so  is 
their  religion  and  their  mythology. 

Mr.  Letts.  That  is  experience  and  observation. 

Mr  Merriam.  Their  mythology  is  as  interesting  as  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  or  the  Lithuan- 
ians Not  lono-  ago,  at  a  dinner  in  New  Haven,  I  was  asked  to  recite 
some  myths  of  California  Indians,  and  President  An^ell  remarked 
that  he  was  never  more  surprised;  he  was  familiar  with  the  myth- 
ologies of  ancient  foreign  peoples,  but  they  were  not  more  interest- 
inffor  beautiful  than  these  of  our  Indians,  and  he  had  not  known 
that  there  was  anything  of  the  sort  among  American  Indians  Ihis 
simply  ^hows  that  scholarly  men  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence, 
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men  familiar  with  mytholojyies  of  the  old  world,  may  be  wholly  un- 
aware of  the  wealth  of  our  own  aboriginal  mythologies. 

I  have  never  found  any  Indian  of  any  tribe  who  did  not  amaze 
me  by  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  But  their  knowledge  differs 
from  our  knowledge.  In  contrasting  their  education  and  experience 
and  philosophy  with  ours  one  may  use  the  illustration  afforded  by 
the  wheels  of  a  wagon,  which,  though  continually  revolving  in  nearby 
circles,  never  meet.  So  with  knowledge :  That  of  the  Indian  revolves 
in  one  sphere,  that  of  the  white  man  in  a  different  sphere,  and  neither 
is  able  to  comprehend  the  other.  To  us,  many  Indians  seem  igno- 
rant because  we  do  not  understand  them,  and  to  them  we  seem  igno- 
rant and  bad  because  they  do  not  understand  us.  Unfortunately, 
few  of  them  are  in  contact  with  the  best  of  our  people.  Many 
Indians  have  asked  me  how  people  who  can  do  such  wonderful 
things  can  be  so  wicked — so  unjust — and  how  it  is  that  white  people 
lie  and  steal  and  do  the  mean  things  we  do. 

Mr.  Lea  made  no  mention  of  the  brutal  treatment  of  Indians  in 
California  by  the  early  whites,  the  wholesale  massacres  by  both 
Spaniards  and  Americans,  where  Indians  were  butchered  in  cold 
blood  with  little  or  no  provocation.  Nor  did  he  mention  the  Indian 
drives  where,  even  after  our  Government  had  taken  possession  and 
laid  out  the» original  reservations,  bands  of  Indians  were  gathered 
and  herded  and  driven  like  hogs  to  distant  reservations — ^the  two 
worst  ones  in  midwinter,  one  through  the  mud  and  rain  of  southern 
San  Joaquin  Valley  to  the  Fresno  country;  the  other,  across  the 
northern  Sacramento  Valley,  where  the  Indians  of  several  tribes 
were  rounded  up  and  driven  by  men  on  horseback  over  the  moun- 
tains and  down  into  Bound  Valley  on  the  west  slope,  where  many 
were  hunted  and  killed  by  the  whites  (as  recorded  in  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  California  Legislature  in  1860).  In  both  drives, 
the  aged  and  infirm,  the  sick,  and  women  with  babies  and  little  chil- 
dren who  could  not  keep  up,  were  put  out  of  the  way — some  shot  with 
pistols,  some  clubbed  over  the  head,  and  some  beaten  until  they  fell 
and  never  got  up.  In  Tulare  Valley  at  least  one  white  man,  living 
in  a  cabin  with  his  Indian  wife,  was  shot  down  standing  in  his 
doorway  because  he  refused  to  allow  his  wife  to  be  taken  and  abused. 
Those  terrible  things  Mr.  Lea  did  not  mention,  and  I  did  not  mean 
to  mention  them.  But  they  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  treat- 
ment of  California  Indians  by  the  whites. 

The  essence  of  what  I  have  to  say  can  be  stated  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  It  is  a  comparison  of  the  Raker  and  Kahn  bills — the  bills 
now  before  your  committee.  Previous  to  the  existence  of  the  Kahn 
bill  I  favored  the  Raker  bill,  and  once  spoke  for  it  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  It  then  seemed  the  only  chance  we 
had  to  do  something  for  California  Indians,  although  it  would  not 
help  more  than  half  the  tribes.  The  Kahn  bill  was  prepared  by 
the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California,  assisted  by  attorneys  of 
the  women's  associations  and  the  Indian  Defense  Association. 

The  principal  fault  with  the  Raker  bill,  as  I  look  at  it,  is  that  it 
aims  to  recompense  only  the  survivors  of  the  18  treaty  tribes,  leaving 
the  remaining  Indians  of  California  unprovided  for.  That  seems 
a  curious  and  unjust  discrimination.  If  we  are  going  to  help  Cali- 
fornia Indians  out  of  their  condition  of  pitiful  poverty,  let  us  help 
them  all. 
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Mr.  Letts.  What  proportion  of  the  Indian  population  would 
that  be  ? 

Mr.  Merriam.  I  have  not  figured  that  out.  I  should  think  in 
the  neighborhood  of  half.  There  are  many  difficulties  in  ascertain- 
ing the  exact  number.  These  difficulties  are  partly  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  "tribe"  (for  anthropologists  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  definition  of  tribe),  but  mainly  in  distinguishing  tribes  from 
villages.  Many  of  the  so-called  tribes  enumerated  in  the  18  treaties 
were  not  tribes  at  all ;  they  were  simply  rancherias  or  villages.  But 
these  were  not  all  of  the  same  rank.  In  some  cases  there  was  a  head 
or  ruling  village  with  several  subordinate  villages,  and  a  definite  tract 
of  land  that  belonged  to  it;  a  number  of  such  rancherias  constitute 
a  tribe.  In  those  days  the  names  of  most*  of  the  tribes  and  most  of 
the  villages  were  unknown. 

Mr.  Letts.  Is  it  possible  now  to  determine  who  would  be  the 
recipients  of  this  bounty  ? 

Mr.  Merriam.  The  Indians  of  the  whole  State  are  entitled  to 
compensation,  but  under  the  Raker  bill  only  those  of  the  18  treaty 
tribes  would  benefit. 

Mr.  Letts.  The  way  it  is  written,  would  it  be  possible  to  pick 
out  the  Indian  that  is  to  benefit  ? 

Mr.  Merriam.  Under  the  18  treaties? 

Mr.  Letts.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merriam.  Yes;  we  know  the  locations  of  most  of  the  places; 
most  of  them  are  villages,  but  besides  these,  a  number  of  real  tribal 

names  are  given.  .... 

Mr.  Letts.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  administering  this 
measure  if  it  went  through  as  it  is  drawn  ? 

Mr.  Merriam.  Except  the  difficulty  of  proving  in  each  case  that 
the  Indian  in  question  had  descended  from  a  particular  village 
mentioned  in  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Letts.  How  difficult  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Merriam.  It  would  vary  according  to  the  rancheria.  It 
would  be  easy  in  some  cases,  very  difficult  in  others. 

Mr.  Letts.  Under  this  bill,  who  can  sue? 

Mr.  Merriam.  Only  members  of  the  tribes  and  rancherias  who 
signed  the  18  treaties. 

Mr.  Letts.  As  individuals? 

Mr.  CoixETT.  There  is  an  error  there  and  I  would  like  to  correct 
it  now.  The  bill  very  expressly  says  that  all  claims  of  whatsoever 
nature  that  any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  of  California  may  have 
against  the  United  States  by  reason  of  so-and-so  may  be  presented 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  ,„,,,,  ^ 

Mr.  Merriam.  Not  by  reason  "  of  so-and-so,"  but     by  reason  of 

those  certain  18  treaties." 

Mr.  CoLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merriam.  That  seems  to  tie  the  hoped-for  benefits  to  the  18- 
treaty  tribes;  recovery  is  limited  to  the  tribes  signing  the  18  treaties. 

Mr.  Letts.  No;  every  Indian  or  band  of  Indians  could  have  a 
claim  within  the  purview  of  this  act.  .     ^  , .  -       .  , ,  a 

Mr.  CoLLETT.  Any  band  or  tribe  of  Indians  in  California  could  { 

Mr.  Letts.  If  they  had  a  claim ;  but  they  could  not  have  a  claim 
under  this  act,  because  this  act  is  limited  to  the  18  treaties. 
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Mr.  Merriam.  I  did  not  suppose  that  open  to  question. 

Mr.  Letts.  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  doubted. 

Mr.  CoLLETT.  At  the  time  this  bill  was  drawn,  expert  lawyers 
examined  that  particular  feature ;  Judge  Raker,  Mr.  Lea,  and  outside 
men  were  asked  as  to  that  one  feature. 

Mr.  Letos.  The  situation  would  be  this:  An  Indian  or  a  band  of 
Indians,  or  tribe,  would  come  in  and  sue,  and  they  would  have  to 
prove  that  they  had  some  ri<?hts  growing  out  of  those  18  treaties, 
and  necessarily  all  others  would  be  excluded  from  any  participa- 
tion in  the  fund  that  would  be  set  up. 

Mr.  Merriam.  I  did  not  suppose  there  could  be  any  other  inter- 
pretation. 

Mr.  Letts.  Do  you  understand  it  otherwise? 

Mr.  Lea.  I  think  that  the  right  must  come  out  of  the  18  treaties. 
This  is  sufficiently  broad  to  bring  in  all  who  have  any  concern  under 
those  treaties. 

Mr.  Letts.  That  would  mean  that  only  approximately  one-half  of 
the  Indians  of  California  would  benefit  by  this  procedure. 

Mr.  Merriam.  At  that  time  (1851-52)  considerable  less  than 
half  the  tribes  in  California  were  known.  No  white  man  knew  them 
all.     The  early  agents  of  the  Indian  Office  knew  only  a  part  of  them. 

Mr.  Letts.  I  understand  those  treaties  were  signed  by  about  400 
chiefs  and  head  men. 

Mr.  Merriam.  They  were  signed  by  that  many  Indians. 

Mr.  Leti^s.  How  many  tribes  did  they  represent? 

Mr.  Merriam.  I  have  not  looked  that  up.  I  can  do  that  and  get 
the  number  very  closely. 

Mr.  Letts.  I  think  that  would  be  valuable  for  us  to  know. 

Mr.  Lea.  There  is  a  statement  in  the  record  that  it  represents  150 
tribes. 

Mr.  Merriam.  That  statement  is  incorrect.  The  number  of  so- 
called  ''  tribes  "  mentioned  in  the  treaties  is  not  150,  but  126,  and 
more  than  half  of  these  are  not  tribes,  but  villages. 

Mr.  Letts.  Does  this  include  half  the  California  Indians? 

Mr.  Merriam.  The  treaties  mention  less  than  half  the  tribes  of  the 
State — only  those  that  white  men  had  come  in  contact  with.  And 
no  one  knows  to-dav  what  names  in  those  18  treaties  are  tribes  and 
what  are  rancherias. 

Mr.  Letts.  Let  me  suggest  that  you  prepare  a  little  extension  of 
your  remarks  that  can  be  handled  to  us  for  the  printed  record. 

Mr.  Merriam.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

The  number  of  so-called  tribes  mentioned  in  the  18  treaties  is  126. 
More  than  half  of  these  are  villages,  leaving  about  56  as  actual  tribes.  The 
total  number  of  tribes  in  California  is  approximately  225.  The  number  of 
tribes  not  given  in  the  treaties  and  not  known  to  the  Indian  Commissioners  of 
1851-1852  is  about  175. 

As  I  understand  the  two  bills,  the  Raker  bill  permits  the  descend- 
ants of  the  18  treaty  groups — ^but  not  any  other  Indians  in  the  State 
— to  enter  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims ;  and  if  the  suit  is  won,  proof 
of  descent  from  one  of  the  treaty  tribes  is  required  before  any  Indian 
can  benefit. 

Mr.  Letts.  From  your  experience  how  much  of  a  burden  will  that 
put  on  them  individually? 
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Mr.  Merriam.  It  will  be  difficult  to  prove  descent,  owing  to  the 
non-existence  of  the  old  people  who  knew  the  facts.  A  number  of 
Indians  whose  names  appear  in  the  treaties  are  not  known  to  the 
oldest  men  of  the  tribes  to-day. 

Mr.  Letts.  Do  the  Indians  there  keep  any  records? 

Mr.  Merriam.  None  whatever.  This  is  what  the  old  men  tell  me  in 
regard  to  those  names  (for  I  have  been  over  the  names  signed  to 
those  treaties  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  tribes  to  see  whom 
they  recognized;  they  recognized  very  few).  The  old  men  tell  me 
that  in  certain  cases  the  names  in  the  treaties  are  not  names  of  head 
men  or  chiefs.  The  Indians  w^ere  suspicious,  they  had  been  so  often 
deceived,  especially  during  the  early  mining  days  when  by  fake  pre- 
tenses they  were  trapped  and  butchered — invited  to  a  peace  meeting 
for  a  friendly  talk  and  a  "big  feed"  and  then  treacherously  mas- 
sacred. That  has  happened  again  and  again.  There  had  been 
massacres  of  Indians  on  Clear  Lake,  on  Sacramento,  McCloud, 
Trinity,  and  Klamath  Kivers,  in  Hay  Fork  Valley  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  The  Indians  had  become  suspicious  and  would 
not  send  their  chiefs  and  head  men  but  sent  ordinary  men,  so  if  they 
were  killed,  it  would  not  make  so  much  difference  to  the  tribe.  This 
explains  the  circumstance  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  signers  of 
the  18  treaties  are  unknown  to  even  the  old  men  of  the  tribes.  The 
old  men  say,  '^  We  did  not  know  and  our  neighbors  did  not  know  any 
such  men ;  they  must  have  been  common  ordinary  men,  although  there 
were  some  chiefs,  some  important  men,  among  them." 

Mr.  Lea.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  word, 
"  bands,"  is  used  here. 

Mr.  Merriam.  The  term  band  usually  means  the  people  of  a  vil- 
lage. 

Mr.  Lea.  A  different  term  than  tribe? 

Mr.  Merriam.  Yes;  it  is  a  similar  term  but  indicates  a  smaller 
unit.  Thus  a  village  or  rancheria  is  usually  the  home  of  a  stated 
band,  while  a  tribe  usually  consists  of  a  number  of  bands. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  section  6,  it  reads: 

For  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  of  California 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  those  Indians  residing  in  California  at  the  time 
of  their   alleged  deprivation   of  their  lands   and   their   descendents. 

What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  IVIerriam.  It  means  that  the  Indians  referred  to  in  the  bill 
must  have  been  residents  of  California  "  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
deprivation  of  their  lands." 

Mr.  Lea.  Does  that  restrict,  other 'than  suggested  a  few  moments 
ago,  Indians  coming  in  from  outside  the  borders  ? 

Mr.  Merriam.  Not  to  any  extent,  because  the  number  of  Indians 
from  outside  the  State  is  small— almost  negligible.  There  are  many 
more  cases  where  Indians  of  one  tribe  have  married  into  other 
tribes  within  the  State.  In  a  number  of  California  tribes  so  few 
Indians  are  left  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  marry  a  woman 
of  his  own  tribe,  and  when  he  marries,  the  practice  in  most  tribes 
is  that  he  goes  with  the  woman  wherever  she  lives,  for  as  a  rule 
mother  right  prevails.  Often  a  man  and  wife  can  not  speak  the 
same  language ;  we  find  cases  of  that  sort  all  over  California  to-day, 
plenty  of  them. 
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Mr.  Lea.  For  an  Indian  to  establish  his  right  under  this  act  it 
might  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  show  from  just  what  band  or  tribe 

he  originiitea.  ,       i  xu    ? 

Mr.  Mehriam.  They  always  know,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  mothers 
line  is  the  determining  factor.  There  is  no  question  as  to  ones 
mother,  but  often  a  question  as  to  the  father. 

Mr.  Lea.  Would  the  mother's  Une  determine  the^  band  or  tribe  i 

Mr.  Merriam.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lea.  Not  the  father? 

Mr.  Merriam.  Sometimes ;  but  in  most  tribes  the  mother. 

Mr.  Lea.  By  custom? 

Mr.  Merriam.  By  the  law  and  practice  of  most  primitive  peoples. 
In  California  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  men  do  not  know  their 
father's  language,  but  all  know  the  mother's  language  because  they 
have  been  brought  up  by  the  mother.    They  all  speak  the  mother's 

language. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  many  different  languages  do  you  have  an  idea  were 
spoken  among  the  tribes  that  were  represented  by  the  signatures 
to  those  18  treaties  ?  •  , 

Mr.  Merriam.  That  can  be  figured  up.  There  were  in  California 
at  least  25  stock  languages  that  differ  irom  one  another  as  much  as 
English  from  Spanish ;  and  there  are  to-day  in  California,  approxi- 
mately, 150  dialects  differing  from  one  another  about  as  much,  we 
may  say,  as  English  from  German.  If  you  know  a  language,  you 
may  understand  many  words  of  a  neighboring  dialect,  but  the 
majority  you  will  not  know. 

As  a  rule,  Indians  exaggerate  the  differences  in  their  dialects, 
but  in  some  cases  they  minimize  them.  Sometimes  an  Indian  has 
lived  so  long  on  the  border  land  between  two  tribes  that  he  uses 
both  languages  freely;  he  may  tell  you  they  are  essentially  the 
same  when  they  are  totally  different.  This  has  happened  to  me 
several  times — the  last  time  only  a  few  months  ago.  Then  there 
are  borrowed  words.  An  Indian  hears  a  strange  word  that  pleases 
his  ear.  He  finds  out  what  it  means  and  adopts  it.  Then  others 
pick  it  up,  and  it  is  soon  incorporated  in  the  language.  In  a  few 
years  the  people  forget  that  it  is  a  borrowed  word.  The  same  is 
true  in  our  language. 

Mr.  Letts.  How  many  of  these  languages  do  you  understand? 

Mr.  Merriam.  I  do  not  understand  any  of  them  well,  and  only  a 
few  at  all.  I  used  to  learn  enough  nouns  or  names  of  objects  to 
speak  about  250  words,  but  never  knew  the  verbs,  which  are  very 
difficult  and  irregular.  The  Indians  would  be  amazed,  thinking 
I  could  speak  their  language.  I  never  could  really  speak  any  Indian 
language,  for  I  never  knew  the  verbs,  but  by  using  Indian  nouns 
with  English  verbs  the  Indians  were  completely  deceived  and 
thought  I  knew  vastly  more  than  I  ever  did  know.  At  one  time 
I  did  know  enough  to  make  myself  understood  in  about  ten  of  the 
languages.     Many  of  the  dialects  are  much  alike,  others  are  very 

different. 

Among  the  12  tribes  of  Pit  River  Indians,  ten  speak  essentially 
the  same  dialect,  while  two  speak  entirely  different  dialects  of  a 
remotelv  related  language. 
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Mr.  Lea.  Your  judgment  would  be  that  if  the  relief  granted  by 
this  bill  should  be  confined  to  the  18  treaties,  the  beneficiaries  of 
it  should  be  all  the  Indians  of  California  at  that  time,  or  the 
descendants  of  all  the  Indians  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Merriam.  I  would  ignore  the  18  treaties.  We  are  morally 
responsible  for  the  great  wrong  done  the  Indians  of  California. 
In  the  case  of  the  plains  Indians,  the  Blackfeet,  Sioux,  and  other 
tribes  who  resisted  our  encroachment,  our  Government  made  war 
upon  them  and  conquered  them;  nevertheless  our  Government  con- 
ceded indebtedness  and  paid  them  in  one  way  or  another,  sometimes 
millions  of  dollars;  but  in  California  we  went  in  and  confiscated 
the  Indian's  country  and  murdered  multitudes  of  them;  we  did 
not  make  actual  war  against  them  because  they  were  unwarlike 
Indians  and  did  not  know  how  to  fight,  and  yet  we  have  paid  them 
nothing  for  the  lands  we  took  and  from  which  our  people  have 
profited  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Lea.  Omitting  the  matter  of  the  past,  notwithstanding  whether 
we  go  any  further  than  the  18  treaties,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  relief, 
whether  we  do  or  not,  is  it  your  judgment  that  the  descendants  of 
all  Indians  in  California  should  be  included? 

.  Mr.  Merriam.  Yes,  -obviously  all  should  be  included.  Under  the 
18  treaties  many  would  be  left  out,  but  in  simple  justice  all  should 
be  included  because  the  lands  of  all  were  taken  from  them. 

Mr.  Lea.  Should  we  not  go  further  and  say  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Indians  now  in  the  State,  because  we  have  the  same  obligation  to- 
ward one  Indian  as  another? 

Mr.  Merriam.  If  an  Indian  was  not  a  native  of  California,  he 
would  not  have  suffered  from  the  confiscation  of  California  lands. 
There  are  many  Indians  who  drift  about,  largely  for  the  reason  I 
have  mentioned,  that  a  man  might  not  be  able  to  find  a  woman  of 
his  own  tribe,  and  would  go  to  another  tribe,  marry,  and  live  with 
that  tribe.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  mistakes  in  published  records 
for  the  reason  that  white  people  usually  assume  that  all  Indians 
found  at  a  particular  village  belong  there  and  speak  its  language. 
But  the  person  interviewed  may  belong  to  a  foreign  tribe  and  mav 
not  know  the  language  of  the  tribe  Avith  which  he  is  living.  If, 
however,  he  will  give  you  even  10  words  of  his  language,  you  will 
have  the  key.    I  encounter  cases  of  that  kind  every  year. 

Mr.  Lea.  The  migration  or  movement  of  the  Indians  has  been 
mostly  in  the  last  30  years — within  State  lines  ? 

Mr.  Merriam.  I  do  not  think  the  State  line  amounts  to  anything. 
There  were,  in  my  judgment,  many  more  movements  of  Indians, 
both  as  individuals  and  as  rancheria  bands,  during  the  Spanish  pos- 
session and  the  first  dozen  years  of  the  American  occupancy  than 
during  the  past  50  or  even  75  years.  These  movements  were  the 
result  of  atrocities  perpetrated,  first,  by  the  Spaniards,  and  later,  by 
the  Americans,  in  the  course  of  which  many  hundreds  of  Indians— 
sometimes  whole  rancherias — were  destroyed  or  forced  to  fiee  for 
their  lives.  During  the  Spanish  occupancy  thousands  of  Indians 
were  needed  to  build  and  work  in  the  Missions  and  to  attend  the 
ever-increasing  herds,  while  in  the  early  days  of  the  American  occu- 
pancy many  of  the  gold  seekers  went  to  the  rancherias  for  women 
and,  if  resisted,  killed  the  men,  burned  the  houses,  and  carried 
off  the  objects  of  their  visit. 
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One  of  the  more  sensational  of  the  numerous  butcheries  of  Indians 
by  the  Spaniards  in  mission  days  took  place  on  the  lower  part  of 
Stanislaus  Kiver,  and  was  thus  described  by  one  of  the  perpetrators, 
Jose  Maria  Amador,  second  lieutenant  of  the  expedition : 

We  took  the  hostile  Indians,  who  numbered  200,  including  the  Gentile  and 
Christian  fugitives,  by  pretending  that  our  Indian  aides  would  buy  all  their 
arrows,  even  though  it  left  them  without  a  shirt.  The  purchase  was  concluded. 
We  invited  the  Gentile  and  Christian  Indians  to  come  and  eat  pinole  and  dried 
meat.  They  all  come  over  to  our  side  of  the  river.  Then  when  they  were  on 
our  shore  w^e  surrounded  them  by  the  troops,  citizens,  and  Indian  aides,  and 
took  them  all  prisoners.  ♦  ♦  ♦  we  separated  100  Christians  from  the 
prisoners,  and  at  each  half  mile  or  mile  these  were  forced  on  their  knees  in 
prayer  and  were  made  to  understand  they  were  going  to  die. 

Each  one  of  them  received  four  arrows,  two  in  front  and  two  in  each 
shoulder.  Those  who  were  not  killed  by  this  process  were  killed  with  lances. 
The  lieutenant  did  not  want  to  make  these  executions,  because  he  had  no 
courage,  but  I  answered  that  if  I  were  to  put  it  up  to  my  father  he  would 
do  the  same.  On  the  way  the  100  Christians  were  killed  in  the  manner 
already  explained.  We  reached  the  camp  where  we  were  going  to  stop  with  the 
100  Gentile  iirisoners.  *  *  *  The  lieutenant  told  me  to  decide  what  was 
best  to  do.  I  answered  him  that  this  would  be  to  shoot  the  prisoners,  first 
Christianizing  them — letting  them  know  they  were  going  to  be  shot  and  asking 
them  if  they  wanted  to  become  Christians.  I  ordered  Nazario  Galindo  to 
take  one  bottle  of  water  and  I  took  another.  He  began  an  one  end  of  the 
line  and  I  at  the  other.  We  baptized  all  the  Indians  and  then  we  shot  them 
through  the  shoulder.  Seventy  of  them  feU  at  one  shot.  I  doubled  the  charge 
for  the  30  that  remained,  and  they  all  fell. 

Another  case  is  that  of  the  burning  alive  of  about  70  Indians — men, 
women,  and  children — accused  of  horse  stealing.  They  had  been 
driven  into  one  of  their  temescals  (sweathouses),  which  was  set  on 
fire.  According  to  the  officer  in  charge,  Lieut.  Jose  Francisco 
Polomares : 

At  once  there  was  a  great  blaze  of  fire  illuminating  the  whole  country.  By 
the  light  we  could  see  what  happened  inside.  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
all  in  confusion,  viewing  with  terrified  eyes  the  progress  that  the  devouring 
element  made.  At  each  moment  the  opening  made  by  the  flames  broadened, 
and  new^  and  affecting  scenes  were  presented  to  our  sight.  From  moment  to 
moment  the  most  terrible  cries  and  shrieks  of  pain  were  heard.  We  believed 
that  the  Indians,  forced  by  the  fire,  would  come  out  finally.  But  we  were 
mistaken,  for  soon  we  saw  the  temescal  burning  on  all  sides.  ♦  *  ♦  Finally 
the  roof  fell  in  with  a  great  noise.  *  *  *  We  returned  to  the  pueblo  with- 
out having  fired  a  single  shot  or  taking  our  guns  from  their  places,  and  full 
of  admiration  for  the  gentiles  L unconverted  Indians]  who  preferred  death  by 
fire  rather  than  to  surrender  to  their  enemies. 

At  another  time  the  same  officer,  Palomares,  set  out  to  punish 
Indians  w^ho  had  robbed  his  poultry  yard.  He  and  his  soldiers 
surprised  them,  six  in  number,  at  breakfast  and  killed  four,  taking 
the  other  two  as  prisoners.     Of  these  he  remarks : 

I  commanded  my  companions  to  tie  them  hand  and  foot  and  stretch  them 
out  face  up.    They  did  so. 

Of  one  of  his  victims  he  continues : 

I  dug  out  his  eyes  with  the  point  of  my  dagger  and  then  ordered  that  he  be 
set  free  in  that  desolate  mountain. 

What  he  did  to  the  other  is  too  revolting  to  describe. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  reveal  the  attitude  of  the  Spaniards 
during  the  balmy  mission  days.  But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves 
as  to  the  happenings  under  the  American  rule  that  followed,  for 
some  of  the  many  atrocities  and  massacres  subsequent  to  the  Ameri- 
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can  possession  were  hardly  less  frightful.  In  May,  1850,  a  United 
States  Army  officer,  Capt.  N.  Lyon,  marched  his  troops  to  Clear 
Lake,  where  they  drove  the  Indians  to  an  island  and  butchered 
"  no  less  than  60,"  and  believed  thev  had  killed  a  much  larger  number. 
Whetted  by  this  exploit,  he  crossed  the  Miyakma  Mountains  to  Rus- 
sian River,  where  "  on  an  island  formed  by  a  slough  from  Russian 
River  "  his  men  surrounded  a  rancheria  of  unarmed  Yokiah  Indians 
who  came  out  to  look  at  the  strange  white  men.  When  at  close 
range,  the  captain  ordered  his  men  to  fire.  In  his  official  report  to 
the  War  Department  he  remarks  of  the  Indians : 

As  they  could  not  escape,  the  island  soon  became  a  perfect  slaughter  pen. 
*  ♦  *  The  number  killed  I  confidently  report  at  not  less  than  75,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  it  extended  to  nearly  double  that  number. 

The  Indians  tell  me  that  126  were  killed. 

There  were  many  other  massacres  by  the  Americans  but  it  would 
be  going  too  far  to  mention  the  horrors  of  those  perpetrated  on  In- 
dian Island  in  Humboldt  Bay,  on  Trinity,  Klamath,  McCloud,  and 
Sacramento  Rivers,  on  Tule  Lake,  and  in  Scott  Valley,  or  the  per- 
sistent hunting  of  Indians  in  and  adjacent  to  Round  Valley  in  1859 
as  recorded  in  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  California  Legislature 
published  in  1860. 

On  April  16, 1859,  a  California  newspaper  (the  Marysville  Weekly 
Express)  mentions  that  men  were  hired  to  hunt  Indians,  being  paid 
'*  so  much  for  each  scalp  or  some  other  satisfactory  evidence  that 
they  had  been  killed.    The  money  has  been  made  up  by  subscription." 

the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  his  report  for  ^he  year 
1862  states: 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  of  California  is  one  of  peculiar  hardship,  and 
I  know  of  no  people  who  have  more  righteous  claims  upon  the  justice  and 
liherality  of  the  American  people.  Owing  to  the  discovery  of  its  mines,  the 
fertUity'of  its  soil,  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  that  State  within  a  few 
years  past  became  the  recipient  of  a  tide  of  emigration  almost  unexampled  in 
history.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  emigration  nature 
supplied  aU  the  wants  of  the  Indians  in  profusion.  They  lived  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  abundance,  and  were  free,  contented,  and  happy.  The  emigra- 
tion began,  and  every  part  of  the  State  was  overrun,  as  it  were,  in  a  day.  All, 
or  nearly  all,  of  the  fertile  valleys  were  seized;  the  mountain  gulches  and 
ravines  were  fiUed  with  miners;  and  without  the  slightest  recognition  of  the 
Indians'  rights,  they  were  dispossessed  of  their  homes,  their  hunting  grounds, 
their  fisheries,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  productions  of  the  earth. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  bills  before  your  committee  shows :  First, 
that  the  Kaker  bill  provides  only  for  the  18  treaty  Indians,  and  re- 
quires proof  of  descent  from  the  18  treaty  tribes ;  it  postpones  pos- 
sible benefits  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years  pending  the  settle- 
ment of  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims;  it  is  silent  as  to  how  the 
Indians  are  to  benefit  in  case  of  the  winning  of  the  suit ;  and  it  fails 
to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  fund,  requiring  supple- 
mental legislation. 

The  Kahn  bill  starts  out  by  admitting  the  great  wrong  done  the 
Indians;  it  proposes  to  settle  now,  once  for  all;  it  is  constructive 
and  provides  immediate  relief  of  present  pitiful  conditions  by  plac- 
ing the  Indians  in  sanitary,  livable  conditions  in  decent  homes,  and 
on  a  stable  self-supporting  basis  in  agriculture  or  other  occupation 
where  they  may  have  a  chance  to  become  actual  citizens. 
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These  appear  to  me  to  be  the  salient  features  of  the  two  bills.  One 
looks  to  the  future:  the  other  affords  immediate  relief .  Both  admit 
the  irrievous  wrongs  done  the  Indians.  The  Kahn  bill  provides  tor 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  finally  settle  the  whole  matter,  ihe 
Raker  bill  leaves  the  future  in  abeyance. 

Mr.  Letts.  Do  vou  prefer  one  bill  to  the  other?  ,     ,      p      .1 

Mr.  Merkiam.  I  prefer  the  Kahn  bill,  believing  it  to  be  by  tar  the 
better  of  the  two.  Before  the  Kahn  bill  was  drawn  I  supported  the 
Raker  bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  best  available— the  only 
one  then  available— the  only  hope  of  rehef  for  any  of  the  C  ahtornia 
Indians.  But  I  could  never  understand  why  a  relief  measure  sliould 
be  limited  to  the  signers  of  the  18  treaties,  instead  of  providing  tor 
all  the  tribes  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Let-ts.  Does  Mrs.  Kahn  limit  her  bill  in  that  way  i 

Mr.  Merriam.  No,  the  Kahn  bill  has  no  limitations  at  all.  It 
l>rovides  for  the  relief  of  all  the  Indians  of  the  State  of  Cahf ornia. 

Mr.  CoLLETT.  How  does  it  establish  the  Indians  of  the  State  as 
to  who  would  be  entitled  to  share  ?  . 

Mr.  Meruiam.  It  aims  to  help  every  Indian  of  the  State.  It  aims 
to  place  a  fund  in  the  hands  of  an  unsalaried  commission,  holding 
appointment  from  the  Government  and  the  State  of  California,  to 
provide  homes  and  agricultural  lands  for  Indians.  You  know  the 
dreadful  hovels,  shacks,  and  wickiups  many  Indians  live  in  at 
present,  and  you  know  how  rapidly  they  are  dying  off.  Whole 
tribes  have  gone  since  I  began  work  in  the  State.  I  have  a  number 
of  piiotographs  of  the  kind  of  homes  they  are  forced  to  live  in 
now,  and  also  of  a  number  of  Indians  suffering  from  trachoma.  In 
northeastern  California,  the  Indian  Office  superintendent  in  charge 
of  Fort  Bidwelh  Mr.  Gray,  told  me  when  I  commented  on  the  great, 
number  of  trachoma  cases,  that  50  per  cent  of  his  Indians  have 
trachoma.  T  said  I  thought  the  Indian  Office  had  a  competent  oculist 
there  to  treat  trachoma.  He  replied  that  one  is  sent  there  every 
two  years  for  a  period  of  two  months.  Between  times  there  is  no 
treatment  at  all.  The  disease  is  contagious  and  the  school  children 
acquire  it.  While  at  Fort  Bidwell  I  took  a  photograph  of  a  group 
of  Piute  Indians  gathered  at  my  car,  without  any  thought  of  select- 
ing trachoma  cases,  but  six  out  of  eight  had  trachoma,  and  two  of 

these  were  stone  blind.  ,     , 

Mr.  Evans.  The  Kahn  bill  carries  prospectively  an  appropriation 

of  approximately  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  Mehriam.  Yes;  that  is  before  any  deductions  are  made  for 

oflPset  char*^es. 

Mr.  Evans.  It  seems  to  be  that  such  a  bill  will  instantly  stagger 
the  Congress.  I  speak  only  individually.  I  see  no  prospect  of 
passing  any  bill  carrying  any  such  appropriation.  If  that  could 
not  be  done,  then  whaf  would  vou  suggest,  if  you  can  not  put  through 

the  Kahn  bill? 

Mr.  Merbiam.  I  would  suggest,  and  have  already  suggested,  that 
the  bill  be  so  amended  that  the  words  "  the  same  is  hereby  appro- 
priated "  (p.  5,  line  7)  be  changed  to  read  "  the  same  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,"  and  that  the  appropriation  be 
spread  over  a  number  of  years,  10  years  or  more,  at  the  discretion 
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of  Congress,  and  that  enough  of  an  appropriation  be  authorized 
to  make  a  start,  giving  the  remaining  Indians  a  chance  to  Ine 

under  decent  conditions.  "...         .  •„*:«„„ 

Mr.  Evans.  I  am  doubtful  if  the  authorization  of  appropriations 

would  help  you  any.    Congress  has  the  power  to  do  it  as  well  as  to 

make  authorization.  .,  , ,    .     ^^„n 

Mr.  Merriam.  If  the  money  were  to  be  made  available  in  small 
amounts  each  year  I  thought  there  wou  d  be  less  ?b]ection      ^  he 
amount  in  the  bill  was  arrived  at  bv  simply  multiplying  the  number 
of  acres  by  the  assumed  value  of  50  cents  an  acre.    It  the  sum 
is  too  large  Congress  could,  of  course,  reduce  the  valuation  per  acre 
to  25  or  even  lO^cents.    We  put  it  at  50  cents,  a  very  low  estimate^ 
I  tried  to  arrive  at  a  demonstrable  valuation  for  the  year  1852  from 
historical  evidence  and  records  of  sales  of  land,  but  there  were  few 
sales  ?n  remote  parts  of  the  State,  and  sales  of  $5  per  acre  up  were 
UmLd  toThe  neighborhood  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  Los  Angeles 
where,  even  at  that  time,  the  land  was  very  valuable.    Theie  are 
Satements  in  the  histories  to  the  effect  that  on  the  announcement 
of  the  American  occupation  land  values  doubled. 
Mr.  Letts.  Whereabouts  do  the  California  Indians  live «  ^ 

Mr.  Merriam.  They  live  scattered  over  many  parts  of  the  btate . 
the  so-called  Mission  tribes  in  the  western  part  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia; the  Yuma,  Mohave,  and  Chemeweve  along  the  Colorado 
Kiver;  the  Monache  in  Owens  Valley;  the  Panamints  in  the  Death 
Vallev  region :  the  Northern  Piute  and  Washoo  along  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  State ;  the  Pit  River  tribes  and  Modocs  in  northeastern 
CaUfJrnia;  the  Midoo,  Mewuk.  and  Yokut  tribes  along  the  west 
fljnk  of  the  Sierra;  the  Wintoon  tribes  in  and  west  of  Sacramento 
ValleyTthe  Athapaskan,  Poliklan,  Karok,  Shastan,  Soo  ahteluk  and 
Chima  eko  tribes  in  northern    and   northwestern   California     the 
Pomoan  and  Yukean  tribes  farther  south  (reaching  f™"^„^^^tj;«^^^^ 
Mendocino  County  nearly  to  San  Francisco  Bay) ;  the  Olhonean, 
Ennesen  Esselen,  and  Chumash  tribes  between  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  SaSta  Barbara.    Most  of  the  tribes  liunted  and  gathered  acorns 
Td  berries  in  the  mountains  and  had  their  settlements  m  the  lower 

''''in^'Sie  coast  ranges  there  were  many  tribes  and  hundreds  of 
randierias  On  Klamath  River  there  lived  three  tribes  speaking 
wSely  different  languages  and  having  a  surprising  number  of  vil- 
Wes  Some  years  ago  one  of  my  daughters  and  I  rode  on  horse- 
back thrZgh^the  ruiged  canyons  of  Klamath  River  and  located 
the  old  vmage  sites,  and  later  verified  their  names  and  locations 
Iv  the  old  Indians. '  To  sum  up:  The  Shaste  TTibe  had  137  vil- 
uJ^  mon  Klamath  River,  28  in  Shasta  and  Yreka  Valleys,  34 
in^Scott  VaUey ) ;  the  Konomeho  and  Kahootineruk  24;  the  Karok 
QS  •  the  Polikla  55— in  all,  309  villages.  .     •   ^       4.  ;j 

Asan  ill  stration  of  the  memory  of  Indians  you  may  be  interested 
to  knorthat  many  years  ago  I  asked  an  old  Shaste  chief  known 
as  Shalte  or  Moffif  ^reek  jfke,  to  tell  me  the  names  and  locations 
of  the  villSes  of  his  tribe.  This  he  did,  and  I  wrote  them  down  on 
f  We  scale  map  of  the  region.  There  were  134.  Several  years 
later  I  vis  te^  another  old  chief,  locally  known  as  Bogus  Tom 
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Smith,  at  his  home  in  Klamath  Canyon  near  Shovel  Creek,  and 
asked  him  the  same  question.  He  promptly  sat  down  and  gave 
me  the  names  and  positions  of  135  villages.  On  returning  to  my 
California  home  and  comparing  the  lists  and  maps  I  found  that 
each  had  given  me  two  villages  overlooked  by  the  other  and  that 
134  were  the  same  in  both.  An  exactly  similar  experience  was  had 
with  the  Karok  Indians,  who  in  1918  gave  me  the  names  and  sites 
of  their  93  villages  in  Klamath  Canyon.  Comparing  these  with  a 
map  on  which  I  had  platted  the  villages  as  given  me  by  another 
member  of  the  tribe,  I  found  that  they  agreed  exactly.  The  prin- 
cipal food  of  these  tribes  consisted  of  acorn  mush,  fresh  and  dried 
salmon  and  eels,  quails,  rabbits,  and  deer,  supplemented  according 
to  season  by  native  berries,  nuts,  roots,  and  greens. 

The  number  of  village  sites  now  known  for  the  whole  State 
amounts  to  several  thousand,  indicating  that  the  population  was 
very  much  larger  than  ordinarily  supposed. 

Mr.  Letts.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  with  respect  to  these 
bills  ? 

Mr.  Merriam.  No;  not  more  than  already  stated,  except  to  add 
that,  in  my  judgment,  the  Kahn  bill,  with  certain  modifications 
that  may  be  made  hereafter,  should  prove  helpful  to  all  the  Indians 
of  the  State,  and  would  go  a  long  way  toward  assuring  the  Indians 
that  the  Government  accepts  the  moral  obligation  to  try  to  atone, 
so  far  as  praticable  at  this  time,  for  the  wrong  done  them  in  the 

past. 

Mr.  Letts.  We  appreciate  your  statement  very  much.  With- 
out objection  Doctor  Merriam's  analysis  of  the  tribal  and  band 
names  in  the  18  treaties  of  1851  and  1852  will  be  incorporated  in 

the  record  at  this  point. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  13,  1926. 

Hon.  F.  Dickinson  Letts, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Letts  :  In  compUance  with  your  request  I  have  made  a  rather 
careful  examination  of  the  so-caUed  tribal  names  enumerated  in  the  18 
California  treaties  of  1851  and  1852,  published  by  the  Senate  in  January,  1905. 
(32d  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

The  total  number  of  the  alleged  tribes  listed  in  the  18  treaties  appears 
to  be  126.  Half  a  dozen  of  these  are  unidentifiable.  Of  the  others,  some  are 
duplicated  under  different  spellings,  in  some  cases  with  different  initial  letters 
(resulting  probably  from  illegible  handwriting). 

And  a  surprisingly  large  number  are  not  tribal  names  at  all  but  names  of 
rancherias  or  vUlages.  Thus,  in  the  treaty  of  Camp  Coins,  September  9,  1851, 
the  following  are  enumerated  as  tribes:  Coins,  Willays,  Co-ha-na,  Tat-nah, 
Cha,  Doc-duc,  Cham-net-co,  Toc-de.  Of  these  8  names  6  are  vUlages  (Co-ha-na, 
Tat-nah,  Cha,  Doc-duc,  Toc-de,  and  Cham-net-co),  leaving  only  2  as  tribes. 

Another  example  is  the  treaty  of  October  6,  1851,  with  the  Upper  Klamath, 
Shasta,  and  Scott  River  Indians,  of  which  six  tribes  or  bands  are  mentioned, 
as  follows:  0-de-i-lah,  I-ka-ruck,  Ko-se-tah,  I-da-kar-i-waka-ha,  Wet-sa-he-wa, 
and  E-eh.  One  of  these,  I-da-kar-i-waka-ha,  was  a  small  band  named  for  a 
local  chief,  whUe  two  I-ka-ruck  at  Hamburg,  and  Ko-se-tah  at  Yreka,  were 
named  for  the  locality — and  so  on.     Not  one  has  any  tribal  significance,  all 

being  Shaste. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  great  majority  of  so-called  tribes  enumerated 
in  the  18  treaties  are  nothing  more  than  local  bands  or  villages— not  more 
than  56  of  the  126  being  tribes. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  checking  the  treaty  names  against  the  names  of  the 
known  California  tribes  it  appears  that  more  than  175  tribes  are  not  included 
in  the  18  treaties. 
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In  other  words,  it  is  obvious  that  the  treaty  commissioners,  in  attempting 
to  list  the  tribes  of  California,  not  only  included  a  large  number  of  villages, 
but — and  this  is  far  more  important — mentioned  less  than  a  third  of  the 
actual  tribes  of  the  State.  This,  as  I  stated  before  your  committee,  is  what 
would  be  expected,  for  not  one  in  three  of  the  California  tribes  were  known 
to  the  Americans  or  Spanish-Mexicans  in  1851. 

The  Raker  bill,  therefore,  specifically  limits  its  benefits  to  one-third  of  the 
tribes  of  the  State,  leaving  two-thirds  unprovided  for. 

And  in  the  event  of  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  Indians,  each  and  every  indi- 
vidual must  prove  descent  from  one  of  the  18  treaty  tribes — in  many  cases  an 
extremely  difficult  procedure. 

And  Anally,  the  Raker  bill  is  silent  as  to  how  any  Indians  are  to  benefit  if 
the  suit  is  won,  the  bill  failing  to  provide  for  administration  of  the  fund. 

The  Kahn  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  irrespective  of  the  amount  finally  appro- 
priated, provides  for  immediate  relief  from  present  pitiful  conditions.  More- 
over, the  Kahn  bill  is  constructive,  outlining  a  definite  policy  under  an  un- 
salaried commission  (to  be  appointed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Governor  of  California)  with  authority  to  begin  at  once  by  (when  necessary) 
purchasing  land,  providing  convenient  water  supplies — one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental requirements  of  civilization — and  in  other  ways  assisting  Indians  in 
building  sanitary  homes  and  in  establishing  themselves  on  a  stable  self-sup- 
porting basis  in  agriculture  or  other  industry  so  that  they  may  become  actual 
and  self-respecting  citizens. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  Habt  Merriam. 

Statement  by  Frederick  G.  Collett 

The  question  raised  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  as  to  whether  or  not  Indian 
tribes  of  California  who  may  not  have  been  parties  to  the  negotiation  of  the 
18  treaties  made  in  1851  and  1852  could  share  as  beneficaries  in  any 
anaount  that  might  be  recovered  under  the  present  provisions  of  H.  R.  8036, 
is  not  a  legitimate  argument  against  that  bill  in  favor  of  a  counterproposal. 
It  was  the  intention  of  those  who  wrote  a  like  bill  for  the  Sixty-sixth  Con- 
gress and  in  rewriting  it  for  each  subsequent  Congress  that  all  California 
Indian  tribes  were  beneficiaries  thereunder.  If  amendments  proposed  by 
Congressman  Lea  are  accepted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  language 
employed  provides  that  all  tribes  of  Indians  of  California  may  be  parties  to 
the  suit  and  may  also  be  beneficiaries  in  any  amount  that  may  be  won. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  question  raised  by  Doctor  Merriam  as  to 
how  many  tribes  could  share  as  beneficiaries  does  not  in  any  substantial  way 
apply  as  to  the  number  of  beneficiaries — merely  as  to  the  tribes  represented  in 
the  18  treaties,  and  those  that  may  have  been  overlooked  by  the  commission  that 
negotiated  the  treaties. 

Congress  made  provision  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  September  28 
and  30,  1850  (9th  Stat.  519,  532)  for  the  negotiation  of  treaties  with  the 
Indians  of  California.  It  is  evident  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  negotiate  treaties  with  all  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  of  California.  From 
the  minutes  and  correspondence  of  the  members  of  that  commission,  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  their  belief  that  they  had  in  the  18  treaties  included 
all  tribes  of  Indians  of  California.  If  there  were  any  tribes  overlooked  by 
the  commission  it  was  because  those  tribes  were  small  and  inaccessible  and 
therefore  not  known  to  the  commissioners. 

In  view  of  the  destitute  condition  of  the  Indians  of  California,  the  justice 
of  their  claims  and  the  unusually  favorable  administrative  and  congressional 
action  with  reference  to  their  bill,  we  expect  your  committee,  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  be  necessary,  to  safeguard  the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned, 
to  report  favorably  upon  H.  R.  8036.  For  your  ready  reference  as  to  the 
favorable  history  of  this  bill,  we  submit  the  following  excerpts : 

First.  That  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  under  date 
of  February  9,  1920,  reported  to  the  Senate  on  a  similar  jurisdictional  bill,  in 
part  as  follows : 

"As  these  bands  or  tribes  of  Indians  in  California  have,  prima  facie,  a  meri- 
torious claim  against  the  United  States,  and  the  said  bill  properly  protects 
their  interests  and  the  interests  ol  the  Government  as  well,  I  recommend  that 
it  receive  your  favorable  consideration." 
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That  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Alexander  T.  Vogelsang;  a  few 
days*  lioter,  uncler  date  of  March  9,  19204  in  the  report  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  said  iti  part: 

"As  these  Indians  beiieve  they  have  a  meritorious  claim  against  the  Uttited 
States,  and  the  said  bill  properly  protects  their  interests  and  the  Interests  of 
the  Government  as  well,  I  recommend  that  it  receive  your  favorable  considera- 
tion." 

Second.  That  the  Senate  and  House  Committee  on'  Indians  Affairsi  fbllow- 
ing.  Secretary  Lane*s  recommendation,  unaoimously  reported  to  the  Congress 
iu  part  as  follows : 

"These  Indians  have  long  been  pleading  for  an:  adjustment  of  their  claims, 
and  for  reimbursement  for  the  lands  which  were  formerly  occupied  by  them. 
Your  committee  therefore  believes  that  they  should  have  their  cause'  fully 
and  judiciously  heard  by  the  Court  of  Claims. 

"We  therefore  believe  that  H.  R.  12788  gets* at  the  Galifbmfa  Ihdlan  prob»- 
lem  In  a  very  fundamental  and  practiical  manner,  and  that  it  also  gives  the  best 
assurance  possible  for  a  satisfactory  and  final  aod  ^arly  settlement  of  the 
California  Indian  question.  Further,  this  proposefd  legii^^ation,  if  enacted; 
would  in  no  way  go  to  the  question  of  California  lancl  titl^  or  ^sturb  exist- 
ing property  rights."     (Rept.  No.  84(K)  MM-nL  > 

Third,  That  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Intertor,  the*  Hoii.  Htibert  Worfc, 
under  date  of  February  10,  1925,  said:  im  part:  tuium  ir^y    ru   jy    • 

"As  these  Indians  have  for  many  years  sought  a  judicial  determination  of 
their  claims  for  lands  alleged  to  have  been  taken  from  them  without  com- 
pensation, and  the  bill  properly  protects  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  of  the  Indians,  recommendation  is  made  that  it  receive  your  favor- 
able consideration.  Bills  were  introduced  in  previous  sessions  of  Congress 
for  a  similar  purpose,  and  extensive  hearings  were  had  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  House  of  liepresenta tires.  These  hearings, 
which,  have  been  printed  under  the  title  of  *  Imlian  Tribes  of  California,*  are 
dated  March  23,  1920,  and  April  28  and  29,  and  contain  a  very  full  and 
complete  hlstorj-  of  the  entire  matter." 

Fourth.  That  both  congressional  Committees  on  Indian  Affairs,  pursuant 
to  the  Secretary's  report,  reported  to  the  Congress  under  date  of  February  12, 
li)25,  in  part  as  follows.: 

"  Your  committee  has  careflilly  Investigated  the  claims  of  these  Indians  and 
are  convinced  that  they  have  shown  sufficient  proof  to  grant  them  the  right 
to  have  their  day  in  court.  This  measure  protects  the  Government  in  all  of 
these  claims  and  allow  any  and  all  set-offs  which  can  be  shown  to  haTe 
been  given  to  these  Indians.  Your  committee  unanimously  recommends  the 
enactment  of  this  bill." 

Fifth.  That  the  l)Ul  passed  both  Housesi  of  Congress  on  its'  Unanimous  Con^ 
sent  Calendar. 

Sixth.  That  there  has  never  been,  nor  is  there  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  under  date  of  April  13,  1926,  any  denial  that  the  claims  of 
the  India  us  of  California  possess  merit.  On.  the  contrary,  their  claims  are 
regarded  meritoidous. 

In  his  suggestion  tliat  these  claims.be  not  submitted!  to  the  Court  of  daims* 
the  Secretary  says :  "  It  would  be  easy  to  comimte  the  amount  that  would 
be  due,  as  there  is  little  question  as  to  the  aci-eage  involved."  By  this  you 
will  see  tliafc  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  taJces<  the  California  Indian  claims 
out  of  the  class  of  those^  of  which  it  has  been  complained  involved  expensive 
and  diflicult  litigation.  There  should  be  no  delay  nor  unnecessary  expense 
br  giving  the  Coui-t  of  ('lalms  Jurisdiction.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  well- recognized 
fact  that  the  Court  of  Claims  is  not  a  constitutional  court,  but  a  court  espe- 
cdally  created  by  the  Congress  and  is  just  as  much  an  agent  of  the  Congress 
as  any  of  its  committees. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  United:  States  Treasury  has  received  from  Call^ 
fornia  on  account  of  grazing  in  national  forests,  royadties  from  naval  reserves 
ami  public  lands,  fees  from  the  National  Park  Service  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands  and  merchantable  timber,  $62,477,189.50. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  these  receipts  are  only  a  part  of' the  amount 
aotually  received  by  the*  United  States  Treasury,  and  that  at  the  Gor^raments 
I>i4oe  for  land  and  the  amount  that  It  Is  now  receiving  for  the  sale  of  tlttAer, 
it,  tos;  ini  it8<  possessloa.  salable:  lands  and  timber,  $508,542;652;90. 
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It  has  further  been  shown  that  all  of  the  lands  of  California,  nearly 
100,000,000  acres  were  once  the  proud  possession  of  the  California  Indians  for 
which  they  have  never  received  any  compensation,  and  that  the  gratuitous 
appropriations  of  the  Congress  have  been  very  meager  compared  wiUi  the 
value  of  the  lands  the  Federal  Government  has  taken.  Indian  tribes  of  other 
States  have  received  in  lands,  goods,  and  money  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  lands  less  valuable  than  those  of  California. 

A  nation  that  could  afford  to  give  $25,000,000  to  Russia  for  c^haritable  pur- 
poses, that  could,  during  the  World  War,  appropriate  $100,000,0(30  for  relief 
in  Europe ;  that  could  out  of  the  generosity  of  its  heart  lose  to  <^allf ornia  on 
account  of  one  foreign  settlement  (Belgium  debt  settlement,  see  p.  8088,  Cong. 
Rec,  Apr.  26)  $24,534,000;  that  could  lose  to  the  American  people  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  its  debt  settlement  to  the  several  countries  of  the 
world,  is  too  rich,  just,  and  self-respecting  to  allow  a  stain  of  the  character 
that  exists  on  account  of  the  18  unratified  treaties  with  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  remain  upon  Its  escutcheon.  «  .     ,       ,  4.  *«  ^v^ui. 

The  Indians  of  California  are  asking  but  for  a  fair  day  in  court  in  which 
to  have  their  claims  settled  by  the  courts  of  their  guardian,  in  accordance 
with  legal  and  equitable  principles  and  not  tliat  they  should  be  calle<l  upon  to 
compromise  their  rights  by  accepting  an  amount  that  may  or  may  not  be  due 

^^r'just  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  California  Indians  by  the  Federal 
courts  should  be  in  lieu  of  any  future  gratuitous  appropriations.  We^eheve 
that  such  settlement  will  provide  sufficient  money  to  ^y^^^hese  Indians  the 
helD  thev  need.  As  to  any  judgment  that  may  be  found  due  the  Indians  of 
CaUfoS,  t^e  bill^  ^  the  Congress  shall  hereafter  determine  as 

to  its  expenditure.  All  amounts  that  may  have  been  received  or  expemled  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  benefit  of  the  claimants  under  H.  R.  8CMb 
may  at  the  date  judgment  is  rendered,   be  charged  as   offsets   against   any 

amount  that  may  be  found  due  them.  /^onfnmin 

Such  a  disposal  of  those  claims  by  the  Federal  courts  wil  place  ^^]llff^^ 
Indians  on  a  par  with  other  citizens  of  that  State.  It  will  also  make  the 
S  government  unquestionably  responsible  for  any  additional  relief  foi 
the  care  of  indigent  Indian  persons,  orphans,  half -orphans,  am  abandoned 
children  and  the  education  of  Indian  children  who  reside  in  ^'^^^^^''J[^\,. 
It  was  the  Droperty  of  the  Calilornia  Indians  taken  by  force  and  without 
compeTatSn  ?hars?ved  the  credit  of  the  United  States  in  |he  CivU  VVa^^ 
rniifnrnin'o  mines  helned  to  support  the  Unions  credit.  Had  the  roki  anci 
Slver  id  during  theyears  from  1861  to  1864  been  turned  into  the  treasury 
S  the  Confederacy,  as  it  might  have  been  but  for  the  loyalty  of  Its  people,  the 
whol^  St  of  th^e  war  might  have  been  'Merent  ^^e  total  value  of  precious 
metals  shinned  out  of  the  coast  State  during  the  years  1801  to  18b4  was 
SseOlS  which  enabled  the  Union  to  pay  the  interest  on  Us  bonds  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  thus  restraining  and  limiting  their  depreciation.     (P.  213, 

^¥h'e'£l"SSct?on'of"SJ^ii>  California  from  1848  to  June  30.  1925.  is 

^^'/n^IsSfte'.ting  the  rights  of  California  Indians  to  the  recovery  of  lands 
and  for  com'pensftion  thfrefor  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United   States  has 

""^FMrst^'lS^the  Indians  are  wards  of  the  Federal  Government 

Second  That  their  rights  to  litigate  have  been  lost  because  their  guardian 
fnned  to  present  their  ilaims  to  the  proper  tribunal  before  tbe  statute  of 
fimStions'^had  run    and  that  remedy,  therefore,  does  not  lie  in  the  Federal 

^^^?t'  TS^:&  Se '?iat"  thif  Government  has  always  recognised  the 
fact  that  the  Indla/s  were  Its  wards,  and  entitled  to  be  Pf«t«cte<l  as  snc^ 
nrirt  this  court  has  uniformly  construed  all  legislation  in  the  light  of  this 
recognized  obligation  But  the  obligation  is  one  which  rests  upon  the  political 
yit^nvtmAnt  of  the  Government,  and  this  court  has  never  assumed,  in  the 
abs^Jrof  cong^essio^arrtfon  to  determine  what  would  h«ve  been  appro- 
SfaTe  fegislatS  or  to  decide  the  claims  of  the  Indians  as  though  such  legis- 

^""Tt  "if  toTo  Resumed  that  in  this  matter  the  United  States  would  be 
governed  bvsmh  considerations  of  justice  as  would  ^o" '"»  '^ .J'^^^.^.V^" 
Sople  In  their  treatment  of  an  ignorant  and  dependent  race.  (I/me  W<.lf  v. 
U.  S.,  187  U.  S.  553,  565.) 
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Tlie  eonjrressional  and  administrative  records  sliovv  beyond 
groat  injury  has  been  done  the  Indians  of  California  by  the 
fiscation  of  their  homes  and  lands,  the  failure  of  the  United 
to  ratify  the  18  treaties,  and  the  failure  of  Congress  to  provide 
settlement   of   their   claims.     Therefore   the   only   remedy    for 
settlement  and  disposal  of  the  claims  of  these  Indians  depends 
giving  the  Federal  courts  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine 
equitable  claims  of  these  people. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  COLLIER— Resumed 


all  doubt  that 
wholesale  con- 
States  Senate 
for  a  judicial 
a  satisfactory 
upon  Congress 
the  legal  and 


Mr.  Collier.  Analyzing  the  bill,  I  passed  over  a  point  which  seems 
essential.    The  bill  in  the  first  section,  first  line,  says  (H.  R.  8036)  : 

That  all  claims  of  whatsoever  nature  that  any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians 
of  California  may  have  against  the  United  States  by  reason  of  those  certain 
18  treaties  ratified,  etc. 

It  provides  that  they  then  may  <ro  into  court  and  prosecute  any 
claims  they  liave  by  reason  of  those  treaties. 
Mr.  Letts.  In  section  2? 
Mr.  CoLLETT.  There  is  more  in  connection  with  that. 

Mr.  Collier  (reading)  :  By  reason  of  those  certain  18  treaties  ratified  by 
the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  several  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  said  treaties  were  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
by  President  Fillmore  for  ratification  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1852,  or  by 
deprivation  of  the  lands  and  goods  referred  to  in  said  treaties,  or  in  the  failure 
or  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  compensate  said  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians 
for  lands  occupied  and  claimed  by  them,  as  referred  to  in  said  treaties,  etc. 

Line  7,  paf^e  2,  attempts  to  introduce  an  interpretation  of  the 
word  equitable.     They  are  still  confined  to  those  treaties. 

In  section  2  there  was  a  saving  clause  put  in  there,  which  if  there 
were  a  different  wording  from  section  1  would  be  a  saving  clause. 

In  lines  14  to  16,  they  have  spoken  about  statutes  of  limitation: 

Sec.  2.  If  any  claim  or  claims  be  submitted  to  said  courts  they  shall  settle 
the  rights  therein,  both  legal  and  equitable,  notwithstanding  lapse  of  time  or 
statutes  of  limitation,  or  the  fact  that  the  said  claim  or  claims  have  not  been 
presented  to  any  other  tribunal,  including  the  commission  created  bv  the  act  of 
March  3,  1851.  ' 

That  is  the  court  of  private  land  claims  of  which  I  spoke  this 
morning. 

Now,  if  section  1  read  that  the  Indians  could  present  any  legal 
or  equitable  claim,  making  no  reference  to  the  lost  treaties,  and  stat- 
ing simply  the  occupancy  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
and  then  you  kept  the  saving  clause  about  any  other  tribunal,  includ- 
ing the  court  of  private  land  claims,  then  you  might  create  a  founda- 
tion for  suit  for  damages  against  the  United  States  which  would  not 
be  debarred,  not  depending  on  the  invalid  18  treaties,  not  disallowed 
bv  the  failure  to  present  claim  to  the  court  of  private  land  claims. 
You  might  thus  have  a  foundation  for  an  effective  suit  for  damages. 
So  the  bill  as  at  one  time  drawn  would  permit  suit  for  more  than 
the  18  treaties. 

Mr.  CoLLETT.  It  now  permits  suit  only  by  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Collier.  For  more  areas. 

Mr.  CoLLETT.  It  is  more  limited  this  year  because  the  President 
objected  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  might  lay  claim  to  about  90 


per  cent  of  the  acreage  in  California,  and  that  the  Government  might 
be  required  to  go  to  verv  considerable  expense  to  defend  its  interest. 
The  bill  was  more  definitely  drawn,  limiting  the  Indians  to  the 
recovery  prescribed  by  the  18  treaties. 

Mr.  Collier.  By  thus  limiting  it  to  the  18  treaties,  how  do  you  get 
the  value  of  the  saving  clause  in  section  2  concerning  the  court  of 
private  land  claims?  Because  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  18 
treaties  made  simultaneously  or  afterwards? 

Mr.  CoLLETT.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
twice  recently  held,  after  fairly  considering  the  case  of  the  Indians, 
that  they  should  have  presented  their  case  to  the  claims  court. 

Mr.  Collier.  Not  in  respect  to  the  treaties ;  in  respect  to  the  prior 
occupancy  of  the  Spanish  grants.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is 
that  to  obtain  effective  litigation  means  getting  a  bill  making  law- 
suits possible,  and  the  only  way  to  do  is  to  litigate  under  the  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  and  prior  occupancy ;  if  you  limit  it  to  the  18 
treaties,  you  are  nowhere. 

Mr.  Lea.  On  the  point  of  who  are  the  beneficiaries  under  this  bill, 
it  was  my  understanding  that  the  original  18  reservations  were  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  Indians  of  California,  and  as  we  understood  it, 
the  President  objected  to  relief  going  further  than  those  18  treaties, 
and  section  1  is  a  concession  to  that  attitude,  but  it  was  not  my  in- 
tention to  deprive  the  Indians  of  equal  right  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  it,  and  so  it  would  be  perfectly  agreeable,  with  the  consent 
of  the  committee,  I  will  submit  an  amendment  to  have  the  bill  con- 
strued in  that  way. 

Mr.  Leti^s.  In  the  light  of  what  we  have  heard  here  to-day  in  the 
discussion,  you  may  take  your  own  time  about  preparing  that  or 
such  other  amendments  as  you  think  the  committee  ought  to  con- 
sider in  connection  with  this,  and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you 
at  any  time  again. 

Mr.  Lea.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Letts.  My  conception  of  the  bill  is  that  that  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected if  the  bill  is  to  be  seriously  considered,  because  we  have  a 
wardship  with  respect  to  all  the  Indians.  We  have  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  there  is  going  to  be  considerable  difficulty  in  administer- 
ing this  law,  as  I  see  it.  We  ought  to  think  about  that,  because  some 
-of  these  claimants  are  going  to  have  considerable  difficulty  in  show- 
ing their  rights,  and  that  is  one  thing  they  will  have  to  establish.  As 
I  see  it,  the  only  two  things  they  have  to  establish  to  get  a  directed 
verdict  would  be  that  they  were  in  line  of  descent  from  the  tribes 
that  participated  in  those  18  treaties,  and  the  value  of  the  land,  and 
then  the  court  would  have  to  direct  a  verdict. 

Mr.  Lea.  Section  7  permits  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
a  rule.  It  gives  administrative  authority  to  make  determination  of 
who  are  beneficiaries,  but  I  think  that  your  suggestion  there  is  per- 
fectly proper  because  this  remedy  was  intended  for  the  descendants 
of  all  of  them,  and  it  would  not  do  to  provide  for  some  and  let 
others  go. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  the  18  treaties  proposition  only  affects  the  merits 
♦of  the  claim  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Lea.  Yes,  and  we  yielded  to  the  idea  of  letting  that  define  or 
limit  the  relief,  but  that  was  not  intended  to  limit  beneficiaries. 
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Mr.  Evans.  That  would  limit  it  to  half  the  Indians  of  California 
instead  of  all  the  Indians  of  California. 

Mr.  Lea.  According  to  Doctor  Merriam. 

Mr.  Letos.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  that, 
the  Raker  bill  would  involve?    Have  you  estimated  that? 

Mr.  Lea.  Only  roughly.  If  it  was  figured  at  $2.50  an  acre  for 
7,500,000  acres,  that  would  amount  to  about  $18,000,000,  and  then 
the  other  goods  at  $1,800,000,  would  make  approximately  $20,000,000. 
Then  there  are  the  department's  offsets.  I  think  they  have  stated  or 
claimed  eleven  or  twelve  million  dollars.  Some  of  those  will  be 
subject  to  determination  whether  they  are  offsets  or  not. 

Mr.  Letts.  I  had  those  figures  in  mind,  but  I  did  not  know 
whether  you  figured  the  land  at  $1.25  or  not. 

Mr.  Lea.  $2.50,  say,  $12,000,000,  offsets  the  maximum  amount  of 
$20,000,000,  and  from  that  the  deductions  that  would  be  made  of  the 
price  of  land,  because  we  could  not  possibly  get  $2.50  for  all  of  it, 
could  not  even  contend  that  it  would  bring  it  down  within  a  maxi- 
mum of  $8,000,000,  probably  half  that  amount. 

(Thereupon  the  subcommittee  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman.) 
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Mr.  Leiter,  from  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  made  the  following 

REPORT. 

The  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs^  to  whom  was  referred  the  memorial  of 
Richard  Chenery^  ashing  payment  for  heef  furnished  the  Indian  agency 
in  1852  in  the  State  of  California^  report : 

That  they  have  carefully  examined  into  the  subject  matter  of  this 
claim,  and  find  it  to  be  correct,  and  that  there  is  due  to  the  claimant 
the  sum  he  claims.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  his  re- 
port, recommends  the  payment  of  the  claim,  and  your  committee 
concur  in  his  recommendation. 

The  memorialist  claims  interest,  which  your  committee  think  should 
not  be  allowed,  and  therefore  report  a  bill  for  the  amount  of  $8,000, 
being  the  sum  certified  as  correct  by  R.  McKee,  United  States  Indian 
agent,  and  also  disbursing  agent  for  California,  the  original  certificate 
being  on  file  with  the  memorial. 
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Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Tuesday,  March  23 y  1920. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Homer  P.  Snyder 
(chairman),  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  proceed  with  the  hearing,  gentlemen,  on 
H.  R.  12788.  Mr.  Raker,  the  introducer  of  the  bill  is  here,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  hear  him,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
claims  that  it  is  desired  to  present  in  the  bill. 

STATEMENT    OF    HON.    JOHN    E.    RAKER,    A    REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  the  bill  inserted 
in  the  record — printed  as  part  of  the  record — and  I  ask  also  that  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  bill  be  inserted.  It  is 
short  and  to  the  point.  It  is  favorable,  and  without  reading  it  I  ask 
that  it  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  prefer  to  have  you  read  it,  and  without  objection 
the  bill  and  the  report  will  go  into  the  record. 

(The  papers  referred  to  follow :) 

A  BILL  Authorizing  any  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  of  California  to  submit  claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  claims  of  whatsoever  nature  which  any  tribes  or 
bands  of  Indians  of  California  may  have  against  the  United  States  may  be  submitted 
to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  determination  of  the  amount,  if  any,  due  said  tribes  or 
bands  from  the  United  States  for  lands  formerly  occupied  and  claimed  by  them  in 
the  said  State,  which  lands  are  alleged  to  have  been  taken  from  them  without  com- 
pensation; and  jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  on  the  Court  of  Claims,  with  the  right 
of  either  party  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  h^ar  and  deter- 
mine all  legal  and  equitable  claims,  if  any,  of  said  tribes  or  bands,  against  the  United 
States,  and  to  enter  judgment  thereon. 

Sec.  2.  That  if  any  claim  or  claims  be  submitted  to  said  court,  they  shall  settle 
the  rights  therein,  both  legal  and  equitable,  of  each  and  all  the  parties  thereto,  not- 
withstanding lapse  of  time  or  statutes  of  limitation,  and  any  payment  which  may  have 
been  made  upon  any  claim  so  submitted  shall  not  be  pleaded  as  an  estoppel,  but 
may  be  pleaded  as  an  offset  in  such  suits  or  actions,  and  the  United  States  shall  be 
allowed  credit  for  all  sums  heretofore  paid  or  expended  for  the  benefit  of  said  tribes 
or  any  band  thereof.  The  claim  or  claims  of  the  said  tribe  or  any  band  thereof  may 
be  presented  separately  or  jointly  by  petition,  subject,  however,  to  amendment, 
suit  to  be  filed  within  five  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act;  and  such  action  shall 
make  the  petitioner  or  petitioners  party  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  and  the  United  States 
shall  be  the  party  defendant,  and  any  band  or  bands  of  said  tribes  the  court  may 
deem  necessary  to  a  final  determination  of  such  suit  or  suits  may  be  joined  therein 
as  the  court  may  order.  Such  petition,  which  shall  be  verified  by  the  attorney  or 
attorneys  employed  by  the  aforesaid  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  ot  California,  shall 
set  forth  all  the  facts  on  which  the  claims  for  recovery  are  based,  and  said  petition 
shall  be  signed  by  the  attorney  or  attorneys  employed,  and  no  other  verification 
shall  be  necessary;  official  letters,  pjapers,  documents,  and  public  records,  or  certified 
copies  thereof,  may  be  used  in  evidence,  and  the  departments  of  the  (lovernment 
shall  give  access  to  the  attorney  or  attorneys  of  said  tribes  or  bands  thereof  to  such 
treaties,  papers,  correspondence,  or  records  as  may  be  needed  by  the  attorney  or 
attorneys  for  said  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians. 
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Sec.  :\.  That  upon  the  final  determination  of  such  suit,  cause,  or  action  the  Court 
of  (Uaims  shall  decree  such  fees  as  it  shall  find  reasonahle  to  he  paid  the  attorney  or 
attorneys  employed  therein  by  said  tribes,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and' the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  under  contracts  negotiated 
and  approyed  as  proyided  by  existincT  laNV,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  fees  decreed  by 
said  court  be  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  judgment  recoyered  by 
sucli  cause,  such  fee  to  be  paid  from  said  judgment. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  March  .9,  1920. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Snyder:  I  am  in  receipt  of  vour  letter  of  February  28,  1920,  referring 
for  report  a  copy  of  H.  R.  12788,  authorizing  any  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia to  submit  claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims.  . 

The  claims  of  these  bands  or  tribes  of  Indians,  as  shown  by  the  bill,  is  for  compen- 
sation from  the  Government  for  lands  formerly  occupied  and  claimed  by  them  in 
(California,  which  lands  are  alleged  to  have  been  taken  from  them  without  payment 
and  dis])osed  of  as  public  domain.  tt  •     j  o 

As  these  Indians  believe  they  have  a  meritorious  claiqi  against  the  United  States. 

and  the  said  bill  pro])erly  protects  their  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  Government 

as  well.  I  recommend  that  it  receive  your  favorable  consideration. 

Cordially,  vours, 

Alexander  T.  Vogelsang. 

Acting  Secretary. 

Hon.  Homer  P.  Snyder, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  assistant  commissioner,  Mr.  Meritt, 
is  also  present,  and  before  we  get  through  with  the  hearing  I  would 
like  to  have  you  hear  Mr.  Meritt  and  also  Dr.  Wooster,  of  the  depart- 
ment. I  want  to  say,  also,  so  that  the  committee  may  understand 
the  situation  fully,  that  we  had  the  fullest  cooperation  and  assistance — 
in  fact  the  real  preparation  of  this  bill  has  been  by  the  department, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  proper  bill,  so  that  it  would  not  take  the 
extra  time  of  the  committee  in  going  over  its  form,  as  well  as  to  har- 
monize the  general  legislation,  and,  as  the  report  says,  to  protect  the 
Indians  and  also  the  Government,  so  that  the  matter,  if  favorably 
acted  upon  by  Congress,  might  be  in  such  position  that  full,  fair,  and 
equitable  trial  might  be  had  for  the  adjustment  of  these  alleged  rights. 

This  is  rather  an  extensive  question  in  a  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  am  just* a  little  bit  hesitant  as  to  the  method — although  I  have  it 
all  arranged  in  my  mind — of  presenting  it  to  the  committee.  To  my 
mind  there  seems  to  be  but  one  point  in  the  matter  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  is  to  present  to  them  a  prima  facie  case  that  will 
justify  the  passage  of  the  act  by  the  House,  and  then  as  to  the  many 
ramifications,  and  the  real  legal  question  involved  up  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  their  determination. 

At  this  juncture  I  desire  to  say  that  some  of  these  Indians  have  had 
some  little  provision,  and  it  might  trickle  along  for  many  years.  It  is 
sort  of  revolving,  rotating,  but  this  bill  authorizes  the  deduction  of 
any  benefits  they  have  received,  and  then  authorizes  the  court,  of 
course,  to  adjudicate  their  rights,  and  deduct  any  benefits  they  have 
received,  so  that  whatever  small  amount  has  been  authorized  may 
be  deducted. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Raker,  I  would  like  to  know  something  about 
the  magnitude  of  these  bands,  as  to  their  numbers  and  names,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  will  get  to  that  directly,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Indian 
population   in   California   to-day  is  stationary.     There   are    about 
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20,000  in  all,  distributed  throughout,  say,  50  counties  of  tiie  5S  of  the 
State,  and  they  are  found  in  approximately  300  different  baivls  or 
t^roups.  I  think  that  is  a  moderate  estimate  at  that  time.  I  hese 
bands  are  in  the  order  of  small  villasies  and  range  in  number  from  15 
to  600  persons.  About  5,000  of  these  Indians  are  on  small,  inade- 
quate, and  undesirable  reservations.  The  other  15,000  are  known 
as  nonreservation  Indians.  .  •       n  i 

The  Indians  of  California  up  until  now  have  been  signally  and 
pitifully  overlooked,  and  left  very  largely  to  the  mercy  of  the  mei-ciless 
elements.  Now,  the  white  settlers  and  the  gold  seekers,  speaking 
with  every  respect  to  them,  but  they  were  ambitious  and  strong  men, 
and  when  they  found  this  wonderful  territory  up  there  they  pro- 
ceeded to  take  possession— not  only  proceeded  to  take  possession, 

but  kept  possession.  .  ,, 

While  the  Indians  of  other  States  have  received  millions  ol  (lollars 
for  precisely  the  same  rights  in  land  not  nearly  so  valuable,  tae  only 
Indians  in  California  who  have  received  any  considerable  considera- 
tion whatsoever  are  those  who  have  either  been  hterally  starving  to 
death  or  those  who  have  gone  on  the  warpath,  such  as  the^Modoc 
Indians  who  were  compensated  for  their  hostilities  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  removal  to  Oklahoma,  where  they  were  given  reservations 
and  educational  opportunities.  Right  there  I  might  interpolate  it 
pays  sometimes  to  light.  These  same  Indians  were  later  given  the 
privilege  of  returning  to  the  Klamath  Indian  Agency  in  Oregon  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  that  reservation.  ,,    i        • 

Under  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  laws,  which  controlled  prior 
to  tiie  cession  of  the  territory  to  the  United  States,  the  Indians  right 
to  occupancy  was  expressly  recognized— that  is  m  the  old  regime 
before  the  United  States  Government  took  over  those  territories. 
So  far  as  these  California  Indians  are  concerned,  our  guaranty  in  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  which  reserved  for  them  their  rights, 
in  the  land,  and  so  forth,  has  proven  to  be  a  worthless  scrap  of  paper 

The  special  agent  of  the  Department  of  tlie  Interior  m  his  report 
of  March  20,  1906,  concerning  this  matter,  said: 

The  treaty  of  Guadalupe  flidalgo,  cedin-i^aliiorniato  the  United  States  guaranteed 
Mexir'an  land  titles  in  tlie  ceded  territory  as  they  stood  at  the  tinie  ot  transfer.  I  nder 
the  Spanish  and  Mexican  law  the  Indians  liad  certain  ri-hts  to  tlie  land  t^^^y  o(-cu pied 
and  could  not  be  le-allv  evicted  Iroui  it.  The  act  ot  (^on-ress  (ol  Mar.  3,  IS.l )  ^  liich 
provided  for  the  settle  nent  of  titles  to  Spanisli  and  :>rexican  i,n-ant^-'  uP.posed  nimn  the 
ronnnisaion  appointed  to  Diake  the  settlement,  tlie  duty  of  first  settiui;  apart  lor  Indian 
use  all  lands  occupied  })y  them.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  (  on-ress  con- 
sidered that  tlie  Indians  had  substantial  ri-hts.  It  was  a  duty  ol  the  commission  to 
investioate  and  confirm  the  Indian's  title  wlierever  imlians  occu])ied  lands  includerl 
withinlhe  limits  of  Si)anislv  and  >[exican  ^rant^.  Youi;  special  a-ent  has  tound  but 
two  cases  out  of  several  hundred  grants  wliere  this  was  don(\  Pauna  and  ^anta  \  nez, 
and  in  the  latter  caso;  the  terms  of  settlement  were  so  uncertain  t.iat  action  is  now 
pendin-  in  the  State  courts  in  re-ard  to  it.  ^Phe  new  owners  ol  the  Spanr^h  grants 
had  to  re\v  upon  the  Spanish  law  to  substantiate  the  validity  ot  their  titles,  but  were 
prompt  to  appeal  to  tiie  American  law  to  evict  the  Indians,  something  they  could  not 
le'^allv  do  under  tlie  terms  of  their  tjjrants. 

Of, 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  insert  in  the  record,  and  will  read  that 
particularly  part  of  it  here: 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissinners  herein  proyicled 
for  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  thc^  IntcM'ior  the  tenure  by  whicli  the 
mission  lands  are  held,  and  those  lield  by  civilized  Indians,  and  t  Hose  wno  an^  en-a'^pd 
in  a-riculture  or  la])or  of  any  kind,  and  also  those  which  are  occuined  and  cultivated 
by  Pueblos  or  Rancheros  Indians. 
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I  will  say  right  here  that  while  that  commission  was  appointed  to 
ascertain  the  rights  of  these  Indians  to  land  in  California,  it  was 
practically  all  disposed  of  by  the  early  and  eager  claimants  of  grants, 
as  well  as  the  early  miners  and  ^arly  settlers  that  desired  the  laud. 

In  this  connection  I  am  going  to  ask  that  there  be  inserted  here 
18  treaties  that  were  entered  into  by  the  Indians,  by  these  various 
bands  and  tribes  of  Indians,  and  the  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
Government  with  full  authority  to  act,  and  when  they  came  before 
the  Senate  they  were  simply  refused  approval. 

The  Chairman.  Now  since  we  have  this  printed  compilation  of 
those  treaties,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  here,  what  is  the  use  of  print- 
ing them  again  >     Why  not  refer  right  here  to  this  document  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  will  clefer  that  to  the  chairman,  but  will  say  this, 
that  they  are  almost  as  scarce  as  hen's  teeth,  and  I  imagine  the  only 
ones  to  be  had  are  those  in  the  possession  of  the  department.  How 
is  that,  Mr.  Merritt,  aren't  they  very  scarce  ? 

Mr.  Meritt.  Yes;  thej^  are  very  scarce. 

Mr.  Hernandez.  I  think  we  had  better  have  it  in  the  hearing, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  the  wish  of  the  committee  then,  we  will 

put  it  in. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  only  reason  I  make  the  suggestion. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  should  cut  out  all  of  this  that  we  can 
in  the  interest  of  economy. 

.    Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  I  agree  with  you.     We  have  tried  to  get  those 
copies  but  they  are  very  scarce. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  so  ordered  then,  unless  there  is  objection. 

(The  paper  referred  to  follows:) 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

January  19,  1905, 

Ordered,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  f'lftv  copies  of  the  following 
Indian  treaties:  Exhibits  A,  B,  C,  I),  E,  E,  G,  H,  i,  J,  K,  1.;  M,  N,  0,  P,  Q,  and  R, 
Thirty-second  Congress,  lirst  session. 
Attest:  Charles  G.  Bennett, 

Secretar-y, 
Bv  TT.  M.  Rose, 

Chief  Cleric. 

[32d  Congress,  1st  session.] 

Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  communicating  eighteen  treaties 
made  with  Indians  in  California,  of  the  follovang  tribes,  viz: 

A.  Taches,  Cah-wai,  &c.,  May  13,  1851. 

B.  Ko-ya-te,  Wo-la-si,  &c..  May  18,  1851. 
(\  (^hu-nute,  Wo-vrol,  &c.,  June  3,  1851. 

D.  Castake,  Texon,  c^c,  .Tune  10,  1851. 

E.  lou-ol-umnes,  We-chillas.  &c.,  May  28,  1851. 

F.  Das-pia,  Ya-ma-do,  &c.,  July  18,  1851. 

G.  ;NTi-chop-da,  Eskuin,  &c.,  August  1,  1851. 
U.  yoe-ma-noe-ma,  &c.,  August  16.  1851. 

I.  Colus-Willeys,  Co-ha-na,  ic,  September  9,  1851. 

J.  Cu-lu,  Yas-ii.  &c.,  September  18.  1851. 

K.  San  Luis  Key,  Kah-v  e-as,  <&c.,  January  5,  1852. 

1  .  Dieguinos  tribes,  January  7,  1852. 

M.  Si-yan-te,  Poto-yun-te,  ic,  March  19,  1851. 

N.  Ho^v-ech-ees,  (  hook-chanees,  April  29,  1851. 

().  Ca-la-na-po.  Ha-bi-na-po,  August  20,  1851. 

P.  Sai-nell,  Yu-ki-as,  c^^c,  August  22,  1851. 

Q.  Poh-lik,  or  Lower  Klamath,  &c.,  October  6,  1851. 

R.  Upper  Klamath,  Shasta,  <&c.,  November  4,  1851. 
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June  7, 1852:  Read,  and  with  the  documents  and  treaties,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  confidence  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 
January  18,  1905:  Injunction  of  secrecy  removed. 
January  19,  1905:  Ordered  reprinted. 


Washington,  June  1,  1852. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  communicate  to  the  Senate  herewith,  for  its  constitutional  action  thereon,  eighteen 
treaties  negotiated  with  Indian  tribes  in  California,  as  described  in  the  accompanying 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  the  22d  ultimo,  with  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  State  of  California,  and  other  corres- 
pondence in  relation  thereto.  

^  MILLARD  FILLMORE. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

May  n,  1852. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  sundry  treaties  negotiated  with  various 
Indians  in  California,  together  with  a  report  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
accompanied  by  a  mass  of  documents  relating  to  the  subject. 

It  was  my  wish  to  bring  these  treaties  to  your  notice  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable, 
but  most  of  them,  it  will  be  perceived,  were  not  received  until  after  the  middle  of 
February :  and  as  they  involved  important  principles  and  large  expenditures  of  money, 
and  as  I  learned  that  there  was  much  opposition  to  them  among  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, I  did  not  feel  justified  in  submitting  them  to  you  officially,  until  I  could  inform 
myself  as  to  their  merits,  and  be  prepared  to  express  myself  with  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence as  to  the  propriety  of  recommending  their  ratification  or  rejection.  A  slight 
examination  of  the  treaties  and  accompanying  documents  will  suffice  to  show  that  it 
is  impossible  to  form  such  an  opinion  from  the  information  now  in  possession  of  the 

department.  i  •     4.        j  +u 

Hence  it  seemed  to  be  proper,  considering  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
serious  consequences  likely  to  result  from  mistaken  action,  that  the  treaties  should 
be  committed  to  some  suitable  agent  of  the  government,  with  instructions  to  examine 
them  thoroughly,  and  make  full  report  upon  the  expediency  of  ratifying,  rejecting,  or 
amending  them.  This  course,  1  was  gratified  to  believe  at  the  time,  met  the  approval 
of  a  portion  at  least  of  the  delegation  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  California.  The 
duty  of  making  the  desired  examination  and  report  devolved  on  the  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  California;  but  he  has  been  prevented  from  attending  to  this  and 
other  important  business  of  his  office  in  the  manner  contemplated,  in  consequence  of 
the  unexpected  delay  in  passing  the  deficiency  bill,  now  before  the  Senate.  He  has, 
however,  made  a  report,  predicated  on  his  general  knowledge  of  the  Indians  in  C  ali- 
fornia  and  of  the  country,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaties;  and  inasmuch  as  the  department  has  no  present  means  of 
obtaining  further  or  more  reliable  information,  and  as  one  of  the  senators  froni  the 
State  more  immediately  interested  has  complained  in  his  place,  that  the  treaties  have 
been  improperly  withheld  from  the  Senate,  I  now  submit  them  for  your  consideration, 
and  respectfully  recommend  that  they  be  communicated  to  the  Senate,  to  be  disposed 
of  in  such  way  as  that  body  in  its  wisdom  shall  direct. 
1  am,  sir,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALEX.  II,  H.  STUART, 

Seoxeiary, 

P.  S.  The  treaties  herein  referred  to  are  particularly  described  in  the  annexed 
schedule.  # 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


SCHEDULE. 


A  Treaty  at  Camp  Belt,  Mav  13,  1851 ,  made  and  concluded  by  George  W.  Barbour 
and  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Ta-ches,  Cah-wia,  Yo-kol,  Ta-lum-ne,  wic-chum-ne, 
hol-cu-ma,  To-e-neche,  To-huc-mach,  In-tim-peach,  Choi-nuck,  We-mil-ches,  and 

Mo-ton-toes  of  California.  ,    ,    ,  ,_  ^  r^  wi 

B  Treaty  at  Camp  Keves,  Mav  30,  1851,  made  and  concluded  between  George  W. 
Barbour  and  the  chiefs,  captains  and  headmen  of  the  Ko-ya-tes  Wo-la-si  Nu-chow- 
we,  Wack-sa-che,  Pal-wisha,  Po-ken-welle,  and  Ya-wil-chme  tribes  of  Indians  m 

^C  ^Treaty  at  Camp  Burton,  June  3,  1851,  made  and  concluded  between  George  W. 
Barbour  and  the  chiefs,  captains  and  headmen  of  the  Chu-nute,  Wo-wol,  Yo-lum-ne, 
and  Co-ye-tie  tribes  of  Indians  in  California. 
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D.  Treaty  at  Camp  Persifer  F.  Smith,  June  10,  1851,  made  and  concluded  between 
^eorp  W.  Barbour  and  the  chiefs,  captains  and  headmen  of  the  Castake,  Texon, 
ban  Imirio,  Uvas,  Carises,  Buena  Vista,  Sena-hu-ow,  Ilolo-cla-me,  Soho-nuts,  To-ci-a, 
and  Jiol-mi-uh  tribes  of  Indians  in  California. 

E.  Treaty  at  Dent's  and  Vantine's  Crossinpfs,  Mav  28,  1851,  made  and  concluded 
between  O.  M.  Wozencraft  and  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  lou-ol-umne,  We-chilla. 
bucaah,  Co-to-plammis,  Chap-pah-sims,  and  Sage-wom-nes  tribes  of  Indians  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

F.  Treaty  at  Camp  Union,  July  18,  1851,  made  and  concluded  between  O.  M. 
Wozencraft  and  the  chiefs,  headmen  and  captains  of  the  Das-pia,  Ya-ma-do,  Yol-la- 
mer,  Wai-de-pa-can,  On-o-po-ma,  Mon-e-da,  Wan-nuck,  Nem-shaw,  Bem-pi,  and 
Ya-cum-na  tribes  of  Indians. 

G.  Treaty  at  Bidwell's  Ranch,  August  1,  1851,  made  and  concluded  between 
O.  M.  Wozencraft,  and  the  chiefs,  captains  and  headmen  of  the  Mi-chop-da,  Es-kuin, 
Ho-lo-lu-pi,  To-to,  Su-nus,  Che-no,  Bat-si,  Yut-duc,  and  Sim-sa-wa  tribes  of  Indians 
in  California. 

n^Vr"^^^^*^  ^^  Reading's  Ranch,  August  16,  1851,  made  and  concluded  between 
O  M.  Wozencraft,  and  the  chiefs,  captains  and  headmen  of  the  Noe-ma-noe-ma, 
Y-lac-ca,  and  Noi-me-noi-me  tribes  of  Indians  in  California. 

I.  Treaty  at  Camp  Colus,  September  9,  1851,  made  and  concluded  between  O.  M. 
Wozencraft,  and  the  chiefs,  captains  and  headmen  of  the  Colus- Willeys,  Co-ha-na, 
Tat-nah,  Cha-doc-duc,  Cham-net-co,  and  Toc-de  tribes  of  Indians  in  California. 

J.  Treaty  at  the  fork  of  Cosumnes  river,  September  18,  1851,  made  and  concluded 
between  0.  M.  Wozencraft  and  the  chiefs,  captains  and  headmen  of  the  Co-lu,  Yas-si, 
Loc-lum-ne,  and  Wo-pum-nes  tribes  of  Indians  in  California. 

K.  Treaty  at  the  village  of  Temecula,  California,  January  5,  1852,  made  and  con- 
cluded between  0.  M.  Wozencraft  and  the  chiefs,  headmen  and  captains  of  the  San 
Luis  Rey,  Kah-w^-as  nations,  and  the  Co-com-cah-ras  tribe  of  Indians. 

L.  Treaty  at  the  village  of  Santa  Isabel,  California,  January  7,  1852,  made  and 
concluded  between  O.  M.  Wozencraft  and  the  chiefs,  captains'and  headmen  of  the 
Diequinos  nation  of  Indians. 

M.  Treaty  at  Camp  Fremont,  March  19,  1851,  made  and  cdncluded  between  Redick 
McKee,  George  W.  Barbour,  and  O.  M.  Wozencraft,  and  the  chiefs,  captains  and  head- 
men of  the  Si-yan-te,  P6-to-yun-te,  Co-co-noon,  Apang-as-se,  Aplache,  and  A-w^al- 
a-che  tribes  of  Indians  in  California. 

N.  Treaty  at  Camp  Barbour,  April  29,  1851,  made  and  concluded  between  Redick 
McKee,  G.  W.  Barbour,  and  O.  M.  Wozencraft,  and  the  chiefs,  captains,  and  headmen 
of  the  How-ech-ees,  Chook-chances,  Chow-chil-lies,  Po-ho-nu-chus  and  Nook-choos, 
which  five  tribes  acknowledge  Nai-yak-qua  as  their  principal  chief;  also  the  Pit- 
cat-chees,  Cas-sons,  Toom-nas,  Tallin-chees,  and  Pos-kesas,  which  five  tribes  acknowl- 
edge Tom-quit  as  their  principal  chief;  also  the  Wa-cha-et,  Itachees,  Cho-e-mem-nees, 
Cho-ki-men-as,  We-mal-ches,  and  No-to-no-tos,  which  six  tribes  acknowledge  Pas-qual 
as  their  principal  chief. 

0.  Treaty  at  Camp  Lu-pi-yu-ma,  August  20,  1851,  made  and  concluded  between 
Redick  McKee,  and  the  chiefs,  captains  and  headmen  of  the  Ca-la-na-po,  Ha-bi-na-po, 
Da-no-ha-bo,  Mo-al-kai,  Che-com,  Ilow-ku-ma,  Cha-nel-kai,  and  the  Me-dam-a-dec 
tribes  of  Indians  in  California. 

P.  Treatv  at  Camp  Fernando  Feliz,  August  22,  1852,  made  and  concluded  between 
Redick  McKee  and  the  Sai-nell,  Yu-ki-as,  Mas-su-ta-ka-ya  and  Pomo  tribes  of  Indians 
in  California. 

Q.  Treaty  at  Camp  Klamath,  October  6,  1851,  made  and  concluded  between  Redick 
McKee  and  the  chiefs,  captains  and  headmen  of  the  Poh-lik,  or  lower  Klamaths, 
Peh-tsick,  or  upper  Klamath,  and  Tloo-pah,  or  Trinity  river  tribes  of  Indians  in 
California. 

R.  Treaty  at  camp  in  Scott's  Valley,  November  4,  1851,  made  and  concluded 
between  Redick  McKee,  and  the  chiefs,  captains  and  headmen  of  the  0-de-i-lah, 
I-ka-ruck,  Ko-se-tah,  I-da-kar-i-waka-ha,  Wat-sa-he-wa,  and  E-eh  tribes  of  Indians 
in  California. 


'* 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  Indian  Affairs, 

May,  14,  1852. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant, 
requiring  me  to  report  any  information  in  my  possession  in  relation  to  the  treaties 
negotiated  with  the  Indians  in  California,  transmitted  to  you  on  the  13th  ultimo, 
when  they  were  respectively  received  here;  the  causes  which  induced  me  to  delay 
their  transmission;  whether  they  embraced  any  new  principle;  whether,  in  my  judg- 


ment, the  public  interests  would  be  ])romoted  or  impaired  bv  their  ratification,  and 
anv  facts  within  niv  knowledge  tending  to  elucidate  the  merits  of  these  treaties. 

In  reply,  I  Would  most  respectfully  state,  that  the  correspondence  alreadv  sent 
to  you,  and  the  copies  and  extracts  herewith  of  communications  since  received  from 
the  agents  m  California,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  that  State, 
contain,  it  is  believed,  all  the  material  information  in  relation  to  the  treaties  which 
has  reached  this  office. 

The  dates  at  which  the  treaties  were  respectively  received  here  are  as  follows: 

1.  Those  negotiated  by  the  board  of  commissioners  were  received  February  18,  1852. 

2.  Those  negotiated  by  Agent  McKee  were  received  on  the  same  day. 

3.  Those  negotiated  by  Agent  Barbour  were  received  February  2,  1852. 

4.  Those  negotiated  by  Agent  Wozencraft  were  received— one  July  9;  two  September 
22;  three  November  3,  1851,  and  two  on  February  18,  1852.  The  one  received  July  9 
was  represented  in  the  letter  enclosing  it  as  a  "copy,"  and  it  was  not  until  recently 
that  it  Was  discovered  to  be  an  original. 

The  treaties  were  not  transmitted  to  you  at  an  earlier  day  because  it  was  desirable 
to  consider  them  all  in  connexion,  and  some  of  them,  as  above  shown,  were  not  re- 
ceived until  recently,  and  because  it  was  believed  that  further  information  was 
necessary  to  enable  the  department  to  judge  correctly  as  to  their  merits  and  the 
action  required  in  regard  to  their  final  dispi^sition.  It  was  known  that  the  delega- 
tion m  Congress  from  California  were  opposed  to  the  treaties,  and  that  there  was  violent 
opposition  to  them  in  the  legislature  of  that  State,  where  they  were  undergoing  in- 
vestigation. The  final  action  of  that  body  on  the  subject  has  not  yet  been  ascertained . 
Under  these  circunistances  it  seemed  to  be  prudent  to  take  full  time  for  inquirv  and 
deliberation,  especially  as  there  was,  and  is,  in  mv  judgment,  good  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  hasty  rejection  of  the  treaties  would  be  followed  by  a  general  Indian 
war  in  California,  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  that  State  and  the  coimtry  at  large. 

Some  of  the  stipulations  of  these  treaties  are  regarded  as  new,  the  most  important 
of  which  IS  that  providing  for  an  entire  relinquishment  of  title  bv  some  of  the  tribes, 
and  their  permanent  settlement  xvithin  the  limits  of  a  State  on  \ands  not  previously 
owned  hy  them.  This  provision,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  without  precedent;  but  I  am  by 
no  means  prepared  to  say  it  is  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it 
both  necessary  and  proper  in  consequence  of  the  impracticability  of  removing  the 
Indians  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  of  the  expediency  of  withdrawing  them 
from  their  intermixture  with  the  white  population.  Another  peculiarity  of  these 
treaties  is  that  they  stipulate  for  no  annuities  to  be  paid  in  perpetuity  or  for  a  series 
of  years,  according  to  the  common  practice  heretofore.  In  view  of  the  probable 
necessity  for  future  negotiations  with  these  Indians,  it  is  fortunate  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  annuity  system  has  not  been  introduced  among  them.  It  is  a  system  fraught 
with  evil,  and  when  once  adopted  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it. 

The  treaties  also  provide  that  all  difiiculties  between  different  tribes  or  members 
of  the  same  tribe  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  agent  of  the  Government,  and  that  con- 
troversies between  Indians  and  whites  shall  be  settled  by  the  civil  tribunals  of  the 
State.  Should  these  provisions  be  energetically  and  faithfully  enforced  they  would 
doubtless  be  productive  of  the  most  salutary  results. 

There  are  some  other  features  of  these  treaties  that  might  be  characterized  as  novel, 
but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  particular  notice. 

With  respect  to  the  question  whether  the  public  interest  would  be  promoted  or 
impaired  by  their  ratification  1  would  respectfully  refer  to  the  accompanying  com- 
munication from  Superintendent  Beale,  whose  remarks  on  this  point  appear  to  me  to 
be  reasonable  and  just.  1  entirely  concur  with  him  in  opinion  that  a  rejection  of 
the  treaties  without  the  adoption  of  precautionary  measures  guarding  against  a  general 
outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  Would  be  hazardous  and  unwise. 

The  papers  heretofore  and  now  communicated  contain,  I  believe,  all  the  facts  within 
my  knowledge  calculated  to  elucidate  the  merits  of  the  treaties.  In  considering  this 
important  and  perplexing  question  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  our  Indian  affairs  in 
California,  like  everything  else  pertaining  to  that  country,  are  in  an  extraordinary  and 
anomalous  condition. 

Those  entrusted  with  their  management  have  had  to  contend  with  manifold  embar- 
rassments and  difiiculties.  That  they  have  made  mistakes  or  fallen  into  errors  is  by 
no  means  a  matter  of  surprise;  it  would  be  strange  if  they  had  not.  Their  conduct  in 
some  respects  has  been  improper;  I  allude  particularly  to  their  making  contracts 
for  fulfilling  treaties  in  advance  of  their  ratificaticm.  In  this  they  certainly  acted 
without  authority,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  did  not  act  without  precedent. 
How  far  precedent  and  the  pressure  of  the  circumstances  by  which  they  were  sur- 
Bounded  should  excuse  their  unauthorized  proceedings  it  is  difficult,  without  more 
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perfect  information  than  I  possass,  to  determine;  nor  is  it  material  to  the  present 
inquiry,  as  the  merits  of  the  treaties  cannot  be  affected  by  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  agents  by  whom  they  were  negotiated. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obdient  servant, 

L.  LEA,  Commissioner, 
Hon.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Report  of  E.  F.  Beale,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  State  of  California. 

Washington  City,  D.  C,  May  11,  1852, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  directions  of  yesterday  to  report  to  you  at  my  earliest 
convenience  my  views  as  to  the  merits  of  the  treaties  recently  negotiated  with  the 
Indians  of  California,  and  particularly  as  to  the  expediency  of  ratifying  or  rejecting 
them,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement: 

With  reference  to  my  views  as  to  the  merits  of  the  treaties  I  state  that  I  regard  the 
general  line  of  policy  pursued  by  the  commissioners  and  agents  in  negotiating  with 
the  Indians  as  proper  and  expedient  under  the  circumstances.  My  own  personal 
knowledge  and  experience  in  Indian  affairs,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  the  tribes 
within  the  State  of  California,  incline  me  to  the  opinion  that  to  secure  their  peace  and 
friendship  no  other  course  of  policy,  however  studied  or  labored  it  may  have  been, 
could  have  so  readily  and  effectually  secured  the  objects  in  view.  My  experience 
in  Indian  affairs  has  also  convinced  me  of  the  fact  that  those  who  best  understand  the 
Indian  character  are  exceedingly  cautious  and  deliberate  in  their  negotiations  with 
them,  and  that  precipitate  counsels  are  invariably  the  results  of  ignorance,  and  gener- 
allv  terminate  deplorably  to  both  parties.  The  Indian  by  nature  is  suspicious,  and 
although  easily  governed  when  his  confidence  has  been  obtained,  it  becomes  almost 
impossible  to  treat  with  him  after  his  suspicions  have  been  aroused.  A  wise  reference 
to  these  facts  and  considerations  has  doubtless  influenced  the  commissioners  in  their 
negotiations,  and  it  is  proper  that  they  should  be  duly  considered  on  the  present 
occasion. 

The  Hystem  of  reservations  as  adopted  in  these  treaties,  is  but  the  natural  result  and 
consequence  of  the  policy  pursued  throughout,  and  may  be  stated  to  involve  two 
important  con«»iderations,  viz:  whether  the  Indians  are  to  have  any  lands  set  apart 
for  them,  and  if  so,  whether  those  already  selected  for  them  may  be  justly  considered 
as  suitable  and  appropriate.  Humanity  and  justice  alike  urge  acquiescence  in  the 
former,  while  the  following  consideration^!  suggest  themselves  to  our  attention  in 
connection  with  the  subject. 

It  is  evident  that  if  allowed  to  roam  at  pleasure,  their  early  extinction  is  inevitable, 
and  I  am  slow  to  believe  that  the  Government,  recognizing  a'^  it  does,  their  possessory 
right  to  all  the  soil  inhabited  by  them,  would  deny  them  the  occupancy  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  vast  country  from  which  such  extraordinary  benefits  are  in  progress  of 
receipt. 

The  impracticability  of  removing  them  east  of  the  mountains,  or  so  far  north  or 
south  as  to  avoid  the  evils  which  their  proximity  to  the  whites  may  induce,  is  apparent 
from  the  following  considerations. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  in  relation  to  an  entire  removal  of  the  Indians  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  this  fact  is  a  painful  proof  of  the  entire  ignorance 
of  those  who  advocate  the  practicability  of  the  measure.  When  we  consider  that  our 
topographical  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Africa  is  quite  as  extensive  and  definite  as 
that  which  we  possess  of  the  ea^^tern  slope  of  this  range,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
how  vastly  mistaken  are  those  who  look  only  upon  the  level  surface  of  a  map  for 
information.  It  is  vain  to  expect  that  they  could  be  forced  in  this  direction,  since 
all  the  information  which  we  have  of  that  region  of  country  (and  theirs  is  presumed 
to  be  more  extensive  than  our  own)  is  directly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  assigning  them  to 
a  location  supposed  to  be  at  best  a  waste  and  barren  desert.  Those  individuals  who 
have  attempted  the  exploration  of  this  country  have  but  partially  succeeded.  They 
report  it  as  abounding  with  vast  deserts,  almost  unrelieved  by  verdure  of  any  descrip- 
tion, and  that  any  spot  boasting  any  species  of  vegetation  is  already  occupied  by  other 
Indian*^.  The  only  known  river  of  any  size  within  this  section  of  the  country  is  the 
Colorado.  The  valley  of  this  river  is  reported  by  the  few  bold  and  hardy  trappers  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  whom  our  only  information  is  derived,  as  abounding  with 
Indians  as  far  as  any  have  had  the  courage  to  explore  it,  and  it  is  this  valley,  already 
filled  with  an  Indian  population,  which  has  been  suggested  as  a  location  for  the 
Indians  of  California. 
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To  move  them  north  would  be  but  to  add  one  hundred  thousand  Indians  to  the 
already  overflowing  Indian  population  of  the  territory  of  Oregon.  To  remove  them 
south  IS  but  to  place  them  directly  in  the  line  of  our  southern  emigration;  thus  expos- 
ing the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens,  for  it  requires  no  vivid  imagination  to 
picture  the  results  of  a  meeting  between  savages,  infuriated  by  a  forcible  removal 
from  the  homes  of  their  fathers,  and  an  emigration  wearied  by  a  march  of  two  thousand 
mile^^  over  a  trackless  wilderness.  In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
that  our  treaty  stipulations  of  1848  with  Mexico,  forbid  our  colonizing  them  on  her 
borders,  and  to  move  them  in  this  direction  would,  to  some  extent  at  least,  impair 
the  obligations  thus  solemnly  imposed.  It  may  aNo  add  insurmountable  difficulties 
to  those  already  existing  in  opposition  to  the  projected  railroad  to  the  Pacific  in  this 
direction. 

With  reference  to  the  character  or  quality  of  the  land  reserved  by  the  treaties  for 
the  Indians,  I  can  only  speak  from  pergonal  observation  with  regard  to  those  selected 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State.  They  are  such  as  only  a  half-starved  and  defence- 
less people  would  have  consented  to  receive,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  embrace  only 
such  lands  as  are  unfit  for  mining  or  agricultural  purposes.  Admitting,  however, 
that  some  of  the^e  reservations  contain  gold  enough  to  add  a  few  thousands  even, 
to  the  many  millions  taken  from  the  soil,  I  ask,  is  it  not  expedient  and  politic  to 
permit  them  to  take  them,  e-pecially  since  the  rejection  of  the  treaties  will  have  a 
tendency  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  Government  and  render  futile  all  subsequent 
attempts  at  negotiation? 

The  re-ervation^  made  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  are  undoubtedly  com- 
j>o?ed  of  the  most  barren  and  sterile  lands  to  l>e  found  in  California,  and  any  change 
mu^t,  of  necessity,  be  of  advantage  to  the  Indians.  Those  persons  who  complain  of 
the  reservations  in  the  south  have,  in  no  instance,  been  able  to  point  out  other  loca- 
tions le^s  objectionable  or  valuable  than  those  already  selected,  and  I  am  disposed 
to  believe  that,  in  no  case  of  re-^ervations  under  the-^e  treaties,  will  the  lands  reserved 
compare  favorably  with  the  agricultural  and  valuable  portions  of  the  State. 

The  necessity  of  reservations,  and  of  protection  to  the  Indians  thus  located,  is 
strikingly  set  forth  in  a  communication  of  a  recent  date,  from  R.  McKee,  e«q.,  agent, 
addres-ed  to  yourself,  and  to  which  I  have  had  access,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  recent 
massacre  of  two  or  three  villages  by  the  whites,  in  which  neither  age  nor  sex  were 
spared  inhuman  butchery.  The  communication  closes  with  some  wholesome  advice 
on  the  su>)ject  of  reservations,  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  recommending  to  your 
attention. 

The  stipulations  contained  in  the«e  treaties  which  appear  to  me  to  be  objertionable, 
are  tho^^e  which  refer  especially  to  the  supply  of  agricultural  implements,  and  the 
e4ablishment  of  schools  amonii:  them.  With  regard  to  the  first,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  tri^^e-!  and  bands  treated  with  are  not  di'^po^-ed,  nor  can  they  l>e  induced  at 
the  present  time,  to  engage  in  agricultural  pur-uits:  and  that  if  the  articles  ner-essary 
for  this  purpose  were  furni-ihed  to  them  as  stipulated,  they  would  find  their  way 
into  the  possession  of  the  white-!  without  a  connderation  of  value.  I  would  suggest 
the  expediencv,  therefore,  of  delegating  authoritv  to  the  agents  in  whose  charge  thev 
may  be  placed,  to  deliver  such  articles  of  this  character  at  the  request  only  of  such 
individuals  of  the  tribes  as  manifest  a  denre  to  engage  in  this  pursuit. 

I  am  likewise  of  the  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  schools  among  them  at  the 
present  time  would  not  subserve  their  interests;  their  present  state  of  civilization  and 
advancement  being  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  appreciating  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  such  instruction. 

I  regard  the  other  provisions  of  the  treaties,  although  they  may  be  considered  novel 
in  their  character,  as  both  suitable  and  appropriate  to  the  wants  and  desires  of  the 
Indians.  The  supply  of  beef-cattle  for  their  present  or  temporary  subsistence  being 
limited,  the  comparative  consideration  given  them  for  the  extinguishment  of  their 
title  to  their  lands,  may  be  justly  considered  as  trifling  in  amount,  and  especially  so, 
if  the  objectionable  features  above  stated  are  stricken  out.  Those  provisions  of  the 
treaties  stipulating  brood-stock,  have  been  wisely  inserted,  with  a  view,  doubtless,  to 
possess  them  of  the  means  of  subsisting  and  sustaining  themselves  after  the  period  for 
the  supply  of  beef-cattle  shall  have  expired. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  you  will  perceive  that  my  views  f>^  the  merits  of  the 
treaties,  as  well  as  of  the  general  policy  pursued  by  the  commissioners  and  agents  in 
their  negotiations,  are  favorable. 

With  reference  to  the  expediency  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  the  treaties,  I  remark  that, 
in  mv  opinion,  it  would  be  unwise  and  injudicious  in  the  extreme  to  reject  them,  even 
should  it  be  deemed  expedient  and  necessary  hereafter,  without  previously  preparing 
the  minds  of  the  Indians  for  such  an  event,  and  the  offering,  at  once,  of  some  suitable 
and  proper  substitute.  To  reject  them  outright,  without  an  effort  to  retain  their 
confidence  and  friendship,  as  already  secured,  by  inducements  of  an  equally  ad  van- 
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ta^reous  character  with  those  already  held  out  to  them,  would  undoubtedly  involve- 
the  State  in  a  long  and  bloody  war — disastrous  and  ruinous  to  her  mininp:  and  commer- 
cial interests,  and  aiiectinj^  mpre  or  less  the  prosperity  of  our  whole  country. 

During  the  Indian  war  of  last  spring,  whole  mining  districts  were  abandoned, 
and,  although  \inacquainted  with  the  statisiics  of  the  State,  I  will  venture  the  remark 
that  the  exports  of  gold  were  less  by  millions  during  that  period  than  during  the- 
months  immediately  succeeding.  If  this  was  the  result  of  a  war  with  a  very  few 
tribes,  what  may  be  considered  as  the  effects  of  a  war  with  the  entire  Indian  popula- 
tion of  (California?  Po])ular  feeling  prejudicial  to  the  treaties  has  been  assigned  as  a. 
reason  for  their  rejection,  and  can  not  the  question  be  properly  and  naturally  asked, 
will  j)opular  feeling  point  out  a  substitute?  I  venture  the  prediction  in  this  matter, 
that  an  entire  change  in  popular  feeling  will  take  place,  at  least  among  such  as  regard' 
the  Indians  as  having  a  right  even  to  a  bare  and  scanty  living. 

To  those  who  regard  the  stipulations  of  these  treaties  as  novel,  1  would  simply 
remark  that  beef  smd  ff our  2iYe  hut  substitutes  for  annuities  in  monn/,  poud^r,  leady 
and  (lunr.,  and  that  while  the  treasury  is  being  drawn  upon  anmialhj  to  fulfil  the 
obligations  of  other  treaties,  these  supplies  are  to  cea^^e  after  the  short  term  of  two  or 
three  vears. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remind  the  Department  that  economy  may  be  ill-timed  in 
the  present  case,  and  prove  but  the  certain  cause  of  great  and  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture; for  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  estimate  the  cost  of  an  Indian  war'  in  Calilornia;. 
the  late  report  of  the  (Juartermaster  General  of  the  Army,  however,  affords  a  faint 
outline,  which  economy  warns  us  not  to  fill. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  , 

Edward  F.  Be  ale, 
Sapcrinti'/ruicnt  Indian  Affairs  for  California. 

Hon.  L.  Lea, 

Commisnomr  of  Indian  Affairs, 


(A.)  Treaty  Made  and  Concluded  at  Camp  Belt,  on  King's  River,  in  the  State: 
OF  California,  May  13,  1851,  Between  George  W.  Barbour.  Commissioner 
ON  the  Part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Chiefs,  Captains,  and  Head  Men 
OF  the  Taches,  Cah-Wai,  etc.,  etc.,  Tribes  of  Indians. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  entered  into  at  Camp  Belt,  on  King's 
river,  in  the  State  of  California,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  between  George  W.  Barbour,  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  make  treaties  with  the  various  Inclian  tribes  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  having  full  authority  to^do  so,  of  the  first  part,  and  the  chiefs, 
captains,  and  head  men  of  the  following  tribes  of  Indians,  to  wit:  the  Ta-ches,  Cah-wai, 
Yo-kol,  Ta-lum-ne,  Wic-chum-ne.  Hol-cu-ma,  To-e-neche,  Tu-huc-mach,  In-.im- 
peach,  Choi-nuck,  We-mil-ches,  and  Mo-ton-toes,  of  the  second  part. 

Article  1.  The  said  tribes  of  Indians  jointly  and  severally  acknowledge  them- 
selves to  be  linder  the  exclusive  jurisdiction,  control,  and  management  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  undertake  and  promise  on  their  part  to  live  on  terms  of 
peace  and  friendship  with  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the  citizens 
thereof,  with  each  other,  and  with  all  Indian  tri])es. 

Art.  2.  It  is  agreed  between  the  contracting  parties  that  for  any  wTong  or  injury 
done  by  individuals  of  either  party  to  the  person  or  property  of  those  of  the  other, 
no  personal  or  individual  retaliation  shall  be  attempted,  but  in  all  such  cases  the 
party  aggrieved  shall  applv  to  the  proper  civil  authorities  for  a  redress  of  such  wrong 
or  injury;  and  to  enable  the  civil  authorities  more  effectively  to  suppress  crime  and 
punish  guilty  offenders,  the  said  Indian  tribes  jointly  and  severally  promise  to  aid 
and  assist  in  bringing  to  justice  any  person  or  persons  that  may  be  found  at  any  time 
among  them,  and  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  commission  of  any  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor. 

Art.  3.  It  is  agreed  between  the  parties  that  a  district  of  country  between  the 
Cah-wai  river,  or  the  first  of  the  four  creeks,  and  the  Chou-chille  river,  to  be  laid  off 
as  follows,  to  wit:  beginning  at  the  point  in  the  Cah-wai  river  where  the  southwestern 
line  of  the  lands  set  apart  for  the  Indians  at  the  treaty  made  and  concluded  at  Camp 
Barbour  on  the  San  Joaquin  river,  leaves  said  river  for  the  (Jhou-chille  river;  running 
thence  down  the  middle  of  the  Cah-wai  river  to  the  Tulere  or  Tache  lake;  thence 
along  the  same  in  the  direction  of  and  to  the  mouth  of  King's  river;  thence  up  said 
river  to  a  point  six  miles  ])elow  where  the  said  southwestern  line  of  the  lands  set  apart 
for  the  Indians  at  the  treaty  made  at  Camp  Barbour  on  the  San  Joaquin  river  as  afore- 
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said,  crosses  said  King's  river:  thence  a  line  to  the  Chou-chille  river  to  be  run  parallel 
to  the  aforesaid  line  crossing  the  San  Joaquin  and  Fresno  rivers,  and  intersecting  the 
Chou-chille  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  said  southwestern  line;  thence  up  the 
Chou-chille  to  said  line  and  with  it  to  the  beginning  on  the  Cah-wai  river,  shall  be 
set  apart  and  forever  held  for  the  sole  use  and  occupancy  of  said  tribes  of  Indians; 
in  consideration  of  which,  and  the  further  consideration  of  permitting  said  tribes  to 
hunt  wild  game  and  gather  wild  fruit,  nuts,  &c..  in  the  hills  and  mountains  between 
the  Cah-wai  and  Chou-chille  rivers,  the  said  tribes  hereby  forever  quit  claim  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  any  and  all  lands  to  which  they  or  either  of  them 
may  ever  have  had  any  claim  or  title. 

Art.  4.  In  further  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
the  subsistence  of  said  tribes  of  Indians  during  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  and  two,  it  is  agreed  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  to  furnish  said  tribes  jointly 
(to  be  distributed  in  proper  proportions  among  them,)  with  six  hundred  head  of 
1b eef -cattle,  to  average  five  hundred  pounds  each,  and  five  hundred  sacks  of  flour, 
to  average  one  hundred  pounds  each,  for  each  year. 

Art.  5.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  as  soon  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  the 
President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  practicable  and  convenient, 
the  said  tribes  shall  be  furnished  jointlv  and  free  of  charge  with  the  following  articles, 
to  wit:  fifty  brood  mares  and  two  stallions,  sixty  cows  and  five  bulls,  twenty-four 
ploughs,  twelve  sets  of  harness  complete,  twenty-four  work  mules  or  horses,  twenty- 
tour  yoke  of  California  oxen,  two  hundred  axes,  two  hundred  hoes,  one  hundred 
spades  or  shovels,  one  hundred  picks,  all  the  necessary  seeds  for  sowing  and  planting 
for  one  vear,  three  thousand  pounds  of  iron  and  six  hundred  pounds  of  steel,  two 
thousand  blankets,  two  flannel  shirts  and  two  pair  of  coarse  pants  for  each  man  and 
hoy  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  three  thousand  yards  of  lindsey  cloth  and  the  same 
quantity  of  cotton  cloth,  and  the  same  of  coarse  calico  for  clothing  for  the  women  and 
children,  fifty  pounds  of  thread,  five  thousand  needles,  five  hundred  thimbles,  and 
twelve  dozen  pairs  of  scissors,  and  one  dozen  good  grindstones. 

Art.  6.  The  United  States  agree  further  to  furnish  a  man  skilled  in  the  business 
of  farming,  to  instruct  said  tribes  and  such  others  as  may  be  placed  under  him,  in  the 
business  of  farming,  one  blacksmith,  and  one  skilled  in  working  in  wood,  (wagon 
maker  or  rough  carpenter,)  one  superior  and  such  assistant  school  teachers  as  may  be 
necessary,  all  to  live  among  and  work  for,  and  teach  said  tribes  and  such  others  as 
they  may  be  required  to  work  for  and  teach;  said  farmer,  blacksmith,  worker  in  wood, 
and  teachers  to  be  supplied  to  said  tribes  and  continued  only  so  long  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  deem  advisable;  a  school-house,  and  all  other  buildings 
necessary  for  the  persons  mentioned  in  this  article  to  be  furnished  by  the  government, 
and  for  that  purpose  the  government  of  the  United  States  hereby  retains  and  reserves 
to  herself  in  the  lands  herein  set  apart  for  the  Indians,  not  only  the  right  to  erect  said 
buildings,  but  also  the  right  to  erect  any  military  post  or  posts,  houses  for  agents, 
officers,  and  others  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  government,  and  the  right 
of  way  over  any  portion  of  said  territory. 

This  treaty  to  be  binding  on  the  contracting  parties  when  ratified  and  confirmed 
hy  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  contracting  parties  have  hereto  signed  their  names  and 
affixed  their  seals  this  thirteenth  day  of  May,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one. 

G.  W.  Barbour,     [seal.] 
Taches. 


QUINTIN,  his  x  mark,  chief. 
JOSE  ANTONIO,  his  x  mark. 
SU-LIO,  his  X  mark. 
ELARION,  his  X  mark. 
GREGORIOR,  his  x  mark. 

Notontors. 

MANUEL,  his  x  mark,  chief. 
SANTIAGO,  his  x  mark. 
INO(  ENTE,  his  x  mark. 
ESTANISLAN,  his  x  mark. 
JOSE  QUINTIN,  his  x  mark. 
JUAN,  his  x  mark. 


seal, 
seal, 
seal, 
seal, 
seal. 


seal, 
seal, 
seal, 
seal, 
seal, 
seal. 
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We-mil-ches. 

JULIANO,  his  x  mark,  chief. 
OSE  MARTIN,  his  x  mark. 
PEDRO,  his  X  mark. 
JOSE  ANTONIO  NICOLAS,  his  x  mark 

Choi-nues. 

VALENTINE,  his  x  mark,  chief. 
JOSE,  his  X  mark. 
EBON,  his  X  mark. 
FRANCISCO,  his  x  mark. 
S ATRON INE,  his  x  mark. 

Intimpeaches, 

ANTONIO,  his  x  mark,  chief. 
SISTO,  his  X  mark. 

Tu-huc-maches, 

SYLVISTER,  his  x  mark,  chief. 
CERVANTES,  his  x  mark. 

Tor-neches. 

CASTRO,  his  x  mark,  chief. 
JOSE  ANTONIO,  his  x  mark. 

Holcumas. 

HAMUCH,  his  x  mark,  chief. 
TOM  AS,  his  x  mark. 

Wic-chum-nes. 

EAHAL,  his  x  mark. 
MANUEL,  his  x  mark. 
IGNACIO,  his  x  mark. 
CHILO,  his  x  mark. 

To-lum-nes. 

TO-HIL-NA,  his  x  mark. 
JOAQUIN,  his  x  mark. 

Cah'ivais. 

FRANCISCO,  his  x  mark. 
BAUTISTA,  his  x  mark. 
RAFAEL,  his  x  mark. 

Yo-kols. 

ECHA,  his  x  mark. 

JUAN  TAMATO,  his  x  mark. 

JOSE  MARIA,  his  x  mark. 
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SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


[seal.] 
[seal.] 


SEAL.] 
SEAL.] 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 


SEAL.] 
SEAL.] 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


[seal 
[seal. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL, 


Signed  and  sealed  in  duplicate,  after  being  read  and  explained,  in  the  presence  of- 
H.  S.  Burton,  Interpreter. 
N.  H.  McLean,  Secretary. 
W.  S.  King,  Assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  Army. 
T.  Moore,  Second  lieutenant  2d  infantry. 
H.  G.  J.  Gibson,  Second  lieutenant  3d  artillery. 


*t 


(B.)  Treaty  Made  and  Concluded  at  Camp  Keyes,  on  the  Cah-wai  River,  in 
THE  State  of  California,  May  30,  1851,  Between  George  W.  Barbour,  United 
States  Commissioner,  and  the  Chiefs,  Captains  and  Head  Men  of  the 
Ko-ya-te,  Wo-la-si,  etc.,  etc.  Tribes  of  Indians. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  entered  into  at  Camp  Keyes,  on  the 
Cahwai  river,  in  the  States  of  California,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-one,  between  George  W.  Barbour,  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  make  treaties  with  the  various  Indian  tnbes  in 
the  State  of  California,  and  having  full  authority  to  do  so,  of  the  first  part,  and  the 
chiefs,  captains  and  head  men  of  the  following  tribes  of  Indians,  to  wit:  Ko-ya-te, 
Wo-la-si,  Nu-chow-we,  Wack-sa-che,  Pal-wisha,  Po-ken-welle,  and  Ya-wil-chine,  of 

the  second  part. 

Article  1.  The  said  tribes  of  Indians,  jointly  and  severally  acknowledge  them- 
selves to  be  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction,  control,  and  management  of  the  United 
States,  and  undertake,  and  promise  on  their  part,  to  live  on  terms  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  citizens  thereof,  with  each 
other,  and  with  all  Indian  tribes.  .   . 

Art.  2.  It  is  agreed  between  the  contracting  parties,  that  for  any  wrong  or  injury 
done  by  individuals  of  either  party,  to  the  person  or  property  of  those  of  the  other, 
no  personal  or  individual  retaliation  shall  be  attempted,  but  in  all  such  cases,  the 
party  aggrieved  shall  apply  to  the  proper  civil  authorities  for  a  redress  of  such  wrong 
or  injury;  and  to  enable  the  civil  authorities  more  effectually  to  suppress  crime,  and 
punish  guilty  offenders,  the  said  Indian  tribes,  jointly  and  severally,  promise  to  aid 
and  assist  in  bringing  to  justice  any  person  or  persons  that  may  be  found  at  any  time 
among  them,  and  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  commission  of  any  crime  or  misde- 
meanor. ,  ,        ^   „        .  T    X   •    X        r  X         U 

Art.  3.  It  is  agreed  between  the  parties  that  the  following  districts  of  country  be 
set  apart  and  forever  held  for  the  sole  use  and  occupancy  of  said  tribes  of  Indians,  to 
wit:  beginning  on  the  Cahwai  river,  where  the  northeastern  line  of  the  lands  set 
apart  for  the  Indians,  at  the  treaty  concluded  at  Camp  Barbour,  on  the  San  Joaquin 
river  intersects  said  Cahwai  river,  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  said  river  to  the  two 
ponds  or  small  lakes,  at  the  head  of  said  river,  thence  a  straight  line  to  the  nearest 
point  on  King's  river,  thence  down  said  river  to  where  said  northeastern  line  aforesaid 
crosses  said  river,  thence  with  said  line  to  the  beginning.  The  other  tract  to  commence 
at  the  northwestern  terminus  of  Tulare  or  Tache  lake,  near  the  mouth  of  King's  river, 
thence  a  straight  line  to  the  San  Joaquin  river,  so  as  to  intersect  said  river  at  the 
mouth  of  the  slough  that  empties  into  said  river  on  the  south  side,  at  or  near  what  is 
known  as  the  big  bend  of  said  river,  thence  up  the  middle  of  said  river  to  where  the 
southwestern  line  of  the  lands,  set  apart  for  the  Indians  at  the  treaty  made  and  con- 
cluded at  Camp  Belt,  on  King's  river,  crosses  the  San  Joaquin,  thence  with  said  lino 
to  Kino^'s  river,  and  down  said  King's  river  to  the  lake,  and  to  the  beginning,  reserv- 
ing to  the  government  of  the  United  States  the  right  of  way,  and  the  right  to  erect 
any  military  post  or  posts,  houses  for  agents,  officers,  and  others  in  the  service  or 
employment  of  the  government,  in  each  of  said  territories. 

Art  4  In  consideration  of  which  the  said  tribes  of  Indians,  jointly  and  severally, 
forever  quit  claim  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  any  and  all  lands  to  which 
they  or  either  of  them  now  have,  or  may  ever  have  had  any  claim  or  title  whateoever. 
Art  5.  In  further  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
the  subsistence  of  said  tribes  of  Indians  during  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  and  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  it  is  agreed  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  to 
furnish  said  tribes  jojntly,  (to  be  distributed  in  proper  proportions  among  them)  with 
two  hundred  beef-cattle,  to  average  five  hundred  pounds  each,  and  two  hundred 
sacks  of  flour,  of  one  hundred  pounds  each,  for  each  year  ^,^.    ,      ^    u    *i. 

Art  6  It  is  fiurther  agreed,  that  as  soon  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  the 
President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  may  be  practicable  and  convement, 
the  said  tribes  shall  be  furnished  jointly,  and  free  of  charge,  with  the  following 
articles  of  property,  to  wit:  ten  brood  mares  and  one  stalhon,  twenty  cows  and  a  bull, 
five  large  ploughs  and  five  small  ones,  ten  sets  of  harness  complete,  ten  work  mules 
or  horses,  ten  yoke  of  California  oxen,  fifty  axes,  one  hundred  hoes  fifty  spades  or 
shovels,  fifty  picks  or  mattocks,  all  necessary  seeds  for  sowing  and  planting  for  one 
year,  one  thousand  pounds  of  iron,  two  hundred  pounds  of  steel,  five  hundred 
blankets,  two  pairs  of  coarse  pants  and  two  flannel  shirts  for  each  man  and  boy 
over  fifteen  years  old,  one  thousand  yards  of  linsey  cloth,  the  same  of  cotton,  and 
the  same  of  coarse  calico  for  clothing  for  the  women  and  children,  twenty  pounds 
of  thread,  two  thousand  needles,  two  hundred  thimbles,  five  dozen  pairs  of  scissors, 
and  seven  grindstones. 
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Art.  7.  The  United  States  agrees  further  to  furnish  a  man  skilled  in  the  business 
of  farming,  to  instruct  said  tribes  and  such  others  as  may  be  placed  under  him,  in 
the  business  of  farming;  one  blacksmith,  and  one  skilled  m  working  in  wood, 
(wagon  maker  or  rough  carpenter,)  one  superior  and  such  assistant  school  teachers 
as  mav  be  necessary,  all  to  live  among,  work  for,  and  teach  said  tnbes  and  such 
others' as  thev  mav  be  required  to  work  for  and  teach:  said  farmer,  blacksmith, 
worker  in  wood,  aiid  teachers,  to  be  supplied  by  said  tribe,  and  continued  only  so 
long  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  deem  advisable:  a  school-house 
and  other  buildings  necessary  for  the  persons  mentioned  in  this  article  to  be  erected 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  .r>  j       j        a        a 

This  treaty  to  be  binding  on  the  contracting  parties  when  ratified  and  conhrmed 
by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

*In  testimonv  whereof,  the  parties  have  hereto  signed  their  names  and  attixed  their 
seals,  this  da/ and  year  first  written.  ^  ^  BARBOUR,   [seal.] 


Ko-ya-te. 

PEDRO,  his  X  mark. 
JOSE  ANTONIO,  his  x  mark. 
JOSE,  his  X  mark. 
SANTIAGO,  his  x  mark. 

Nu-chow-we. 

CHULOGIUS,  his  x  mark. 
CARLOS,  his  x  mark. 
PABLO,  his  X  mark. 

Wo'las-si, 

IGNACIA,  his  x  mark. 
ALE  JO,  his  X  mark. 
MARIANO,  his  x  mark. 

Wack'Sa-che. 

CHO-O-PO,  his  X  mark. 

JUAN,  his  X  mark. 

JOSE  ANTONIO,  his  x  mark. 

Pal-wish-a, 

TU-TROP,  his  x  mark. 
GUADELUPE,  his  x  mark.      * 
JUAN   ANTONIO,  his  x  mark. 

Po-kow-welle. 

BO-CA,  his  X  mark. 
IGNORIO,  his  x  mark. 
ILARION,  his  x  mark. 

Yd-wil-chi-ne. 

ANTONIO,  his  x  mark. 
JOAQUIN,  his  x  mark. 
JOSE,  his  x  mark. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


:al.] 

lAL.J 


SE. 
SE, 
^SEAL.] 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


Signed  and  sealed  in  duplicate,  after  being  read  and  explained,  in  the  presence 


of- 


H.  S.  Burton,  Interpreter, 

Kit  Barbour,  Secretary, 

E.  D.  Keyes,  Captain  third  artillery, 

J.  C.  Fremont, 

J.  H.  Lendrum,  Brevet  captain,  third  artillery. 


«* 


(C.)  Treaty  Made  and  Concluded  at  Camp  Burton,  on  Paint  Creek,  State 
OP  California,  June  3,  1851,  Between  George  W.  Barbour,  United  States 
Commissioner,  and  the  Chiefs,  Captains  and  Head  Men  of  the  Chu-nute, 
Wo-woL,  &c.,  Tribes  of  Indians. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship,  formed  and  concluded  at  Camp  Burton,  on  Paint 
Creek,  in  the  State  of  California,  on  the  third  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  between  George  W.  Barbour,  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  make  treaties  with  the  various  Indian  tribes 
in  the  State  of  California,  and  having  full  authority  to  act,  of  the  first  part,  and  the 
chiefs,  captains  and  head  men  of  the  following  tribes  of  Indians,  to  wit:  Chu-nute, 
Wo-wol,  Yo-lum-ne,  Co-ye-tie,  of  the  second  part. 

Article  1.  The  said  tribes  of  Indians  jointly  and  severally  acknowledge  them- 
selves to  be  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction,  control  and  management  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  undertake  and  promise  on  their  part,  to  live  on 
terms  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
citizens  thereof,  with  each  other,  and  with  all  Indian  tribes  at  peace  with  the 
United  States.  .    . 

Art.  2.  It  is  agreed  between  the  contracting  parties,  that  for  any  wrong  or  injury 
done  by  individuals  of  either  partv  to  the  person  or  property  of  those  of  the  other, 
no  personal  or  individual  retaliation  shall  be  attempted,  but  in  all  such  cases  the 
party  aggrieved  shall  apply  to  the  proper  civil  authorities  for  a  redress  of  such 
wrong  or  injury;  and  to  enable  the  civil  authorities  more  effectively  to  suppress 
crime  and  punish  guiltv  offenders,  the  said  Indian  tribes  jointly  and  severally 
promise  to  aid  and  assist  in  bringing  to  justice  any  person  or  persons  that  may  be 
found  at  any  time  among  them,  and  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  commission  of 
any  crime  or  misdemeanor.  .  .      u 

Art.  3.  It  is  agreed  between  the  parties  that  the  follo^vlng  districts  of  country  be 
set  apart  and  forever  held  for  the  sole  use  and  occupancy  of  said  tnbes  of  Indians, 
to  wit:  To  the  Chu-nute  and  Wo-wol  tribes,  all  that  district  of  country  lying  between 
the  head  of  the  Tulare  or  Tache  lake  and  Korn  or  Buena  Vista  lake;  to  the  \  a-lum-ne 
and  Co-ye-tie  tribes,  all  that  district  of  country  lying  between  the  Tule  River  and 
Paint  Creek,  and  between  the  Emigrant  road  (being  the  same  over  which  the  military 
escort  accompanying  the  said  commissioner  passed  to  this  camp)  and  the  bierra 
Nevada,  running  the  lines  from  the  head  of  Tule  river  and  Paint  (^reek  in  the  same 
general  direction  of  said  streams  to  the  nearest  points  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  reserving 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  State  of  (California  the  right  of  way 
over  said  territories  and  the  right  to  erect  any  military  post  or  posts,  houses  tor  agents, 
oflicers,  and  others  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  government  m  each  ot  said 
territories.  In  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  the  said  tribes  of  Indians  jointly  and 
severally  forever  quit  claims  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  any  and  all 
lands  to  which  they  or  either  of  them  now  or  may  ever  have  had  any  claim  or  title 

whatsoever.  .  ,  <•      .i  ^    •  i-      ;« 

\kt  4.  In  further  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
the  suiasistence  of  said  tribes  of  Indians,  for  the  period  of  two  years  trom  this  date  it 
is  acreed  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  to  furnish  said  tribes  jointly  (to  be  distributed 
in  proper  proportions  among  them)  with  two  hundred  beef  cattle  to  average  five  hun- 
dred pounds  each,  for  each  year.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  as  soon  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty  by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable and  convenient,  the  said  tribes  shall  be  furnished  jointly  (to  be  distributed 
as  aforesaid)  and  free  of  charge,  with  the  following  articles  of  property,  to  wit:  thirty 
cows  and  two  bulls,  six  large  and  six  small  ploughs,  twelve  sets  of  harness  complete 
twelve  work  mules  or  horses,  twelve  yoke  of  (California  oxen,  fifty  axes,  one  hundred 
hoes  fiftv  spades  or  shovels,  fifty  mattocks  or  picks,  all  necessary  seeds  for  sowing 
and  plantinij  for  one  vear,  one  thousand  pounds  of  iron,  two  hundred  pounds  of  steel 
five  hundred  blankets,  two  pairs  of  coarse  pantaloons  and  two  flannel  shirts  for  each 
man  and  boy  over  fifteen  years  old,  one  thousand  yards  of  linsey  cloth,  same  of  cotton 
cloth  and  the  same  of  coarse  calico,  for  clothing  for  the  women  and  children,  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  thread,  two  thousand  needles,  two  hundred  thimbles,  six  dozen  pairs 

of  scissors,  and  six  grindstones.  .ji-^-x 

Art  5  The  United  States  agree  further  to  furnish  to  each  of  said  districts,  a  man 
skilledin  the  business  of  farming,  to  instruct  said  tribes  and  such  others  as  may  be 
Dlaced  under  him,  in  the  business  of  farming;  one  blacksmith,  and  one  man  skilled 
In  working  in  wood  (wagon  maker  or  rough  carpenter);  one  supervisor  and  such 
assistant  school-teachers  as  may  be  necessary,  all  to  live  among,  work  for,  and  teach 
said  tribe^^^^^   such  others  as  they  may  be  required  to  work  for  and  teach;  said  farmer, 
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blacksmith,  worker  in  wood,  and  teachers,  to  be  supplied  to  said  tribes  and  continued 
only  80  lonj,'  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  deem  ad\dsable:  a  school-house 
and  other  buildings  necessary  for  the  persons  mentioned  in  this  article  to  be  erected 
at  the  cost  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

This  treaty  to  be  binding  on  the  contracting  parties  when  ratified  and  conhrmed 
by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America.  j    «>     j    i,  • 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  parties  have  hereto  signed  their  names  and  aftixed  their 

seals,  this  the  dav  and  year  first  written.  ^^.^ 

^  G.W.BARBOUR,    [seal.] 

Chu-nute. 


JUAN,  his  X  mark,  chief. 
CALISTRO,  his  x  mark. 
GASPAR,  his  x  mark. 
NICOLAS,  his  x  mark. 

Ya-lum-ne, 

JOAQUIN,  his  x  mark,  chief. 
JOSE  MARIA,  his  x  mark. 
JUAN  ANTONIO,  his  x  mark. 

Ka-ye-te, 

JOSE  ANTONIO,  his  x  mark,  chief. 
JUAN  MARIA,  his  x  mark. 
MANUEL,  his  x  mark. 

Wo'Wol. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


ANTONIO,  his  x  mark,  chief. 
BI-TAR,  his  x  mark. 
ZA-CA-RI-AH,  his  x  mark. 
(^0-MI-TES,  his  x  mark,  chief. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  duplicate,  after  having  been  read  and  fully  explained,  in 

presence  of — 

H.  S.  Burton,  Interpreter, 

Kit  Barbour,  Secretary. 

E.  D.  Keyes,  Captain  third  artillery. 

J.  C.  Fremont. 

W.  S.  King,  Assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  Army. 

I.  II.  Lendrum,  Brevet  captain,  U.  S.  Army, 

J.  Hamilton,  Lieutenant  Sd  artillery. 

H.  G.  J.  Gibson,  Second  Lieutenant  Sd  artillery. 


(D  )  Treaty  Made  and  Concluded  at  Camp  Persifer  F.  Smith,  at  the  Texan 
Pass,  State  of  California,  June  10,  1851,  Between  George  W.  Barbour, 
United  States  Commissioner,  and  the  Chiefs,  Captains  and  Head  Men  op 
the  *'Castake,''  *'Texon,"  &c.,  Tribes  op  Indians. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  entered  into  at  Camp  Persifer  F.  Smith, 
at  the  Texon  pass,  in  the  State  of  California,  on  the  tenth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-one,  between  George  W.  Barbour,  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  make  treaties  with  the  various  Indian  tribes 
in  the  State  of  California,  and  having  full  authority  to  act,  of  the  first  part,  and  the 
chiefs,  captains  and  head  men  of  the  following  tribes  of  Indians,  to  wit:  Castake, 
Texon,  San  Tmirio,  Uvas,  Carises,  Buena  Vista,  Sena-hu-ow,  Holo-cla-me,  Soho-nuts, 
To-ci-a,  and  Hol-mi-uh,  of  the  second  part.  „        ,         i    ,      .. 

Article  1.  The  said  tribes  of  Indians  jointly  and  severally  acknowledge  them- 
selves to  be  under  the  exclusive  jursidiction,  control  and  management  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  undertake  and  promise  on  their  part,  to  live  on  terms 
of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the  citizens 
thereof,  with  each  other,  and  with  all  Indian  tribes  at  peace  with  the  United  States. 

Art.  2.  It  is  agreed  between  the  coYitracting  parties,  that  for  any  wrong  or  injury  done 
individuals  of  either  party,  to  the  person  or  property  of  those  of  the  other,  no  i  er- 
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sonal  or  individual  retaliation  shall  be  attempted,  but  in  all  such  cases  the  party  ag- 
grieved shall  apply  to  the  proper  civil  authorities  for  a  redress  of  such  ^^T()ng  or  injurv; 
and  to  enable  the  civil  authorities  more  effectively  to  suppress  cnme  and  punish 
guilty  offenders,  the  said  Indian  tribes  jointly  and  severally  promise  to  aid  and  assist 
in  bringing  to  justice  any  person  pr  persons  that  may  be  found  at  any  time  among 
them,  and  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  commission  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor. 

Art.  3.  It  is  agreed  between  the  parties  that  the  following  district  of  country  be 
set  apart  and  forever  held  for  the  sole  use  and  occupancy  of  said  tribes  of  Indians^ 
to  wit-  beginning  at  the  first  forks  of  Kern  river,  above  the  Tar  springs,  near  which 
the  road  travelled  by  the  military  escort,  accompanying  said  c(  mmissior.er  to  this 
camp  crosses  said  river,  thence  down  the  middle  of  said  river  to  the  (  arises  lake, 
thence  to  Buena  Vista  lake,  thence  a  straight  line  frcm  the  most  >\  esterly  point  cf  said 
Buena  Vista  lake  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  Coast  range  of  mountains,  thenre  along 
the  base  of  said  range  to  the  mouth  or  westerly  terminus  of  the  Texon  pa^s  or  (  anon, 
and  from  thence  a  straight  line  to  the  beginning;  reserving  to  the  goyemment  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  State  of  California,  the  right  of  way  over  said  territory,  and 
the  right  to  erect  any  military  post  or  posts,  houses  for  agents,  officers  and  others  in 
the  service  or  employment  of  the  government  of  said  territory  In  consideration  ot 
the  foregoing,  the  said  tribes  of  Indians,,  jointly  and  severally,  forever  quit  c'laim  to 
the  govlrnment  of  the  United  States  to  any  and  all  other  lands  to  which  they  or 
either  of  them  now  have  or  may  ever  have  had  any  claim  or  title  whatsoever. 

Art  4  In  further  consideration  of  the  premises  and  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
the  subsistence  of  said  tribes  of  Indians  for  the  period  of  two  year«^\^«\f^/^,^f^^i 
it  is  agreed  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  to  furnish  said  tribes  jointly,  (to  be  distributed 
in  proper  proportions  among  them,)  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  beef  cattle,  to  average 
five  hundred  pounds  each,  for  each  year.  It  is  further  agreed  that  as  soon  alter  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty  by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  ^  a^^s^f^ ^f  J 
be  practicable  and  convenient,  the  said  tribes  shall  be  furnished  jointly  (to  be  dis- 
tributed as  aforesaid)  and  free  of  charge,  with  the  following  articles  of  property  to 
wit-  six  large  and  six  small  ploughs,  twelve  sets  of  harness  complete,  twelve  work 
mules  or  horses,  twelve  yoke  of  C  alifornia  oxen,  fifty  axes,  one  hundred  hoes,  fifty 
spades  or  shovels,  fifty  mattocks  or  picks,  all  necessary  seeds  for  sowing  and  plan  mg 
for  one  iar,  one  thousand  pounds  o1  iron,  two  hundred  pounds  of  steel,  five  fiundred 
blankets  two  pairs  of  coarse  pantaloons  and  two  flannel  shirts  for  each  man  and  boy 
overfifteeryerrs  old,  one  thousand  yards  of  linsey  cloth,  same  of  cotton  cloth,  and  the 
LmeTcoarle  caUco,  for  clothing  for  the  women  and  children,  twenty-five  pounds 
oUhread,  three  thousand  needlesV  two  hundred  thimbles,  six  dozen  pairs  of  scissors, 

""""it^f^tTvAle^  States  agree  further  to  furnish  a  man  skilled  in  the  business 
of  farming,  to  instruct  said  tribes  and  such  others  as  may  be  placed  under  him  in 
the  business  of  farming;  one  blacksmith,  and  one  man  skilled  m  working  in  wood, 
(wagormXr  or  rough  carpenter;)  one  superior  and  such  assistant  Bchool-teachers  a^ 
may  be  necessary;  all  to  live  among,  work  for,  and  teach  said  tribes  and  such  others 
TsThey  may  be^required  to  work  for  and  teach.  Said  farmer,  blacksmith,  worker 
in  3  and  teachers  to  be  supplied  to  said  tribes,  and  continued  only  so  long  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  deem  advisable;  a  schod  house  and  other  build- 
ings necessary  for  the  persons  mentioned  in  this  article,  to  be  erected  at  the  cost  of 

the  government  of  the  United  States.  ^  .-n    ^        ^         ^.,«^.i 

This  treaty  to  be  binding  on  the  contracting  parties  when  ratified  and   confirmed 

bv  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America.  ,     m      i 

^In  testimony  whereof,  the  parties  have  hereto  signed  their  names,  and  affixed 

their  seals,  this  the  day  and  year  first  written.  g.  W.  BARBOUR,     [seal.] 


Texon. 

VINCENTE,  his  x  mark,  chief. 
(  HICO,  his  X  mark,  chief. 
PABLO,  his  X  mark. 
JOSE  ANTONIO,  his  x  mark. 
MARTIN,  his  X  mark. 
FRANCIS(  O,  his  x  mark. 

Castake, 

RAFAEL,  his  x  mark,  chief. 
FRANC  ISCO,  his  x  mark. 
MANUEL,  his  X  mark. 


[seal.] 
[seal.  I 
[seal.  I 
[seal.] 
[seal.  ] 
[heal. 


seal.  I 
seal.) 
seal.] 
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San  Imirio, 

JOSE  MARIA,  his  x  mark,  chief. 
FRANCISCO,  his  x  mark. 

Uvas. 

ANTONIO,  his  x  mark. 

Carises, 

RAYMUNDO,  his  x  mark,  chief. 

JUAN,  his  X  mark. 

JUAN  DE  DIOS,  his  x  mark. 

Buena  Vista, 

APOLONIO,  his  x  mark,  chief. 

Sena-hu-oiv. 

JOAQUIN,  his  x  mark,  chief. 
EMITERIO,  his  x  mark,  chief. 
NICOLAS,  his  x  mark. 
BENANCIO,  his  x  mark. 

Holo-cla-vu. 

URBANO,  his  x  mark,  chief. 
OLORICO,  his  x  mark. 

Soho-mUs, 

JOSE,  his  X  mark,  chief. 
MARIANO,  his  x  mark. 

To-ci-a. 

FELIPPE,  his  x  mark,  chief. 
PEDRO,  his  X  mark. 
URBANO,  his  x  mark. 

JJol-mi-uh, 

FRANCISCO,  his  x  mark,  chief. 
TOMAS,  his  x  mark. 


SEAL.  I 

aKAi-.j 


[seal.] 


SEAL.] 
SEAL.! 
SEAL.] 


[seal. I 


SEAL.] 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 


Sicrned  and  sealed  in  duplicate,  after  having  been  read  and  fully  explained  in  the 

presence  of — 

n.  S.  l^iTRTON,  Interpreter. 

Kit  BAR130UR,  Secretary. 

W.  S.  King,  Assistant  Surgeon,  United  States  Army. 

.1.  H.  Lendrum,  Brevet  captain,  third  ortillery. 

^.  Hamilton,  Lieutenant,  third  artillery. 

li.  G.  J.  Gibson.  Second  lieutenant,  third  artiller)/. 

Walter  M.  Booth. 

(¥  )  Tre\ty  M\de  and  Concluded  at  Dent  &  Vantine's  Crossings,  May  28, 1851, 
Between  O  M.  Wozencra^t,  United  States  Commissioner,  and  the  Chiefs 
AND  Head  Men  of  Iou-ol-Umnes,  Wechillas,  &c.  Tribes  of  Indians. 

\  treatv  of  peac(^  and  friendship,  made  and  concluded  at  Dent  &  Vantine's  Cross- 
ings   on  the  Stanislaus  river,  (California,  ])etween  the  commissioner  plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  chiefs,  captains  and  heac 
men  of  the  lou-ol-umne,   We-chiUa,   Su-caah,   Co-to-planemis,   (  hap-pah-sims  and 
Sage-wom-nes  tribes,  of  the  other  part. 
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Article  1.  The  several  tribes  or  bands  above  mentioned  do  acknowledge  the 
United  States  to  be  the  sole  and  absolute  sovereign  of  all  the  soil  and  territory  ceded 
to  them  by  a  treaty  of  peace  made  between  them  and  the  republic  of  Mexico. 

Art.  2.  The  said  tribes  or  bands  acknowledge  themselves,  jointly  and  severally, 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction,  authority  and  protection  of  the  United  States,  and 
hereby  bind  themselves  hereafter  to  refrain  from  the  commission  of  all  acts  of  hostility 
and  aggression  towards  the  government  or  citizens  thereof,  and  to  live  on  terms  of 
peace  and  friendship  among  themselves,  and  with  all  other  Indian  tnbes  which  are 
now  or  may  come  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  tt   •+  j 

Art.  3.  lest  the  peace  and  friendship  hereby  established  between  the  Lniteci 
States  and  the  said  tribes  be  interrupted  by  the  misconduct  of  individuals,  it  is 
expressly  agreed  that  for  injuries  on  either  side  no  private  revenge  or  retaliation  shall 
take  place,  but  instead  thereof  complaint  shall  be  made  by  the  party  aggrieved  to 
the  other  through  the  Indian  agent  of  the  United  States  in  their  district,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  investigate  and,  if  practicable,  to  adjust  the  difficulty;  or  in  case  oj 
acts  of  violence  being  committed  upon  the  person  or  property  of  a  citizen  ot  tlie  Unitea 
States  by  an  Indian  or  Indians  belonging  to  or  harbored  by  either  of  said  tnbes,  tne 
party  charged  with  the  commission  of  the  crime  shall  be  promptly  delivered  up  to  tHe 
civil  authorities  of  the  State  of  (California  for  trial;  and  in  case  the  crime  has  been 
committed  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the  person  or  property 
of  an  Indian  or  Indians  of  either  of  said  tribes,  the  agent  shall  take  all  proper  measures 
to  bring  the  offender  or  offenders  to  jusrice  in  the  same  way.  ,     •,  4a 

Art  4.  To  promote  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  said  tribes  or  bands,  it  is 
hereby  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  following  districts  ot  country  m  the  State  ot 
California  shall  be  and  is  hereby  set  apart  forever  for  the  sdIc  use  and  of  ciipancy  of 
the  aforesaid  tribes,  to  mt:  beginning  at  an  acute  bend  of  the  river  about  ha  a  mi  e 
distant  from  and  aboye  this  place,  running  thence  m  a  due  line  to  the  elbows  ot 
Toulumne,  opposite  the  point  fixed  in  the  former  treaty,  and  running  down  in  a 
straight  line  eight  miles  on  s^id  river,  from  thence  across  the  Stanislaus  nyer  on  a 
line  mrallel  with  the  first,  thence  up  the  middle  of  said  nver  to  place  ot  beginmng,  to 
haye  and  to  hold  the  said  district  of  country  for  the  so  e  use  and  occupancy  of  said 
Indian  tribes  forever;  Provided,  that  there  is  reserved  to  the  government  ot  the 
United  States  the  right  of  way  over  any  portion  of  said  terntory,  and  ^  f  .J^^f^^J  ^o  estab^^ 
lish  and  maintain  any  military  post  or  posts,  public  buildings,  school-houses,  houses 

or  age^^^^   teachers,  and  such  otLrs  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  their  use  or   he 
prot^tion  of  the  Indians^    T^^e^  l:!!r^I^t::^^.^i.lSX  SS  ^S^ 


'ssly  unciersrooa  una  siipumt^^ii,  I'i**^  v..^,  x.^...  v..    ..-^t   --^ —  , 

does  not  include  the  right  of  ferriage  free  of  toll  on  the  ^vers  within  or  bounding  sad 
reservation  to  persons  other  than  those  in  the  service  or  employ  of  the  Imited  St<  U-s 
Ihe  litter,  however,  shall  pass  free  of  toll;  the  said  femes  to  be.  under  the  control  ot 
the  a-'ent  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  bands  and  trilies  of  Indians. 

All?.  5.  To  aid  the  said  tribes  or  bands  in  their  subsistence  wliile  remoying  to  and 
making  their  settlement  upon  the  said  reservation,  the  United  States  in/wlchtion 
tothe  numerous  and  valuable  presents  made  to  them  at  this  council,  will  furnish  them 
free  of  Zrge,  with  four  hundred  head  of  beef-cattle  to  average  each  f.ve  hundred 
pounds,  tw-o  hundred  sacks  flour  of  one  hundred  pounds  each,  and  two  hundred 
head  of  seats  within  the  term  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  this  treaty. 

Art  (i    As  eaily  as  convenient  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  the  President 

and^enate,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  with  a  «"X  FnUed^Stete  "  wfu 
BQiH  trihps  in  arnuirine  the  arts  and  habits  of  ciyilized  life,  the  Lnited  fetates  win 
Xo  iS  them  w  th  to  following  articles,  (to  be  divided  aniong  them  by  the 
aeTnt  according  to  their  respective  numbers  and  wants)  during  the  two  years  suc- 
ceeding the  safd  ratification,  viz:  one  pair  strong  pantaloons  and  one  red  flannel 

shfrtTo'r  each  man  and  boy;  one  linsey  gown  for  tfl^rn'Vml^Scoteh  thread^ 
vards  calico  one  thousand  yards  ))rown  sheetings,  ten  pounds  bcotcn  tnreaa, 
two  dozen  pairs  assorted  scissors,  four  dozen  thimbfes,  three  thousand  needles,  one 
oT  Pt  M  bknket  for  each  man  and  woman  over  fifteen  years  of  age;  one  thousand 
Dmmds  kon  and  t  vo  hundr^  pounds  steel;  an.l  in  like  manner  for  the  first  >^ar 
W  the  nermanent  u^  of  the  said  tril)es,  and  as  their  oint  property,  vi/,:  twenty-five 
broid^nL^rand  o^  ste  li^^^  one  hundred  and  fifty  milch  cows  and  mne  bul  s, 
brooa  m.ires  ana  ""*;''.,    '  ,  .  chains,  four  work  mules  or  horses,  ten  ploughs 

l««nTd'sifes''tenSs  Lrnesa  te^^^  Beeds  of  all  proper  kinds  for  ,.lanting 

S  fivTchoppiS  axe     ten  m^ttoci  or  picks,  thirty-five  hatchets,  one  hundred 

^l^aKlte^t'difsre^^'be  tt  prcjefty  of  said  tribe,  and  no  part  or  portion 
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thereof  shall  be  killed,  exchanged,  sold,  or  otherwise  parted  v^ith,  without  the  consent 
''"^,,^,*T'Se°l^UeTsutes  will  also  employ  and  settle  amon^  said  tribes  at  or  near 

thei?Uns  or  setdements,  one  practical  farmer,  who  ^^f -f^'i^^t^ndus^rfo't^s  S 
onerations    with  two  aasisUnts,  men  of  practical  knowledge  and  industnous  JiaMts 
onrcarpenter    one  wheelwright,  one  blacksmith,  one  principal  school-  eacher,  and 
a^manv  assistaTteachers  as^h^  President  may  deem  proper  to  mstn.ct  said  trib^, 
in  readintr    writing,  &c.,  and  in  the  domestic  arts  upon  the  manual  labor  syatem 
aU  the  aboveTamed  workmen  and  t«achers  to  be  maintained  and  paid  by  the  Lnited 
States  for  the  period  of  five -years,  and  as  long  thereafter  as  the  President  shall  deem 
advT^ble      The   United  StZtes  ^11  alw  erect  suitable  school  houses,  shops  and 
dwelUngS'for  the  accommodation  of  the  schools,  teachers  and  mechanics  above  speci- 
fied, and  for  the  protection  of  the  public  property.  ,  .   .,    •    „„n<,ctive 
Art    8    The  chiefs  and  captains  aforesaid,  for  themselves  and  their  respective 
tribe  J' stipulate  to  be  active  and  vigilant  in  preventing  the  retreating  to  or  passing 
Kugh  the  district  of  country  assigned  them,  of  any  absconding  slaves  or  jugitaves 
from  fustice-  and  further  agree  to  use  all  necessary  exertion  to  apprehend  and  dehyer 
the  sime  to 'the  agent,  whf  shall  receive  orders  to  compensate  them  agreeably  to  the 
trouble  and  expenses  incurred. 

ADDITIONAL. 

Art  9.  For  and  in  consideration  of  the  uniform  friendly,  honest  and  meritorious 
deportment  of  Captain  Cornelius  towards  the  Amencan  citizens,  it  is  agreed  and 
stimilated  that  the  tract  of  land  on  which  he  now  resides  is  hereby  set  apart  for  the 
oirS  and  occupancy  of  himself  and  his  people,  but  not  as  a  grant  in  fee  simple 
hniinHpH  as  follows-  beeinning  at  a  point  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  louolumne 
river  one^uarKf  Se  be!ow  How's  ferry,  running  thence  down  said  nver  three 
miles'  thence  out  and  back  to  the  place  of  beginning,  embracing  a  square  of  three 
m  es-  and  Tn  further  consideration  of  his  appreciation  of  our  republican  form  o 
^otrnXnt   we  he'lby  present  him  with  an  American  flag,  it  being  the  first  request 

""Thes^e^JJkles^to'be  binding  on  the' contracting  parties  when  ratified  and  confirmed 
Vkv  tVip  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States.  i     re     j 

^In  testiw  wh^^^^       the  parties  have  hereunto  signed  their  names  and  affixed 
their  sea™^  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and  lifty-one.         ,  ^    ^    WOZENCRAFT,     [seal.] 


For  and  in  behalf  of  the  lou-ol-umnes, 

CORNELIUS,  his  x  mark. 
SALA-DO-NIA,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  We-Chillas. 

WE-CHILLA,  his  x  mark. 
JOSE-TRIN-I-DAD,  his  x  mark. 
LU-TEE-MA,  his  x  mark. 
FRANCISCO,  his  x  mark. 
NEN-TU-IA,  his  x  mark. 
MANUEL,  his  x  mark. 
IRAN-KA-LINO,  his  x  mark. 
MANUEL,  his  x  mark.     (Grande.) 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Suc-caahs. 

SUC-CAAH-KE,  his  x  mark. 
YOU-IT-KA,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Co-to-pla-ne-mis. 

PA-KI-NO,  his  X  mark. 
FE-RE-SETO.  his  x  mark. 


[seal.] 
[seal.] 


SEAL.] 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 


[seal.] 
[seal.] 


SEAL.] 
SEAL.] 
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For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Chap-pah-sims, 

FE-LIPPE,  his  x  mark. 
NI-CO-LAS,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Sage-wom-nes, 

YO-MIL-LO,  his  x  mark. 


SEAL 
SEAL 


;1 


[seal.] 


Signed,  sealed  and  delivered,  after  being  fully  explained,  in  presence  of— 
*  E.  8.  Lowell,  Secretary. 
A.  Johnson,  Agent. 
F.  Belcher, 
John  C.  Dent, 
S.  D.  Ent.  

^F  ^  Treaty  Made  and  Concluded  at  Camp  Union,  near  Yuba  River,  July  18, 

^^lisT^B^Era  M.  WozKKORArr,  United  States  I---  Do' etc  '  Tr  ™es 

Chiefs.  Captains,  and  Head  Men  of  the   Das-Pia,  Ya-Ma-Uo,  etc.,   iribes 

OF  Indians. 

A  treatv  of  Deace  and  friendship  made  and  concluded  at  Camp  Union,  near  the 
Y^arixSi  beCeen  the  United  States  Indian  Agent,  0  M,  Wozencraft,  of  the  one 
Dart  a"d  the  cMefs.  captains,  and  head  men  of  the  following  tribes,  viz:  Das-pia, 
Yamado,  Yol-la-mer,  \Vai-de-pa-can.  On-o-po-ma,  Mon-e-da,  Wan-muck,  Nem- 
shaw  Bem-pi,  Ya-cum-na  tribes,  of  the  other  part.  ^.       ,    ,        i        i„j„„  ti,„ 

\rtic!f  1  The  several  tribes  or  bands  above-mentioned  do  acknowledge  the 
United  sLes  to  be  the  sole  and  absolute  sovereign  of  all  the  soil  and  territory  ceded 
to  them  bv  a  treaty  of  peace  between  them  and  the  repub he  of  Mexico. 

Irt  ''^^he  sai^tribes  or  bands  acknowledge  themselves  jointly  and  fve^alW  under 
the  excfusive  iurisdiction,  authority  and  protection  of  the  Umted  States  and  hereby 
l•^f^Kl,^I?vpq  Waiter  to  refrain  from  the  commission  of  all  acts  of  hostility  and 
S^rt^sSrow^rdsThf  ^o™^^^^^^  or  citizen,  thereof^  and  to  Ij-  on^e^ms  o  peace 
a^H  friendshio  among  thenise  ves  and  with  all  other  Indian  tribes  wnicn  are.'lT 
o?mav  come  undT tie  protection  of  the  United  States;  and  furthermore  bind  to 

sel^e^toTnform  to,  andL  governed  by  the  l^ws  and/eguX- f  '^^  I"^^^'^  ^"'■^"'^' 

Se^fne  fiXnceoT^lfnedTeLtnoth^^^^ 

?wel  ^  rAUes  on  a  due"une  of  the  river;  from  thence  south  to  the  place  of  beginning 

tweU e^miies  on  a  uue  ,•  ^  ^  ^    f  country  for  the  sole  use  and  occupancy  of  said 

^ndfantr"Se^  forever     ProtS^^^^^^^^^^  reserved  to  the  government  .of  the 

?T  -It^  ItVtP,  the  riffht  of  wav  over  any  portion  of  said  territory,  and  the  right  to 
SSh  S  S^inS  any  miii^^^^  p^t  or  posts,  public  building  school  houses 

rrs^|rteft:  teache^and  s^^^  "irsaTdSesTblnX.  anTS  KS^ 
use  or  the  P^"*^^;*;"'?  «^  ^Jfn^^t^^"  ^  within  the  boundaries  of 

?hT&i"nuS  nt^vIJ^dSturb  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  free  use 

:SH£i^Sit^^S^  SeS-J^rtSn  trSS^^^^^^ 

?wo  hundred  (S  sacks  of  flour,  one  hundred  (100)  pounds  each,  within  the  term  of 

two  years  «'«- ^he  *i^te  of  t^^^^^^  ratification  of  this  treatv  by  the  President 

anfse|ate^TcSrS^^^^^^ 

said  t"bes  ^'y  ,^«»SLXlkS  a^^^^^^    ^  beT^ded  aiong  them  by  the  agent, 

:i^rgioia^^^^^ 

£tZlach"mlnlKo;?onT^^^^^^^^  and  giri,  four  thousand 
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yards  of  calico  and  one  thousand  yards  brown^he^ 

•two  dozen  pairs  of  scissors,  eight  f/^f  ^*j''"-J^^''J,d  wom^^^^  over  fifteen  (15)  years 
and  a  half  point  Mactanaw  blanket  for  ea,h  man  ana  wo  ^^^  .^^  j.^^ 

of  age.  four  thousand  pounds  of  iron  ^^^^  four  hundrea  pou  ^  ^^^^.^ 

manner  in  the  first  yea^.  i<^' ^^^  rZ^^rLdthreettM^^s    th^ee  hundred  milch 
property,  ^iz:  seventy-hve  bi-ood  mares  and  three  sm  ^^^  ^^^^.^^   ^^^,^^ 

their  towns  or  settlements,  one  practica  ^^^""fF-  J*^°  ^^^^^^^  industrious  habits, 

operations,  with  two  f«i?tants   men  of  pracUca^  knowied^^^^  ^^^ 

one  carpenter,  one  wheelwright   ^^^  blacksmith    one  prin^  p      .^^^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^ 

as  many  assistant  teachers  as  the  ^^'^fXmosdc  art!  upon  the  manual  labor  system; 
in  reading,  writing,  &c     and  in  the  domestic^  arts   upon  ^^^.^^^ 

all  the  above-named  workmen  and  tf*ff*°'',^^SeTarthe  President  shall  deem 
States  for  the  Period  of  five  years^nd  as  long  thereater  as  tn^ 

ad^dsable.    The  United  States  7l^';:"^[^.f„,.^"e,s  and  mechanics  above  specified, 
dwellings,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school  teacneis  anu 

and  for  the  protection  of  the  public  Property-  .     ^  ^j^  •  ^g  ^nd  affixed 

and  fifty-one.    .  q    jy^    WOZENCRAFT, 

c/niteJ  States  Indian  Agent. 


For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Das-pia. 

WEE-MAR,  his  x  mark. 


[seal.] 
[seal.] 


For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Ya-ma-do 

OI-TA,  his  X  mark. 

Yo-la-mir.  ,  r  ^».  i 

WAL-LE-PIE,  his  x  mark.  [seal.] 

Wai-de-pa-can.  fct^at  i 

KA-MA-LA,  his  x  mark.  [seal.] 

On-o-po-ma.  ,  r     .^  i 

MAN-ARCK,  his  x  mark.  [seal.] 

Mon-e-da.  .       ^  -^ 

WAL-LEM-HOOK,  his  x  mark,    [seal.] 

Wan-nuck.  r«T.*T  i 

YU-ME-AN,  his  x  mark.  [seal.] 

N em-Shaw.  ,  r     ..  i 

WAS-HI-MA,  his  x  mark.  [seal.] 

Bem-pi.  ,  r«r.At  i 

Tl-CO-LA,  his  x  mark.  [seal.j 

Sa-cum-na.  ^  , 

YO-LO,  his  X  mark.  [seal.] 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  after  being  fully  explained,  in  presence  of- 

Orv^niinF  ^TOi^EyLA^,  Lieutenant  first  dragoons,    ^    ,.      ^         •  «v^.^ 
(jEORGE  c^TONi^MAiN,  Commanding  escort  to  Indian  Commissioner. 

John  Campbell,  Assistant  Surgeon,  . 

juHw  V.  ^^^^^^  ^^  Indian  Commissioner. 

A  T.  Stirling.  ^    7.       ^ 

e'.  S.  Lowell,  Secretary,  U.  S.  Indian  Agency. 

ADBENDA.-It  is  understood  that  the  above^a^^^^^ 
Bear  river,  will  paas  between  Rough  ^^^^^  ?.^^f^  so?  it  will  deviate 
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tr  \  Treaty  Made  and  Concluded  at  Ridweu-'s  Ranch,  on  Chico  Creek,  August 

OF  Indians. 

A  t«.y  .1  peace  and  <"»<!*•£  r'tS'/.Trt'o  S' wSSSt",  K»" 

under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction,  ^  ^  '"^yi  ^^?^^f  P^*^^^^^^^  of  all  acts  of 

and  hereby  bind  themselves  hereafter  to  refrain  '~^.  P^^'\™g,j,,,f   and  to  live  on 
hostility  and  aggrepion  towards  the  govemme^  ^hf  « j^' ^  ^^^^^  ^^^,, 

terms  of  peace  and  «™ndship  among  themse^^^^^^         Mun  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

which  are  now  or  may  come  under  th\ P'^tecton  o'^he  Lni        ^^^^  ^^^  regulations 

r^etn'difnTuS  ^rS  p^ MldlhSr  by  tL  Congress  of  the  United 

^'t^.  3.  To  promote  the  -ttle-nt -d^^^^^^^^^^^  JJ 

is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  f'^l^'^T^^"^  fjistnct  oi  c^  ^^^^^^_ 

California,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  set  apart  for  *!,'<' ^^'K^  river,  tw..  miles 

said  tribe^  of  Indians,  to  wit:  <-<;'«'"f"""8/J- ^  P'^^^^,,;'^^^^^^^^^  to  the  northeast 
above  the  town  of  Hamilton,  and  extending  thence  »  ™;.^^',,|  ^^.^y  Henslev's 
comer  of  Neal's  grant,  thence  northwesterly  al.mg  the  boimcUr^^^  ,        ^^^^.^^^_ 

and  Bidwell's  grant  to  the  nor«  co^^^^^^^  ^        .^e 

easterly  six  miles,  thence  southeasterly  Pa™!^/,,^""  . .(,  Feather  river,  and  thence 
beginning  point  to  the  northeas  <:-X '^^^^'l^/^^.^^^^  there  is  reserved  to  the 
down  said  river  to  the  placxj  of  b^'f  °'!"?S/,,/J"^'7,t:'  .,nv  portion  of  said  territory, 
government  of  the  Unitc^l  States  *e  nght  of  way  over  a^^^  j^^^.j^.^^^ 

Ind  the  right  to  estab hsh  and  main^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  \       '^      ^ 

-^f  r^Ss'^TThlV^^^^^^^^ 

free  use  and  enjoyment  thereof.  subsistence  while  removing  to  and 

Art.  4.  To  aid  the  said  tribes  or  bands  in  ttors^^^  ^  .^  ^^,^.^. 

making  their  settlement  upon  *  >«    f  ^    e  e  vat  on    the  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

to  the  few  presents  made  then  at  this  ^°"'^;;;^„^.Wweight  five  hundred  (m))  pounds 

SX^rntSSSstl::;?^^^^^^^  VoU  cad,  withm  the  term  of 


rnis' them  wiVh  tile  following  articles,  to^^^^^ 
according  to  their  respective  number^  and  w^M^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^,^,^j  ^  „,  .,,  ,. 

ing  the  said  ratification,  viz.  one  P^^*^  f™"^,,  ',,,„,„„  „  and  girl,  two  thousand  yards 
each  man  and  hoy    one  l^n^^X  f^'^tln   \werv  Scotch  thread  and  one 

calico  and  five  luuidred  yards  bo^^nslea^^  dozen  pairs  scissors,  one  two  and  a 

thousand  needles,  ««  5^°^ "  f  .'^f  j^an  and  '''teen  (15)  years  ol  age 

half  point  Mackinaw  blanket  'o[„f^^i^?,^Sreel;  and  in  like  n.anner  m  the  first 
one  tliousand  pounds  iron,  oniV'^^tf,*!:^"!^^^",!  as  their  joint  property,  viz:  twenty- 
vear  for  the  permanent  use  «' V/^  ^L  iSlro  mlk'h  cows  and  six  bulls  four  yoke 
five  brood  mares  and  one  sta  I  on  one  ""^.'i^g  ^,  i,„,.ses,  twelve  ploughs  assorted 
work-cattle  with  yokes  and  clmins,  SIX  work  m^^^^^^  ^.^^^^  grindstones.    The 

sizes,  seventy-five  garden  or  !^"";/^°^%\Y,mo(;  and  lio  part  or  portion  thereoi  sial 
rkillTSnV;d:::id  o^r  £e?;t"  paSed  with  without  the  consent  and  direction 

^^it«he  united  States  wiU  aso  emp^^^^^^ 

their  towns  or  settlements,  one  practica  '^rme  jviio  ^^^^^^  i  ^^^^^  -^^^.^..om  habits; 
operations,  with  two  assistants  "^^'V"'  TC*;,  one  principal  school-teacher,  and  as 
one  carpenter,  one  wlieelAVT^ht  one  blacto  mtn,  ^^^  I  i^^  .^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^es  lu 
many  assistant  teachers  as  the  ITesiaeni  uio.y 
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reading,  writin,,  &c..  and  in  the  do.nesUc  af  XJ^.^tdri^ptd  l>y  tlif  "nked 
the  a]>ove-named  workmen  and  teachers  *"  ^"^^^X^ts  the  President  shall  deem 
States  for  the  period  of  five  years,  ^{}da«Jong  thereafter  as  t  shops  and 

advisable.  The  United  States  7,1", ^^  °J\^'*,£  a^^^ 
dwelling  for  the  accommodation  of  the  scliool-teacners  auu 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  public  P^pertv.  ^^  ^f^^ed 

and  fifty-one.  q    m.  WOZENC^RAFT, 

United  States  Indian  Anent. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Mi-chop-da. 

LUCK- Y- AN,  Ilia  x  mark.  [seal.| 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Es-kuin. 

MO-LA-YO,  his  x  mark.  [seal.] 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Ho-lo-lu-pi. 

WrS-MUCK,  his  X  mark.  [seal.] 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  To-to. 

WE-NO-KE,  his  x  mark.  [seal.] 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Su-nus. 

WA-TEL-LI,  his  x  mark.  [seal.] 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Che-no. 

YO-LO-SA,  his  x  mark.  [seal.] 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Bat-si. 

YON-NI-CHI-NO,  his  x  mark.        [seal.] 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Ynt-duc. 

SO-MIE-LA,  his  x  mark.  [seal.] 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Sim-sa-wa . 

PO-MA-KO,  his  x  mark.  [seal.] 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  after  being  fully  explained,  in  presence  of- 
Edw    H    FiTZQERALV,  Brevet  major  first  dragoons. 
George  Stoneman,  Lieutmant  first  dragoons 
Thomas  Wright,  second  lieutenant  second  infantry. 
J.  Budwell. 

THE  Noe-Ma,  &c.,  Tribes  ok  Indians. 

vi.:  Noi.ma  ^;"«^7^v3%a^d'J'"'tri^^^^^  mentioned  do  acknowledge  the 

T^t^JSte  Jo  Ltt^eToleS  absolute  sovereign  of  all  the  territory  ceded  to  them 

Art.  2.  The  said  tp^.e^,  0'^.^*°^^,.^*=^^^^^  of  the  United  States,  and 

S^rtbVMnSSrSiSr  ^tSfro^  ff  commission  of  all  acts  of  hostility 
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and  agijresnon  towards  the  government  or  citizen**  thereof,  and  to  live  on  t(»rms  of 
peace  and  friendship  among  themselves  and  with  all  other  Indian  tri»)e^  which  are 
now  or  may  come  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States;  and,  furthermore,  bind 
them'^elve>'  to  conform  to  and  he  governed  hy  the  hiws  and  re«xulation>^  of  the  Indian 
hureau,  made  and  provided  therefor  hy  the  ('ongress  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  3.  To  promote  the  settU^ment  and  improvement  of  said  tribes  or  hands,  it  is 
hereby  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  following  district  of  country,  in  the  State  of 
California,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  set  apart  forever,  for  the  sole  u-e  and  occupancy  of 
the  aforesaid  tribe-?  or  bands,  to  wit:  commencing  at  a  point  at  the  mouth  of  Ash  creek, 
on  the  Sacramento  river,  running  up  the  east  branch  of  said  river  twenty-five  miles, 
thence  on  a  line  due  north  to  the  Pitt  fork  of  the  said  river,  thence  down  said  river 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  upon  by  both  parties  that  the  tribe-!  or  bands 
of  Indians  living  upon  the  Shasta,  Nevada,  and  Coast  ranges  shall  be  included  in  the 
said  re-ervation;  and  should  said  hands  not  come  in,  then  the  provi-^ions,  &c.  as  set 
apart  in  this  treatv,  to  be  reduced  in  a  ratio  commensurate  with  the  number  signing 
said  treatv;  Provided^  that  there  is  re  erved  to  the  United  States  jjovernment  the  right 
of  way  over  any  portion  of  said  territory,  and  the  right  to  establish  any  military  post 
or  post«,  public  buildings,  schoolhou^es,  houses  for  agents,  teachers,  and  such  others 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  their  u^e  or  the  protection  of  the  Indians. 

The  said*  tribes  or  bands,  and  each  of  them,  hereby  engage  that  they  will  never 
claim  anv  other  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  nor  ever  disturb 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  free  u-e  and  enjoyment  thereof. 

Art.  4.  To  aid  the  said  tribes  or  bands  in  their  subsistence  while  removing  to  and 
making  their  settlement  upon  the  said  reservation,  the  United  States,  in  addition  to 
the  few  pre  ents  made  them  at  this  council,  will  furnish  them,  free  of  charge,  with 
five  hundred  head  of  beef-cattle  to  average  in  weight  five  hundred  pounds,  and 
seventv-five  sacks  of  flour  of  one  hundred  pounds  each,  within  the  term  of  two  years 

from  the  date  of  thi^  treaty.  i      .,     r»      •  i      ^ 

Art  5  A<  early  as  convenient  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  the  Fresident 
and  Senate,  in  consideration  of  the  premi-es  and  with  a  sincere  de-nre  to  encourage 
said  tribes  in  acquiring  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilized  life,  the  United  States  will- 
also  furnish  them  with  the  following  articles,  to  be  divided  among  them  by  the  agent 
according  to  their  respective  numbers  and  wants,  during  each  of  the  two  years  succeed- 
\n^  the  said  ratification,  viz:  one  pair  strong  pantaloons  and  one  red  flannel  shirt  tor 
each  man  and  boy,  one  lin-ev  gown  for  each  woman  and  girl,  two  thousand  vards 
calico  and  five  hundred  yards  brown  sheeting,  twenty  pounds  Scotch  thread  and  one 
thousand  needles,  six  dozen  thimbles,  two  dozen  pairs  scissors,  one  2i-point  Mackinaw 
blanket  for  each  man  and  woman  over  fifteen  years  of  age;  one  thousand  pounds  iron, 
one  hundred  pounds  steel;  and  in  like  manner  in  the  first  year  for  the  permanent  use 
of  said  tribes,  and  as  their  joint  property,  viz:  seventy-five  brood-mares  and  four  stal- 
lions three  hundred  milch  cows  and  sixteen  bulls,  four  yoke  work-cattle  with  yokes 
and  chains,  ten  work-mule^  or  horses,  twelve  ploughs  assorted  sizes,  seventy-tive 
<rarden  or  corn  hoes,  twenty -five  spades  and  four  grind-stones.  ,.      .i,        * 

The  stock  enumerated  above  and  the  product  thereof;  and  no  part  or  portion  thereof 
shall  be  killed,  exchanged,  Fold  or  otherwise  parted  with,  without  the  consent  and 

direction  of  the  agent.  •  j  ^  -u        +  .^a  r^^oi. 

Art  ()  The  United  States  will  also  employ  and  settle  among  said  tribes,  at  and  near 
their  towns  or  settlements,  one  practical  farmer,  who  shall  superintend  all  agricultural 
operations  with  two  assistants,  men  of  practical  knowledge  and  industnous  habits;  one 
wheelwright,  one  carpenter,  one  blacksmith,  one  principal  school  teacher,  and  as  many 
assistant  teachers  as  the  President  may  deem  proper  to  instnict  said  tnbesm  reading 
wTiting,  &c..  and  in  the  domestic  arts  upon  the  manual  labor  system.  AH  the  above 
named  workmen  and  teachers  to  be  maintained  and  paid  by  the  United  States  for  the 
period  of  five  vears,  and  as  long  thereafter  a«  the  President  may  deem  advisable 

The  United  States  will  also  erect  suitable  school -houses,  shops  and  dwellings  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  school  teachers  and  mechanics  above  mentioned,  and  for  the 

^Tn^^e^t^Jny  w^^^  have  hereunto  signed  their  names  and  affixed 

their  seals,  this  sixteenth  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

0.  M.  WOZENCRAFT,     [seal.] 
United  States  Indian  agent. 


For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Noi-ma. 

OIS-NO,  his  X  mark. 
For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Noe-ma. 

CHIP-CHIN,  his  x  mark. 


[seal.] 
[seal.] 
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For  and  in  behalf  of  the   Y-lac-ca. 
CHA-00-SA,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  No-me.. 
CIIIP-CHO-CHI-CAS,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Noi-me. 
NEM-KO-DE,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Oy-lac-ca. 

NUM-TE-RA-RE-MAN,  his  x  mark. 
PAN-TE-LAS,  hi'^  x  mark. 
DO-HI-WI-CKA-LA,  his  x  mark. 
NUM-TE-RE-MUCK,  his  x  mark. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered,  after  being  fully  explained  in  the  presence  of — 

J.  McKiNSTRY,  Brevet  major  U.  S,  army, 
S.  B.  Shelden,  * 

Alexander  Love. 


[seal.] 
[seal.} 
[seal.] 


[seal.] 
[seal.] 
[seal.] 
[seal.] 


(I).  Treaty  Made  and  Concluded  at  Camp  Colus,  on  Sacramento  River, 
California,  September  9,  1851,  Between  0.  M.  Wozencraft,  United  States 
Indian  Agent,  and  the  Chiefs,  Captains,  and  Head  Men  of  the  Colus, 
WiLLAYS,  &c.,  Tribes  of  Indians. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  concluded  at  Camp  Colus,  on  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  California,  between  the  United  States  Indian  Aeent,  0.  M.  Wozencraft. 


acknowledge 

United  States  to  be  the  sole  and  absolute  sovereign  of  all  the  soil  and  territory  ceded 
to  them  by  a  treaty  of  peace  made  between  them  and  the  republic  of  Mexico. 

Art.  2.  The  said  tribes  or  bands  acknowledge  themselves,  jointly  and  severally, 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction,  authority  and  protection  of  the  United  States,  and 
hereby  bind  themselves  hereafter  to  refrain  from  the  commission  of  all  acts  of  hostility 
and  aggression  toward  the  government  or  citizens  thereof,  and  to  live  on  terms  of 
peace  and  friendship  among  themselves,  and  all  other  Indians  which  are  now  or 
may  come  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  3.  To  promote  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  said  tribes  or  banc^s,  it  is 
hereby  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  following  distiicts  of  country  in  the  State  of 
California  shall  be  and  is  hereby  set  apart  forever,  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
aforesaid  tribes  or  bands,  to-wi't:  commencing  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sacramento 
river,  at  a  point  where  the  northern  line  of  Sutter's  claim  is  said  to  strike  said  river, 
running  out  in  said  line  in  an  easterly  direction  three  miles;  thence  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  fifteen  miles  to  a  point  within  three  miles  of  the  Sacramento  river;  from 
said  point  in  a  line  due  west  to  the  Sacramento  river,  and  from  said  point  up  said 
river  to  the  point  of  beginning.  It  is  furthermore  imderstood  and  agreed  upon  by 
both  parties  that  the  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  living  upon  the  adjacent  coast  range, 
on  the  Sacramento  river  from  the  mouth  of  Stone  creek  to  the  junction  of  Feather  and 
Sacramento  rivers,  and  on  Feather  river  to  the  mouth  of  Yuba  river,  shall  be  included 
in  the  said  reservation;  and  should  said  bands  not  come  in,  then  the  provisions,  &c., 
as  set  apart  in  this  treaty,  to  be  reduced  in  a  ratio  commensurate  with  the  numbers 
signing  the  treaty.  Provided,  That  there  is  reserved  to  the  Ilnited  States  government 
the  right  of  way  over  any  portion  of  said  territory,  and  the  right  to  establish  and 
maintain  any  military  post,  public  building,  school-house,  houses  for  agents,  teachers, 
and  such  others  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  their  use  or  the  protection  of  the  Indi- 
ans. The  said  tribes  or  bands,  and  each  of  them,  hereby  engage  that  they  will  never 
claim  any  other  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  nor  ever  disturb 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  free  use  and  enjoyment  thereof. 

Aht.  4.  To  aid  the  said  tribes  or  bands  in  their  subsistence  while  removing  to  and 
making  allotments  upon  the  said  reservation,  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the 
few  presents  made  to  them  at  this  council,  will  furnish  them,  free  of  charge,  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  (250)  head  of  beef-cattle  to  average  in  weight  five  hundred 
(500)  pounds,  seventy-five  (75)  sacks  flour  one  hundred  (100)  pounds  each,  within 
the  term  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  this  treaty. 
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Art.  5.  As  early  as  convenient  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  the  President 
and  Senate,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  encourage 
said  tribes  in  acquiring  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilized  life,  the  Ignited  States  will 
also  furnish  them  with  the  following  articles,  (to  be  divided  among  them  by  the 
agent  according  to  their  respective  numbers  and  wants,)  during  each  of  the  two  years 
succeeling  the  said  ratification,  viz:  one  pair  strong  pantaloons  and  one  red  flannel 
shirt  for  each  man  and  boy;  one  linaev  gown  for  each  woman  and  girl,  one  thousand 
yards  calico,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  brown  sheeting,  ten  pounds  Scotch 
thread  and  five  hundred  nee^Ues,  three  dozen  thimbles  and  one  dozen  pairs  of  scissors, 
one  two  and  a  half  point  Mackinaw  blanket  for  each  man  and  woman  over  fifteen 
years  of  age;  five  hundred  pounds  iron  and  fifty  pounds  steel;  and  in  like  manner  in 
the  first  vear  for  the  permanent  use  of  said  tribes,  and  as  their  joint  ])roperty,  viz: 
fortv  brood-mares  and  three  stallions,  one  hundred  and  fifty  milch  cows  and  eight 
bulls,  two  yoke  of  work  cattle  with  yokes  and  chains,  five  work  mules  or  horses, 
eleven  ploughs  assorted  sizes,  fortv-five  garden  or  corn  hoes,  thirteen  spades,  and  two 
grindstones.  Of  the  stock  enumerated  above,  and  the  product  thereof,  no  part  or 
portion  shall  be  killed,  exchanged,  sold,  or  otherwise  parted  with,  without  the  consent 
and  direction  of  the  agent.  . ,      -i  4. 

Art.  6.  The  United  States  will  also  supply  and  settle  among  said  tribes,  at  or 
near  their  towns  or  settlements,  one  practical  farmer,  who  shall  superintend  all  agri- 
cultural operations,  with  two  assistants,  men  of  practical  knowledge  and  industnous 
habits;  one  carpenter,  one  wheelwright,  one  blacksmith,  one  principal  school-teacher, 
and  as  many  assistant  teachers  as  the  President  may  deem  proper  to  instruct  said 
tribes,  in  reading,  writing,  &c.,  and  in  the  domestic  arts  upon  the  manual  labor  svs- 
tem;  all  the  above  named  workmen  and  teachers  to  be  maintained  and  paicl  by  the 
United  States  for  the  period  of  five  years,  and  as  long  thereafter  as  the  President 
shall  deem  advisable.  The  United  States  will  also  erect  suitable  school  houses, 
shops  and  dwellings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  schools,  teachers  and  mechanics 
above  mentioned,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  public  property. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  ])arties  have  hereunto  signed  their  names  and  attixed 
their  seals,  this  ninth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Ford  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-one.     '  ^    ^^    WOZENCRAFT, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Colus, 

SCI-OAC,  his  X  mark,  [seal.] 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Willays. 

HO-OAK,  his  x  mark.  [sral.] 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Co-he-na. 

LOUIS,  his  X  mark.  [seal.] 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Tat-nah, 

IIOO-KA-TA,  his  x  mark,    [seal.] 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Cha. 

LA-LOOK,  his  x  mark.         [seal.] 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Doc-duc. 

MI-KA-LA,  his  x  mark.        [seal.] 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Cham-met-co. 

WI-TE-BUS,  his  x  mark,      [seal.] 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Toc'de. 

CO-NE,  his  X  mark.  [seal.] 

J^igned,  sealed,  and  delivered,  after  being  fully  explained,  in  presence  of- 
Thomas  Wright,  Second  Lieutenant.  2d  infantry,  Commanding  escort. 
(•.  D.  Semple. 
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(J  )  Tke\ty  M\i)E  \\d  Concluded  at  the  Fork  of  the  Cosumnes  Rivek,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1851,  Between  O.  M.  Wozencraft,  United  States  Indian  Agent 
AND  THE  Chiefs,  (^^ptains,  and  Head  Men  of  the  Cu-lu,  Yas-si,  etc.,  Iribes 
of  Indians. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  concluded  at  the  fork  of  Cosumnes 
river,  between  the  United  States  Indian  Agent,  0.  M.  Wozencraft,  of  the  one  part, 
and  the  chiefs,  captains,  and  head  men  of  the  tollowmg  tribes,  viz:  Cu-lu,  ^as-si, 
Loc-lum-ne,  and  Wo-pum-nes.  .  4.i,^tt,.u^.i 

Article  1.  The  several  tribes  or  bands  above  mentioned  do  acknowledge  the  United 
States  to  be  the  sole  and  absolute  sovereign  of  all  the  soil  and  territory  ceded  to  them 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  between  them  and  the  republic  of  Mexico.     .     ,  ,  „ 

Art  2  The  said  tribes  or  bands  acknowledge  themselves  jointly  and  severally 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction,  authority  and  protection  of  the  United  States  and 
hereby  bind  themselves  hereafter  to  refrain  from  the  commission  of  all  acts  ot  hostility 
and  aggression  towards  the  government  or  citizens  thereof,  and  to  live  on  terms  ot 
peace  and  friendship  among  themselves  and  with  all  other  Indian  tnbes  which  are 
now  or  may  come  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States;  and  furthermore  bind 
themselves  to  conform  to,  and  be  governed  by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  made  and  provided  therefor  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  htates. 

Art.  3.  To  promote  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  siid  tribes  or  bands,  it  is 
hereby  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  following  district  of  country  in  the  State  ot 
California  shall  be  and  is  hereby  set  apart  forever  for  the  sole  use  and  occupancy  ot 
the  aforesaid  tribes  of  Indians,  to  wit:  commencing  at  a  point  on  the  (^osumnes  river, 
on  the  western  line  of  the  county,  running  south  on  and  by  said  line  to  its  terminus, 
running  east  on  said  line  twenty-five  miles,  thence  north  to  the  middle  tork  ot  the 
Cosumnes  river,  down  said  stream  to  the  place  of  beginning;  to  have  and  to  hold  the 
said  district  of  country  for  the  sole  use  and  occupancy  of  said  Indian  tribes  lorever 
Provided  That  there  is  reserved  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  the  right  ot 
way  over  any  portion  of  said  territory,  and  the  right  to  establish  and  maintain  any 
military  post  or  posts,  public  buildings,  school -houses,  houses  for  agents,  teachers, 
and  such  others  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  their  use  or  the  protection  ot  the 
Indians     The  said  tribes  or  bands,  and  each  of  them,  hereby  engage  that  they  will 
never  claim  any  other  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  nor  ever  dis- 
turb the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  free  use  and  enjoyment  thereof. 

Art  4    To  aid  the  said  tribes  or  bands  in  their  subsistence,  while  removing  to  and 
making  their  settlement  upon  the  said  reservation,  the  United  States,  in  addition  to 
the  few  presents  made  them  at  this  council,  will  furnish  them,  free  of  charge,  with 
five  hundred  (500)  head  of  beef  cattle,  to  average  in  weight  five  hundred  (500)  pounds 
two  hundred  (200)  sacks  of  flour,  one  hundred  (100)  pounds  each,  within  the  term  ot 
two  years  from  the  date  of  this  treaty.        g     .^      .        ,  ,,  .    ^      .    i_    xi,    -d      -^     <- 
Art  5    As  early  as  convenient  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  the  President 
•    and  Senate,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  with  a  sincere  ^es^^^^  to  e^^^^^^^^^ 
said  tribes  in  acquiring  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilized  life,  the  United  States  will  also 
furnish  them  with  the  following  articles,  to  be  divided  among  them  by  the  agent, 
according  to  their  respective  numbers  and  wants,  during  each  of  the  two  years  suc- 
ceeding the  said  ratification,  viz:  (me  pair  of  strong  pantaloons  and  one  red  flannel 
shirt  for  each  man  and  boy,  one  linsey  goWn  for  each  woman  and  girl,  Jour  thousand 
vards  of  calico  and  one  thousand  yards  brown  sheeting,  forty  pounds  Scotch  thread 
two  dozen  pairs  of  scissors,  eight  dozen  thimbles,  three  thousand  needles  one  two  and 
a  half  point  Mackinaw  blanket  for  each  man  and  woman  over  fifteen  (15)  years  ot  age, 
four  thousand  pounds  of  iron  and  four  hundred  pounds  of  steel,  and  m  like  manner 
in  the  first  year,  for  the  permanent  use  of  the  said  tribes,  and  as  their  joint  property 
viz-  seventy-five  brood  mares  and  three  stallions,  three  hundred  milch  cows  and 
eighteen  bulls,  twelve  yoke  of  work  cattle  with  yokes  and  chains,  twelve  work  mules 
or  horses,  twenty-five  ploughs,  assorted  sizes,  two  hundred  garden  or  corn  hoes  eighty 
spades,  twelve  grindstones.    Of  the  stock  enumerated  above,  and  the  product  thereof, 
no  part  or  portion  shall  be  killed,  exchanged,  sold,  or  othervN'ise  parted  with,  without 
the  consent  and  direction  of  the  agent  •  w   u         ^     .       ,,, 

Art  6  The  United  States  will  also  employ  and  settle  among  said  tribes,  at  oi  neai 
their  towns  or  settlements,  one  practical  farmer,  who  sliall  superintend  all  agricultural 
oDcrations  with  two  a^ssistants,  men  of  practical  knowledge  and  industrious  habits 
one  carpenter,  one  wheelwright,  one  blacksmith,  one  principal  school-teacher  and 
as  many  assistant  teachers  as  Ihe  President  may  deem  proper  to  instruct  said  tnbes 
in  reading,  writinir,  &c.,  and  in  the  domeslic  arts,  upon  the  manual  labor  system; 
all  the  above-named  workmen  and  teachers  to  be  maintaineo  and  paid  by  the  I  nited 
States  for  the  perio.l  live  years,  and  as  long  thereafter  as  the  President  shall  ueem 
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a<lvisable.  The  United  States  will  also  erect  suitable  school-houses,  shops  and  dwell- 
ings, for  the  accommodation  of  the  school  teachers  and  mechanics  above  specified, 
and 'for  the  protection  of  the  public  property.  .  ^     (u     a 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  parties  have  hereunto  signed  their  names  and  athxed 
their  seals  this  eighteenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-one.  ^  ^^  WOZENCRAFT, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 


For  and  in  behalf  of  the  (hi-hi. 

MI-ON-QUISH,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Yas-si. 

SAN-TEA-GO,  his  x  mark. 


[seal.] 
[seal.] 
[seal.] 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Loc-lum-ne. 

POL-TUCK,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Wo-pum-nes. 

HIN-COY-E,  his  x  mark. 
MAT-TAS,  his  x  mark. 
HOL-LOH,  his  x  mark. 
BOY-ER,  his  x  mark. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered,  after  being  fully  explained,  in  presence  of— 
Flavel  Belcher. 

J.  B.  McKlNNIE. 

William  Bhoad. 

(K  )  Treaty  Made  and  Concluded  at  the  Village  of  Temecula,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, January  5,  1852,  Between  the  United  States  Indian  Agent,  U.  M. 
Wozencraft,  and  the  Chiefs,  Captains  and  Head  Men  of  the  San  Louis 
Key,    Kah-we-as,   and   the   Co-com-cah-ras   Tribes   of   Indians. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  concluded  at  the  village  of  Teniecula, 
California,  between  the  United  States  Indian  Agent,  O.  M.  Wozencraft,  of  the  one 
part,  and  the  captains  and  head  men  of  the  following  nations,  viz:  The  nation  of  ban 
Louis  Rey  Indians,  the  Kah-w^-as,  and  the  tribe  of  Co-c6m-cah-ras 

Article  1  The  several  nations  above  mentioned  do  acknowledge  the  United  states 
to  be  the  sole  and  absolute  sovereigns  of  all  the  soil  and  territory  ceded  to  them  by  a 
treaty  of  peace  made  between  them  and  the  republic  of  Mexico. 

Art  2  The  said  nations  of  Indians  acknowledge  themselves  jointly  and  severally, 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction,  authority  and  protection  of  the  United  States  and 
hereby  bind  themselves  hereafter  to  refrain  from  the  commission  of  all  acts  ot  hostilitv 
and  aggression  towards  the  government  or  citizens  thereof,  and  to  live  on  terms  ot 
peace  and  friendship  among  themselves,  and  with  all  other  Indian  tribes  which  are 
now  or  may  come  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States;  and  furthermore  bind 
themselves  to  conform  to  and  be  governed  by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Indian 
bureau,  made  and  provided  therefor  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

Art  3  To  promote  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  said  nations,  it  is  hereby 
stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  following  district  of  country  m  the  State  of  <  aliform  a 
shin  be  and  is  hereby  set  apart  forever,  for  the  sole  use  and  occupancy  of  the  afore- 
said nations  of  Indians,  still  reserving  to  the  government  of  the  Umted  /states  all 
minerals  found  thereon,  to  wit:  commencing  at  the  ^o^l^hwest  corner  o  the  San 
Jacinto  grant,  and  running  along  the  southern  and  ea^stern  line  of  the  same  to  the  San 
Gorgonio  grant;  thence  running  along  the  southern  and  eastern  line  of  ^he  same  to 
the  northeastern  corner  thereof;  thence  due  east  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  S  erra 
Nevada  mountain;  thence  on  a  southerly  straight  line  m  the  general  ^ijection  of  the 
base  of  said  mountain  to  a  point  due  east  of  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  grant  of 
San  Jos^  del  Valle-  thence  due  west  to  said  corner;  thence  along  the  northeastern  line 
of  the  same  to  the  northwestern  corner;  thence  on  a  direct  line  to  the  southern  corner 
of  the  grant  of  Temecula;  thence  running  around  said  grant,  including  it  by  west 
north  and  east,  to  its  northeastern  corner,  and  from  thence  on  a  straight  line  to  the 
Place  of  beginning  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  district  of  country  lor  the  sole  use 
£  occupfic^^^  Indian  nations  forever:  Provided,  That  there  is  reserved  to 

the  crovernment  of  the  United  States  the  right  of  way  over  any  portion  of  said  territory , 
and^'the  ridit  to  establish  and  maintain  any  military  post  or  posts,  public^buik.ings, 
school-houses,  houses  for  agents,  teachers,  and  school  purposes,  and  such  others  as 
they  mav  deem  necessary  for  its  uses  or  the  protection  of  the  Indians,     ihe  said 
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nations  and  their  tribes,  and  each  of  them  herebv  engage  that  they  will  never  claim 
any  other  lands  w-ithin  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  nor  ever  disturb  the 
neonle  of  the  United  States  in  the  free  use  and  enioyment  thereot. 
'^ Tht.  4.  To  aid  the  said  nations  of  Indians  in  their  subsistence  ^hie  removing  to 
and  making  their  settlement  upon  the  said  reservation  the  United  States  will  furn«h 
them,  free  of  all  charge,  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  head  »f  ^ef  ;'^^"le  to  a^l 
in  weight  five  hundred  pounds,  three  hundred  and  fifty  sacks  of  flour  of  one  hundred 
pounds  each,  within  the  term  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  this  treaty  p,    -^.^x 

Art  5  As  eariv  as  convenient  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  the  President 
and  Senate,  in  coLideration  of  the  premises,  and  ^y.^.* ,% «f -^f  e/,^,^*"  ^,^,7^ 
said  nations  in  acquiring  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilized  lite,  the  ynj;^ed  States  will 
also  furnish  them  ^th  the  following  articles,  (to  be  divided  among  Jhem  by  the  agent 
according  to  their  respective  numbers  and  wants,)  during  each  of  the  two  years  sue 
ceeding  the  said  ratification,  viz:  one  pair  strong  pantaloons  and  "ne  red  flani^el  shirt 
for  each  man  and  boy ;  one  linsey  gown  for  each  woman  and  giri ;  seven  thousand  yards 
calico,  seventeen  hundred  yards  of  brown  sheeting,  seventy  P^^n^ls  Scotch  thread, 
four  dozen  pairs  of  scissors,  fourteen  dozen  thimbles,  five  tl^«"«and  needles  one  two 
and  a  half  point  Mackinaw  blanket  for  each  man  and  woman  over  fifteen  years  "t  age 
seven  thousand  pounds  of  iron  and  six  thousand  pounds  of  steel;  ^nd  in  like  manner 
in  the  first  vear  for  the  permanent  use  of  said  tnbes,  and  as  their  joint  property,  viz. 
one  hundred  and  thirty  brood-mares  and  seven  stallions,  six  hundred  young  cows, 
thirty-six  bulls,  twenty  yoke  of  working  oxen  with  yokes  and  chains,  twenty  work 
mules  or  horses,  forty-two  ploughs,  assorted  sizes,  three  hundred  and  forty  com  hoes, 
one  hundred  and  forty  spades,  and  twenty  grindstones.  Of  the  «t?fk  enumerated 
above,  and  the  product  thereof,  no  part  or  portion  shall  be  killed,  exchanged,  sold,  or 
otherwise  i)arted  with,  without  the  consent  and  direction  of  the  agent. 

Art  6  The  United  States  will  also  employ  and  settle  among  said  nations  at  or 
near  their  towns  or  settlements,  one  practical  farmer,  who  shall  superintend  all  agri- 
cultural operations,  with  two  assistants,  men  of  practical  knowledge  and  industrious 
habits;  one  carpenter,  one  wheelwright,  one  blacksmith,  one  principal  school-teacher 
and  as  many  assistant  teachers  as  the  President  may  deem  proper  to  instruct  said 
nations  in  reading,  writing,  &c.,  and  in  the  domestic  arts  upon  the  manual  labor 
system;  all  the  above  named  workmen  and  teachers  to  be  maintained  and  paid  by 
the  United  States  for  the  period  of  five  years,  and  as  long  thereafter  as  the  President 
shall  deem  advisable.  T^e  United  States  will  also  erect  suitable  school  houses, 
shops  and  dwellings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school-teachers,  mechanics,  agn- 
culturists  and  assistants  above  specified,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  public  property. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  parties  have  hereunto  signed  their  names  and  alhxed 
their  seals,  this  fifth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

and  fifty-two.  0.  M.  WOZENCRAFT,    [se..l.] 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  San  Luis  Rey  Indians. 

PEDRO,  (Ka-wa-wish)  of  the  Mission,  his  x  mark. 

CISTO,  (Go-no-nish)  of  Las  Flores,  his  x  mark. 

BICENTE,  (Poo-clow)  of  Buena  Vista,  his  x  mark. 

PABLINO,  (Coo-hac-ish)  of  Pala,  his  x  mark. 

FRANCISCO,  (Pah-hoo-vole)  of  Pauma,  his  x  mark. 

JOSE,  (Cah-lac)  of  El  Potrcro,  his  x  mark. 

CALISTRO,  (Chah-cwal-ish)  of  Yah-peet-cha,  his  x  mark. 

SANTIAGO,  (Yu-loke)  of  La  Joya,  his  x  mark. 

PEDRO,  (Pal-e-gish)  of  La  Puerta,  his  x  mark. 

BRUJSIO,  (Cwah-si-cat)  of  Puerta  Cruz,  his  x  mark. 

YSIDRO,  (To-sho-vwul)  of  Tovin,  his  x  mark. 

CERVANTES,  (Ca-hal)  of  Ahuanga,  his  x  mark. 

LAURIANO,  (Cah-par-ah-pish)  of  Temecula,  his  x  niark. 

JOSE  NOt'A,  (Chan-gah-lang-ish)  of  Agua  Caliente,  hi.s  x  niark. 

JOSE  YGNACIO,  (Tosh-mah-ken-ma-wish)  of  San  Ysidro,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Kah-wi-as  nation  of  Indians. 

JUAN  ANTONIO,  (<:oos-woot-na)  chief,  his  x  mark. 
LEONARDO,  (Pariewit)  of  the  people  of  Razon,  his  x  mark. 
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For  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Too-va. 
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SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 


[seal, 
[seal. 


S7* 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


FRANCISCO  JAVIEL,  ( )  of  Tierra  Seca,  his  x  mark.  ^  [seal.] 

JOSE,  (Coos-pa-om-nu-it)  of  Pah-nuc-say,  the  country  of  Cabezon,  his 

X  mark.    [seal. 
JUAN,  (Kah-we-a)  of  Pal-se-wish,  his  x  mark.  seal. 

GIN  10,  ( )  of  Wah-ne-pe-ah-pa,  his  x  mark.  seal. 

YLARIO,  (Sah-too)  of  Wan-kigh-na,  his  x  mark.  [seal. 

TEODORO,  (Chu-cal)  alcalde  of  Juan  Antonio  and  of  Cah-be-nish,  or 

Palma  Seca,  his  x  mark,    [seal.] 
YGNACIO,  (Chin-gal)  of  the  people  of  Toro  of  Pal-kay-witch-ish,  or 

Agua  Corta,  his  x  mark. 
JUAN  BAUTISTA,  (Sah-at)  of  Pow-ky,  his  x  mark. 

GERONIMO,  ( )  of  Co-ro-vang-ang,  his  x  mark. 

VICTORIANO,  (Kwe-vish)  of  Sow-wah-wah,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  bahelfo/the  people  or  tribe  of  Co-com-cah-raSy  alias  Serranos, 

EMETERIO,  ( )  of  Maronga,  his  x  mark.  [seal.] 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered,  after  being  fully  explained,  in  the  presence  of — 
J.  J.  Warner, 
G.  Williams, 
L.  D.  Vinsonhaler, 
R.  Sackett, 
J.  Hamilton,  Secretary, 

Addenda. — In  case  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the  actual  pro- 
prietor of  the  Temecula  grant  cannot  agree  upon  its  purchase,  the  said  government 
agrees  to  add  some  other  portion  of  territory  of  equal  extent  to  the  above  described 

Indian  grant. 

O.  M.  WOZENCRAFT, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
J.  J.  Warner, 

R.  Sackett, 


(L.)  Treaty  Made  and  Concluded  at  the  Village  of  Santa  Ysabel,  California, 
Between  O.  M.  Wozencraft,  United  States  Indian  Agent,  and  the  Captains 
and  Head  Men  of  the  Nation  of  Dieguino  Indians,  January  7,  1852. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  concluded  at  the  village  of  Santa  Ysa- 
bel, California,  between  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  O.  M.  Wozencraft,  of  the 
one  part,  and  the  captains  and  head  men  of  the  nation  of  Dieguino  Indians,  of  the 

other  part.  .  .        ,         ,         i  j        t 

Art.  1.  The  several  tribes  of  the  abovementioned  nation  do  acknowledge  the 
United  States  to  be  the  sole  and  absolute  sovereigns  of  all  the  soil  and  territory  ceded 
to  them  by  a  treaty  of  peace  made  between  them  and  the  republic  of  Mexico. 

Art.  2.  The  said  nation  of  Indians  and  the  several  tribes  thereof,  acknowledge 
themselves,  jointly  and  severally,  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction,  authority  and 
protection  of  the  United  States,  and  hereby  bind  themselves  hereafter  to  refrain  from 
the  commission  of  all  acts  of  hostility  and  aggression  towards  the  government  or  citi- 
zens thereof,  and  to  live  on  terms  of  peace  and  friendship  among  themselves,  and 
with  all  other  Indian  tribes  which  are  now  or  may  come  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States;  and,  furthermore,  bind  themselves  to  conform  to  and  be  governed  by 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Indian  bureau,  made  and  provided  therefor  by  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States.  ^      . ,        .        •    •    i.      t_ 

Art.  3.  To  promote  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  said  nations  it  is  hereby 
stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  following  district  of  country,  in  the  State  of  California, 
shall  be  and  is  hereby  set  apart  forever,  for  the  sole  use  and  occupancy  of  the  afore- 
said nation  of  Indians,  still  reserving  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  all  min- 
erals found  thereon,  to  wit:  commencing  at  the  southern  line  of  the  State  at  the  east- 
ern base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountain  and  on  the  desert,  and  running  along  the 
base  northerly  to  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  reservation  set  apart  for  the  Kah-we-as, 
San  Luis,  and  Co-con-cah-ra  nations  of  Indians,  thence  following  the  southern  lines 
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of  the  same  to  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  ^rant  of  the  San  Jose  del  Valle,  thence 
following  the  boundaries  thereof  by  south  and  east  to  the  southeastern  corner  of  it, 
thence  on  a  right  line  to  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  San  Felipe  grant,  thence  on 
the  western  line  of  the  same  to  the  southwestern  corner  thereof,  thence  southerly  to 
the  southern  line  of  the  State  at  a  point  twenty  miles  from  the  place  of  beginning, 
thence  along  said  southern  line  to  the  place  of  beginning:  To  have  and  to  hold  the 
said  district  of  country  for  the  sole  use  and  occupancy  of  the  said  Indian  nation  tor- 
ever-  Provided,  that  there  is  reserved  to  the  government  of  the  I  nited  States  the 
right  of  way  over  any  portion  of  said  territory,  and  the  right  to  establish  and  main- 
tain any  military  post  or  posts,  public  buildings,  school-houses,  houses  for  agents, 
teachers,  and  such  others  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  their  use  or  the  protection 

^  The  said^nations  and  tribes  and  each  of  them,  hereby  engage  that  they  will  never 
claim  any  other  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  nor  ever  disturb 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  free  use  and  enjoyment  thereof. 

Art  4  To  the  said  nation  of  Indians,  in  their  subsistence  while  removing  to  and 
making  their  settlement  upon  the  said  reservation,  the  United  States  will  turnisn 
them  free  of  all  charge,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  head  of  beef-cattle,  to  average 
in  weight  five  hundred  pounds,  three  hundred  and  fifty  sacks  of  flour  of  one  hundred 
pounds  each,  within  the  term  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  this  treaty. 

Art  5  As  early  as  convenient  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  the  President 
and  Senate,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  with  a  sincere  d/.«jfj%^.^^^^^^^^^^ 
said  nation  in  acquiring  the  arts  and  habits  of  civili/ed  life,  the  I  nite^  States  will 
also  furnish  them  the  following  articles,  to  be  divided  among  them  by  the  agent 
according  to  their  respective  numbers  and  wants  in  the  different  tribes,  during  each 
of  the  two  years  succeeding  the  said  ratification,  viz:  one  pair  strong  pantaloons  and 
one  red  flannel  shirt  for  each  man  and  boy,  one  linsey  gown  for  each  woman  and  girl, 
five  thousand  five  hundred  yards  of  calico,  three  thousand  yards  of  brown  sheeting, 
sixtv  pounds  Scotch  thread,  four  dozen  pairs  of  scissors,  fourteen  dozen  thimbles, 
five  thousand  needles,  one  2i-point  Mackinaw  blanket  for  each  man  and  wonian  over 
fifteen  years  of  age;  six  thousand  pounds  of  iron  and  five  thousand  hve  hundred 
pounds  of  steel;  and  in  like  manner  in  the  first  year  for  the  permanent  use  of  said 
nation,  and  as  the  joint  property  of  the  several  tribes  thereof,  ^V^,  ^^f  ,^^V{i'^.l^^^ 
twenty  brood-mares  and  six  stallions,  five  hundred  young  cows  and  thirty  bulls,  fifteen 
voke  working  oxen  with  yokes  and  chains,  sixteen  work-mules  or  horse^s,  thirty-two 
ploughs  assorted  sizes,  and  sixteen  grindstones,  and  the  necessary  seeds  of  various: 

The  stock  enumerated  above  and  the  product  thereof;  and  np  part  or  portion 
thereof  shall  be  killed,  exchanged,  sold  or  otherwise  parted  with,  without  the  consent. 

^"^ARTT^The^uU^tXs^^^^  will  also  employ  and  settle  among  said  nation  at  or 
near  their  towns  or  settlements,  one  practical  farmer,  who  shall  ^^ipe^i^^^?^,  ^^\  ^F^" 
cuUural  operations,  with  two  assistants,  men  of  practical  knowledge  and  industrious 
habits-  one  wheelwright,  one  carpenter,  one  blacksmith,  one  principal  school-teacher 
and  as  many  assistant  teachers  as  the  President  may  deem  proper  to  instruct  said 
nations  in  reading,  writing,  &c.,  and  in  the  domestic  arts  upon  the  manual-labor  sys- 
tem AH  the  above-named  workmen  and  teachers  to  be  mamtamed  and  paid  by  the 
United  States  for  the  period  of  five  years,   and  as  long  thereafter  as  the  President 

^^The  UnitS'sT^^^^^^^^  also  erect  suitable  school-houses,  shops  and  dwellings  for 

the  accommodation  of  the  school  teachers,  mechanics,  agriculturists  and  assistants 
above  specified,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  public  property 

In  testimonv  whereof,  the  parties  have  hereunto  signed  their  names  and  affixed 
thefr  seals,  this  seventh  day  of  January-,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two 

O.  M.  WOZENCRAFT,     [seal.] 
United  States  Indian  agent. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Dieguino  Indians. 


SANTIAGO,  of  lla-coom,  his  x  mark. 
KWA-Pl,  of  Ta-cah-tav,  his  x  mark. 
SOLDADO,  of  Matirom,  his  x  mark. 
NE-CAII,  by  ('oo-lim,  of  Wah-ti,  his  x  mark 
SURDO,  of  Sa-quan,  his  x  mark. 
\T-CHU-CAL,  of  Ha-800-malc,  his  x  mark. 
TAH-(^A-PAN,  of  ('oquilt,  his  x  mark. 
LEANDRO,  of  San  Diego  mission,  his  x  mark. 
TADP20,  of  San  Dieguito,  his  x  mark. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL.  , 
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LAZARO,  of  Santa  Ysabel,  his  x  mark.  [seal.]' 

TOMAS,  of  Santa  Ysabel,  his  x  mark.  seal.]. 

AS-SO-TORE,  of  How-wee  Vallcito,  his  x  mark.  seal.],' 

PANTIIO,  of  San  Pascual,  his  x  mark.  [seal.) 

JOSE  A  PAN,  of  To-co-mac,  his  x  mark.  seal.] 

JUAN  PABLO,  of  Ta-ma-jal,  his  x  mark.  [seal.] 

MATEO  (Co-nu-po-ip)  of  Tah-wee-  his  x  mark.  seal.] 

LOENZO  (( 'ho-lo-pe)  of  Prickaway,  his  x  mark.  [seal 

TAMOUROO,  of  Too-weal,  his  x  mark.  [seal 

HEPERERA,  of  Mel-co-to-nac,  San  Felipe,  his  x  mark.  seal 

ELOO,  of  Mat-mak,  La  Puerta,  his  x  mark.  seal 

OON-AH-OON,  of  Lu-ah-pi,  his  x  mark.  seal 

FELIPE  (Am-coo-si)  of  Matajuai,  his  x  mark.  [seal 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered,  after  being  fully  explained,  in  presence  of — 
Delavin  Davidson,  Captain  2d  infantry. 
^.  Mvhr AY,  Lieutenant  2d  infanti-y. 
J.  J.  Warner. 

Addenda. — From  the  above  district  of  country,  set  apart  for  the  Indians,  is  reserved 
to  the  present  owner  thereof,  the  Hon.  J.J.  Warner,  one  square  league  at  Aqua  ( 'aliente,. 
to  be  selected  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  warm  springs  at  said  place,  im 
case  the  said  ownership  be  adjudicated  in  his  (Warner's)  favor  by  the  land  commis- 
sioners for  California. 

J.  HAMILTON, 
Secretary  of  the  Indian  ayenci/\. 


(M.)  Treaty  Made  and  Concluded  at  Camp  Fremont,  State  of  California,. 
March  19,  1851,  Between  Redick  McKee  and  Others,  Commissioners  on  the 
Part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Chiefs,  Captains,  and  Head  Men  of  thk* 
Si-yan-te,  etc.,  etc.,  Tribes  of  Indians. 

A  treaty  made  and  concluded  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  at  Camp  Fremont,  near  the  little  Mariposa  river,  in  the  State 
of  ('alifornia,  between  Redick  McKee,  George  W.  Barbour,  and  Oliver  M;  Wozencraft, 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  treat  with  the 
various  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  (Jalifomia,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  chiefs, 
captains,  and  head  men  of  the  Si-yan-te,  P6-to-yun-te,  Co-co-noon,  Ai)ang-as-se, 
Aplache,  and  A-wal-a-che  tribes  of  Indians,  of  the  other  part. 

Article  1 .  The  said  tribes  of  Indians  severally  acknowledge  themselves  to  be 
under  the  jurisdiction,  control  and  authority  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,, 
and  as  such,  that  they  severally  agree  and  pledge  themselves  to  refrain  in  future  from- 
the  commission  of  any  act  of  hostility  or  aggression  towards  the  government  of  the^ 
United  States,  or  any  of  the  citizens  thereof,  and  to  live  on  terms  oi  peac  e  and  friend- 
ship, not  only  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  with  all  Indian  tribes. 

Art.  2.  The  said  tribes  hereby  severally  relinquish,  and  forever  quit  claim  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  all  the  right,  title,  claim,  or  interest,  of  whatsoever 
character,  that  they,  or  either  of  them  may  have  had,  or  now  hold,  in  and  to  any  lands 
in  the  limits  of  the  State  of  California,  or  the  United  States. 

Art.  3.  It  is  agreed  between  the  contracting  parties,  that  the  district  of  land  lying* 
between  the  Mercede  and  Touolumne  rivers,  to  wit:  commencing  at  a  jioint  on  the 
Mercede  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  emptying  into  said  river,  on  the 
south  side  of  said  river,  about  one  mile  above  what  was  formerly  known  as  Ford's 
ferry,  now  known  as  Stone  and  Company's  ferry;  running  thence  a  direct  line  to  the 
Touolumne  river,  striking  or  intersecting  said  river  at  the  mouth  of  a  gulch  emi)tying 
into  said  river  at  a  bend  about  two  miles  above  Spark's  old  ferry,  being  at  or  near  the 
foot  of  the  first  fall  or  rapids  of  said  river,  above  said  Spark's  ferry;  thence  down  the 
middle  of  said  stream  to  a  point  one-half  of  one  mile  above  Harr's  ferry;  thence  a 
straight  line  across,  so  as  to  intersect  the  Mercede  river  at  a  point  about  one-cjuarter 
of  one  mile  above  the  present  residence  of  Dr.  Lewis,  on  saicl  stream;  thence  up  the 
middle  of  said  Mercede  river  to  place  of  beginning;  the  said  district,  su])posed  to  c  on- 
tain  about  four  full  townships  o£  land,  is  hereby  anci  shall  be  forever  set  apart  and  held 
for  the  occupancy  of  said  tribes  of  Indians;  and  it  is  further  stipulatt^d,  that  said  tribes 
shall  have  free  access  to  all  the  country  between  the  Mercede  and  Touolumne  rivers^ 
extencling  above  said  described  district  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting  and  collecting  fruits,  nuts,  (&c.;  but  in  no  event  shall  they  remove 
their  women  and  children  from  the  lands  hereb>^  set  apart  for  their  occupancy.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  reserving  the  right  to  establish  a  military-  post,  and 
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to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  for  an  agent  or  other  officers,  within  the  limits  of 

^^ Art  ^4  In  further  consideration  of  the  aforesaid  premises,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding' in"  the  subsistence  of  said  tribes  of  Indians  during  the  years  eighteen  luindred 
and  fifty-one  and  two,  it  is  agreed  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  to  supnly  said  tribes 
jointly  with  one  hundred  head  of  good  beef  steers,  and  one  hundred  sacks  or  barrels  of 

^^ART^^5^ir^^further  agreed,  that  as  soon  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  the 
President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  practicable  and  convenient, 
the  said  tribes  shall  be  furnished  jointly  and  free  of  charge  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  the  following  articles  of  property,  to  be  divided  among  said  Indian 
tribes,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  to  wit:  ten  brood  naares  and  one  jack 
or  sta  lion,  twenty-five  cows  and  one  bull,  five  large  and  five  small  ploughs,  ten  sets 
of  gear  or  harness  complete,  one  hundred  axes,  one  hundred  hatchets,  one  hundred 
hoes,  ten  mattocks  or  picks,  all  necessary  seeds  for  sowing  and  planting  for  one  year 
S  hundred  pounds  of  iron,  two  hundred  pounds  of  steel,  two  hundred  pairs  of 
two  and  a  half  point  blankets,  two  flannel  shirts  and  two  pairs  of  coarse  pants  for  each 
man  and  bov,  one  linsey  gown  for  each  woman  and  girl,  two  thousand  yards  of  brown 
TeetC,  two  thousand  yards  of  calico,  twenty-five  dollars  worth  of  thread,  needles, 

^^Art  ^^The^United  States  agree  further  to  furnish  a  man  skilled  in  the  art  of  farm- 
ing to  live  among  and  instruct  said  tribes,  and  such  others  as  may  be  placed  under 
his  supervision,  in  the  business  of  farming,  one  blacksmith,  one  man  skilled  in  work- 
ing  in  wood,  (wagon  maker  or  rough  carpenter,)  one  superintendent  and  such  assistant 
school  teachers  as  may  be  necessary,  all  to  live  among  ^^/^.^^^^^^fj' ^^^^^^^^^^ 
tribes  and  such  other  tribes  as  they  may  be  required  to  ^york  for  and  teach ,  said  farmer, 
blacksmith,  worker  in  wood  and  teachers  to  be  supplied  to  said  tnbes  as  aforesaid, 
for  theWod  of  five  years,  and  as  long  thereafter  as  the  President  of  the  United  Stales 
shall  deem  advisable;  a  school-house  and  other  necessary  buildings  for  the  accommo- 
SroUhe  persons  named  in  this  article  to  be  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  government 

^^ART^r^UiSrther  agreed  between  the  parties,  that  for  a,ny  violence  done  by 
individuals  to  the  person  or  property  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  by  an  Indian 
orindians,  of  either  of  said  tribes,  or  if  done  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  the  person  or  property  of  any  of  said  tribes,  or  any  of  the  njembers  thereof 
no  personal  retaliation  shall  be  attempted,  but  the  party  aggrieved  shall  apply  to 
the  civil  authorities  of  the  country  for  a  proper  redress  of  their  aggrievances;  each 
mrtj  pledging  themselves  to  bring,  if  possible,  all  guilty  offenders  to  justice,  by  de- 
livenng  them  up  to  the  officers  of  the  law  when  in  their  power  .-        u  „ 

Art   8    These  articles  of  agreement  to  be  binding  on  the  contracting  parties  when 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  thi  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  signed  their  names  and  affixed 
their  seals  upon  the  day  and  date  above  written. 


REDICK  McKEE, 
G.  W.  BARBOUR, 
O.  M.  WOZENCRAFT. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Si-yan-U  tribe, 

TRAI-PAX-E,  chief,  his  x  mark. 
HABITO,  his  X  mark. 
CO-TOS,  his  X  mark.      • 
E-LI-UM,  his  X  mark. 
AN-GOT,  his  x  mark. 
HO-MO-LUCK,  his  x  mark. 
PE-TE-LA,  his  x  mark. 
MA-LA-TIA,  his  x  mark. 
A-WAS-SA,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Po-to-yun-te. 

BAU-TIS-TA,  chief,  his  x  mark. 
lA-WACK-NO,  his  x  mark. 
LE-KEN-A,  his  x\nark. 
US-SA,  his  X  mark. 
FELIZ,  hisx  mark. 
MAN-TU-PA,  his  x  mark. 
WA-LIL,  his  X  mark. 
HE-WO-WEE,  his  x  mark. 
CHUCUS,  hisx  mark. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL 

SEAL 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL.^ 

SEAL.] 


:1 


SEAL. 

SEAL.' 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL.^ 

[seal.] 
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SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


of— 


For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Co-co-noon. 

MEN-O-LO,  chief,  his  x  mark. 
MAN-LIN-0,  hisx  mark. 
JO-SE,  his  X  mark. 
WAS-SAL-IS-CO,  his  x  mark. 
JOSE  VEN-TU-RA,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  A-ical-a-che. 

CY-PRI-ANO,  chief,  his  x  mark. 
WOO-MA-ACK,  his  x  mark. 
AT-CA-NA,  his  x  mark. 
AC-TON,  hisx  mark. 
lO-TO-CO-NO,  his  x  mark. 
HA-MA-CHA,  his  X  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  A-pang-as-se,  or  Appang-assa,  tribe. 

NU-MAS-E-CA-NO,  chief,  his  x  mark 
CO-NO-TO,  hisx  mark. 
PON-SIL-LO,  his  x  mark. 
LO-PE-AC,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Aplache  tribe, 

HAW-HAW,  chief,  his  x  mark. 
OU-TU-PI-TU,  his  x  mark. 
IN-TE-A-TA,  his  x  mark. 
TAS-SE-0,  his  x  mark. 
OU-MA,  his  x  mark. 
WA-PA-TA,  his  x  mark. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  after  being  fully  explained,  in  presence 
John  McKee,  Secretary. 
Adam  Johnson,  Agent. 
H.  S.  Burton,  Interpreter. 

E.  D.  Keyes,  Captain  third  artillery,  commanding  escort. 
I.  H.  Lendrum,  First  lieutenant  3d  artillery. 
J.  Hamilton,  Lieutenant  Sd  artillery. 
T.  Moore,  Lieutenant  2d  infantry. 
H.  G.  J.  Gibson,  Second  lieutenant  Sd  artillery. 
N.  H.  McLean,  Second  lieutenant  2d  infantry. 

John  E.  Durivage. 
Thos.  J.  Roach. 

(N.)  Treaty  Made  and  Concluded  at  Camp  Barbour,  on  the  San  Joaquin 
River,  State  op  California,  April  29,  1851,  Between  Redick  McKee  and 
Others,  Commissioners  on  the  Part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Chiefs, 
Captains  and  Head  Men  of  the  How-ech-ees,  &c.,  &c.,  Tribes  of  Indians. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  made.and  concluded  at  Camp  Barbour,  on  the  San 
Joaquin  river  California,  between  Redick  McKee,  George  W  Barbour  and  O.  M 
Wozencraft,  commissioners  thereto  specially  appointed,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  undersigned  chiefs,  captains  and  head  men  ojjhe  tribes  or  bands  of 
IndiaAs  now  in  council  at  this  camp,  known  as  the  How-ech-ees,  (  hook-cha-nees, 
Chow  chuTL,  Po-ho-nee-chees  and  Jiook-choos.  which  live  tribes  or  bands  acknowl- 
eSai  yak-qua  as  their  principal  chief:  also  the  Pit-cat-chees  Cas-sons,  Toom-nas 
Tafun  che^^s  and  Poskpsas;  which  five  tribes  or  bands  acknowledge  Ta,;r^n  as  the  r 
nrincinal  chief-  also  the  Wa-cha-ets,  Itachees,  Cho-e-nem-nees  ( ho-ki-men-as, 
CZ-ches  and  No-tono-tos,  which 'six  tribes  or  bands  acknowledge  Pas-qual  as 

*''XRT^T''T'he  saif  tribes  or  bands  acknowledge  themselves  [ointlX/n^l  f^^rally 
under  the  excl^ive  jurisdiction,  authority  and  protection  o  the  United  f'/ates;  fnd 
hereby  bind  themselves  to  refraiA  hereafter  from  the  commission  of  all  acts  of  hostility, 
ofae^res^Ton  towards  the  government  or  ciUzens  thereof,  and  to  live  on  terms  of  peace 
TnSndship  among  themselves,  and  with  all  other  Indian  t„bes  which  are  now  or 
mav  Viprenftpr  Come  Under  the  protection  of  the  United  states. 

Art  2  list  the  peace  and  friendship  hereby  established  between  the  United 
St^t^s  and  tte  said  tTfbes  should  be  interrupted  by  the  misconduct  of  individuals  it 
i^^xnrSv  a-reod  hat,  for  injuries  on  either  side,  no  private. revenge  or  retahatin 
sliIlTteke  plafe  or  l,e  attempted;  but  instead  thereof,  complaints  shall  be  made  by 
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tri))oa  or  bands  hereby  jointly  and  severally  relinquish,  and  for- 
he  United  States  all  the  right,  title,  claim  or  interest  of  any  kind 


the  party  aggrieved  to  the  other  through  the  Indian  ao:ent  of  the  I  nited  States  in  their 
district,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate,  and,  if  practicable,  adjust  the  difhculty; 
or,  in  ca^e  of  acts  oil  violence  being  committed  upon  the  person  or  property  ot  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  by  an  Indian  or  Indians  belonging  to  or  harbored  by  either  of  said 
tri])e8  or  bands,  the  ])artv  or  parties  charged  with  the  commission  of  the  crime  shall  be 
promi)tly  delivered  up  to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  State  of  C  ahtornia  tor  trial :  and 
in  case  the  crime  has  been  committed  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  ot  the  United  States 
upon  the  person  or  property  of  an  Indian  or  Indians  of  either  ot  said  tribes,  the  agent 
sliall  take  all  proi)er  measures  to  bring  the  offender  or  offenders  to  trial  in  the  same 

way. 

Art.  3.  The  said 

<»ver  (luit  claim  to  the  v — c  . 

they  or  either  of  tliem  liave  or  ever  had  to  lands  or  soil  in  (  aiitornia.  ,     ..  . 

\rt  4    To  ])romote  the  settlement  and  improvement  ol  said  tri})es  or  bands,  it  la 
hereby  sti])ulated  and  agreed  that  the  following  district  of  country  in  the  State  ot 
(  alifoinia,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  set  apart  forever  for  the  sole  use  and  occupancy  of 
the  aforesaid  tribes  of  Indians,  to  wit:— Beginning  at  a  point  m  the  middle  of  the 
Uhonchille  river,  near  an  old  Indian  rancherio,  called  Ta-ho-kel,  and  immediately  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  first  main  forks  of  said  river,  in  the  foothills;  running  thence  a 
striaeht  line  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  to  the  top  of  the  point  ol  the  Table  mountain, 
on  the  San  Joaquin  river,  being  the  first  high  hill  or  mountain  a])Ove  and  adjoining 
the  valley  in  which  the  camp  known  as  camp  Barbour  is  established,  on  the  soutli 
«ide  of  the  San  Joaciuin  river,  continuing  thence  on  the  top  of  said  mountain  a  straight 
"line  in  the  same  southwesterly  direction  to  the  eastern  base  of  what  is  known  as  the 
lorn  or  lost  mountain,  on  the  south  side  of  King's  river;  continuing  thence  a  line  in  the 
same  direction  to  the  middle  of  the  C^owier  river,  generally  known  as  the  first  of  the 
Four  creeks;  thence  down  the  middle  of  said  stream  to  a  point  fitteen  miles  m  a 
BtraiLdit  line  from  where  the  first  line  strikes  it,  thence  back  to  the  middle  of  the  C  hon- 
chille  river  to  a  point  fifteen  miles  distant,  on  a  striaght  line  from  the  starting  point, 
as  aforesaid,  on  said  river;  the  said  line  from  the  Cowier  river,  or  first  of  the  Four  creeks, 
to  be  so  run  as  tocross  King's,  San  Joaquin,  and  Frezno  rivers  at  the  distance  of  fitteen 
miles  in  a  striaght  line  from  where  the  first  line  herein  mentioned  crosses  each  one  ot 
said  rivers,  and  from  where  the  last  mentioned  line  strikes  the  C  honchille  nver    up 
the  middle  of  said  stream  to  the  beginning;  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  district 
ot  country  for  the  sole  use  and  occupancy  of  said  Indian  tribes  torever;  Provided, 
That  there  is  reserved  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  the  right  of  way  over 
any  portion  of  said  territory,  and  the  right  to  establish  and  maintain  any  militarv 
post  or  posts,  public  buildings,  school  houses,  houses  tor  agents   teachers,  and  such 
others  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  their  use,  or  the  protection  ot  the  Indians; 
And  provided  further,  That  said  tril)es  of  Indians,  or  any  portion  of  them  shall  at  all 
times  have  the  privilege  of  the  country  east  of  the  atoresaid  district  and  between  the 
waters  of  the  ConchiUe  and  Cowier  rivers  (or  first  of  the  Four  creeks)  to  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  to  hunt  and  to  gather  fruits,  acorns,  &c.;  but  in  no  event 
are  they  or  any  of  them  to  remove  or  settle  their  families  beyond  the  limits  of  the  first 
aescribed  district  or  boundary  of  land  without  the  permission  of  the  government  ot 
.  the  United  States  through  their  duly  authorized  agent;  and  also  that  the  said  tribes 
shall  nexev  sell  or  dispose  of  their  right  or  claim  to  any  part  thereof,  except  to  the 
United  States;  nor  shall  they  ever  lease  to,  or  permit  white  me^i  to  settle,  work  or  rade 
iipon  any  part  thereof,  without  the  written  permission  ot  the  Indian  agent  lor    he 
d  strict.     And  it  is  also  expressly  understood  that  the  mona  or  wild  portion  oi  the  tribes 
herein  provided  for,  which  are  still  out  in  the  mountains,  shall,  when  they  come  in, 
Kicorporated  with  their  respective  bands,  and  receive  a  tair  and  equal  interest  in 
the  land  arid  provisions  hereinafter  stipulated  to  be  furnished  tor  the  whole  rese  va- 
t  on-  and  the  tribes  above  named  pledge  themselves  to  use  their  influence  and  best 
exertions  to  bring  in  and  settle  ths  said  mo7i<j.^  at  the  earliest  possible  day;  and  when 
the  Yo-semi-te  tribe  come  in  they  shall  in  like  manner  be  associated  with  the  tribes  or 
Imnds  under  the  authority  or  control  of  Nai-yak-qua.  . 

Art  5    To  akl  the  said  tribes  or  Lands  in  their  subsistence  while  removing  to  and 
mak^n:-  thei?  settlement  upon  the  naid  reservation,  the  United  States,  in  addition  to 

X  n  muwus  and  valuable  present.^  made  to  them  at  this  council,  Y^  V,"'"  HnnS 
reeo  charge  with  live  liundred  head  of  V)eef  cattle,  (to  average  in  weight  live  hundred 
xmnds)  ami  two  hundred  and  sixty  sacks  of  flour,  (one  hundred  pounds  each)  during 

S of  the  yews  1851  and  1852,  to  be  divided  among  them  l>y  the  agent,  according 

'"iif  rr:iS  a^civenient  after  the  ratidcation  of  this  treaty  by  the  President 
and  ^natcri'Sslderation  of  the  premises,  and  -i^h  a  sincere  desue  to  encm^^^^^^^ 
said  tril)es  in  acquiring  th<!  arts  and  habits  ol  civilized  lite,  the  United  btatcs  will 

XI  furnishlhem  with  the  following  articles,  to  be  diNided  a.nong  them  by  the  agent, 
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according  to  their  respective  numbers  and  wants,  during  each  of  the  two  years  suc- 
ceeding the  said  ratification,  viz:  .    ,  .       ,  ■  i  i  „,,  «,.« 

Two  pairs  strong  pantaloons  and  two  red  flannel  shirts  for  each  man  and  '>oy-  one 
linaey  gown  for  each  woman  and  girt;  three  tliousand  yards  calico,  and  three  ♦housanci 
yards  brown  sheetings,  thirty  pounds  Scotch  thread,  six  dox.en  pairs  '^«ff ;  »?f^'?^: 
one  groas  thimbles  and  five  thousand  needles,  assorted,  one  two  ami  a  half-point 
Mackinaw  blanket  for  each  man  and  woman  over  lifteen  years  of  age:  th^^"  thousand 
pounds  iron,  and  five  hundred  pounds  steel.  And  in  like  manner,  in  the  first  year, 
for  the  permnnent  use  of  the  said  tribes,  and  as  their  joint  property   viz. 

Seventy-five  brood  mares  and  three  stallions,  one  h'^drwl  and  titty  mch  cows 
and  three  bulls,  twelve  yoke  of  work  cattle,  with  yokes,  ^^.^in^-.  *c..  AvoHt  «^or^^^ 
mules  or  horses,  thirty  ploughs,  (ten  large  and  twenty  smallMhirtyj^et  harness  lor 
plough  horses  or  mule.s;  seeds  of  all  proper  kinds,  tor  planting  f  "<!  3:";S„,X!.d  ^en 
chopping  axes,  one  hundred  hatchets,  thirty  mattocks  or  picks.  hr«^h"'«l'^^„f' .^^" 
«i  co?n  hoes,  one  hundred  spades,  fifteen  grindstones,  three  United  States  flags,  (one 

Ve'LTernier'irii  above,  and  the  product  thereof  «f  all  be  maxked  or  br^^^^^^^ 
with  such  letters  as  will  at  all  Umes  designate  the  same  to  be  the  propel  tyottliosiia 
Tribes,  and  no  part  or  portion  thereof  shall  be  killed,  exchanged,  sold,  or  otherwise 
narted  with  without  the  consent  and  direction  ol  the  agent.  . ,  ,  .,  .  „,  „„._ 

parted  ^!^^^-,;; \^'XhI  States  will  also  employ  and  settle  among  said  tnl.es  at  or  near 
their  townlor  senlements.  one  practical  fanner,  who  shall  act  .f /X""J™^  ^^f ^„^ 
director  of  agricultural  operations,  to  reside  at  some  central  point,  and  «;"  h^^e  two 
Sants  also  men  of  practical  knowledge  and  industnous  habits:  one  carpenter  or 
wTrK  wood  to  dkert  and  aid  in  the  construction  of  houses,  repairing  plovv^  &c 
Ze  blacksmUh  to  reside  at  some  central  point;  three  pnncipa  school  ^f  chers  find 
as  many  Sanrteach^  as  the  Presiden't.  may  deem  P^P-^r  ,to  mstrurt  ^id  tribes 
?n  rpa.dinff  writing  &c    and  in  the  domestic  arts  ot  sewing,  housekw'ping,  '^<^-.  "pon 

hundred  and  fifty-one.  REDICK  McKEE. 

G.  W.  BARBOUR. 

0.  M.  WOZENCRAFT. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Ifow-ech-ees. 

NAI-YAK-QUA,  his  x  mark. 
NO-CHEEU,  his  x  mark. 
rHAL-\VAK-('HEE,  his  x  mark. 
PAR-SA,  his  X  mark. 
PO-YAI,  his  X  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Chook  chanees. 

CO-TUM-SU  his  x  mark. 
TI-MOIU  his  X  mark. 
SA-WA-LAI,  his  x  mark. 
A-CHAT-A-NA,  his  x  mark. 
*  MI-E-WAL,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Chmr-chil'lies. 

PO-TIO-UEEL,  his  x  mark. 
E-KEEX(),  his  x  mark. 
KAY-O-YA,  his  x  mark. 
A-PEM-SIIEE,  bis  x  mark. 
CIIO-NO-IIAL-MA,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Po-ho-nee-chees. 

PO-TOL,  his  X  mark. 
(^HEE-KO,  his  x  mark. 
M0()( Ul-CAT-E,  his  x  mark. 
IIO-HAS-SEE,  bis  x  mark. 
(^iQW-WAL,  his  X  mark. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 

[seal.] 

SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 

[seal. 


SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 
^SEAL. 
[seal.] 

SEAL.] 
SEAL.] 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
[SEAL.^ 
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For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Nooh-choos. 

PAN-WACH-EE,  his  x  mark. 
KET-TA,  his  x  mark. 
MUL-LU-rE,  his  X  mark. 
TAW-\VT(^H,  his  X  mark. 
WAL-LIN,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Pit-ca-chees. 

TOM-QUIT,  chief,  his  x  mark. 
YA-KO-WAL,  his  x  mark. 
TOO-TRO-MI,  his  x  mark. 
CHO-LUL,  his  X  mark. 
NE-SA-PLO,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behal  f  of  the  Cas-sons. 

DOMINGO-PEREZ,  his  x  mark 
TOM-MAS,  his  x  mark. 
JOSE-ANTONIO,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Toom-nas. 

HAT-OHU-LOO,  his  x  mark. 
TAP-PA,  his  X  mark. 
PO-SIIA,  nis  X  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Tallinchees. 

CHO-KETE,  his  x  mark. 
PAL-LO-KOOSH,  his  x  mark. 
HOW-IL-ME-NA,  his  x  mark. 
SO-KUCH,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  Pos-Jce-sos. 

KO-STTISTI,  his  x  mark. 
KO-IT(ll,  his  X  mark. 
(^OP-PI,  his  X  mark. 
WO-WAL,  his  X  mark. 

For  and  in  pehalfof  the  Wacha-ets. 

PAS-QUAL,  chief,  his  x  mark. 
WA-KEEN,  his  x  mark. 
JOSE  ANTONIO,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Itachees. 

WA-TOO,  his  X  mark. 
A-POR-TRIA,  his  x  mark. 
TO-NAI-CIIEE,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Cho-e-nem-nees. 

WAU-TOE-KI,  his  x  mark. 
HO-LET-TEE,  his  x  mark. 
TA-WEEN,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Cho-H-men-as. 

KO-ITEEL,  his  x  mark. 
TRA-TRA-IT-SE,  his  x  mark. 
WOU-TON,  his  X  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  No-to-no-tos. 

PAS-QUAL,  hid  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  We-mal-ches. 

PAS-QUAL,  his  x  mark. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered,  after  being  fully  explained,  in  presence 
John  McKee,  Secretary. 
John  Hamilton,  Interpreter, 
Adam  Johnston,  Agent. 

E.  D.  Keyes,  Captain  third  artillery,  commanding  escort. 
W.  S.  Kino,  Assistant  surgeon  U.  S.  Army. 
I.  M.  IjENDVAm,  First  lieutenant  Sd  artillery. 
li.  G.  J.  Gibson,  Second  lieutenant  Sd  artillery. 
N.  H.  McLean,  Second  lieutenant  2d  infantry. 
I.  F.  A.  Maku. 
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SEAL." 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

[seal.] 

SEAL.^ 
SEAL." 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 

SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


SEAL.] 
SEAL.] 
SEAL.] 

SEAL." 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


SEAL.] 
SEAL.] 
SEAL.] 
SEAL.] 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 

SEAL." 
SEAL.' 
SEAL. 


SEAL.] 
SEAL.] 
SEAL.} 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


[seal.] 


[seal.] 


of— 


(0.)  Treaty  Made  and  Concluded  at  Camp  Lu-pi-yu-ma,  at  Cleafi  Lake,  State 
OP  California,  August  20,  1851,  Between  Redick  McKee,  Indian  Aoent  on 
the  Part  op  the  United  States,  and  the  Chiefs,  Captains  and  Head  Men  op 
THE  Ca-la-na-po,  IIa-bi-na-po,  Etc.,  Ere,  Tribes  ok  Indians. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  concluded  at  Camp  Lu-pi-yu-ma,  on 

the  south  side  of  Clear  Lake,  between  Redick  McKee,  one  of  the  Indian  agents 

speciillv  ar)pointe:l  to  rr^-r  e  Iroatio^  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  in  California,  on 

the  part  of'the  United  States,  and  the  undersigned  chiefs,  captains  and  head  men  of 

the  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  now  in  council  at  this  camp,  known  as  the  Ca-la-na-po 

tribe,  represented  bv  the  chief,  Ju-lio  and  captains;  TIa-bi-na-po  tribe,  represented 

bv  the  chief,  Pri-e-to  and  his  captains;  Da-no-ha-bo  tribe,  represented  by  the  chief, 
-rA    ,         -mr      11-  ^  -1       ^.  1  1  __  xi xi^e   -^T^i,  „K..^  ^^A  !.;«  -a])tains;  (^he- 

-ku-ma  tribe, 
ic:|Mv.o^rxu^v.  M^  ...V.  V  xx.v..,  V  ..X  ..v..  «..v*  ,..o  oaptains;  (^ha-nel-kai  tribe,  represented  by 
the  chief,  Con-chu;  and  the  Me-dam-a-dec  tribe,  represented  by  the  chief,  (b-e-u-e. 
Article  1.  The  said  tribes  or  bands  acknowledge  themselves,  jointly  and  severally, 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction,  authority,  and  protection  of  the  United  States,  and 
hereby  bind  themselves  to  refrain  hereafter  from  the  commission  of  all  acts  of  hostility 
and  aggression  towards  the  government  or  citizens  thereof,  and  to  live  on  terms  of 
peace  and  friendship  among  themselves  and  with  all  other  Indian  tribes  which  are 
now  or  may  hereafter  come  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  2.  Lest  the  peace  and  friendship  established  between  the  United  States  and 
the  said  tribes  should  be  interrupted  by  the  misconduct  of  individuals,  it  is  expressly 
agreed  that  for  injuries  received  on  either  side,  no  private  revenge  or  retaliation  shall 
take  place,  or  be  attempted;  but  instead  thereof,  complaint  shall  be  made  by  the 
party  aggrieved  to  the  other,  through  the  Indian  agent  of  the  United  States  in  their 
district,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate,  ana,  if  practicable,  adjust  the  difiiculty ; 
or  in  case  of  acts  of  violence  being  committed  upon  the  person  or  property  of  a  cuizen 
of  the  United  States  by  an  Indian  or  Indians  belonging  to  or  harbored  by  either  of 
said  tribes  or  bands,  the  party  or  parties  charged  with  the  comniission  of  the  crime 
shall  be  promptly  delivered  up  when  demanded,  to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  btate 
of  California  for  trial;  and  in  case  the  crime  has  been  committed  by  a  citizen  or  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  upon  the  person  or  property  of  an  Indian  or  Indians  of  either 
of  said  tribes,  the  agent  shall  take  all  proper  measures  to  bring  the  offender  or  ottenders 
to  trial  in  the  same  way.  „       ,.        .  ,         .  , 

Art.  3.  The  said  tribes  or  bands  hereby  jointly  and  severally  relinquish,  cede,  and 
forever  quit  claim  to  the  United  States,  all  their  right,  title,  claim,  or  interest  of  any 
kind,  which  thev  or  either  of  them  have  to  lands  or  soil  in  California.        . ,      ., 

Art   4    To  promote  the  permanent  settlement  and  improvement  of  said  tribes  or 
bands,  it  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
following  tract  or  district  of  land  shall  be  appropriated  and  set  apart^as  an  In;  lan 
reservation,  and  the  use  and  possession  thereof  forever  guarantied  to  the  said  tribes, 
their  successors,  and  to  such  other  tribes  as  the  United  States  may  hereafter  remove 
from  the  vallev  of  the  Russian  river  or  elsewhere,  and  settle  thereupon,  to  wit:   com- 
mencing  at  a  point  on  Clear  lake,  wnere  a  spur  from  Mo.int  McKee  (heretofore  called 
the  Chemisal  mountain)  juts  into  the  same;  thence  along  a  line  running  southwardly 
over  said  mountain  and  over  the  hills  behind  the  same  to  the  siunmit  level  ot  the 
mountains  dividing  the  Clear  lake  valley  from  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Dolores;  thence 
westwardlv  along  the  same  and  along  the  summit  of  those  dividing  said  va  ley  from  the 
waters  of  Russian  river,  to  where  said  mountains  meet  those  dividing  said  valley  trom 
the  waters  of  Eel  river;  thence  along  said  ridge  to  a  point  where  said  last-mentioned 
mountains  meet  tiiose  dividing  said  valley  from  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento;  thence 
along  the  summit  of  the  eame  to  a  point  due  northof  the  place  o  beginning;  thence  south 
to  the  said  p.int.     (Containing  all  that  part  of  the  valley  of  Clear  lake  lying  westward 
of  said  Mount  McKee,  the  habitable  part  of  said  tract  bemg  by  estimation  about 
twelve  miles  in  length  by  about  six  mifes  in  width,  tc^ether  with  the  exclusive  right 
of  fishing  in  that  part  of  said  lake  included  within  the  foregoing  boundaries.     It  is 
however^xpressly  iinderstood  and  agreed  that  the  United  States  renerves  the  righ 
of  way  over  said  lands,  and  of  using  for  farming  purposes  any  quantity  thereof  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  acres;  also  the  right  to  establish  sucn  military  posts,  erect 
such  buildings,  and  make  such  improvements  for  the  accommodation  of  their  agent 
Td  other  officers  or  servants  as  the  President  may  direct ;  also,  that  ^aid  t  nben  or  Umds 
shall  never  sell  or  alienate  their  right  or  rlaim  to  any  part  thereof,  except  to  the  United 
Staernor  shall  they  ever  lease  to  or  Permit  wldte  men  to  settk^  w^^^^ 
anv  part  thereof  without  the  written  permission  of  ^^«  V^'^'^lu^  ^\        Knn^^^^^^^^ 
the  district.     And  it  is  further  understooa  ami  agreed  that,  i  the  tribe  or  band  of  In- 
diL    known  as  the  Cho-tan-o-man-as,  now  living  near  the  lower  end  of  Clear  lake. 
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h\\\  not  airectly  rr^prospiited  in  thin  ronnril,  shall  so  desire,  the  said  tril)e  or  band 
may  remove  to,  and  settle  upon  said  reservation  without  further  stipulation,  and 
therebv  become  entitled  to  a  just  proportion  of  the  Ian  a  and  other  benefits  contem- 
plated in  this  treaty,  as  fully,  according  to  their  numbers,  as  if  they  were  present  and 
parties  to  this  compact. 

Art.  5.  To  aid  the  said  tribes  or  V)ands  in  their  subsistence  while  removing;  to  and 
making:  their  settlement  upon  the  said  lands,  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the 
presents  of  ten  head  of  beef  cattle,  three  sacks  of  breaa,  and  sundry  clothino:,  made  to 
them  at  this  council,  will  also  furnish  them,  free  of  chars:e,  at  or  near  Vallejo,  or  else- 
where, as  may  be  most  convenient,  with  one  hundred  (100)  head  of  beef-cattle,  to 
avera.u:e  in  weii2:ht  five  hundred  pounds  nett,  and  two  hundred  (200)  sacks  of  flour  of 
fifty  pDunds  eacli,  in  al!  ten  thousand  pounds,  durins;  the  present  year  (1851 ),  and  a 
like  (juantity  in  each  of  the  years  1852  and  1853,  to  be  divided  among  them  by  the 
agent  according  to  their  respective  numbers.  .  x 

Art.  f).  As  early  as  convenient  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  the  President 
and  Senate,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  encourage 
said  tribes  in  acquiring  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilized  life,  the  Ignited  States  will 
also  furnish  tnoni  with  the  following  articles,  to  be  divided  among  them  by  the  agent 
according  to  their  respective  numbers  and  wants,  during  each  of  the  two  years  suc- 
ceeding the  said  ratification,  viz:  four  hundred  pairs  strong  pantaloons,  four  hundred 
cotton  (hickory )  shirts,  three  hundred  linsey  gowns,  assorted,  generally  small,  three 
thousand  yards  calico,  three  thousand  yards  brown  sheeting,  thirty  pounds  Scotch 
thread,  six  dozen  pairs  scissors,  assorted,  twelve  dozen  thimbles,  five  thousand  needles, 
assorted,  five  hundred  pairs  two  and  a  half  point  Mackinaw  blankets,  one  thou- 
sand pounds  iron,  two  hundred  pounds  steel;  and  in  like  manner  in  the  first  year  for 
the  permanent  use  of  the  said  tribes,  and  as  their  joint  property,  viz:  twenty-five 
brood  mares  and  one  stallion,  fifty  milch  cows  and  two  bulls,  eight  yoke  of  work- 
cattle  with  yokes,  chains,  &c.,  two  large  wagons,  eight  pair  work-mules  or  horses, 
^one  pair  for  each  tribe ^  four  breaking  ploughs,  eight  small  ploughs,  eight  sets  harness 
for  plough  horses  or  mules,  seeds  of  all  proper  kinds  for  planting  and  sowing,  one 
hundred  chopping  axes,  small  size,  witn  handles,  one  hundred  axes,  half-size,  with 
handles,  twelve  mattocks,  thirty  dozen  butcher  knives,  two  hundred  garden  or  corn 
hoes,  fifty  heavy  spades,  four  gVindstones,  one  United  States  flag.  The  stock  enu- 
merated above  and  the  product  thereof,  shall  be  marked  or  branded  '*U.  S."  and  with 
such  other  letter  or  letters  as  will  at  all  times  designate  the  same  to  be  the  property 
of  the  said  tribes;  and  no  part  or  portion  thereof  shall  be  killed,  exchanged,  sold  or 
otherwise  parted  with  without  the  assent  and  direction  of  the  agent. 

Art.  7.  The  United  States  will  also  employ  and  settle  among  said  tribes,  at  or  near 
their  principal  town  or  settlement,  one  practical  farmer,  who  shall  act  as  superintend- 
ent or  director  of  ail  agricultural  operations,  to  reside  among  them,  with  two  assistants, 
all  of  practical  knowledge  and  industrious  habits;  one  carpenter  or  worker  in  wood,  to 
direct  and  aid  in  the  construction  of  houses,  repairing  ploughs,  wagons,  &c. ;  one  black- 
smith; one  principal  school-teacher,  with  two  male  and  two  female  assistant  teachers 
to  instruct  said  tribes  in  reading  and  writing  the  English  language,  &.,  upon  the 
manual-labor  system,  as  well  as  in  the  domestic  arts  of  housekeeping;  all  the  above- 
named  teachers,  farmers  and  mechanics  to  be  maintained  and  paid  by  the  United 
States  for  the  period  of  five  years,  and  as  long  thereafter  as  the  President  shall  deem 
advisable.  The  government  of  the  United  States  will  also  erect  suitable  school- 
houses,  dwellings,  and  shops  for  the  accommodation  of  the  teachers,  farmers,  and 
mechanics  above  sj>ecified,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  public  property. 

Art.  8.  These  articles  to  be  binding  on  the  contracting  parties  when  ratified  and 
confirmed  by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  parties  have  hereunto  signed  their  names  and  aflflxed 
their  seals  this  twentieth  day  of  August,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

REDICK  McKEE,  [seal.] 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

I 
I 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Ca-la-na-po  tribe. 


JU-LIO,  his  x  mark,  chief 
CHA-CO-DA-NO,  his  x  mark. 
PE-BOR-QUOR-TO,  his  x  mark. 
MAH-00-ME-A,  his  x  mark. 
KOY-WY-NOL-YO,  his  x  mark. 
KAI-A-DAN-0,  his  x  mark. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
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For  and  in  behalf  of  the  ITa-hi-na-po  tribe. 

PRI-E-TO,  his  x  mark,  chief. 
(IIEE-NO.  his  X  mark. 
KAH-LOOSE,  his  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Da-no-ha-bo  tribe. 

KU-KEE,  his  x  mark,  chief. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Mo-nl-hii  tribe. 

MOII-SIIAX,  his  X  mark,  chief. 
YAH-TZA,  his  x  mark. 
TEE- BEE,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Che-rom  tribe. 

CAL-I-A-HIM.  his  x  mark,  chief. 
HAL-UE-T()(\  his  x  mark. 
CO-TO-LO-YAII,  his  x  mark. 
ClIU-TE-YAN,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  TJov-hu-ma  tribe. 

CIII-BE(\  his  X  mark,  chief. 
SAC-CON,  his  x  mark, 
CIIE-KAI,  hLsxmark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Cha-nel-kai  tribe. 

CON-CHU,  his  x  mark,  chief. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Me-dam-a-dec  tribe. 

CO-E-U-E,  his  x  mark,  chief. 


SEAF  . 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


[seal.] 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


[seal.] 
[seal.] 
[seal.] 


[seal.] 


[seal.] 


Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  after  being  fully  explained,  in  presence  of — 

John  McKee,  Secretary. 

Witnesses — 

Geo.  Whitehouse. 

Georoe  Gibbs. 

E.  D.  Shirland. 

H.  W.  Wessels,  Brevet  Major  U.  S.  army,  commanding  escort. 

J.  M.  Estill,  Maf  Gen.  2d  aiv.  Cal.  militia. 

F.  D.  KOHLES. 

M.  H.  N.  Ken  DIG. 

W.  A.  Cornwall, 

Jas.  M.  M.  Brown  Smith. 

T.  F.  W.  Price. 

Walter  McDonald. 


(P.)  Treaty  Made  and  Concluded  at  Camp  Fernando  Felt?.,  on  Russian  River, 
IN  the  State  of  California,  August  22,  1851.  Between  Redick  McKee.  Indian 
Agent,  on  the  Part  of  the  United  States,  and  tue  Chiefs,  Captains,  and 
Head  Men  of  tfie  Sai-Nell,  Yu-ki-as,  etc.,  etc..  Tribes  of  Indians. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  concluded  at  Camp  Fernando  PYdiz,  on 
Russian  river,  California,  between  Redick  McKee,  one  of  the  Indian  agents  specially 
appointed  to  make  treaties  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  in  California,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  undersigned  chiefs,  captains,  and  head  men  of  the  tribes 
or  bands  of  Indians  now  in  council  at  this  camp,  known  as  the  Sai-nell  tribe,  repre- 
sented by  the  chief  Chas-kan  and  captains:  Yu-ki-as  tribe,  represented  by  the  chief 
Ko-yo-to-was-sa  and  captains;  Mas-su-ta-ka-ya  tribe,  represented  by  the  chief  Cal- 
pel-la  and  captains;  Po-mo  tribe,  represented  by  the  chief  Chi-bem. 

Article  I.  The  said  tribes  or  bands  acknowledge  themselves  jointly  and  severally 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction,  authority  and  protection  of  the  United  States,  and 
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hereby  bind  themselves  to  refrain  hc.reafter  from  ^1^% <Jf"^~^  ,^^^^"  ^ 
tilitv  or  aLwession  towards  the  trovernment  or  citizens  thereof  and  to  Ine  on  terms  oi 
Sace  andTriendship  amon^  themselves  and  with  all  other  Indian  tribes  which  are 
now  or  mav  hereafter  come  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States 

Art.  2.  'Lest  the  peace  and  friendship  hereby  ^^t^^lished  between  the  U^^^^^^^ 
States  and  the  said  tribes  should  be  interrupted  by  the  misconduct  of  individuals,  it 
is  expressly  ac^eed  that,  for  injuries  received  on  either  side,  no  P;-^^^^.;^^^^^^^^^^^ 
retaliation 'shall  take  place  or  be  attempted   but  instead  thereof  ^^^P^f  f^Vii^^^^ 
made  by  the  party  a.c^Tieved  to  the  other,  through  the  I^^^^^.^^^^J^^^.l^l  «d   f«t 
States,  in  their  district,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  and  if  P^f.^^icable  a^^^^ 
the  difficulty;  or  in  case  of  acts  of  violence  being  committed  upon  ^be  property  or 
citizens  of  the  Ignited  States  by  an  Indian  or  Indians  belonging  t^  ^|;^^^^^',^,  ^^ 
either  of  said  tribes  or  bands,  the  party  or  parties  charged  ^/^^     .  ?i  J^^'^"^^^^^ 
the  crime,  shall  be  promptly  delivered  up,  when  demande^d,  to  the  civil  authorit  os 
of  the  State  of  California  for  trial:  and  in  case  the  crrnie  has  been  committed  by  a 
citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the  person  or  property  of  an  Indian  or 
Indians  of  either  of  said  tribes,  the  agent  shall  take  all  proper  measures  to  bring  the 
offender  or  offenders  to  trial  in  the  same  way.  ^^        ^•        -  x.     ^a     or>.i 

Art.  3.  The  said  tribes  or  bands  herel)y  jointly  and  seyerally  relinquish,  cede  and 
forever  quit  claim  to  the  United  States,  all  their  rights,  title  claim,  or  interest  of  any 
kind  which  they  or  either  of  them  have  to  lands  or  sod  in  Ga  itornia  ^,    ,     .  ,, 

Art.  4.  It  is  hereby  further  agreed  by  the  said  Indian  tribes  or  bands,  that  at  the 
expiration  of  one  year  from  the  execution  of  this  treaty   or  at  such  time^preyiovisly, 
or  thereafter,  as  the  United  States  shall  require,  they  will  remove  with  their  families 
and  property  from  the  lands  they  now  occupy  on  Russian  river,  to  the  Indian  reserva- 
tion on  (Uear  lake,  made  and  reserved  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  Camp  U^^-Pi-y^i-n^a 
on  the  20th  day  of  August,  1851,  and  there  abide  and  remain;  and  it  is  stipulated  and 
agreed  on  behilf  of  the  United  States,  that  the  said  government  will  defray  the  nec- 
essary expenses  of  such  removal,  which  shall  be  conducted  under  the  authority  of 
of  the  Indian  agent,  and  that  the  said  tribes  shall  thereupon  receive  and  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  and  rights  secured  by  said  treaty  to  Indians  removing  thereto;  and 
for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  said  tribes,  until  they  ^l;^^!!  be  in  condition  to 
maintain  themselves:  that  is  to  say,  durinc:  the  present  year  (1851)  the  I  mted  States 
will  furnish  them  with  one  bunded  head  of  beef-cattle,  and  two  hundred  sacks  of 
flour,  equal  to  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  a  like  Quantity  of  the  same  for  two  years 
after  their  said  removal  and  settlement  upon  said  reservation:  and  for  their  perma- 
nent use  besides  the  provisions,  clothing,  &c.  given  them  at  this  camn   such  brood 
stock,  farming  implements,  mechanics,  instructors  m  agriculture  and  learning    as 
their  numbers  may,  when  ascertained,  entitle  them  to,  upon  a  fair  and  just  equality 
with  the  Indians  now  residing  on  Clear  lake,  as  stipulated  in  the  aforesaid  treaty  ot 
Camp  Lu-pi-yu-ma;  and  it  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  the  said  tribes  or 
bamls  are  to' observe,  fulfd,  and  be  governed  by  all  and  singular  the  requirements, 
stipulations  and  articles  of  the  said  treaty  of  Lu-pi-yu-ma,  as  fully  as  if  the  samme 
were  incorporated  and  formally  expressed  in  this  treaty.  ^  ur  i.    i      ^.;u 

Art  5  It  is  also  agreed  that  until  the  United  States  shall  have  established  a  mili- 
tary post  on  said  reservation,  with  a  regular  physician  or  surgeon  attached  thereto, 
the  Indian  agent  shall  be  authorized  and  is  hereby  directed  to  employ  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States,  an  experienced  physician  to  reside  on  said  reservation,  attend 
to  the  sick  among  either  whites  or  Indians,  and  especially  to  vaccinate  the  members 
of  such  tribes:  and  when  said  military  post  shall  be  established,  the  servicers  of  the 
surgeon  thereto  attached  may  be  substituted  by  the  agent  for  those  of  the  physician 
first  employed,  allowino:  him  therefor  a  reasonable  compensation. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  parties  have  hereunto  signed  their  names  and  affixed 
their  seals  this  twenty-second  day  of  August,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and 

^^^y-^^^'  REDICKMcKEE,  [seal.] 

,  United  States  Indian  Ayent, 


For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Sai-ncll  tribe. 

CHAS-KAN,  his  x  mark. 
OUS-TIN,  his  X  mark. 
CAL-VI-HA,  his  x  mark. 
KA-WA-LOW,  his  x  mark. 
SA-KEM,  his  x  mark. 
KE-YO-HOM.  his  x  mark. 
KA-E-SU-A.  his  x  mark. 
YO-KI-AM,  his  x  mark. 


SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL." 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL. 

SEAL.] 
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For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Yu-ki-as  tribe. 

KO-YO-TO-WAS-SA,  his  x  mark. 
CAL-NO-YA,  his  x  mark. 
KA-A-TAN,  his  X  mark. 
CHA-O-LA,  his  x  mark. 
LA-WIN,  his  X  mark. 
KA-BA-DIM,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Mas-su-ta-ka-ya  tribe, 

CAL-PEL-LA,  his  x  mark. 
CAL-LEEL-TEM,  his  x  mark. 
POR-DIM,  his  X  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Po-mo  tribe, 

CHI-BEM,  his  x  mark. 
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SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


iSEAL.^ 
SEAL." 

[seal. 


[seal.] 


Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  undersigned  witnesses;  the 
above-mentioned  articles,  and  the  several  articles  and  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
€amp  Lu-pi-yu-ma,  having  been  first  fully  explained. 
John  McKee,  Secretary. 

George  Gibbs,  \Tntervreters 

George  Whitehorn,/^^^^^^^^^^' 

H.  W.  Wessels,  Brevet  major  U.  S.  A.  commanding  escort. 

John  S.  Griffin,  Assistomt  Surgeon  U.  S.  army. 

Edward  C.  Kennedy. 

Walter  McDonald. 

James  A.  Clarke. 

Sashel  Woods. 

George  Parker  Armstrong. 


{Q.)  Treaty  Made  and  Concluded  at  Camp  Klamath,  at  the  Junction  op 
Klamath  and  Trinity  Rivers,  State  of  California,  October  6,  1851,  Be- 
tween Redick  McKee,  Indian  Agent,  on  the  Part  of  the  United  States, 
AND  THE  Chiefs,  Captains  and  Head  Men  of  the  Pohlik  or  Lower  Klamath, 
&c.,  Tribes  of  Indians. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  concluded  at  Camp  Klamath,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Klamath  and  Trinity  rivers,  between  Redick  McKee,  one  of  the 
Indian  agents  specially  appointed  to  make  treaties  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  in 
California,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs,  captains,  and  head  men 
of  the  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  now  in  council  at  this  camp,  representing  the  Poh-lik 
or  lower  Klamath,  the  Peh-tsick  or  upper  Klamath,  and  the  Hoo-pah  or  Trinity 
river  Indians;  containing  also  stipulations  preliminary  to  future  measures  to  be 
recommended  for  adoption,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  1.  The  said  tribes  or  bands  acknowledge  themselves,  jointly  and  severally, 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction,  authority  and  protection  of  the  United  States;  and 
hereby  bind  themselves  to  refrain  hereafter  from  the  commission  of  all  acts  of  hostility 
or  aggression  towards  the  government  or  citizens  thereof,  and  to  live  on  terms  of 
peace  and  friendship  among  themselves,  and  with  all  other  Indian  tribes  which  are 
now  or  may  hereafter  come  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  2.  Lest  the  peace  and  friendship  established  between  the  United  States  and 
the  said  tribes  should  be  interrupted  by  the  misconduct  of  individuals,  it  is  expressly 
agreed  that,  for  injuries  received  on  either  side,  no  private  revenge  or  retaliation 
shall  take  place  or  be  attempted;  but  instead  thereof,  complaints  shall  be  made  by 
the  party  aggrieved  to  the  other,  through  the  Indian  agent  of  the  United  States  in 
their  district,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate,  and,  if  practicable,  adjust  the 
difficulty;  or,  in  case  of  acts  of  violence  being  committed  upon  the  person  or  property 
of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  an  Indian  or  Indians  belonging  to  or  harbored  by 
either  of  said  tribes  or  bands,  the  party  or  parties  charged  with  the  commission  of  the 
crime  shall  be  promptly  delivered  up  when  demanded,  to  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
State  of  California  for  trial;  and  in  case  the  crime  has  been  committed  by  a  citizen  or 
citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the  person  or  property  of  an  Indian  or  Indians  of 
either  of  said  tribes,  the  agent  shall  take  all  proper  measures  to  bring  the  offender  or 
offenders  to  trial  in  the  same  way. 
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Art.  3.  The  said  tribes  or  bands  hereby  jointly  and  severally  relinquish,  cede,  and 
forever  (juit  claim  to  the  United  States,  all  their  right,  title,  claim  or  interest  of  any 
kind  which  they  or  either  of  them  have  to  lands  or  soil  in  Calif ornia. 

Art.  4.  To  promote  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  said  tribes  or  bands,  it  is 
hereby  stipulated  and  agreed,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  the  following 
tract  or  district  of  land  shall  be  appropriated  and  set  apart  as  an  Indian  reservation, 
and  the  use  and  possession  thereof  forever  guarantied  to  the  said  tribes,  their  suc- 
cessors, and  to  such  other  tribes  as  the  United  States  may  hereafter  remove  from 
other  parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  Trinity  or  Klamath  rivers,  or  the  country  adjacent, 
and  settle  thereupon,  to  wit:  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  called  John's 
(•reek,  emptying  into  Trinity  river  on  the  north  side  thereof,  about  fourteen  miles 
above  this  camp;  thence  running  up  the  middle  of  the  same  with  its  windings,  to  a 
distance  of  five  miles;  thence  north  to  the  summit  of  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
waters  of  the  Trinity  and  Klamath  rivers;  thence  northwestwardly  in  a  straight  line 
to  a  point  on  said  Klamath  river  opposite  the  lower  end  of  what  is  now  known  as 
*^Rea  Cap's"  bar;  thence  due  west  to  the  summit  of  the  first  ridge  lying  beyond  the 
Klamath  river;  thence  southwestwardly  along  the  summit  of  said  ridge  to  a  point 
due  north  of  the  mouth  of  Pine  creek;  thence  south  to  the  mouth  of  Sand  creek;  thence 
up  Pine  creek  with  its  windings,  to  a  point  due  south  of  the  place  of  beginning;  and 
thence  north  to  said  place  of  beginning.  The  said  reservation  including,  by  esti- 
mation, a  tract  twenty  miles  in  length  by  twelve  miles  in  width,  and  containing  in 
all  six  or  seven  square  miles  of  farming  land.  It  is,  however,  understood  and  agreed 
that  the  United  States  reserves  the  right  of  way  over  said  lands,  and  of  using  for  farm- 
ing purposes  any  quantity  thereof  not  exceeding  one  thousand  acres;  also  the  right  to 
establish  such  military  posts,  erect  such  buildings,  and  make  such  improvements 
for  the  accomodation  of  their  agent  and  other  officers  or  servants  as  the  President 
may  direct;  also  that  said  tribes  or  bands  shall  never  sell  or  alienate  their  right  or 
claim  to  any  part  thereof,  except  to  the  United  States,  nor  shall  they  ever  lease  to  or 
permit  white  men  to  settle,  work  or  trade  upon  any  part  thereof  without  the  written 
permission  of  the  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  district. 

Art.  5.  It  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  said  tribes  or  bands  shall,  within 
three  years  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner,  if  thereto  required  by  the  United  States, 
remove  to  and  settle  upon  said  reservation ;  and  that  whenever  said  removal  and  settle- 
ment shall  be  ordered  by  the  United  States  or  made  by  said  tribes,  such  farmers, 
mechanics,  and  school-teachers  to  instruct  them  in  the  language,  arts,  and  agriculture 
of  the  whites  as  the  President  may  deem  expedient  and  proper,  shall  be  assigned,  pro- 
vided for,  and  settled  among  them,  so  as  to  place  the.  Indians  on  said  reservation  in  a 
situation  as  favorable  for  their  improvement  (being  in  like  manner  supplied  with 
facilities  for  farming,  stock-raising,  &c.,)  as  by  the  treaty  of  Lu-pi-yu-ma  on  the  20th 
day  of  August,  1851,  is  stipulated  to  be  assigned  to  and  provided  'for  the  Clear  Lake 
Indians.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  if  upon  examination  by  the  Indian  agent 
it  is  found  that  any  of  the  articles  or  supplies  proviJled  in  said  treaty  for  the  Clear  Lake 
Indians  shall  be  unnecessary  for  or  unsuited  to  the  Indians  on  the  Trinity  and  Kla- 
math, the  President  may  in  his  discretion  withhold  the  same,  and  invest  the  value 
thereof  in  other  and  more  suitable  goods.  And  it  is  further  expresslv  agreed  and 
understood  that  if  either  of  said  tribes  or  bands,  or  other  Indians  harbored  by  them 
shall  be  guilty  of  theft,  robbery  or  murder,  either  upon  the  persons  and  property  of 
Indians  or  whites,  the  United  States  may  exclude  such  tribe  or  band  from  all  the 
benefits  of  this  treaty. 

Art.  6.  As  early  as  convenient  after  the  ratification  of  this  treatv  by  the  President 
and  Senate,  the  United  States  will  deliver  to  the  said  Klamath  and  Trinity  Indians, 
through  their  agent,  during  each  of  the  years  1852  and  185;],  viz:  five  hundred  pairs 
two  and  a  half  point  Mackinaw  blankets,  five  hundred  nairs  strong  cotton  pantaloons, 
fiwi^  hundred  cotton  (hickory)  shirts,  fi\Q^  hundred  red  flannel  shirts,  i\\G  hundred 
strong  cotton  or  linsey  gowns,  three  thousand  yards  of  calico,  three  thousand  yards  of 
four-fourths  brown  sheetings,  thirty  pounds  Scotch  thread,  five  thousand  needles, 
six  dozen  pairs  scissors,  two  gross  thimbles,  ten  pounds  pins,  ten  dozen  nine-inch  flat 
files,  thirty-five  dozen  large  size  butcher  knives,  ten  mattocks,  one  hundred  garden 
or  corn  hoes,  two  hundred  chopping  axes,  handled,  common  size,  two  hundred  chop- 
ping axes,  handled,  small  size;  one  hundred  sheetiron  camp  kettles,  large  size;  one 
hundred  sheet-iron  camp  kettles,  second  size. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  agent  shall  use  a  sound  discretion  as  to  the  time 
when,  and  the  tribes  or  persons  to  whom  the  said  goods  shall  be  distributed,  havino* 
reference  to  their  peaceful  disposition  and  good  conduct.  '  ^ 

Art.  7.  In  consideration  of  the  premises,  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the 
numerous  presents  of  ))eef,  bread,  sugar,  blankets,  shirts,  &c.,  c^c,  made  o  said  tribes 
at  this  camp,  will,  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  hereof,  furnish  them  free  of  charge 
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at  the  terry  ot  C.  W.  Durkee,  in  Klamath  river,  to  enable  them  to  rel)uild  the  houses 
recently  destroyed  by  the  whites,  uith  four  dozen  chop[)ing  axes,  handled,  ten  sjicks 
of  hard  bread,  and  four  bullocks,  sixteen  pairs  heavv  blankets,  to  be  distributed 
among  theni  by  said  Durkee,  according  to  their  respective  losses. 

A  RT.  8.  These  articles  to  be  binding  upon  the  contracting  parties  when  ratified  bv 
the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  parties  have  hereunto  siirned  their  names  and  afiixed 
their  seals  this  sixth  day  of  October,  anno  Domini  1851 . 

REDICK  McKEE,  [seal.] 

United  States  Indian  Agent  for  California. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Wetch-peck  tribe,  living  at  mouth  of  Trinity. 


WUCK-UG-GRA,  his  x  mark. 
WA-PE-SHAW,  his  x  mark. 
SA-SA-MICH,  his  x  mark. 
EN-QUA  or  AMOS,  his  x  mark. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


For  and  in  behalf  of  Wuh-si  tribe  ^  living  three  miles  below  moath  of  Trinity  river. 


MO-RU-KUS,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Cap-pel  tribe, 

MAII-ON,  his  X  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Mor-ri-ahs. 

MAH-ON,  his  x  mark. 
WUS-SUR,  his  X  mark. 
UP-PER-GASH,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Ser-a-goines. 

UP-LA-GO-PUS,  his  X  mark. 
MOO-ROO-KUS,  his  x  mark. 
SA-ET-MA-GEHL,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Pah- wan  tribe. 

CAP-PEL-LA-WAII,  his  x  mark. 


[seal.] 


[seal.] 


seal. 

SEAL. 
SEAL. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


[seal.] 


For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Ut-cha-pah  tribe,  living  near  the  mouth  of  Bluff  creek. 


E-NE-NUCK,  his  X  mark. 
MOW-WEIGIIT,  his  x  mark. 


SEAL. 
SEAI^. 


For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Up-pa-goineSy  living  near  ^^Red  Cap^s^'  bar,  on  Klamath  river. 


KEE-CHAP,  his  x  mark. 


[heal, 


RED  CAP  or  MIK-KU-REE,  his  x  mark,     [seal 


For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Sa-von-ra  tribe. 

SA-VON-RA,  his  x  mark. 
UP-PA-GRAH,  his  x  mark. 
EX-FIN-E-PAH,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  Cham-ma-ko-nee  tribe. 

KA-TOP-KO-RISH,  his  x  mark 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Coc-ko-man  tribe. 
PA-NA-MO-NEE,  his  x  mark. 


seal, 
seal, 
seal. 


[seal.] 


[seal.] 


For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Chee-nah  tribe,  living  ten  miles  below  mouth  of  Salmon  river. 

AK-KA-REE-TA,  his  x  mark.  [seal.] 
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SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Hoo-pahs  or  Trinity  river  Indians,  residing  in  twelve  rancherias 

or  villages. 

Principal  chief,  AH-ROOK-KOS,  his  x  mark. 

TE-NAS-TE-AH  or  JOHN,  his  x  mark. 
MET-POOKA-TA-MAH,  his  x  mark. 
NIC-A-WA-EN-NA,  his  x  mark. 
WASH-TEN,  his  x  mark. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered,  after  being  duly  explained,  in  presence  of— 
John  McKee,  Secretary. 

H.  W.  Wessells,  Brevet  Major,  U.  S,  A.,  commanding  escort. 

Walter  Van  Dyke,    1 

Geo.  W.  Ellsworth,  \ Interpreters. 

Morris  S.  Thompson,] 

Walter  McDonald. 

a  treaty  supplementery  to  the  foregoing  treaty. 

The  undersigned  chiefs,  captains  and  head  men  of  the  Si-wah,  Op-pe-o,  He-ko-neck 
and  In-neck  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians,  residing  at  and  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cor-a- 
tem  or  Salmon  river,  having  had  the  terms  and  stipulations  of  the  foregoing  treaty, 
concluded  at  Durkee's  ferry  on  the  6th  instant,  fully  explained  to  them  by  Redick 
McKee,  Indian  agent  of  the  United  States,  having  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to 
become  parties  to  the  said  treaty  in  all  its  articles  and  stipulations,  it  is  therefore  agreed 
by  and  between  the  said  agent  and  the  said  chiefs,  &c.,  that  the  said  bands  be  and 
herebv  are  admitted  as  parties  to  the  same,  and  to  the  advantages  thereof,  and  become 
bound  bv  the  stipulations  therein  contained  as  fully  in  all  respects  as  if  they  had  been 

parties  thereto  originally.  ,        ,    ,    .  j     zc     j 

In  testimony  whereof  the  parties  have  hereunto  signed  their  names  and  amxed 

their  seals  at  Camp  Cor-a-tem,  near  mouth  of  Salmon  river,  this  twelfth  day  of  October, 

anno  Domini,  1851.  _  .  , 

REDICK  McKEE,  [seal.] 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Si-wah  band. 

ESSE-PISH-I-A,  his  x  mark. 
RES-SOW,  his  x  mark. 
CHEE-FEE-CHA,  his  x  mark. 
PI-RA-TEEM,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Op-pe-o  band. 

CA-POR-U-PUCK,  his  x  mark. 
PEEK-NEETS,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  He-ko-neck  band. 

YAH-FEE-PAH,  his  x  mark. 
HON-A-PUCK-IF-MA,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  In-neck  band. 
SISH-KAH,  his  x  mark. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 


[seal.] 


[seal.] 


Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  after  the  foregoing  treaty  of  6th  instant,  and  this 
addenda  had  been  fully  explained  in  presence  of — 

John  McKee,  Secretary. 

C.  W.  Durkee,  Interpreter. 

George  Gibbs. 

H.  W.  Wessels,  Brevet  Major  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  escort. 

John  S.  Griffin,  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A. 

Walter  McDonald. 


M 


(R.)  Treaty  Made  and  Concluded  at  Camp,  in  Scott's  Valley,  Shasta  County, 
State  of  California,  October  (),  1851,  Between  Redick  M'Kee,  One  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  Part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Chiefs,  Captains 
AND  Head  Men  of  the  Upper  Klamath,  Shasta,  and  Scott's  River  Tribes 
OF  Indians. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  concluded  at  camp,  in  Scott's  valley, 
Shasta  countv,  California,  between  Redick  McKee,  one  of  the  Indian  agents  specially 
appointed  to  make  treaties  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  in  California,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  undersigned  chiefs,  captains  and  head  men  no\v  in 
council  at  this  camp,  representing  the  Upper  Klamath,  Shasta,  and  Scott's  river 
Indians,  residing  severally  in  twenty-four,  nineteen,  and  seven  rancherias  or  villages, 
and  known  as  the  O-de-i-lah  tribe  or  band,  I-shack  chief,  from  the  Upper  Klamath 
river;  I-ka-ruck  tribe  or  band,  Tso-hor-git-sko  chief;  Ko-se-tah  tribe  or  band,  Ada- 
war-how-ik  chief;  I-da-kar-i-waka-ha  tribe  or  band,  I-da-kar-i-waka-ha  chief,  from 
Shasta  valley ;  Wat-sa-he-wa  tribe  or  band,  Ar-rats-a-cho-i-ca  chief ;  E-eh  tribe  or  band, 
An-na-nik-a-hok  chief,  from  Scott's  valley.  ,        .  .     i         j  n 

Article  1.  The  said  tribes  or  bands  acknowledge  themselves  jointly  and  severally 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction,  authority  and  protection  of  the  United  States  and 
hereby  bind  themselves  to  refrain  hereafter  from  the  commission  of  all  acts  of  hos- 
tility or  aggression  towards  the  government  or  citizens  thereof,  to  live  on  terms  of 
peace  and  friendship  among  themselves  and  with  all  other  Indian  tribes  which  are 
now  or  may  hereafter  come  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

Art  2  To  preserve  the  peace  and  friendship  hereby  established  ])etween  the 
United  States  and  the  said  tribes  or  bands,  it  is  understood  and  agreed  that  for  injuries 
received  on  either  side,  no  private  revenge  or  retaliation  shall  take  place  or  be 
attempted;  but  instead  thereof  complaints  shall  be  made  by  the  party  aggrieved  to 
the  other,  through  the  Indian  agent  or  sub-agent  of  the  United  States  tor  their  district 
who  shall  investigate,  and,  if  practicable,  adjust  the  difficult)^;  and  m  case  of  a('ts  of 
violence  being  committed  upon  the  person  or  property  of  a  citizen  or  citizens  ot  the 
United  States  by  an  Indian  or  Indians  belonging  to  or  harbored  by  either  of  said 
tribes  or  bands,  the  party  or  parties  charged  with  the  commission  of  the  crime  shall 
be.  ^^-^^^-^ 

author 

J  •       f  

or  (itii-ens  orthVunrted'sutes^upo'n  th^  person  or  property  of  an  Indian  or  Indians  of 

either  of  said  tribes  or  bands,  the  afient  shall  take  all  proper  measures  to  bring  the 

offender  or  offenders  to  trial  in  the  same  way.  . ,       .        ,  ,,  •  j    « 

Art    3    The  said  tribes  or  bands  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  ot 

the  stipulations  and  promises  hereinafter  r"nt^int*^S>?«'.''f'y  J''V"*'>'  f/'l 'fJ'lvhly 
sell  cede  relinquish,  and  forever  quit  claim  to  the  United  States,  all  their  right, 
tftle.  claim  or  interest  of  any  kind  which  they  or  either  of  them  have  to  the  lands  they 
now  occupy,  and  to  all  other  lands  or  soil  in  California.  ^    t      -a  *  ;k^.  ^, 

Art  4  To  promote  the  permanent  settlement  and  improvement  of  said  tribes  or 
bands 'it  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  following  described  tract  or  district 
of  country  shall  l)e  appropriated  and  set  apart  as  an  Indian  reservation,  and  the  use 
and  possession  thereof  forever  guarantied  to  the  said  tribes  or  bands  and  their  succes- 
sors edually  with  such  other  Indian  tribes  or  bands  and  their  successors,  as  the  Lnited 
States  may  hereafter  remove  from  the  waters  of  the  Klamath  or  Trinity  nvers  or  else- 
where in  northern  California,  and  settle  thereupon  to  wit:  commencing  at  a  point 
on  the  easterlv  side  of  Sc^otCs  valley,  about  six  miles  above  the  cabin  or  iniprove- 
ment  generally  known  as  Watson.  (Jee  &  Company  s  ranch,  where  t^'o  cedar  trees 
3  upon  the  southwest  side  of  a  bald  hill,  and  midway  between  the  .said  cedars; 
thence  runnin-  in  a  southwesterly  direction  a.ross  the  said  valley  to  a  point^projecting 
li  tL  X  behhid  which  stands  a  conical  peak  called  Seine's  peak;  thence  over 
the  same  and  ove  said  peak  to  the  summit  of  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters 
of  Scott's  and  Klamath  rivers;  thence  following  the  same  to  where  a  ciivide  runs 
northward  to  a  ceek  or  large  brook  entering  the  Klanmth  from  the  northward  next 
abow  the  one  entering  at  Murderer's  bar,  and  known  as  Indian  creek;  thence  alcjng 
S  divide  and  a  TOSS  the  Klamath  river  to  the  mouth  of  «aid  creek;  the.u'e  up  the 
r^ain  ork  of  said  creek  to  the  forty-second  paralle  of  north  latitude;  thence  east- 
ward along  said  parallel  to  a  point  due  north  of  a  point  vyhere  the  ridge  dividing  he 
waters  of  Srott'8  river  from  the  waters  of  Humbug  creek  terminates  at  or  near  he 
KWath-  thence  due  south,  crossing  the  Klamath  river,  to  said  point;  thence  ol- 
E*  saic^  dhddc'  and  the  divide  separating  the  waters  o  Scott's  river  from  the 
Sers  ot-  Shas  a  river  to  a  point  in  a  line  with  the  place  ol  beginning,  and  thence 
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southwesterly  to  said  place  of  beji^inning;  said  tract  being  by  estimation  twenty-four 
miles  in  length  from  northwest  to  southeast  by  fifteen  miles  in  average  width,  and 
containing  between  four  and  five  square  miles  of  tillable  land,  Provided,  hoivever,  That 
those  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  now  engaged  in  mining,  raising,  or  washing 
gold  upon  that  part  of  Srott's  river  lying  between  the  first  creek  entering  the  same 
from  the  north,  aV)ovo  the  town  of  Scott's  bar  and  the  mouth  of  said  river,  shall  be 
permitted  to  hold  and  work  the  claims  of  which  thoy  are  now  in  actual  possession  for 
the  term  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  this  instrument,  unless  sooner  exhausted;  and 
Frovidid further.  That  sue  h  oth?r  citizens  oi  the  United  States  as  have  alreadv  thrown 
up  earth  or  raised  ore  on  any  other  part  of  said  reserve  shall  be  allowed  until  the  first 
day  of  June  next  to  wash  the  same,  and  that  those  having  cabins  or  other  improve- 
ments already  erected  on  said  reservation  shall  be  permitted  to  occupy  and  enjoy 
the  same,  free  from  molestation,  until  said  first  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-two,  and  no  longer.     It  is  also  further  provided,  That  the  said  tribes  or  bands 
shall  never  sell  or  alienate  their  right  or  claim  to  any  part  thereof  except  to  the  United 
States,  nor  shall  they  ever  lease  to  or  permit  white  men  to  settle,  work,  cr  trade  upon 
any  part  thereof  without  the  written  permission  of  the  United  States  Indian  agent 
for  the  district.     It  is  agreed  and  understood,  however,  that  the  United  States  reserves 
the  right  of  way  over  said  lands,  and  of  using  for  farming  purposes  any  quantity 
thereof  not  exceeding  one  thousand  acres;  also  the  right  to  establish  such  military 
post  or  posts,  erect  such  buildings,  and  make  such  other  improvements  for  the  accom- 
modation of  an  Indian  agent  and  other  officers  or  servants  as  the  President  may  direct. 
Art.  5.  The  said  tribes  or  bands  agree  and  hereby  bind  themselves  to  remove  to 
and  settle  permanently  upon  said  reservation,  within  two  years  from  the  date  hereof, 
or  sooner  if  thereto  required  by  the  Indian  agent  of  the  United  States;  and  whenever 
said  removal  and  settlement  shall  take  place,  the  United  States  with  a  desire  to 
encourage  them  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  letters,  agriculture,  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  will  employ  and  settle  among  them  upon  said  reservation,  one  principal  school- 
teacher, with  three  male  and  female  assistant  teachers  to  instruct  said  tribes  in  the 
different  branches  of  a  common-school  education  and  in  the  domestic  arts  of  sewing^ 
and  house-keeping,  upon  the  manual  labor  system;  also  one  practical  farmer  who 
shall  assist  said  tribes  in  cultivating  the  soil  and  act  as  superintendent  of  agricultural 
operations,  with  two  assistant  farmers,  one  carpenter  or  worker  in  wood  who  shall 
direct  and  aid  in  the  construction  of  houses,  repairing  wagons,  &c.,  <fec.,  and  one 
blacksmith  or  worker  in  iron  also  to  be  employed  for  their  assistance  and  convenience; 
all  of  the  above  teachers,  farmers,  and  mechanics  to  be  paid  and  maintained  upon 
said  reservation  by  the  United  States  for  the  period  of  five  years,  and  as  long  there- 
after as  the  President  may  deem  advisable;  also,  that  the  United  States  will  erect 
suitable  dwellings,  school-houses  and  shops  for  the  accommodation  of  an  agent,  and 
of  the  teachers,  farmers  and  mechanics  above  specified,  and  store-houses  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  property. 

Art.  6.  The  United  States  will  also  appoint  and  settle  among  said  tribes  upon  said 
reservation,  an  agent  or  sub-agent  of  the  Indian  department  to  carr>'  out  the  stipula- 
tions of  this  treaty  and  the  general  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Indian  departnient 
pertaining  to  the  government  and  improvement  of  said  tribes;  and  until  the  United 
States  shall  have  established  a  military  post  on  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  said  reser- 
vation, with  a  regular  phvsician  or  surgeon  attached  thereto,  the  United  States  Indian 
agent  for  the  district  shall  be  authorized,  and  is  hereby  directed  to  employ  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States,  an  experienced  physician  to  reside  on  said  reservation, 
attend  to  the  sick  among  either  whites  or  Indians,  and  especially  to  vaccinate  the 
members  of  each  tribe;  and  when  said  military  post  shall  be  established,  the  services  of 
the  surgeon  thereto  attached  may  be  substituted  by  said  agent  for  those  of  the  physician 
first  employed,  allowing  him  therefor  a  reasonable  compensation. 

Art.  7.  To  aid  said  tribes  or  bands  in  their  subsistence  while  removing  to  and  mak- 
ing their  settlement  upon  said  reservation,  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  twelve 
head  of  beef  cattle,  twenty  sacks  (one  thousand  pounds)  of  flour,  and  numerous  other 
presents  of  blankets,  shirts,  &c.,  given  to  them  at  this  camp,  will  furnish  them,  free  of 
charge,  during  each  of  the  years  1852  and  1853,  with  two  hundred  head  of  beef  cattle, 
to  average  in  weight  five  hundred  pounds  net,  and  two  hundred  sacks  (equal  to  twenty 
thousand  poundws)  of  flour,  five  hundred  pair  of  two  and  a  half  point  Mac  kinaw  blankets, 
five  hundred  pairs  strong  pantaloons,  five  hundred  cotton  (hickory)  shirts,  five  hun- 
dred red  flannel  shirts,  six  hundred  linsey  gowns  for  women  and  girls,  three  thousand 
yards  of  calico,  three  thousand  yards  4-4  brown  sheetings,  tw(»nty-five  pounds  Scotch 
thread,  five  thousand  needles,  assorted,  one  gross  of  thimbles,  ten  pounds  of  pins, 
twelve  dozen  scissors,  fifty  dozen  common  size  butcher  knives,  five  hundred  pea- 
jackets  of  heavy,  strong  cloth,  assorted,  one  thousand  ]jounds  of  salt,  one  hundred 
hatchets,  all  to  be  distributed  among  them  by  the  agent,  according  to  their  respective 
numbers. 
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Art.  8.  As  early  as  convenient  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  the  President 
and  Senate,  and  the  settlement  of  said  tribes  or  bands  upon  said  reservation,  the  United 
States  will  also  furnish  them  with  twenty-four  brood  mares  and  one  stallion,  thirty 
milch  cows  and  one  bull,  fifty  sheep,  ten  hogs  (both  sexes,)  four  yoke  of  work  (  attle, 
with  yokes,  chains,  c^c.,  two  breaking-ploughs,  ten  small  ploughs,  two  ox  wagons,  one 
mule  wagon,  seeds  of  all  proper  kinds  for  sowing  and  plant  ng,  eight  work  mules  or 
horses  with  harness,  one  hundred  heavy  spades,  twelve  mattocks,  four  hundred  garden 
or  corn  hoes,  two  hundred  cho})ping  axes,  common  size,  with  handles,  two  hundred 
chopping  axes,  small  size,  with  handles,  two  himdred  sheet-iron  camp-kettles,  first 
size,  two  hundred  sheet-iron  camp-kettles,  second  size,  four  hundred  tin  pans, 
(two  hundred  large  size,  two  hundred  small  size,)  one  set  of  blacksmithing  tools,  one 
set  of  carpenter's  tools,  three  thousand  pounds  of  iron,  five  hundred  ])oiinds  of  steel, 
assorted,  fifty  dozen  pint  tin  cups,  fifty  dozen  tin  plates,  fifty  dozen  iron-lined  spoons, 
three  United  States  flags.  The  stock  enumerated  above,  and  the  })roduct  thereof, 
together  with  the  farming  utensils  and  mechanical  tools  to  be  held  as  the  joint  pro[)erty 
of  said  tribes  or  bands,  the  former  to  be  marked  or  branded  with  such  letters  or  marks 
as  will  at  all  times  designate  the  same  to  be  their  ])roj)erty,  and  nc)  part  or  portion 
thereof  shall  be  killed,  exchanged,  sold,  or  otherwise  parted  with,  without  the  assent 
and  direction  of  the  agent. 

Art.  9.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  the  United  States  will  fence  in  with  a  good  board 
or  post  and  rail  fence,  preparatory  to  breaking  ii])  the  soil  for  planting,  one  thousand 
acres  of  land ;  and  if;  by  the  year  1853,  the  said  tribes  or  bands  shall  not  be  in  a  situation 
to  provide  themselves  with  food  and  clothing,  and  the  agent  for  their  district  shall  so 
recommend,  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  may  order  for  their  use,  in  the  year  1854, 
a  like  or  smaller  quantity  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  article  7  to  be  provided  for  the 
years  1852  and  1853. 

Art.  10.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  within  the  line  of  the  reservation 
referred  to  and  described  in  article  4,  there  shall  be  retained  and  set  apart  a  belt  or 
border  of  one  mile  in  width  on  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  or  lines  thereof,  whereon 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  either  Indians  or  white  men  to  settle  on  or  remain,  or  to  pass 
over  except  b.y  the  highways  or  roads  running  through  the  same,  but  the  same  shall  be 
exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  11.  The  said  tribes  or  bands  hereby  bind  themselves  to  deliver  u])  within  sixty 
days  from  the  date  hereof,  all  horses,  mules,  or  other  property  which  may  be  in  their 
possession,  stolen  from  the  whites,  the  claimants  making  proof  of  ownership  befc)re  the 
agent  or  such  person  as  he  may  designate  to  act  in  his  absence,  or  before  a  magistrate 
or  judge  of  the  c^ounty  of  Shasta;  all  such  property  claimed  but  not  clearly  identihed, 
to  be  returned  to  the  Indians.  i   i    • 

In  testimonv  whereof,  the  parties  have  hereunto  signed  their  names  and  affixed  their 
seals,  this  fourth  day  of  November,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty -one. 

REDICK  McKEE, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,     [seal.] 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  0-de-i-lah  tribe  or  band  from  the  Upper  Klamath  river. 


I-SHA(^K,  his  X  mark. 
E-EII-NE-QUA,  his  x  mark. 
PI-0-KUKE,  his  x  mark. 
SA-NAK-A-HA,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  I-ka-ruck  tribe  or  band  in  Shasta  valley. 

TSO-llOR-GlT-SKO,  his  x  mark. 
CIIE-LE-NA-TUK,  his  x  mark. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Ko-se-tah  tribe  or  band  in  Shasta  valley. 

ADA-WAR-HOW-IK,  his  x  mark. 
QUAP-SOW-A-llA,  his  x  mark. 


SEAL.] 
SEAL.] 
SEAL.] 
SEAL.] 


SEAL.] 
SEAL.] 


[seal.] 
[heal.] 


For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Ida-kar-i-waka-ha  tribe  or  band  in  Shasta  valley. 

A-LAT-SE-\VAK-A-NA,  his  x  mark.        [seal, 
IDA-KAR-I-WAK-A-lIA,  his  X  mark.     [seal. 

For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Wat-sa-he-wa  tribe  or  band  in  Scott's  valley. 

AR-RATS-A-CIIO-I-CA,  his  x  mark.       [seal.] 
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For  and  in  behalf  of  E-eh  tribe  or  band  in  Scott's  valley. 

AN-NA-NIK-A-HOK,  his  x  mark. 
SUN-RISE,  his  x  mark. 


[seal.] 
[seal.] 


Sij,'iied,  sealed  and  delivered,  after  being  fully  ex])lained,  in  presence  of— 
John  McKee,  Secretary. 

George  Gibbs,      \  inter  prefers. 
LiNDLEY  Abel,      j  ' 

W.  T.  Smith. 

F.    II.    McKlNNEY. 

C.  McDermit. 
Samuel  Fleming. 
Walter  McDonald. 
('.  Fulton. 
Wm.   H.  Burgess. 
Edward  IIicks. 
William  Dain. 
liiRY  Swan. 
Geo.  \V.  Tait. 

Mr.  IIakeii.  Now  this  says  here: 

Tune  7  1852  Read  and,  with  the  documents  and  treaties,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  confidence  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate. 

Then : 

January  18,  1905.    Injunction  of  secrecy  removed. 

The  injunction  of  secrecy  was  removed  then  and  not  before,  and 
the  order  was  simply  made  hke  this,  which  appUes  to  all  of  the 
treaties.  I  have  the  book  here  with  the  Senate  order  in  it,  but  this 
applies  to  all  of  them: 


State  of  Calitorma,  on  tue  i.5tn  aay  or  iviay,  looi,  ut^tvYt-^uxi  v.,t;ui^^  .. .  ^^.^^^.,  "  :•  1 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  make  treaties 
with  the  various  Inclian  tribes  in  the  State  of  California,  and  having  full  authority  to 
do  so,  of  the  first  part,  and  the  chiefs,  captains,  and  head  men  of  the  following  tribes 
of  Indians,  to  wit — 

.    Naming  them.  ^      ^   i  x.-  u  - 

Now,  there  was  a  similar  order  made  in  each  of  the  cases,  which  is 
found  on  pages  417,  418,  and  419  of  the  printed  journal  of  executive 
proceedings  of  the  United  States  Senate  for  July  8,  1852. 

The  CiiAiuMAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  right  here: 
During  the  last  five  years  have  you  attempted  to  bring  about  this 
same  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Rakeu.  In  this  way . 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  And  have  there  been  any  hearings  , 

held  on  it?  ^,      ^  .  .  x    t        kxv  •        c 

Mr  Raker.  No;  except  this:  The  Committee  on  Indian  Attmrs  ot 

the  House  has  been  very  busy,  and  they  took  up  some  questions  of 

appropriations,    small    amounts,    for    tlie    California    Indians      We 

appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  last  year  and  presented  some 

evidence  on  the  matter.  r    u   ^  q 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  record  made  ot  that  i 
Mr.  Raker.  What  was  made  of  it  was  taken,  but  the  Senate 
committee  suggested,  because  of  this  matter,  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  would  proceed  to  make  an  examination  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  California  Indians,  and  also  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners, and  I  understand  that  the  board  have  made  their  investi- 
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gation,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflairs— the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs — is  working  on  theirs,  and  it  is  not  complete  as  yet.  Then 
the  Senate  committee  suggested  that  we  take  up  in  proper  time  with 
the  committee  such  legislation  as  would  really  determine  this  (jues- 
tion  as  to  the  rights  of  these  Indians. 

On  May  28,  1852,  President  Fillmore  sent  these  treaties  to  the 
Senate.  They  are  found  on  pages  390  to  394  of  the  Executive  Journal, 
United  States  Senate,  1848  to  1852.  Then  on  June  28,  1852,  on  page 
417  of  the  same  book  is  found  this: 

The  18  treaties  with  Indian  tribes  in  (California,  received  on  the  7th  and  reported 
without  amendment  the  28th  of  June,  were  severally  read  the  second  tmie  and  ron- 
pidered  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  no  amendment  being  made  thereto  they 
were  severallv  reported  to  the  Senate.  On  the  question  being  stated  on  each  treaty, 
to  wit:  Will  it  consent  and  advise  to  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  it  was  unanmiousJy 
determined  in  the  negative  by  the  following  vote  on  each  treaty. 

•     The  Chairman.  Why  were  there   18   treaties  presented?     Were 
they  treaties  with  18  different  bands? 

Mr.  Raker.  With  18  different  bands  of  Indians,  and  18  different 
tracts  of  land,  and  18  different  amounts  to  be  supplied  the  Jndians, 
which  1  will  call  to  the  committee's  attention  covered  provisions  for 
blacksmith  tools,  it  covered  provisions  for  farming  implements,  for 

cattle  and  horses. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  18  treaties  being  operated  to-day? 

Mr.  Raker.  They  are  not.  And  it  included  in  the  neighborhood 
of  5,000,000  acres  'of  land. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  of  the  treaties  in  operation  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  None.  And  the  Indians  proceeded  to  carry  out  all  of 
their  agreements.  They  never  went  on  the  war  path;  they  became 
attached  to  the  Covernment;  they  participated  in  all  its  functions, 
but  the  Government  proceeded  to  provide  nothing  at  that  time,  and 
for  years  gave  them  but  little  if  anything.  It  proceeded  to  take  all 
of  the  land  and  sell  it,  and  practically  all  of  the  land— I  guess  there  is 
none  of  it  in  those  treaties,  that  the  ndians  were  to  have  was  turned 
over  to  them,  and  the  land  was  disposed  of  as  other  Government's 

domain.  ^  .  i      i  x         j 

The  Chairman.  Then  under  those  treaties  no  land  was  turned  over 

to  the  Indians  as  agreed  upon  in  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  it  was  not.  ihat  is 
about  the  statement,  is  it,  Mr.  Meritt,  as  near  as  1  can  find  out  ? 

Mr.  Meritt.  These  so-called  treaties  were  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  The  18  treaties  were  not  ratified 
by  the  Senate  but  were  returned  with  resolutions  showing  the 
reasons  why  the  treaties  were  not  ratified. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  never  were  legally  in  existence? 

Mr.  Meritt.  The  treaties  are  not  now  legally  in  existence. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  ever  been?  „  ^r     ^i    • 

Mr  Meritt.  No,  sir.  I  think  it  would  be  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
place  in  the  record  the  Senate  resolutions  returning  the  treaties 

without  ratification.  -ii  i      i 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  that  will  be  clone. 
Mr  Raker.  Of  course  our  contention  on  that  is— and  I  think  the 
department  agrees  with  it— that  the  treaties  were  not  for  want  of 
ratification  abrogated.     That  is  a  legal  question  for  the  court  to 
determine.     In  other  words,  the  treaties  were  entered  mto,  were  com- 
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plied  with  by  the  Indians;  the  Government  accepted  the  agreement 
and  accepted  the  land  and  disposed  of  it,  and  the  treaties  were  m 
possession  of  the  executive  department  and  could  have  been  re- 
turned at  any  time  and  could  have  been  approved  at  any  time  later 
if  desired,  but  both  parties  proceeded  as  though  the  treaties  were 
actually  approved,  but  the  Government  never  on  its  part,  carried 
out  the  terms  of  the  treaties. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  entered  into  and  carried 

out  by  the  Indians  ?  ,       i       i      j        j 

Mr.'  Raker.  Absolutelv.  The  Government  took  the  land  and 
used  it;  disposed  of  it.  In  1851  and  1852  a  duly  authorized  United 
States  commission  secured  the  signatures  of  about  400  Calitornia 
Indian  chiefs,  the  heads  of  bands,  to  treaties.  These  chiefs  repre- 
sented approximately  150  bands  or  tribes.  There  were  18  of  these 
treaties,  all  similar  in  tenor,  which  we  have  presented  in  the  record. 
The  terms  of  the  treaties  were  substantially  as  follows: 
The  Indians  agreed: 

(a)  To  cede  their  rii^'hts  in  lands  to  the  United  States  Government. 
(h)  To  keep  the  peace. 

(c)  To  accept  the  sovereijjnty  of  the  United  States.  x  ^  kaa  oon 

(d)  To  accept  the  certain  reservations,  38  in  number,  as:o:re.s:atmg  about  7,500,000 
acres  described  in  said  treaties  by  metes  and  bounds,  worth  at  the  Government  price 
of  $1 .25  per  acre  about  $9,500,000. 

Now  it  might  be  said  that  the  cession  was  turned  over  to  the 
United' States;  the  Indians  kept  the  peace,  they  accepted  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States,  and  the  Government  obtained  the  land. 

The  Government  agreed  to  do  as  follows: 

(a)  To  pay  the  Indians  certain  sums  in  goods  amounting  to  about  $1  800,000. 

(b)  To  reserve  in  perpetuity  for  the  Indians'  use  and  enjoyment  different  reserva- 
tions specified  in  said  treaties. 

(r)  To  provide  school  and  other  necessary  buildings.  .       r      ,^^^ 

(d)  To  provide  skilled  instructors  in  farmmg,  blacksmithing  and  woodwork  super- 
visors  and  such  assistants  as  should  be  found  nex^essary  Said  instruction  to  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  might  be  found  necessary  by  the  President. 

For  I  suppose,  a  number  of  years  practically  nothing  was  done, 
and  then  within  the  last  10  years  some  provision  has  been  made. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  did  not  ratify  these  treaties,  and 
the  Government  therefore  quite  properly  considered  them  inoper- 
ative Tlie  reasons  why  the  Government  did  not  ratify  these 
treaties  or  settle  with  the  Indians  of  California  in  some  other  suitable 
wav  for  their  rights  to  lands  and  other  native  opportunities  is  obscure. 

These  Indians  have  long  been  clamoring  for  an  adjustment  ot  their 
claims   and  for  educational   advantages  and  proper  care  lor  their 

^^^Tfirimr^  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  1901, 

page  346,  records  the  following  statement: 

Wp  have  not  always  been  consistent  in  our  treatment  of  these  old-time  leaders 
Some  Ss  Tnother  tribes,  who,  through  their  hostility,  cost  the  lives  of  many  innocent 
ott^nr?Ind  wC^^  cost  large  sums,  have  been  greatly  favored,  some  of 

thpm  wUh  sS^^^  Boos  Kaievou,  who,  through  his  determined  loyalty  no 

doubt  heh,ed  to  s^^^    the  menaced  settlements  at  the  time  of  Capt.  Jack's  rebellion 
in  1872  and  1873,  spends  his  remaining  days  m  poverty. 

The  maiority  of  the  Indians  of  California  are  in  destitute  circum- 
stances and  are  without  educational  opportumties.  We  have^  the 
Greenville  School,  giving  some  consideration  to  the  education  ot  the 
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Indians;  we  have  the  Fort  Bidwell  School,  giving  some  consideration 
at  that  point,  and  these  particular  matters  will  be  presented  as  to 
the  credit  of  the  Government  before  we  conclude. 
Now,  here  is  a  remarkable  statement: 

Out  of  the  210,000  California  Indians  of  70  years  ago  there  are  left  but  a  miserable 
remnant  of  20,000.  The  210,000  estimate  is' an  extremely  conservative  one,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Stephen  Powers,  one  of  California's  most  reliable  ethnolop^ists, 
who  claimed  that  there  were  over  750,000  Indians  in  this  State  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  white  man  to  California.  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  our  case,  allow  that  there 
were  only  210,000,  and  that  to-day  there  are  20,000  Indians. 

Mr.  Hernandez.  Where  did  they  go? 

Mr.  Raker.  They  died;  starved  to  death. 

Mr.  Hernandez.  And  moved  away  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  they  practically,  in  many  instances,  starved  to 
death.  Smallpox  and  disease  got  amongst  them  and  they  were  wiped 
out  by  whole  villages. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  period  was  this  estimate  of  210,000  made? 

Mr.  Raker.  About  1850. 

Mr.  Cole.  You  say  there  were  700,000  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  That  was  one  man's  estimate,  but  the  most  conserva- 
tive estimate  is  about  210,000.     I  find  that  from  various  sources. 

But  now  even  this  last  winter  in  my  own  county  in  one  little  village 
I  am  advised  by  the  newspapers  that  75  Indians  died  from  the  flu, 
and  the  whole  community  was  wiped  out.  This  is  but  one  illustra- 
tion. In  other  places  the  deaths  from  flu  have  been  very  great. 
Now,  whether  at  this  particular  place  that  statement  is  true  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say,  only  I  have  noticed  it  repeatedly  in  a  dozen 
papers  as  the  result  of  the  flu  in  this  one  community. 

Mr.  Meritt.  We  have  had  that  report  investigated,  Mr.  Chairnian, 
and  found  that  it  was  verv  greatly  exaggerated.  There  were  only  a 
verv  few  Indians  who  died  from  influenza. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  glad  that  you  had  that  investigated  and  are  able 
to  report  on  the  real  question. 

Confronted  by  these  facts,  we  must  acknowledge,  astounding  as  it 
may  appear,  that  at  least  190,000  Indians,  without  regard  to  their 
birth  rate,  have  died  in  California  during  so  brief  a  period,  ihis 
terrible  and  swift  decrease  of  the  Indian  population  is  indisputably 
chargeable  to   three  causes,   principally— eviction,   starvation,   and 

disease 

Dr  Judson  Liftchild,  of  Mendocino  County,  Calif.,  who  has  been  a 
practicing  physician  for  22  years,  in  an  address  at  the  conference  ot 
the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation,  held  in  San  Francisco,  August,  1915, 

said : 

I  have  lived  tor  nine  years  as  Government  physician  on  a  large  reservation  and  for 
several  years  as  superintendent  of  the  county  hospital  and  almshouse,  and  county 
health  Officer;  having  stuaied  this  question,  am  not  giving  opinions  secondhand, 
wfth  the  exception  oU  few  counties  the  indigent,  sick,  or  aged  Indian  receives  prac- 
tica  y  no  aid  in  thLs  State  outside  ot  reservations,  he  being  a  shuttlecock  between 
State  and  National  authority,  each  claiming  that  the  responsibilities  rests  on  the  other. 
In  the  county  in  which  I  reside,  there  are  no  Indians  in  the  almshouse  or  county  hos- 
pital although  there  are  manv  instances  of  pitiable  poverty  among  the  aged  and  cases 
of  curable  di'seases  which  go  untreated.  Children  die  of  tubercular  spines  and  hips 
and  many  become  Wind  from  trachoma  and  conjunctivitis.  The  age.l,  many  of  th^nn 
bUnd  eke  out  a  miserable  existence,  half  clad  and  half  starved,  dependent  upon  the 
precarious  help  <^  their  own  poverty-stricken  race  or  the  intermittent  assistance  of 
charitable  white  people. 
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Dr.  Liftchild  further  states  with  reference  to  Mendocino,  Sonoma, 
Lake,  and  adjacent  counties  that  ^^  there  is  no  Government  physician 
outside  the  Round  Valley  Reservation,  and  he  makes  no  visits  outside 
of  that  reservation/^ 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  presentation 
right  at  this  time  to  give  to  the  committee  than  the  report  of  Mr.  C. 
E.  Kelsey,  special  ageiit  for  California  Indians,  dated  March  21,  1906, 
wherein  this  entire  matter  has  been  gone  into,  and  on  pages  4,  5, 
and  6  of  that  report  he  recapitulates  and  sets  up  the  condition  of 
these  Indians  from  the  beginning,  before  the  California  settlement 
down  to  the  present  time,  and  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  it  would 
not  be  well  to  read  it  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  it? 

Mr.  Raker.  About  two  pages  and  a  half.     I  would  Uke  to  have 
the  report  inserted  in  the  record. 
•    The  Chairman.  Well,  go  ahead  and  read  that  part. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  wiU  read  this: 

The  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidal2:o,  which  ceded  California  to  the  United  State?, 
guaranteed  Mexican  land  titles  in  the  ceded  territory  as  they  stood  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer.  Under  Spanish  and  Mexican  laAV  Indians  had  certain  rights  to  the  lands  they 
occupied  and  could  not  legally  be  evicted  from  them. 

You  could  really  stop  at  that  statement  without  going  any  further, 
it  seems  to  me,  on  this  record,  to  show  primarily  to  the  committee 
that  the  Indians  had  the  land.  If  that  general  statement  is  true 
and  the  Government  did  evict  them  the  Government  took  the  land, 
which  is  true. 

It  would  seem  that  thin  right  was  an  interest  in  land  and  one  entitled  to  protection 
under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 

The  act  of  Congress  which  provided  for  the  settlement  of  the  titles  to  Spanish  and 
Mexican  grants  imposed  upon  the  commission  appointed  to  make  the  settlement  the 
dutv  of  first  setting  apart  for  Indian  use  all  lands  occupiea  by  them.  It  may  therefore 
be  assumed  that  Congress  considered  that  the  Indians  had  substantial  rights.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  commission  to  investigate  and  confirm  the  Indian  title  wherever 
Indians  occupied  lands  included  within  the  limits  of  a  Spanish  or  Mexican  grant. 

Your  special  agent  has  found  Vnit  two  cases  out  of  several  hundred  grants  where  this 
was  done,  Pauma  and  Santa  Ynez,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  terms  of  the  settlement 
were  so  uncertain  that  an  action  is  now  pending  in  the  State  courts  in  regard  to  it. 
The  new  owners  of  the  Spanish  irrants  had  to  rely  upon  the  Spanish  law  to  sustain  the 
validity  of  their  titles,  but  were  prompt  to  appeal  to  the  American  law  to  evict  the 
Indians— something  thev  could  not  legally  do  under  the  terms  of  their  grants.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  Indians  were  evicted,  the  most  recent  instance  being  Warner's 

Ranch.  _         ,  ^       -      ^        .  . 

Four-fifths  of  the  California  Indians,  however,  were  not  affected  by  the  Spanish 
o-rants,  nor  did  they  come  under  Spanish  or  Mexican  influence,  and  their  undoing 
began  with  the  great  gold  excitement  of  1849.  When  the  United  States  came  into 
full  legal  ownership  of  (California  in  1848,  the  Spanish  or  Mexican  laws  relating  to 
Indians  were  not  adopted,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated.  The  policy  of  the  United 
States  adopted  toward  its  new  Indian  wards  in  all  the  ceded  territory  was  exactly 
the  same  as  everywhere  else.  The  Indian  ideas  of  land  ownership  are  radically 
different  from  ours.  Our  Government  has  never  acknowledged  that  the  Indians 
owned  their  lands  in  fee  simple,  and  in  view  of  the  Indian  idea  of  land  ownership, 
this  is  correct.  But  the  United  States  has  always  recognized,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held,  that  the  Indians  have  a  right  to  occupy  the  land,  which  right  is  termed  the 
Indian  right  of  occupancy,  a  right  which  can  be  canceled  only  by  mutual  agreement. 
All  Indian  lands  in  the  United  States,  except  in  a  portion  of  California,  have  been 
acquired  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  acciuired  only  by  payment 
therefor.  Even  the  lands  ceded  by  the  Sioux  after  the  great  outbreak  were  paid  for. 
The  Indian  right  of  occupancy  was  in  the  beginning  recognized  in  California.  The 
Government  sent  out  a  commission  which  made  treaties  with  nearly  all  the  Indian 
tribes  in  the  State. 
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Sixteen  treaties  were  negotiated  in  northern  California  and  two  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. These  treaties  were  all  very  similar  in  text.  The  Indians  agreed  to  cede 
their  lands  to  the  United  States  and  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  accept  certain  reserva- 
tions described  by  metes  and  bounds  in  the  treaties.  The  Government  agreed  to 
reserve  forever  for  Indian  use  the  lands  described  in  the  treaties  and  to  pay  a 
certain  specified  price,  payable  in  a  great  variety  of  things,  such  as  provisions,  live 
stock,  and  miscellaneous  goods.  The  value  of  the  goods  thus  promised  the  Indians 
in  northern  California  was  about  $1,500,000,  and  the  land  reserved  was  about  5,500,000 
acres,  worth,  at  the  Government  price  of  $1.25  per  acre,  about  $7,000,000.  In  southern 
California  the  goods  promised  were  worth  about  $300,000,  and  about  2,000,000  acres 
of  land  was  reserved,  worth,  at  $1.25  per  acre,  about  $2,500,000.  Some  of  these  reser- 
vations were  laid  out  in  the  mining  districts  and  were  strongly  opposed  by  the  miner 
At  that  time,  in  1851,  Indian  treaties  were  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 
As  California  had  gathered  men  of  influence  from  all  over  the  land,  the  miners'  protest 
carried  such  weight  that  the  Senate  rejected  not  only  those  treaties  that  affected  the 
mining  districts,  but  all  the  treaties.  No  effort  seems  ever  to  have  been  made  to 
make  new  treaties  or  in  any  way  to  acquire  the  Indian  title  from  that  day  to  this, 
nor  have  the  California  Indians  ever  received  one  cent  for  their  rights  in  the  lands 
which  they  have  lost. 

I  stop  there,  and  I  think  that  is  conceded  to  be  the  truth  Und  the 

fact  by  everyone. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  see  the  matter  down  to  this  point,  that  all 
came  about  by  the  fact  that  the  treaties  that  were  negotiated  by  the 
Indians  were  never  ratified  by  the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  I  suppose  the  Government  has 
gone  on  the  basis  that  they  had  no  agreement  with  the  Indians,  and 
perhaps  had  nothing  more  than  a  moral  obligation  to  look  after  their 

in  t  pr PS  ts 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  true,  but  for  years  nothing  was  done;  the 
Indians  w^ere  left  alone  to  a  great  extent,  and  that  is  the  general 
history.  But  to-day  reservations  can  not  be  had  for  them;  the 
land  is  disposed  of,  that  in  the  reservation  and  that  outside  which 
they  might  have,  and  the  least  that  the  Government  can  do  under 
this  contract  is  to  compensate  the  Indians:  like  any  private  indi- 
vidual, if  you  enter  into  a  contract  and  take  the  benefits  of  the  con- 
tract you  take  my  land  and  keep  it  and  all  the  benefit  from  it,  then 
in  a  court  of  equity  I  am  entitled  to  compensation. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  do  not  understand  that  the  Government 

took  the  land. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  took  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  treaties  were 

not  ratified  ?  ,  •       r        •  .         r 

Mr    Raker.  And  the  Government  took  possession   by  virtue  ot 

opening  up  the  land  for  settlement  and  permitting  everybody  to  hie 

on  the  land  as  mining  claims,  homestead,  desert-land  claims,  timber 

claims,  and  whatever  it  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  say  there  are  about  20,000  ol   these 

Indians  left,  and  there  are  15,000  of  them  off  reservations? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes,  sir.  .„  i     •       i     j  •     ^i. 

The  Chairman.  Now  how  many  Indians  will  be  involved  in  these 

claims  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  imagine  about  20,000.  ,    .    \.    ,  i 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  not  run  back  to  the  heirs  of  those  who  are 

dead  ? 

Mr  Raker.  Well,  there  is  only  this  bunch  left  and  they  will  have 
to  connect  up  their  heirship,  whatever  it  might  be.  My  theory  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Government  owes  these  Indians  and  should  carry 
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out  its  agreement.  It  can  not  do  it  in  the  way  of  specific  performance, 
and  therefore  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  provide  the  fund  or 
amount  that  should  be  given  to  the  credit  of  these  Indians,  and  the 
Indians  should  be  charged  up  with  what  the  Government  has  provided 
for  them  in  the  meantime,  giving  the  real  value  of  the  land  with 
certain  increases  at  the  present  time,  and  deducting  the  amount  that 
the  Government  has  allowed  to  them.  i      •     ^     j 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  did  the  Government  begin  to  do 
something  for  those  Indians  in  the  way  of  building  schools  and 
furnishing  them  with  rations  and  things  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  May  I  say  20  years,  Mr.  Meritt  ?  . 

Mr.  Meritt.  During  the  last  20  years  we  have  been  trying  to 
educate  the  Indians,  and  we  have  also  purchased  a  considerable 
amount  of  land  for  them.     Congress  has  been  making  appropria,tions 

for  them  annually.  , 

The  Chairman.  Then  from  1854  down  to  20  years  ago  the  only 

thing  the  Government  did  for  the  Indians  was  to  take  their  land 
away  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  it.  ,     ^        r     t  j- 

Mr.  Meritt.  There  were  appropriations  made  for  the  Indians 
prior  to  20  years  ago,  and  when  I  make  my  statement  I  will  ask 
permission  to  insert  in  the  record  the  appropriations  that  have  been 

made  for  those  Indians.  ,      j.  ^,.        t   j-        t 

Mr.  Hernandez.  Has  a  census  ever  been  made  ot  these  Indians « 
Mr.  Meritt.  We  have  a  census  of  the  California  Indians,  and  when 
I  make  my  statement  I  will  also  want  to  place  in  the  record  a  census 
for  the  last  15  years,  to  show  that  there  has  been  a  very  small  de- 
crease in  the  Indian  population  of  California  since  we  have  been 
taking  care  of  them.  Prior  to  that  time  a  great  many  Indians  lost 
their  lives  out  there  from  neglect  and  other  causes. 

Mr.  Hernandez.  In  connection  with  this  law  it  would  be  very 
necessary  to  have  a  census  of  them,  so  that  other  Indians  from  other 
sections  of  the  country  could  not  get  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  could  not  participate.  ,  ,     t>     ui 

Mr.  Hernandez.  Yes;  it  is  an  analogous  case  to  that  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  except  that  the  Pueblo  Indians  did  retain  their  lands. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  this  report  covers  that  matter  quite  fully,  and 
I  think  what  I  have  read  gives  the  gist  of  the  matter,  and  as  these 
reports  are  quite  scarce  I  would  like  to  have  permission  to  make  this 

part  of  the  hearing.  •     ,•     x- 

The  Chairman.  It  is  ordered  printed,  then,  unless  there  is  objection. 

(The  report  of  C.  E.  Kelsey,  referred  to,  appears  hereafter  in  the 
report  on  California  nonreservation  Indians,  by  Malcolm  McDowell.) 

Mr  Rhodes.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Raker  a  question  or  two. 

Do  I  understand  that  this  bill  refers  to  Indians  belonging  to  a 
tribe  known  as  the  California  Indians,  or  does  it  relate  to  Indians — 
to  all  Indians  in  the  State  of  California  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  To  all  Indians  in  tiie  State  of  California  who  desire  to 
participate  in  such  legislation.  ,  ,     ,.       •,  ^, 

Mr  Rhodes.  Well,  suppose  a  Flathead  happened  to  hve  irt  the 
State  of  California,  would  this  legislation  give  such  Flathead  Indian 
a  ri'^ht  to  go  into  the  Court  of  Claims  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a 
suit'against  the  Government  with  regard  to  any  question  that  might 
exist  between  such  Flathead  Indian  and  the  Government,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  tribe  ? 


Mr  Raker.  Well,  offhand,  I  would  not  like  to  be  specific,  but 
from  the  records  that  have  been  procured  with  the.  names  of  the 
Indians  in  these  treaties,  the  tribes,  I  imagine  that  this  bill  would 
onlv  authorize  those  who  were  descendants,  irrespective  of  where  they 
live  now,  of  the  California  Indians  to  participate  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  is  exactly  why  I  asked  the  question  because 
offhand,  with  the  first  explanation  given  I  would  hold  that  that 
would  give  any  Indian  residing  in  the  State  of  California  the  right  to 
litigate  any  claim  that  he  might  have  against  the  United  States  re- 
gardless of  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  or  of  which  he  might  be  a 
descendant.  So  if  it  is  the  intention  to  confine  this  class  of  cases  to 
the  California  Indians— that  is,  Indians  of  the  tribe  by  that  name^— - 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  There  are  none  by  that  name,     ihey 

are  all  different  names.  ,    ^    i.u    t  j-  ^„ 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Then  it  must  be  that  that  would  apply  to  the  Indians 

of  all  tribes  and  would  give  every  Indian  in  the  State  ot  Calitornia 

the  right  to  bring  suit  against  the  Government.         .     ,.      r,.   L       t 

The  Chairman.  It  says,  "all  bands  of  Indians  in  the  State  of 

California."  ,       ,    ,  ,  ,  , 

Mr.  Hernandez.  That  is  exactly  what  would  happen. 
Mr.  Rhodes.  It  also  says,  "any  tribes  or  bands. 
Mr.  Meritt.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  statement  in  response 
to  that «  You  will  notice  that  the  title  of  the  bi  1  reads:  Authoriz- 
ing any  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  of  California  to  submit  claims 
to  the  Court  of  Claims."  It  does  not  authorize  the  individual 
Indians,  such  as  a  Flathead  Indian  who  may  be  living  in  California, 

to  submit  his  claim.  .     ,  ,  u*  u 

The  bill  provides,  "that  all  claims  of  whatsoever  nature  wh  ch 
any  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  of  CaUfornia  may  have  against  the 
United  States  may  be  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  determi- 
nation of  the  amount,  if  any,  due  said  tribes  ^^^^^ds  from  the 
United  States  for  lands  formerly  occupied  and  claimed  by  them  in 

*^^£-^Rhodes.  That   would   shut   out   any   individuals   or   bands 

havine  claims  in  other  States.  ,     ,.    •,    -^  .     .  -u       .* 

Mr. Witt.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  bill  clearly  limits  it  to  tribes  of 

bands  of  California  Indians,   and  also  refers  to  lands  within  the 

State  of  California.  •  i  i.  •*♦„„  \/r„,.^v,  9« 

Mr  Raker.  Now  in  this  connection  a  letter  written  March  28, 
1906  '  bv  the  Northern  Cahfornia  Indian  Association  goes  into  the 
matter      They  made  an  investigation  and  this  shows  the  condition 

*^The  Chairman.  I    would   like    to    know    something    about    this 
assodation.     What  are  they,  who  are  they,   and  wTiom  do  they 

'"''ff  rILr.  At  that  time  they  were  such  people  as  Mrs  .David  Starr 
Jordan    Dr.  George  C.  Pardee,  who  afterwards  became  governor  of 

the  State;  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dinsmore.  ,  j  ,„  „„.  t^,o  nntnrfl 

The  Chairman.  That  is  enough.     I  just  wanted  to  get  the  nature 

''jS^'Rl^rTlU'at^'r;^^^^^^  dass  lot  of  people  who  were 
on^  i^ttresSd  toU  that  pfopefconsideration  was  given  those 

Indians. 
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The  Chairman.  Without  objection  that  may  be  inserted  in  the 

record. 

(The  paper  referred  to  follows:) 

THE    NORTHERN   CALIFORNIA    INDIAN    ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  honorable  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  undersigned,  the  Northern  California  Indian  Association,  hereby  >-espectfully 
renews  Us  petition  of  last  session  and  prays  your  honorable  body  for  the  relief  of  the 

landless  Indians  in  Northern  California.       ^.     ,     ,     ,  .,     <.,   ,^  ^f  p„iif„rnia  having 

The  netitioner  is  a  body  corporate  under  the  laws  of  the  htate  ot  (  alitornia  naving 
its  prinSal  Pllce  of  busines^  in  the  city  of  San  Jose  Calif.,  fnd  is  organized  for 
''be^n"volent,  charitable  and  missionary  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  of 
California,"  among  which  purposes  are  the  following:  nreventine  all 

"To  aid  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  btates  in  preventing  an 
oppretfon  o  Indian.,  and  .ecuring  to  each  and  every  ndian  the  same  rights,  pro- 
tection and  privilege,  under  the  laws,  whether  national  or  State,  as  are  secured  to 
all  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of  whatever  race  or  color. 

"To  engage  in  an<l  aid  in  educational,  missionary,  and  other  work  among  the  In- 
dian- of  California,  for  their  benefit  and  advancement  in  the  same  manner  as  far  as 
mav  be   as  that  pursued  bv  the  National  Indian  Association  of  the  United  States. 

Durir^g  the  la^  10  years  the  petitioner  has  had  occasion  to  investigate  carefully  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  northern  California  Indians,  and  the  cau-e.  of  their  present 

'^''we  find  it  to  be  a  fact  that  elsewhere  than  in  California  it  has  been  the  universal 
practice  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  thejndian  right  of 
jjiinmo        I   c  . ,  ,        , —  „.,_:.„.  *„;hoj    anr    pv<»rvwhere  but  in  Call- 


part  of  the  State  ot  raiiiornia  ine  luaiaii  mkui.  «"  u.,<  «  .co...  ,  ..«.   .-.^..  ---■'",-■ -7.^ 
the  Indians  have  never  received  a  single  dollar  for  their  rights  in  more  than  100,000 

'^'inTh^eari Vaclav" oTimerican  occupation,  commissioners  were  sent  out  from  Wash- 
ington to  mike  treaties  with  the  1  ndian <  of  California,  and  treaties  were  actually 

legotiated  with  some  80  or  90  bands.  The  e  treaties  ^o^t^^^f '^  t\^,  f  ^y^^TJ^^J^ ^J^ 
n  such  treitie^  of  the  time,  but  none  of  them  were  ratified  bv  the  Lnited  States 
Senate  and  so  in  the  governmental  view  never  became  operative.  Nevertheless, 
although  the  Government  has  never  recognized  the-e  treaties  as  binding  upon  itself, 
ft  has  appropriated  everv  advantage  .-onf erred  by  the  treaties  without  in  any  manner 
carrying  out  it^  part  of  the  agreement  or  i>aying  any  of  the  things  agreed  to  be  paid^ 
The  G(iVernment  ha'^  not  only  seized  the  Indian  lands  which  it  agreed  to  purchase 
in  the  treaties    but  the  Indian  reservations  also  and  has  sold  the  same  to  settlers. 

The  two  or  three  tribes  who  reasted  the  occupation  of  their  lands  by  whites  re- 
ceived re  ervations,  which  are  now  either  allotted  or  in  progress  of  being  allotted. 
TTiI'e  Indians  nuniher  about  1,700.  The  great  body  of  nOTthern  California  n- 
dian-  wh)  were  faithful  to  their  treaty  obligations,  notwithstanding  the  bad  faith 
of  the  Government,  have  received  nothing,  not  even  school  privileges  for  their 
children  or  the  equal  protection  of  the  law.  The-e  Indians  now  number,  as  nearly 
as  this  netitioner  is  able  to  e  timate,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  thousand 

The  Indians  last  mentioned  have  surrendered  their  right  ot  occupancy  to  the  United 
States  upon  the  promise  of  the  (iovernment  to  pay  a  stated  consideration,  and  the 
condderation  has  not  been  paid.  The  Government  is  in  the  position  of  one  who  has 
bought  real  estate  and  relies  upon  the  invalidity  of  his  own  act  to  escape  paymg  the 
agreed  price.    It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  Government  can  not  honestly  retain  both 

*^The"results  oT  t^iTtailure  of  these  treaties  have  been  disastrous  to  the  Indians  of 
northern  California.  They  secured  the  greater  part  of  their  living  from  the  soil,  and 
with  the  loss  of  tlieir  land,  which  has  come  sooner  or  later,  their  means  of  securing  a 
livlihood  is  at  an  end,  and  they  have  been  plunged  into  the  extreme  of  destitution 
and  miserv  The  vices  and  diseases  imported  with  civilization  have  been  fatal  to 
the  majority,  and  the  mortality  has  been  so  great  that  it  is  estimated  that  tlieir  number 
to-day  is  not  more  than  12  or  15  per  cent  of  their  number  60  years  ago.  With  the  loss 
of  their  lands  the  Indians  have  become  squatters  and  tenants  upon  sufferance,  and 
have  been  the  victims  of  a  constantly  increasing  series  of  evictions  as  the  white  popula- 
tion has  increased  and  the  pressure  for  land  has  grown  greater.  The  uncertain  tenure 
and  enforced  removals  has  largely  prevented  missionary  and  school  work  among  them, 
while  race  prejudice  has  for  the  most  part  debarred  their  children  from  the  public 
schools  Their  position  has  year  by  year  been  growing  more  desperate,  and  the 
misery  to  which  some  of  the  bands  have  been  reduced  is  now  extreme. 
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Of  the  13,500  nonreservation  Indians  north  of  Tehachipi,  about  2,o00  are  scattered 
in  small  bands  of  from  one  to  four  families;  the  great  body  of  them,  nunibering  about 
II  000  are  isolated  in  small  settlements  of  from  20  to  150  souls,  averageing  about  50. 
In  these  petty  communities  the  conditions  are  worse  than  upon  any  .\merican  nerva- 
tion, for  they  are  open  to  all  the  vicious  and  demoralizmg  features  o  ^'i^''  ''c^t^";? '"^^ 
cut  off  wholly  from  schools,  missions,  or  anything  that  makes  for  good,  and  the  1  ndians 
living  in  them  are  often  without  protection  as  to  person  or  property  and  are  liable  to 

eviction  at  any  moment.  ....  ,-^.         m  „*  „f  ti.^m  i,<n-tt 

The  few  Indians  who  have  lands  are  in  far  better  condition.  Most  of  them  hav  e 
received  or  are  in  process  of  receiving  their  allotments  in  «everalt2-,  am  have  had 
educational  and  missionary  instruction  for  many  years  past.  .T^l:'^  Pf^^^.V'"/"'*"^^^^ 
condition  of  the  nonreservation  Indians  of  northern  California  is  largely  and  perhaps 
wholly  owin-  to  their  landless  condition.  And  this  landless  condition  results  from 
ttie  seLZe  oi  their  lands  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  without  payment 
therefor.  We  therefore  earnestly  petition  and  pray  that  lands  be  granted  to  he  land- 
less Indians  of  northern  California  in  partial  payment  at  least,  "f  «1^^^^,  J"f  ,'^X'' 
against  the  Nation.  We  should  deprecate  the  payment  of  money  or  Roods  or  house- 
hold or  farming  utensils  as  demoralizing  in  the  extreme.  A\  e  consider  that  resena- 
tiOns  would  be  disastrous  to  the  Indians  and  would  put  them  back  M  years  in  their 

advance  toward  civilization.  .  „ti,„,„,rr.=  nr  thoironprnl 

It  is  our  belief  that  individual  allotments  in  severalty  under  the  ^f  ^s  oHhe^ReneTal 

allotment  acts  and  with  accompanying  citizenship  car.  ^^'^1^  j'^  *;';"' ,",!f^'^ 
Indians  and  will  for  the  most  part  settle  the  problem  here  ^s  most  1  ha  s  are 
unable  to  use  large  farms  properly,  small  tracts  of  a  few  acres  to  each  lamily  is  all  that 

''  WeVret'illv  aware  that  there  is  a  provision  in  the  statutes  by  whi(h  Indians  are 
entitled  to  select  allotments  from  the  public  domain. .  From  the  Pfff^f « .»' \^;^f;, 
to  April  1  1904  2  021  such  allotments  have  been  made  in  northern  (  alitoinia  ot  whi(  n 
148  have  beeTcanceled,  leaving  1,873  now  outstanding.  TW  Indians  provided  for  by 
these  1,873  allotments  number  about  2,800.  Less  than  l-<^0  ^„^^„1}  "^.^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 
ownership  of  lands  by  themselves  or  by  others,  leaving  about  'O'OOO  Indians^ ho  are 
landless  ind  homeless  and  subject  to  eviction  anv  da,y.  More  tl^,f "  -^f "  °JJ^»\V;;^ 
allotments  are  in  the  counties  of  Plumes,  Lassen,  Modoc,  Siskiyou,  and  Shasta,  vhere 
the  white  population  is  not  as  yet  very  dense.  ,     ,      ■■        -.  n    t        +ti„ 

The  petitioner  has  also  made  extensive  inquiries  as  to  the  l^n^f;.^i»f^^^l^„'^'^,^"'f„- 
ment  bv  these  Indians.  We  find  that  there  is  very  little  land  of  he  class  cal  ed  in 
CaWor/ia  agricultural  land  available  for  entry;  that  the  grazing  la"d«  are jiot  well 
suited  for  the  purpose,  and  are  largely  in  the  possession  ot  cattle  f  ^n ,  ^^f,*  ""'^ '/^?P 
canyon  sides,  tops  of  ridges,  barren  peaks,  and  deserts  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 

^  ThrXTments  already  made  are  chiefly  of  this  character.  .  And  so  barren  and 
sterile  are  they  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Indians  receiving  allotments  afe 
compelled  to  reside  awav  from  their  allotments  in  order  to  live.  • 

TKeat  body  of  landless  Indians  live  in  places  remote  from  Governmen  lands. 
Very  littTe  of  the\acant  land  in  capable  of  furnishing  a  living  to  any  ""e  'lo  Place 
these  Indians  upon  such  lands  would  mean  wholesale  starvation.  The  Indians 
are  fntenseirat  acLd  to  the  loc'alities  where  they  have  lived  for  generations,  and 
refuse  tolhe  elsewhere.  They  also  have  the  a.'quaintanceship  an<l  means  ot  making 
the  r  own  livinrsuch  a^  it  l  where  they  now  are.  and  if  they  are  granted  lands 
in  the  nei<  hborhoods  where  they  now  live  they  will  be  no  tur  her  expense  to  the 
United  KsTwhereas  if  they  be  sent  to  any  ot  the  Government  land  now  remaining 
thev  will  be  a  source  of  expense  for  years  to  come.  .  n  .,„„t„ 

Wo  Serefore  recommend  and  ,>otition  that  our  Ian,  less  Indians  )<•  g.ven  small  racts 
of  land  in  severalty  where  they  now  resule;  that  their  own  anda  be  given  tli(>m  ^^her- 
ever  possible  an.l  that  a  sufficient  sum  be  approi.riated  to  ,,urchase  these  trac  a 
Xre'^'fth^re  is  no  Gcn^ernment  l-d  ayaHable^The  a^^^^^^^^^^ 


Sd^t  uL  Ice  .rfe  Indians  of  northern  California  bacause  tlu.y  are  lu.ngry  or 
poverty  stHcken  or  degraded-and  some  ot  them  are  all  the^e- but  because  he.r 
^I^mt  miserable  condition  directly  results  from  the  act  ot  the  (Joveniment  ot  the 

^Th?ifonresm-ation  Indians  of  northern  California  are  morally,  and  we  believe 
le<3^irv  entXl  to  re"  ress  from  the  National  Government;  and  we  venture  to  suggest 

i'C'ot-  relief  that  will  not  injure  its  ^>f<^'^%,^^:^^:^^^.l^ 
establishment  of  schools  for  the  Indian  children.    The  Government  lias  tstaiuisiiea 


g2  india:n-  tribes  of  California. 

and  i.  now  supporting  six  day  -^"t^i*  "xtt  G^v^^^^^^^ 
nearly  all  from  theBC  nonreservat.on  I^Jmn       Ihese  U^^^^^^      ^^^^ 

enrollment  ot  about  350.    ^  "ere  are  enroi  eu  1 1  but  in  tlie  vast  majority 

about  300  more.     A  few  s.^hoo  'listricts admit  Indian  cluldrcn.m^  ^     neration 

of  districts  rarial  Pr*>i"^'\VT 'l*'^''^*^    r„  ^  ^^^^^^  iuUylm  Indian  children 

or  two  this  pre  udice  will  pass  away.     In  the  ■meantime   iiii.v. 

of  school  a,e  ar'e  ..owing  up  without  any  '-  [;;:;   °^^^^^^  to  certain  legal 

The  nonreservation  Indians  ot  northern  ^  alUornu  are  i  iruieT       j  (juadaloupe 

disabilities.    As  these  Indians  d.d  not  ^^'^^f «  ^f '^^Ckj^t  them  cSns,  the  State 
Hidalgo,  and  as  there  has  smee  ^een  no  legislation  makm^^  ^^^^^^_ 

of  California  has  regarded  them  as  «:'b|ect  "-^  XClure  oUhe  tTcaties.  ^    ^.^^^^^^^ 

stron<'    subiected  them  to  much  oppression  and  abuse. 

8tron„,  suhjeciea  ^^^  Northern  California  Indian  Association. 

Jtrs.T.  C.  Edwards.  President. 
C.  E.  Kelsey,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Raker.  Those  figures  were  to  be  inserted? 
Tho  riiAiKMAN  We  have  a  copy  here.     I  would  like,  it  1  could,  to 
givVMr  mS  and  Dr.  WoosteVhere  an  opportunity  to  say  some- 

1        * 

Mr   Rakfk    T  will  be  throuffh  in  just  a  moment.  wi    ^ 

The  CnlmMAX  I  would  like  to  clise  at  12  o'clock  to-day,  and  that 

would  S'ive  them  30  minutes.  i  •     .i.  ^..a 

Mr  Raker.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  have  placed  in  the  record 
wifh  what  Mr.  Meritt  has,  all  of  this  data,  I  just  want  to  recapitulate 

"V^hink  d'ariy 'a  prima  facie  case  is  made  that  there  is  a  claim. 
The  Srength  of  ^it,  tie  validity  of  it,  what  a  court  would  hokl,  this 
rommittefwill  not  pass  upon,  if  there  is  a  claim  for  these  Indians 
3^he  Government  took  their  land  under  an  agreement  and  kept 
?t  and  disposed  of  it,  and  the  Indian  agreed  to  certam  things  an 
made  cerain  promises  to  carry  them  out,  and  ^Jey  were  all  car  el 
,.„t  •  now  in  a  court  of  equ  ty  the  Indian  would  certainl>  get  reliei. 
The^e?ndians  under  ever^  consideration  should  be  given  an  oppor- 

'"Nol,'wi^th  ^hat  ^I  ask  that  Mr.  Meritt  and  the  doctor  be  heard  in 
relation  to  this  matter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  B.  MEKITT,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER 
^^  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

Mr  Meritt.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  very  glad  to  cooperate 
wiOi  Rev  Mr.  Collett  and  Judge  Ral  er  in  the  preparation  of  this  pro- 
nose(l  lelislation,  and  we  have  been  glad  to  submit  to  this  committee 
TfavorSe  report  thereon.  If  this  bill  is  enacted  by  Congress  it  will 
Lrmk  these  (California  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  to  go  to  the  Court 
&  Claims  and  have   their  aUeged  claims  against  the  Government 

^"W\^bll"ve'ilmf  the  California  Indians  have  not  received  a  square 
deal  from  the  Government.  The  representatives  of  the  Government 
entered  into  18  treaties  or  agreements  with  the  California  Indians, 
and  those  treaties  were  submitted  to  the  Senate  in  good  faith  by  the 
President,  but  for  reasons  best  known  at  that  time  they  were  not 
ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate. 
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I  will  ask  to  have  included  at  this  point  the  resolution  of  the  Senate 
returning  the  treaties  to  the  President,  which  will  be  self-explanatory. 
(The  paper  referred  to  follows:) 

The  eighteen  treaties  with  Indian  tribes  in  ('alifornia  received  on  the  7tli  and 
reported  without  amendment  the  28th  June,  were  severally  read  the  second  time,  and 
considered  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole;  and  no  amendment  being  made  thereto, 
they  vcre  severally  reportccl  to  the  Senate. 

On  the  question  being  stated  on  each  treaty,  to  wit.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  this  treaty? 

It  was  unanimously  determined  in  the  negative  by  the  following  vote  on  each 

treaty: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are,  ,    t^      ,       ,,i     i 

Messrs.  Adams,  Atchison,  Bayard,  Borland,  Bradbury,  Brodhead,  Brooke,  (  harl- 
ton,  Clarke,  Cooper, .  Dawson,  be  Saussure,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Dodge  of  Iowa, 
Douglas,  Felch,  Foot,  Geyer,  Gwin,  Hamlin,  Hunter,  Jones  of  Iowa,  Mallory,  Man- 
gum,  Miller,  Norris,  Pratt,  Rusk,  Shields,  Smith,  Soul^,  Spruance,  Sumner,  Toucey, 
Upham,  Wade,  Walker. 

So  it  was  respectively  determined  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  do  not  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  entered  into  at  Camp  Belt,  on  King's  River,  in  the 
State  of  C^alifornia,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  tifty-one, 
between  George  W.  Barbour,  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United' States  to  make  treaties  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  in  the  State  of 
California,  and  having  full  authority  to  do  so,  of  the  first  part,  and  the  chiefs,  cap- 
tains, and  head  men  of  the  following  tribes  of  Indians,  to  wit,  the  Ta-ches,  (^ah-wai,. 
Yo-kol,  Ta-lum-ne,  Wic-chum-ne,  Hol-cu-ma,  To-e-neche,  Tu-hue-masch,  In-tim- 
peach,  Choi-nuck,  We-mil-ches,  and  Mo-ton-toes,  of  the  second  part. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  do  not  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  entered  into  at  (^amp  Keyes,  on  the  (\ihwai  River, 
in  the  State  of  California,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  hfty-one 
between  George  W.  Barbour,  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  make  treaties  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  in  the  State  of 
California,  and  having  full  authority  to  do  so,  of  the  first  part,  and  the  chiefs  captains 
and  head  men  of  the  followins;  tribes  of  Indians,  to  wit,  Ko-ya-te,  Wo-la-si,  Nu- 
chow-we,  W^ack-sa-che,  Pal-wisha,  Po-ken-welle,  and  Ya-wil-chine,  of  the  second 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  do  not  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship  formed  and  concluded  dt  Camp  Burton,  on  Paint  (^reek,  m 
the  State  of  (California,  on  the  third  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one, 
between  George  W.  Barbour,  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  make  treaties  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  in  the  State  of 
California,  and  havinu;  full  authority  to  act,  of  the  first  part,  and  the  chiefs  captains 
and  head  men  of  the  following  tribes  of  Indians,  to  wit,  Chu  nute,  Wo-wol,  Yo-lum-ne, 
Co-ye-tie,  of  the  second  part.  .  r  .1     ^      * 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  do  not  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  entered  into  at  Camp  Persifer  F.  Smith,  at  the 
Texon  Pass,  in  the  State  of  California,  on  the  tenth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-one,  between  George  W.  Barbour,  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  make  treaties  with  the  various  Indian  tribes 
in  the  State  of  (California,  and  having  full  authority  to  act,  of  the  first  part,  and  the 
chiefs  captains  and  head  men  of  the  following  tribes  of  Indians,  to  wit,  Cas-take, 
Texon,  San-Imirio,  Uvas,  (^arises,  Buena  Vista,  Sena-hu-ow,  Holo-cla-me,  Soho-nuts, 
To-cia-a,  and  Hol-mi-uh,  of  the  second  part.  .        . .,     ^      ^ 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  do  not  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratihcation  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  concluded  at  Dent  and  Vantine's  Crossings,  on  the 
Stanislaus  River,  (^aliiornia,  between  the  commissioner  plenipotentiary  of  the  ITnited 
States  of  America,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  chiefs,  captains  and  head  men  of  the 
lou-ol-umne,  We-chilla,  Su-caah,  Co-to-planemis,  Chap-pah-sims  and  Sage-room-nes, 

tirbes  of  the  other  part.  ,        ..^     ..        r^i     ^      ^ 

Resolved  That  the  Senate  do  not  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratihcation  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  concluded  at  Camp  Union,  near  the  Yal)a  River, 
between  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  ().  M.  Wozencraft,  of  the  one  part,  and  the 
chiefs,  captains  and  head  men  of  the  following  tribes,  viz,  Daspia,  Ya-ma-do,  Yol-la- 
mer,  Wai-de  pa  can,  On-o-po-ma,  Mon-e  da,  Wau-muck,  Nem-shaw,  Bem-pi,  Ya- 
cum-na,  of  the  other  part.  .  r  .1     x      ^ 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  do  not  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratihcation  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  concluded  near  Bedwell's  Ranch,  on  Chico  Creek, 
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Kesolve'I,  That  the  Senate  do  not  aavise  ana  conaini  «.  u...-  '''•'"""'^'V" '"  "■rp.;;^^ 
of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  concluded  at  Reading  s  Ranch,  "'i^<]f  Tl^^'^^f^^.f/ 
California,  between  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  O.  M.  Wozencraf t,  of  the  one  part, 
and  the  chiefs,  captains  and  head  men  of  the  f<.llowing  tribes  or  bands,  viz,  Noi-ma, 
Noe-ma,  Y-lac-ca,  No-me,  Noi-ma,  of  the  other  part.  ♦,„„*„ 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  do  not  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peac^^nd  friendship  made  and  concluded  at  Camp  C(;^us  on  t he  Sacramento  River 
California,  between  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  O    M.  ^^<f?n'"'-aft,  of  the  one 
part,  and 'the  chiefs,  captains,  and  head  men  of  the  following  t"»'J'f, ;'-.^'^^"^/' ,^^' 
Colus,  Wil-lays,  Co  ha-na,  Tat-nah,  Cha-doc-duc,  Cham-net-co,  Toc-de,  of  the  other 

^^Tesolved  That  the  Senate  do  not  advise  and  C(m8ent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peace^^d  friendship  made  and  concluded  at  the  fork  of  Cosumnes  River  between 
the^ United  States  Indian  agent,  0.  M.  Wozencra  t,  of  the  one  Pa^t/nfl  the  chif 
captains,  and  head  men  of  the  following  tribes,  viz,  Cu-lus,  ^as-si,  Loc-lum-ne,  and 

Wo-pum-nes,  of  the  other  part.  ,  ,     +,„„♦„ 

Resolved  That  the  Senate  do  not  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratihcation  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  and  riendship  made  and  concluded  at  the  village  of  Temecula,  California, 
between  the  United  St'ates  Indian  agent,  O.  M.  Wozencraft,  of  the  ""^.Part,  and  the 
captains  and  head  men,  of  the  following  nations,  viz,  The  nation  ot  San  Louis  Rey 
Indians,  the  Kah-we-as,  and  the  tribe  of  Co-com-cah-ras,  of  the  other  part. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  do  not  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  concluded  at  the  village  of  Santa  Ysabel,  ^alifo™ia. 
between  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  0.  M.  Wozencraft,  of  the  one  part,  and  the 
captains  and  head  men  of  the  nation  of  Diequmo  Indians  of  the  other  part 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  do  not  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
made  and  concluded  on  the  nineteenth  day  o  March,  in  the  year  "ghte«i  liundred 
and  fifty-one,  at  (lamp  Fremont,  near  the  Little  Mariposa  River,  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia between  Redick  McKee,  George  W.  Barbour,  and  Oliver  M.  Wozencraft,  com- 
S.'ne^  appointed  by  the  President  <.f  the  United  States  to  treat  with  the  various 
t"  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  California,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  chiefs  captains 
and  head  men  of  the  Si-yan-te,  P6-to-yan-te,  Co-co-noon,  Apang-as-se,  Aplache,  and 
A-wal-a-(;he,  tribes  of  Indians,  of  the  other  part. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  do  not  advi'-e  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  tieaty 
of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  concluded  at  Camp  I?iirbour,  on  the  ban  Joaqum 
River,  (California,  between  Redick  McKee,. George  W  Barbour  and  O.  M.  Wozen- 
craft, commissioners  thereto  specially  appointed,  on  the  part  of  the  ^'"^ted  States, 
and  he  undersigned  chiefs  captains,  and  headmen  of  the  tnbes  or  band.  ,l„^"/¥"^ 
now  in  council  at  thi^  camp,  known  as  the  How-ech-ees,  (^hook-chanees  <  ^ri?]  " 
liei  Po-ho  nee-chees  and  JJook-choos,  which  five  tribes  or  bands  acknowled;^  Nai- 
yah'-qua  as  their  principal  chief;  also  the  Pit-cat-chee^  Clas-sous,  Toom-nas,  Tallin- 
chee.  and  Pos-ke-a^  which  five  tribe,  or  bands  acknowledge  Tom^quit  as  their 
principal  chief;  also  the  Wa-cha-ets,  Itachees,  Cho-e-nem-nees,  ( ho-ki-men-as,  We- 
mal-che^  and  No-to-no-tos,  which  six  tribe?  or  band?  acknowledge  Pasqual  as  their 
Diincinal  chief,  of  the  other  part.  ..„,+„ 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  do  not  advi-e  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  and  friend^iip  made  and  concluded  at  Camp  Lu-in-yu-ma,  on  the  south 
side  of  Clear  Lake,  between  Redick  McKee,  one  of  the  Indian  agents  H^ocially  ap- 
pointed to  make  treaties  with  the  various  Indian  tnbes  in  California,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  and  the  undersigned  chiefs,  captains,  and  headmen  of  the  tribes  or 
bands  of  Indian,  now  in  council  at  this  camp,  known  as  the  ^  fla-na-po  tribe,  repre- 
sented bv  the  .lulio  and  captains;  Na-bi-no-po  tribe,  represented  hv  the  <-hief    Pri- 


Cou-chu,  and  the  Mo-dam-a-dec  tribe,  represented  by  the  chief,  Co-e-u-re,  of  the 
""^^Resotved  That  the  Senate  do  not  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 


to  make  treaties  wiin  me  various  luuiuu  m.^c- 1....... .,.."-,  ....  -.v- ,.-.-         ~  ---    - 

States,  and  the  undersigned  chiefs,  captains,  and  headmen  of  the  tribes  or  hands  of 
Indians  now  in  council  at  this  camp,  known  as  the  Sai-nell  tribe,  represented  by  the 
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chief,  (1ia^-kan  and  captain^;  Ya-ki-a<  tribe,  repro  ented  by  the  chief  Ko-yo-to-was-sa 
and  captain^;  Mas-^u-ta-ka-ya  tril^N  repre-entfnl  bv  the  chief  (al-j>cl-hi  and  cai)tain.<; 
Po-mo  tribe,  represented  by  the  chief  Chi-l  em,  of  the  other  ])art. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  do  not  advi-e  and  c(»n-ent  to  the  ratificatim  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  conchided  at  Cam])  Klamath,  at  the  junction  i»f  the 
Klaiiiath  and  Trinity  Rivers,  1  etween  Heclick  McKee,  (  nc  of  the  Indian  a^^ents 
ppecially  appointed  to  make  treaties  with  the  varic  us  Indi:  n  tril  e^  in  California,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs,  captains,  and  h(»admen  id  the  tribes  or 
bands  of  Indians  now  in  council  at  thi^  camp,  re|>re--entinv:  the  Poh-lik  or  Lower 
Klamath,  the  Peh-t-jick  or  Tpj^er  Klamith,  and  the  lI(H)-pah  or  Trinity  River  Indian-; 
containing  also  stipulati(ms  preliminary  to  future  measures  to  be  recommended  for 
adoption  on  the  part  of  the  Tnited  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  do  not  advise  and  corsent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  and  friend^'hip  made  and  concluded  at  camp  in  Scott's  Valley,  Sha-ta  County 
California,  between  Redick  McKee,  (ine  of  the  Indian  at);ent^  specially  ap])ointed  to 
make  treaties  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  in  California,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  undersii^jned  chiefs,  captains,  and  headmen  now  in  council  at  this 
camp,  repre^entinu:  the  Upper  Klamath,  Shasta,  and  Scott's  River  Indians,  residing; 
severally  in  twenty-four,  nineteen,  and  seven  rancherias  or  villa<j:es.  and  known  as  the 
0-de-i-Iah  tribe  or  band,  I-?hak,  chief,  from  the  Upper  Klamath  River;  I-ka-ruck 
tribe  or  band,  Tso-hoi^-jjet-.-ho,  chief;  Ko-se-tah  tribe  or  band.  Ada-wai-how*-ik,  chief; 
I-da-kai-i-waka-ha  tribe  or  })and,  I-da-kai-i-waka-ha,  chief,  from  Shasta  Valley ; 
Wat-sa-he-wa  tribe  or  band,  Ar-rats-a-cho-i-ca,  chief;  E-en  tribe  or  band,  An-na- 
nik-a-hok,  chief,  from  Scott's  Vallev,  (m  the  other  part. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  lay  the  said  resolutions,  respectively,  before  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Meritt.  It  is  well  known  that  at  that  time  gold  was  discovered 
in  California,  and  these  lands  suddenly  became  of  considerable  value 
and  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  by  the  mining  interests  to 
prevent  the  ratification  of  these  treaties. 

We  are  very  glad  to  cooperate  in  the  preparation  of  this  legislation, 
so  that  they  might  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims  and  have  their  claims 
against  the  Government  adjudicated.  We  are  not  at  all  in  sympathy 
with  the  treatment  that  the  California  Indians  have  received  in  the 
past,  in  the  remote  past.  During  the  last  few  years  we  have  done 
everything  that  we  could  for  these  Indians  with  the  appropriations 
available. 

Now  as  to  the  number  of  the  California  Indians:  It  is  claimed  that 
there  was  a  very  much  larger  Indian  population  in  California  50  or 
100  yeai-s  ago  than  there  is  now.  The  figures  have  ranged  anywhere 
from  100,000  ud  to  700,000.  I  think  the  700,000  figure  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  During  the  last  20  years  there  has  been  but  a  shght 
variation  in  the  population  of  the  California  Indians. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  last  how  many  yeai-s  ? 

Mr.  Meritt.  During  the  last  15  years.  And  in  order  that  the 
committee  may  have  information  as  to  the  population  during  the 
last  15  years,  t  will  ask  permission  to  place  the  figures  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Meritt.  The  matter  referred  to  foUows: 

Indian  population  of  California. 
1905 : 15,519  I  1913 1(),513 


]90() 19,214 

1907 18,988 

1908 20,010 

1909 19,788 

1910 20,976 

1911 H>,371 

1912 17,517 

172719—20 5 


1914 15.22() 

1915 15,034 

191() 15,335 

1917 15,302 

1918 15,725 

1919 1(),215 
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Mr.  Meritt.  Congress  has  been  making  appropriations  for  the 
Cahfornia  Indian  from  time  to  time.  These  appropriations  have 
consisted  of  two  specific  classes:  Firet,  the  administrative  appro- 
priation which  took  care  of  our  reservations  in  California,  and  in 
order  that  the  committee  may  have  information  on  this  subject  I  will 
place  in  the  record  at  this  point  a  list  of  our  reservations,  and  the 
population  of  Indians  on  those  reservations. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 


states,  superintendencies,  and 
tribes. 


California 

Bishop  School- 


Moache . . 
Paiute . . . 
Shoshoni. 


Campo  School. 


Mission  Indians  at  Campo. . 

Cuyapaipe 

Laguna 

La  Posta 

Manzanita 


Total 
popu- 
lation. 


Digger  Agency— Digger . 
Fort  Bidwell  School.... 


Digger... 
Paiute . . . 
Pit  River, 


Fort  Yuma  School , 


Cocopah. 
Yuma. . . 


Greenville  School , 


Concow,  Digger,  and  Washo. 

Redding    District— various 

tribes  2 


Hoopa  Valley  School. 


Bear  River 

Eel  River 

Crescent  City . . . 

Hupa 

Klamath 

Lower  Klamath. 


Malki  School. 


Mission  Indians  at  Augus- 
tine   

Cabazen 

Martinez 

Mission  Creek 

Morengo 

Palm  Springs 

San  Man  u  el 

Torres 


Pala  School. 


16,215 


Male. 


Mission  Indians  at  Pala 

Capitan  Grande 

La  JQlla 

Pauma 

Pec  hanga 

Rincon 

San  Pasqual 

Syquan 

Roimd  Valley  School— Concow, 
Ukie,  and  others 


1,518 


50 

1,378 

90 


229 


139 

10 

4 

10 

66 


280 


719 


5 
206 
508 


968 


140 

828 


2,924 


693 
2,231 


1,712 


28 
118 
141 
507 
678 
340 


628 


22 
29 

122 
9 

246 
60 
67 
93 


1,054 


208 
143 
240 

57 

216 

141 

4 

45 

1,842 


1 1910  census. 


8.219 


725 


30 

645 

50 


Female. 


115 


79 
4 
2 
3 

27 


143 


339 


3 
119 
217 


519 


74 
445 


1,488 


369 
1,119 


849 


19 

62 

74 

263 

288 

163 


344 


13 
16 
74 
7 
132 
26 
28 
48 


537 


99 

77 
130 

25 
109 

71 
1 

25 

931 


7,996 


793 


20 

733 

40 


114 


Minors. 


5,575 


Adults. 


10,640 


Full 
blood. 


Mixed  blood. 


372 


1 


372 


80 


60 
6 
2 

7 
39 


137 


380 


2 

87 

291 


49 
1 
1 
4 

25 


95 


237 


449 


66 
383 


2 

92 

143 


387 


67 
320 


1,436 


324 
1,112 


863 


9 

66 

67 

254 

290 

187 


1,027 


277 
750 


719 


284 


14 

55 

52 

223 

236 

139 


226 


9 
13 
48 

2 

114 

24 

29 

45 


6 
7 

38 
4 
106 
10 
14 
41 


517 


109 

66 
110 

32 
107 

70 
3 

20 

911 


373 


75 
60 
90 
20 
55 
49 
2 
22 

796 


1,146 


1,146 


149 


11,172 


1,223 


1,223 


More 
than 
half. 


3,295 


187 


Half 

or 
less. 


1,748 


187 


203 


90 
9 
8 
6 

41 


185 


482 


3 
114 
365 


127 

10 

3 

9 

54 


40 


707 


2 
205 
500 


25 


12 


1 

1 

11 


230 


8 


581 


73 
508 


1,897 


416 
1,481 


933 


8 


140 

793 


1,455 


993 


14 

63 

89 

284 

342 

201 


340 
1,115 


1,062 


31 


31 


376 


171 
205 


20 
98 
101 
230 
370 
243 


402 


16 
22 
84 
5 
140 
40 
43 
52 


555 


8 

20 

40 

254 

208 

25 


610 


21 
28 

115 
9 

137 
60 
67 
93 


32 


2 

■36" 


681 


133 

83 
150 

37 
161 

92 
2 

23 

1,046 


884 


161 
126 
234 

56 
176 

89 
1 

41 

2  660 


160 

37 

17 

6 

1 

40 

52 

3 

4 

1,042 


«  Estimated. 


108 


108 


10 


3 
1 


1,093 


182 
911 


95 


23 
72 


86 


1 
1 
5 


79 


10 


10 


1140 
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Total 
popu- 
lation. 

Male. 

Female. 

Minors. 

Adults. 

Full 
blood. 

Mixed  blood. 

States,  superintendencies,  and 
tribes. 

More 
than  ; 
half. 

1 

Half 

or 
less. 

California— Continued. 

Soboba  Sc  ho  ol 

896 

494 

402 

313 

683 

664 

185 

47 

Mission  Indians  at  Soboba.. 
Cahuilla 

126 

124 

35 

110 

195 

60 

71 

175 

67 
64 
18 
66 
111 
35 
37 
96 

69 
60 
17 
44 
84 
25 
34 
79 

37 
34 
12 
41 
79 
10 
24 
76 

89 
90 
23 

111 

117 

35 

16 

7 

Tnaio 

69  1        110 

XjUo  y^\fy  w  vca ................. 

Mesa  Grande 

116 
50 
47 
99 

96 

60 

3 

132 

63 

46 

fion'fo  T^rtca 

oaJll/Oi  XvUoa •  .  ............... 

Santa  Y^ez 

68 
42 

Volcan 

i 

Tule  River  School 

445 

235 

210 

200 

246 

431 

14 

Tule  River 

158 
151 
136 

93 
76- 
66 

65 
75 
70 

-      200 

246 

431 

14 

Auberrv 

Burrough 

Scattered  tribes— Digger— under 
Special  agent,  Reno,  Nev 

13,000 

1,600 

1,600 

750 

2,250 

2,400 

460 

160 

1 1910  census. 


Mr.  Meritt.  Congress  has  also  been  making  appropriations  for  the 
purchase  of  lands  for  the  California  Indians  covering  a  period  of  years. 
Several  years  ago  we  had  employed  as  a  representative  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  'Mr.  Kelsey,  who  made  the  report  cited  by  Judge  Raker. 
Mr.  Kelsey  spent  considerable  time  in  purchasing  lands  for  California 
Indians  out  of  appropriations  made  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Have  those  Indians  practically  all  been  provided 

with  homes  ?  •         ^    l        «-  nr^n 

Mr.  Meritt.  We  have  provided  homes  for  approximately  5,000 
Indians,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  3,000  Indians  who 
are  at  this  time  without  lands;  and  in  order  that  the  committee  may 
have  full  information  on  that  subject  I  will  place  in  the  record  at  this 
point,  if  agreeable,  the  names  of  the  bands  of  Indians  for  whom  lands 
have  been  purchased,  the  number  of  Indians  in  those  bands,  and  also 
the  number  of  acres  that  have  been  purchased  for  them. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 
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Mr  Rhodes.  About  how  many  Inflians  would  be  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate under  the  benefits  of  this  act  should  it  become  a  law? 

Mr.  Mkritt.  Practically  all  of  the  Indians  m  California  at  this 
time,  which  would  number  between  1.5,000  and  20,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  Indiana  do  for  a  living  who  have  not 

got  lands?  ,     .    .  •,       •     /-t  vr      •         i   i 

Mr.  Meritt.  Thev  work  on  the  fruit  ranches  in  Cahfornia  and  do 

various  classes  of  work  on  the  farms,  ranches,  and  in  the  forests. 
Mr  Rhodes.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  the  lands  that  they  have 

been  deprived  of  have  turned  out  to  be  rich  mining  claims— gold 

mining  claims  ?  ,      .     j     i-  v, 

Mr.  Meritt.  The  lands  that  they  were  deprived  of  have  proven 
to  be  not  only  valuable  for  mining  purposes,  but  also  for  agricultural 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Does  that  signify,  then,  in  the  event  this  legislation 
should  become  effective  that  there  would  be  a  large  sum  of  money 

due  the  Indians?  ..-,,.  -n     •        •   j 

Mr  Meritt.  Undoubtedly  the  California  Indians  will  wm  a  judg- 
ment under  this  legislation  if  passed,  and  there  will  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  awarded  to  them,  because  they  relinquished,  at 
the  time  these  treaties  were  made,  a  large  acreage  of  land,  and  the 
terms  of  those  treaties  were  not  carried  out— at  least  not  entirely— by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  What  I  was  just  considering  was,  it  some  ot  those 
lands  included  the  rich  gold  mining  properties  of  California,  a  very 
fabulous  sum  might  be  found  for  these  Indians.  ,    ,       , 

Mr  Meritt.  Of  course  I  judge  that  the  award  made  by  the  court 
would  be  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  the  treaties 
were  entered  into,  and  that  it  would  not  affect  the  title  to  the  lands 
at  this  time.     I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  would  attempt  to  disturb 
the  titles  to  lands  in  California,  but  simply  to  get  for  the  Indians  the 
reasonable  value  of  the  lands  at  the  time  the  treaties  were  made,  so 
that  the  understanding  of  the  Government  with  the  California  In- 
dians would  be  carried  out.  a    ^    i      A     4-1.^ 
Mr  Rhodes.  I  am  sure  that  the  title  could  not  be  affected  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  what  rule  would  be  applied 
m  determining  the  amount  of  money  that  might  be  due  the  Indians 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  regard 
to  that  which  has  already  been  established  ?  i    ^  t  u 

Mr  Meritt.  I  know  of  no  special  rule  on  the  subject,  but  i  be- 
lieve the  court  would  hold  that  the  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  the 
treaties  were  entered  into  would  be  the  basis  of  reaching  a  judgment. 
Mr  R\KER.  Now,  before  you  leave  that,  Mr.  Meritt,  as  you  have 
state<l,  this  bill  and  the  purpose  of  it,  and  the  jurisdiction  under  the 
bill  could  not  under  any  circumstances  even  put  a  cloud  upon  or 
affect  the  title  to  the  land  in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 

Mr.  Meritt.  No,  sir;  and  we  would  not  be  in  favor  ol  legislation 
that  would  place  a  cloud  upon  the  title  to  lands  in  California. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  Mr.  Rhodes  has  suggested,  because  there 
could  easily  be  worked  up  a  claim  for  a  fabulous  amount  of  money,  if 
these  lands  turned  out  to  be  gold  mines  and  things  of  that  sort,  it 

might  be  well  to  limit  that.  ,     .       ■      i  i 

Mr.  Meritt.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  placing  m  the  reconl 

a  list  of  the  angoncies  in  California  and  the  amount  of  land  that  had 

been  purchased  for  the  California  Indians,  I  would  like  to  place  in 
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the  record  a  list  of  the  schools  that  we  are  now  ina"itamingm  Cah- 
fornia for  the  California  Indians.  I  would  like  to  say  hat  ")  addi- 
tion to  educating  Indians  in  these  schools  we  are  cooperalng^^:lth  the 
State  of  California  in  educating  some  of  the  California  Ii^^l^^/'t^'^'j^^ 
off  the  reservations.  The  California  Indian  has  boon  hf fjy  t*J0 
courts  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  State,  and  we  are  trying  to  ge^  the  State 
of  Calif ornia  to  assume  its  full  share  of  this  responsibility,  but  >^e 
are  cooperating  with  them  to  the  limit  with  the  amount  of  money 

that  is  available..  ,  .    ,.      x    4.1,  4- 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  no  objection  to  tnat. 
Mr.  Meritt.  The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Government  schools  in  California,  September,  1919.  to  Mar.  1,  1920, 


Name. 


Bishop  superintend ency: 

Bishop 

BiePine 

Independence 

Pine  Creek 

Campo 

FortBidwell 


Post  office. 


Capac- 
ity. 


Aver- 

enroll- 
ment. 


Fort  Yuma  superintendency: 

Fort  Yuma 

Cocopah 

Yuma  Valley 

Greenville 


Hoopa  Valley 

Pala  superintendency: 

Pala 

LaJolla 

Rincon 

Round  Valley  superintendency: 

Pinolivilie 

Upper  Lake 

Yokaia 

Sherman  Institute 


Bishop 

Big  Pine 

Independence. . . 
Round  Valley... 

Campo 

Fort  Bidwell.  < . . 


Yuma,  Ariz 

Somcrton,  Ariz. 
Yuma,  Ariz — 
Greenville 


Aver- 
age 
attend- 
ance. 


Kind. 


Hoopa. 


Pala 

Valley  Centre.. 
Valley  Center.. 


Soboba  superintendency: 

Mesa  Grande 

Volcan 

Tule  River  superintendency: 

Auberry 

Burrough 

Tule  River 


Ukiah 

Upper  Lake. 

Ukiah 

Riverside... 


Mesa  Grande. . . 
Santa  Ysabel... 


Auberry... 
Toll  House. 
Porterville. 


60 
3() 
20 
30 
30 
98 


180 
40 
40 
90 

165 

3^ 
30 
14 

25 

30 

40 

700 


30 
30 

32 
34 
30 


48 
19 
10 
20 
14 
82 


123 
16 


34 

15* 

9 

17.4 
14 
82 


119 
12 


Day. 
Day. 
Day. 
Day. 
Dav. 
Nonreservation 

ing. 


board- 


114 

156 

25 
15 


18 

21 

18 
699 


15 
20 

24 
24 
15 


104 
138 

22 

13 

6 

9 
16 
11 

G08 


14 
14 

17 
20 
14 


Reservation  boarding. 

Day. 

Day.  ,        , 

Nonreservation     boara- 

Reservation  boarding. 

Day. 
Dav. 
Day. 

Day. 

Day. 

Day.  .         .        , 

Nonreservation     boara- 

ing. 

Day. 
Day. 

Day. 
Day. 
Day. 


Mr    Meritt   I  believe  that  is  all  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman 
Thf  approprYations  made  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  California 
Indians  are  as  follows : 

Staieraent  sUvin,  the  amounts  appropriatecl  and  e^pen^d  from  approprlMions  for 
^miemcni  xii        j  California  Indians  since  My  1,  ISai. 


Acts. 


Statutes. 


Aug. 

30. 185? 

Mar. 

3, 

1853 

Julv 

31, 

1854 

Mar. 

3, 

1855 

Do.. 

■  >  •  ■ 

Aug. 

18, 

18,56 

Mar. 

3, 

1857 

Juno 

1?, 

1.S58 

Juno 

16 

1860 

Mar. 

2 

,1861 

Purpose  for  m  hioh  appropriated. 


Amount  ap- 
propriated. 


10,56 
10,  ?38 
10.  332 
10,  698 

10,  699 
11.79 

11,  183 
11,330 

12,  57 


For  preservation  of  rea^'C,  etc ^950' olx)'  00 

Forremoval,  subsistence,  etc ..|      i^;;j;;;;;) 


Expended. 


.do... 
.do... 
.do. .. 
.do. . . 
.do... 
.do... 
..do... 


12,  236  I do, 


1 "5,000. 00 

150,  (MX).  00 

91,650.00 

If)?,  (KM).  00 

1(V>,(K)0.0() 

.50,000.00 

25,(KK).00 


1852 

1853 
1854,1855 

1856 

1856 

1X57 

18,')8 
18.59-186*? 
1862,1863 
1S64-IW)9 


$99,951.70 
150,000.00 
•;(K),000.(K» 
1'^5,000.(H) 
1.50,000.  (H) 
91,(;50.IK) 
ir,'>,(K10.(H) 

ir)'>,oo(>.oo 

,50,(H)0.(K) 
25,0(X).00 
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State mcnt  shotring   the  nmonnts  appropnate'l  and  eipended  from,  npproprhtlonfi  for 

Caiifornia  Indians  since  Jnlff  /,  ISf)^ — ('ontinued. 


Acts. 


July     5, 1862 


.Mar.  A 
June  25 

.Mar.  *^ 

.Fiilv  2« 

xMar.  ? 

Tiilv  27 

Mar.  2 

July   27 

Apr.  10 
July  15 
Mar.  3 
May  29 
Feb.  14 
Mar.  3 
June  22 
Do. 
Mar.  2 
Aug.  15 
Mar.  31 
May   27 

Fob.  17 
May  11 
Mar.  31 
May  17 
Mar.  1 
July  4 
Mar.  3 
May  15 
Mar.  2 
June  29 
Mar.  2 
Auj;.  19 
Mar.  3 
July     1 

Julv   13 

Do. 
Mar.    3 

Do. 

Do. 
Aug.   15 

Do. 

Do. 
Mar.     2 

Do. 
June  10 

Do. 
June     7 

Do. 
July     1 

Do. 

Do. 
Mar.     1 

Do. 

Do. 
Mar.    3 

May  31 

Do. 

Do. 
Mar.     3 

Do. 

Do. 
May  27 

Do. 


Do. 

Mar.  3 
Do. 

Apr.  21 
Do. 


18«3 

1H64 

1805 

18«8 

1867 


Statutes. 


12.530 

P,  790 
13,  179 

13.  557 
H.  278 
14.513 
15.  '>'il 

14,  513 


1867      15, 221 


1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1874 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

1879 
1880 
1881 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 
1896 


1897 
i898 


1899 


1899 
19(X) 


1901 


1903 
1904 


16,  37 
16,:«7 
16, 566 
17, 187 

17,  459 
17,539 

18,  171 
18.  141 

18,  445 

19,  198 
19,292 
20,85 

20,  314 
20,  130 
20,  500 
22,84 
22, 447 

23,  93 
23,379 

24,  42 

24,  462 

25,  232 

25,  996 

26,  352 

26,  KKK) 
27,62 

27,  136 
27,  136 
27,  628 
27,  628 

27,  629 

28,  302 
28,  303 
28,  304 
28,  892 

28,  S93 

29,  337 

29,  338 

30. 77 

30. 78 
30. 78 

30,  585 
30,  58J) 
30,  937 
30,  938 

30,  938 

30,  1234 

31,234 

31,  k35 

31,  L35 

31,  1071 
31,  1072 
31,  1073 

32,  255 
32,  1:57 

32,  257 
32,  992 

32,  993 

33,  1:03 
33,  1057 


PurpoH'  for  whieh  appropriattnl 


For    removal,    subsistence,    ete.:    also 
elotlung.  eatt le,  etc 

Kor  eattle.  subsislem  t'.  (•If)thin«.  farm 

implements,  etf 

. . . .  .(io , 

do , 

do 

do 

(Irist  and  saw  mill,  Hound  Valley  Res- 
ervation   ' 

For  cattle,  subsistence,  clothing,  farm 

implements,  etc 

do 


(ioods,  farm  implements,  etc 

do 

do 

do 
(Joods,  farm  implements,  etc.(deflciency) 

(fOods,  farm  implements,  etc 

do 

do 

do 

do 

For  incidental  expenses,  including  sup- 
port and  civilization 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do '. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

I-ands  and  improvements  for   Mission 
Indians 

Support,  etc.,  Mission  Indians 

do 

do 

Support ,  etc.,  Digger  Indians 

Support,  etc 

Support,  etc.,  Digger  Indians 

Supi>ort,  etc.,  Mission  Indians 

Support ,  etc 

Support,  etc.,  Mission  Indians 

Support ,  etc 

Support ,  etc.,  Mission  Indians 

Support ,  etc 

Support ,  etc.,  Digger  Indians 

Support ,  etc 

Support ,  etc.,  Mission  Indians 

do 

Support,  etc 

Support ,  etc.,  Digger  Indians 

Su|)port ,  etc.,  .Mission  Indians 

Support,  etc 

Support,    etc.,    Digger    Indians    (de- 
ficiency)   

Support,  etc.,  Digger  Indians 

Supi)ort,  etc..  Mission  Indians 

Support,  etc 

Sup])ort,  etc..  Digger  Indians 

Sui)port,  etc.,  .Mission  Indians 

Support ,  etc 

Support, etc..  Digger  and  Mission  Indians 

Supjmrt,   etc.,   including    purchase   of 
land,  etc 

Support  and  civilization,  etc 

Suj)porl,  etc..  Digger  Indians 

Sui)port ,  etc 

do 

Support,  etc.,  Mission  Indians 


Expended. 

.V mount  ao- 

propriated. 

Year. 

Amount. 

$10,000.00 

186?.  186;^ 

$40,000.00 

50. 000.  or)  1 

18().3, 1864 

50,000.00 

55.000.00 

1861-65 

,55.000.00 

55,000.00 

1865, 1866 

55,000.00 

55,000.00 

186(i,1867 

55,OOO.0iO 

55.000.00 

1867,1868 

55.000.00 

40,000  00 

1868, 1869 

40,000.00 

5,000.00 

1867 

5,000.00 

.5,000.00  1 

1869 

,5,000.00 

60,000.00  ! 

1870 

57,  ,322. 19 

7.5,000.00 

1871 

7.5,000.00 

75, 000. 00 

1872 

75,000.00 

8.%  000. 00 

1873 

85, 000. 00 

8.5,000.00 

1874 

79,771.89 

10,000.00 

1873 

10,000.00 

70,000.00 

1875 

69,367.21 

12,753.04 

1875 

11,444.01 

(>0,000.00 

1876 

,54,238.40 

:«),ooo.oo 

1877 

29,372.01 

2,5,000.00 

1878 

24,784.63 

3,5,000.00 

1879 

31,639.15 

.35,000.00 

1880 

35,000.00 

.32,000.00 

1881 

31,711.77 

.32,000.00 

1882 

31,088.99 

32,000.00 

1883 

31, 830.  .35 

29,000.00 

1884 

2,5,574.08 

29,000.00 

1885 

28,84.5.80 

26,000.00 

1885 

25,493.50 

26, 000. 00 

1887 

23,345.92 

26,000.00 

1888 

24,127.96 

27,000.00 

1889 

25,673.56 

27,000.00 

1890 

26, 624. 13 

27,000.00 

1891 

26,  .508. 24 

28,000.00 

1892 

27,394.14 

5,000.00 

1893 

5,000.00 

10,000.00 

1893 

4,963.93 

24,000.00 

1893 

22,315.29 

10,000.00 

1894 

6,912.65 

10,000.00 

1894 

10, 000. 00 

24,000.00 

1894 

22,  .542. 42 

10,000.00 

1895 

8, 600. 00 

10,000.00 

1895 

9,735.92 

23,000.00 

1895 

19,176.00 

10, 000. 00 

1896 

8, 866.  87 

21,000.00 

1896 

16,  .538. 17 

10,000.00 

1897 

6, 495. 37 

21,000.00 

1897 

18, 742. 95 

3,900.00 

1898 

1,086.16 

21,000.00 

1898 

1.5,793.83 

10,0(K).00 

1899 

8,932.11 

3,000.00 

1899 

2, 909. 89 

21,000.00 

1899 

14,393.70 

2,  .500. 00 

1900 

1,441.67 

3,000.00 

1900 

3, 000. 00 

21,000.00 

1900 

14, 652. 12 

.500. 00 

1900 

450.00 

2, 500. 00 

1901 

1 ,  .567. 60 

1,500.00 

1901 

1,500.00 

15,000.00 

1901 

12,512.11 

2,. 500. 00 

1902 

1,648.02 

3,000.00 

1902 

876.  m 

15,0(K).00 

1902 

11,485.77 

1 .  500. 00 

1903 

1,. 500. 00 

100,(HK).()0 

19(>> 

1(K),0()0.00 

15,(KK).00 

1903 

12,119.19 

1 . 5(K).  (X) 

1904 

1,014.51 

15,(KK).(K) 

1904 

12,808.12 

12,0(K).0() 

1905 

10,519.08 

5, 01)0.  00 

1905 

4, 806. 69 

'Statement   showinrj   the  amounts  appropritifed  and  expended  front   appropriations  for 

Caiifornia  Indians  since  Jnt^i  /,  /,V.}.>'— Contiihiod. 


Acts. 


Mar.     3, 1905 

Do 

June  21,190ri 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mar.     1,1907 

Do 

Do 

Apr.  30,1908 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mar.  31,1909 

Do 

Apr.  4,1910 
Mar.  3,1911 
Aug.  24,1912 
June  30,1913 

Do.. 

Aug.    1, 1914 

Do 

Mar.    4, 1915 

Do. 

May   18,1916 

Do 

Mar.    2.1917 

Do 

May  25,1918 

Do...... 

June  :i0,1919 

Do 

Feb.  14,1920 

Do 


Statutes. 


Purpose  for  whieh  appropriated, 


33,  10.58 

33,  10,58 
U,  333 
34,  333 
34,  333 

34,  3.33 

34,  1022 
.34,  1022 
34,  1022 

35,  76 
35,  76 
35,  76 
.35,  77 

35,  77 
3.5,  787 
3,5,  787 
3.5,  787 

36,  273 
.36,  1062 

37,  ,523 
.38,  86 
38,86 

38,  589 

38,  .589 
38,  1228 
38,  1228 

39,  132 
.39,  132 
.39,  975 

39,  975 

40,  .570 
40,  570 

(>) 

(n 

0) 


Support,  etc.,  Norlhern  Indians 

Support,  etc 

iSupport  and  civilization,  etc 

Support,  etc..  Mission  Indians 

Support,  etc..  Northern  Indians 

Land ,  etc 

Support ,  etc 

Support,  etc.,  Mi.ssion  Indians 

Support,  etc..  Northern  Indians 

Support,  etc..  Mission  Indians 

Support,  etc..  Northern  Indians 

Land,  etc 

Support,  etc 

For  wagon  road,  Hoopa  Valley 

Support,  etc..  Mission  Indians 

Support,  etc.,  including  purchivse  of  land 

Support,  etc 

Support,  etc.,  including  land 

do 

....do 

Wagon  road ,  Hoopa  Valley 

Support  and  civilization 

Purchase  of  land  for  Indians 

Support  and  civilization 

Purchase  of  lands  for  Indians  — .' 

do 

Support  and  civilization 

do 

Purchase  of  land,  etc 

do 

Support  and  civilization 

do 

Purchase  of  land,  etc 

do 

Support  and  civilization 


Total. 


•V mount  an- 
propria  tea. 


$IO,(XM).(H) 

12,000.00 

11.000 

5. 000 

10,0(K) 

100.  (KM) 

11.  (MM) 

5.  (MM) 
10.0(X) 
15,  (MM) 
20,000 
.50.  (KM) 
11,  (MX) 
10,000 
20,0(M) 
20,  (MM) 
11.  (XM) 
42,  (XM) 
.57,000 
.57.0(M) 
57,000 

,5.000 
42,0(X) 
10,000 
12,000 
10.000 
10,  (XM) 
42,  (MM) 
42,  (XX) 
20,  (XX) 
20.  (XX) 
42,  (XX) 
42,0(X) 
20,000 
10,000 
42,000 


Expended. 


Year. 


1906 

1906 

1907 

1907 

1907 
1907-1909 

1908 

1908 

1908 

1909 
1909-1911 
1909-1911 


1910 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1914 
1915-16 
191.5-16 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1920 
1920 
1921 
1921 


4.080,803.04 


.V  mount. 


$4,184.75 
10,818.68 
10,690.65 

4, 378.  .56 

104.  "JO 

100,000.00 

10, 790. 27 

3,867.28 
10,  (XX).  00 
12.924.a5 
20.000.00 
.50,000.00 
10,744.49 

9,998.43 
19,419.59 
19.810.32 
10,263.23 
39, 190. 03 
.55,612.08 
.53,932.29 
57.  (XX).  00 

5.  (XX).  00 
40, 4.59. 27 
10,000.00 
40,981.67 

4,12,3.91 

1,841.43 
41,006.22 
41, 054.  .58 
250.80 
13,123.00 
41,496.97 
35,833.67 


3,82,5,,>67.:?5 


1  Public  No.  3,  p.  11.  2  Public  No.  141,  p.  12. 

NoTK.— The  foregoing  statement  includes  ap]iro])riations  made  exclusively  for  Indians  in  California 
(or  support,  civilization,  etc.,  since  1852,  and  the  amounts  expended  therefrom.  It  does  not  include  any 
expenditures  which  may  have  been  made  from  general  appropriations  or  for  schools,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  bureau  request  that  this  legislation 
be  put  in  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Meritt.  Yes,  sir;  we  feel  that  the  Cahfornia  Indians  have 
not  been  treate(i  fairly  by  the  Government;  that  they  have  a  just 
claim  against  the  Government;  that  they  ought  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims  to^have  that  chxim  triecf  out, 
with  the  understanding  that  if  either  side  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  they  may  appeal  to  the  Supreme 

Court. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  bureau  and  all  parties  concerned 
be  willing  to  have  written  in  this  bill,  on  pa^'e  2,  line  7,  after  the 
word  ''paid''  the  words  ''including  gratuities''. 

Mr.  Meritt.  We  think  that  that  language  should  go  into  the 
bill.  It  is  practically  covered  in  the  next  line,  line  9— beginning 
with  hne  9— ''and  the  United  States  shall  be  allowed  credit  for  all 
sums  heretofore  paid  or  expended  for  the  benefit  of  said  tribes  or 
any  band  thereof."  But  in  order  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  I  think 
the  language  you  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  should  go  into  the  bill. 
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I  might  say  that  we  discusssd  this  CaUfornia  situation  somewhat 
extensively  in  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Indian  Committee  in 
February,  1919,  and  the  statements  of  Judge  Raker,  Rev.  Mr. 
Collett- 

The  Chairman,  (interposing).  Do  I  understand  Judge  Raker 
to  a£;ree  to  that  language? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  thousjht  it  was  in  substance  in  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  it  is  in  there  in  substance,  then  it  would 
not  do  any  harm  to  have  it  in  specifically. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  to  what  Mr.  Meritt  says  I  think  it  will  be  the 
proper  thing  to  include  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  bill  gets  on  the  calendar,  I  think  that  wiU 
help  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  make  it 
specific  so  that  no  one  could  raise  any'  question  as  to  the  words^ 
you  had  better  put  in  ^  ^gratuities. '^ 

Mr.  Meritt.  1  agree  with  Judge  Raker  on  that. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Meritt  a  question  or  two^ 
Mr.  Chairman: 

On  page  2,  section  2,  in  alluding  to  the  character  of  suits,  it  pro- 
vides that  '^both  legal  and  equitable,  of  each  and  all  the  parties 
thereto,  notwithstanding  lapse  of  time  or  statutes  of  limitation.'' 
Now  to  what  particular  statutes  of  limitation  is  the  reference  here; 
statutes  of  limitation  with  regard  to  land  titles,  or  statutes  of  limi- 
tation with  regard  to  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  recover  a  sum  of 
money  against  the  Government? 

Mr.  Meritt.  The  right  of  the  Indian  to  recover  the  money;  that 
is,  the  wording  is  to  place  it  on  an  equitable  basis  so  that  the  Indians 
will  have  a  right  to  bring  in  their  claim.  And  you  will  note  that 
the  Government  will  have  the  same  right  to  offset  any  such  claims. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  ask  that  question  in  order  to  be  assured  that  the 
statutes  of  limitations  here  referred  to  have  no  reference  to  land  titles, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  consistent  with  the  object  and  purposes  of 
the  act  to  settle  a  claim  which  in  no  way  would  affect  land  titles,  but 
would  deal  with  money  consideration  only. 

Mr.  Meritt.  This  bill  will  not  attack  land  titles  in  California  and 
it  is  not  intended  that  it  shall  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee  that 
there  is  certainly  some  justice  in  this  proposition.  The  lands  evi- 
dently were  taken  away  from  the  Indians,  and  some  of  them  have 
received  no  compensation  whatever.  Agreements  were  entered  into 
between  the  Government  agencies  and  the  Indians  that  have  not 
been  carried  out,  so  far  as  this  testimony  goes,  in  any  way  by  the 
Government,  and  the  only  reason  that  I  can  think  of  for  not  carrying 
them  out  was  the  fact  that  the  treaties  were  not  ratified,  and  probably 
the  Government  agencies  went  on  the  theory  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  it  so  long  as  they  were  not  ordered  to  do  it  by  treaty  or  by 
law;  but  that  ought  not  to  affect  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  get  at 
least  the  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  it  was  taken  away  from  them^ 
and  this  looks  like  a  pretty  fairly  clear  case  and  I  can't  see  right  now 
now  any  reason  why  they  should  not  have  the  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Every  investigation  made,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  all  of  the 
ororaiiizations  in  California,  came  to  the  same  conclusion  that  Mr. 
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Meritt  has  just  stated  to  the  committee  and  as  stated  in  that  letter 
from  Mr.  Kelsey,  that  these  agreements  were  entered  into;  the  In- 
dians cornplied  with  all  their  part  and  the  Government  did  not  com- 
ply with  its  part.     It  took  the  land  but  gave  them  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  will  let  Dr.  Wooster  have  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Wooster.  If  it  please  the  committee,  Mr.  Meritt  has 
so  thoroughly  covered  the  situation  that  there  is  nothing  that  I  can 
add. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Raker.  And,  Dr.  Collett,  from  your  examination  that  will  be 
about  the  same  as  Dr.  Wooster's,  will  it  not  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  FREDERICK  G.  COLLETT,  EXECUTIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  INDIAN  BOARD  OF  COOPERA- 
TION   (INC.),  OF  CALIFORNIA  AND  ADJACENT  STATES. 

Mr.  Collett.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  make  a  statement  on  this 
subject,  because  it  has  been  very  thoroughly  covered.  There  are, 
however,  two  items  in  this  connection  which  should  be  called  to  your 
attention.  They  both  bear  directly  upon  the  matter  before  your 
committee. 

The  first  is  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  date  of 
December  10,  1919,  by  the  special  committee  of  the  Indian  Board  of 
Cooperation.  The  communication  deals  specifically  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Indian  problem  and  bears  the  signatures  of  some  of  our  most 
representative  Californians,  including  the  signatures  of  the  presidents 
of  each  of  the  universities  and  colleges  in  California.  As  a  member 
of  that  committee,  the  letter  may  appear  as  my  statement. 

The  second  item,  also  important  m  this  connection,  is  that  of  a 
report  by  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  Mr.  McDowell,  the 
member  of  that  commission  who  made  the  investigation  and  pre- 
pared the  report,  is  present,  and  I  am  sure  will  be  glad  to  explain 
the  maps  and  other  illustrations  which  make  very  clear  the  situation 
relative  to  the  18  treaties.  The  report  is  especially  worthy  of  your 
attention  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  desire  to  have  the  report  of  the  Indian 
Commissioners  printed  in  this  report  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  1  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Meritt  if  that  was  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  by  the  department. 

Mr.  Merfpt.  No,  sir;  the  Indian  Bureau  is  also  making  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  entire  CaUfornia  situation  at  this  time,  and  we  expect 
to  have  a  very  complete  report  covering  all  phases  of  the  California 
situation,  to  be  presented  to  Congress  at  the  next  session,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  at  that  time  both  the  report  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
and  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  printed,  so  that 
it  might  be  seen  by  Congress.  Of  course,  we  have  no  objection  to 
the  printing  of  this  report  here. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  since  you  are  making  that  exhaustive  inves- 
tigation, do  you  desire  that. this  legislation  should  proceed  ahead  of 

that?  ■  ^      ^ 

Mr.  Meritt.  That  report  will  not  affect  this  legislation;  it  wiU  only 
enable  us  to  present  to  Congress  what  things  we  should  do  adminis- 
tratively for  the  California  Indians  at  this  time.  It  will  not  affect 
the  claims  of  the  California  Indians;  therefore  Congress  can  at  tliis 
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time  take  action  on  the  jurisdictional  bill  without  waiting  for  further 
reports  from  the  Indian  Bureau. 

(Mr.  Collett  submitted  the  following  paper:) 

P'OR   THE    IIOXOR   OF   AMERICA   AM)   CaUFOKMA. 

In  this  review  of  the  facts  touching  the  Indians  of  California  the  following  points 
will  he  substantiated: 

First.  The  pledge  of  the  United  States  to  the  Indians  in  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  was  violated  by  a  disgraceful  subterfuge. 

Second.  Agreements.     The  treaties  of  1851  and  1852  have  not  been  fulfilled. 

Third.  Much  well-intentioned  Federal  legislation  has  met  with  miscarriage,  \\liy? 
(\)  Conflicting  legislation;  (2)  the  failure  of  Congress  on  many  occasions  to  properly 
inform  itself  as  to  the  facts  in  the  possession  of  its  own  committees,  and  the  further 
failure  of  Congress  and  its  committees  to  ac(piire  other  facts  easily  accessible;  (3) 
failure  on  the  part  of  governmental  agencies  to  put  into  action  the  will  of  Congress, 
sometimes  through  incompetency,  sometimes  apparently  through  purpose. 

Fourth.  In  many  instances  lands  purchased  by  special  agents  of  the  G< 
for  Indians  have  been  of  little  value,  and  in  some  cases  of  no  value. 


Government 


Fifth.  Solution.     (I)  Investigation;  (2)  legislation;  (3)  supervision. 
Sixth.  Congress  should  provide  adequate  funds  (1)  to  purchase  land;  (2 
ment  State  provision  for  education;  (3)  to  relieve  the  indigent. 
Seventh.  Unification  of  purpose  and  effort  is  necessary. 


)  to  supple- 


Indian  Board  op  Cooperation  of  California  (Inc.), 

December  10,  1919. 
Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  full  recognition  of  your  general  knowledge  of  the  Indian  situation 
in  ('alifornia  and  of  your  keen  sense  of  justice,  the  undersigned  Special  Committee 
of  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation  of  California,  believes  it  to  be  highly  in  the  interest 
of  fair  play  and  an  urgent  obligation  to  the  dependent  and  unfortunate  Indians  of 
this  State  to  call  your  attention  respectfully  and  specifically  to  some  items  that  require 
a  thorough  investigation,  remedial  legislation  and  congressional  appropriations. 

That  the  correctness  of  our  presentation  may  be  easily  verified  and  that  the  premises 
for  our  conclusions  may  be  readily  established  without  delay,  we  shall  confine  our 
('ompilation  of  facts  chiefly  to  matters  of  public  records  and  of  common  knowledge. 
The  needs  are: 

First.  A  Federal  commission  to  make  a  thorough  survey  of  the  entire  Indian  situa- 
tion and  to  supervise  congressional  undertakings  in  California  relati^  e  thereto. 

Second.  Appropriations,  (1)  for  the  expense  of  a  Federal  investigation  and  super- 
vision of  California  Indian  matters;  (2)  for  the  purchase  of  adequate  and  permanent 
allotments  with  improvements  thereon  for  the  homeless  Indians;  (3)  for  school  build- 
ings and  equipment  for  Indian  children  in  districts  where  their  numbers  and  necessity 
demand  it;  (4)  for  a  tuition  to  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of  school  districts  in  California 
where  Indian  children  may  be  admitted,  providing,  funds  for  proper  equipment  are 
available;  (5)  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  county  supervisors  in  caring  for  sick,  aged,  and 
otherwise  dependent  Indians;  (6)  for  a  reimbursable  fund  to  enable  industrious 
Indians  to  buy  farming  implements  and  other  necessities  for  the  puri)oge  of  making 
the  best  use  of  their  land  and  for  the  essential  house  furnishings. 

Third.  The  appointment  of  a  Federal  agent  to  assist  California  Indians  in  gaining 
public  school  advantages,  county  and  State  aid  for  orphans  and  proper  care  for  sick 
and  aged  Indians. 

Fourth.  A  more  consistent  practice  of  the  professed  governmental  ])olicies,  regard- 
ing the  education  of  Indian  children  in  public  schools  and  of  other  matters  pertaining 
to  Indian  betterment,  and  also  a  more  definite  and  authoritative  understanding  and 
cooperation  with  the  State  and  county  officers  concerning  the  care  of  sick  and  indigent 
Indians  and  the  education  of  Indian  children. 

I.  federal  commission  of  investigation  and  supervision. 

The  need  of  a  Federal  commission,  who  shall  be  well  accpiainted  with  the  problems 
that  are  peculiar  to  California  and  the  laws  that  are  applicable  to  the  Indian  questions, 
to  make  a  thorough  survey  of  all  Indian  matters  in  California  and  to  supervise  Federal 
undertakings  related  thereto,  is  pressing  and  conspicuous.  This  is  evidenced  by 
every  State  and  Federal  record  concerned  and  by  all  testimony  that  has  been  or 


may  be  addiu'ed.  The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  United  States  (\)ngiess.  notwith- 
standing  Its  good  intentions  to  deal  justly  with  these  Indians,  hassigrallvand  pitifullv 
tailed,  bo  tar  as  these  Indians  are  concerned,  our  guarantee  in  the  treatv  of  (iuadalui/e 
Hidalgo,  to  preserve  to  them  their  rights  in  land,  etc..  has  i)roAen  to'be  a  worthless 
"sera])  ol  paper. 

The  report  of  a  special  agent  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  1906,  concerning 
this  matter  IS  worthy  of  note.  It  should  be  stated  that  he  wasa  dulv  qualified  attorney 
and  had  given  s})ecial  attention  to  delving  into  records  pertaining  to  land  titles. 
The  report  in  part  follows: 

''The  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  ceding  California  to  the  United  States,  guaran- 
teed Mexican  land  titles  in  the  ceded  territory  as  they  stood  at  the  time  of  transfer. 
Lnder  the  Spanish  and  Mexu^an  law  the  Indians  had  certain  rights  to  the  land  they 
occupied  and  could  not  be  legally  evicted  from  it.  The  ac^ts  of  Congress  which  pro- 
vided tor  the  settlement  of  titles  to  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants  imposed  upon  the 
commission  appointed  to  make  the  settlement,  the  duty  of  first  setting  apart  for 
Indian  use  all  lands  occupied  bv  them.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  Congress 
considered  that  the  Indians  had  substantial  rights.  It  was  a  duty  of  the  commission 
to  inyestigate  and  confirm  the  Indians'  title  wherever  Indians  occupied  lands  included 
withm  the  limits  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants.  Your  special  agent  has  found  but 
two  cases  out  of  several  hundred  grants  where  this  was  done,  Pauma  and  Santa  Ynez, 
and  in  the  latter  case  the  terms  of  settlement  were  so  uncertain  that  action  is  now 
pending  m  the  State  courts  in  regard  to  it.  The  new  owners  of  the  Spanish  grants 
had  to  rely  upon  the  Spanish  law  to  substantigte  the  validity  of  their  titles,  but  were 
prompt  to  appeal  to  the  American  law  to  evict  the  Indians,  something  they  could 
not  legally  do  under  the  terms  of  their  grants.  " 

The  powers  discovering  this  continent,  England,  France,  Spain  and  little  Portugal, 
each  claiming  sovereignty  of  the  soil  bv  right  of  priority  of  discovery,  all  recognized 
the  Indians'  right  of  occupancy  as  a  right. 

Dr.  Walker,  in  his  American  Law,  on  this  subject,  said,  ''They  have  a  qualified 
right  of  occupancy  which  can  only  be  extinguished  by  treaty,  and  upon  fair  com- 
penation;  until  hich  they  are  entitled  to  be  protected  in  their  possession."  In 
fact,  in  one  of  the  earliest  records  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
case  of  the  removal  of  the  Cherok'ees  from  Georgia,  we  find  the  following  sentence: 
"The  Indians  are  acknowledged  to  have  unquestionable  rights  to  the  land  which 
they  occupy  until  such  rights  shall  be  extinguished  by  voluntary  cession  to  the 
Government."  Under  Spanish  and  Mexican  laws  as  well,  those  that  controlled 
prior  to  the  (session  of  the  territory  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  the  Indians'  right 
of  occupancy  was  explicitly  recognized. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  especial  note,  that  in  1851-52  a  duly  authorized 
United  States  commission  secured  the  signatures  of  about  400  California  Indian  chiefs 
and  heads  of  bands  to  treaties.  These  chiefs  represented  approximately  150  bands 
or  tribes.  There  were  18  of  these  treaties,  all  similar  in  tenor.  The  terms  of  the 
treaties  were  substantially  as  follows: 

The  Indians  agreed  (a)*  to  cede  their  rights  in  lands  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; (h)  to  keep  the  peace;  (c)  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States;  id)  to 
accept  the  certing  reservations,  18  in  number,  aggregating  about  7,500,000  acres, 
described  in  said  treaties  by  metes  and  bounds,  worth  at  the  Government  price  of 
$1.25  per  acre,  about  $9,500,000. 

The  Government  agreed  (a)  to  pay  the  Indians  certain  sums  in  goods  amounting  to 
about  $1,800,000;  (/>)  to  reserve  in  perpetuity  for  the  Indians'  use  and  enjoyment  dif- 
ferent reservations  specified  in  said  treaties;  (c)  to  provide  school  and  other  necessary 
buildings;  id)  to  provide  skilled  instructors  in  farming,  blacksmithing,  and  wood- 
work, supervisors  and  such  assistants  as  should  be  found  necessary.  Said  instruction 
to  be  continued  as  long  as  might  be  found  necessary  by  the  President. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  failed  to  ratify  these  treaties,  and  the  Government, 
therefore,  quite  properly,  considered  them  inoperative,  l^ut  why  du.  the  Senate 
fail  to  ratify?  Because  certain  influential  gold  miners,  whose  mining  claims  migjit 
be  affected,  used  their  influence  against  it.  Yet  it  should  not  fail  to  be  noted  that 
while  the  Senate  failed  to  ratify  these  treaties,  the  agents  of  the  Government  in  Cali- 
fornia, by  tneir  official  acts,  practically  assumed  that  tney  were  ratified  and  allowed 
the  land  of  the  Indians  to  be  settled  upon  and  the  Indians  to  be  evicted  as  though 
they  had  no  rights  wnatever.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Indians  lost  their  lands 
and  received  a])solutely  nothing  in  return  but  abuse,  persecution,  and  bodily  injury 
when  thev  sought  redress. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  ratifv  the  18  treaties  negotiated  by  the  said  com- 
mission in  1851-52,  or  to  nave  settled  with  the  Indians  in  some  other  suitable  way 
for  their  rights  in  lands  and  their  native  opportunities,  together  with  the  facts  that  the 
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Federal  statute  prohibiting  the  Indians  the  right  to  homestead  until  the  passage  of 
the  Indian  allotment  act  in  1887,  have  placed  insurmountable  difficulties  in  their  way 
of  progress,  of  development  and  of  becoming  the  useful  citizens  they  might  have  been. 
The  United  States  again  by  its  superficiality  in  dealing  with  these  Indians  at  the  time 
of  tne  awakening  caused  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  '^Century  of  Dishonor''  and 
*'Ramona,"  and  by  the  eviction  of  the  Indians  from  Warner's  Ranch  in  San  Diego 
County,  has  made  more  chronic  the  almost  hopelessness  and  despair  of  the  Indians 
and  their  friends  for  a  just  settlement. 

It  is  fully  recognized,  however,  that  Congress  was  filled  witn  the  most  laudable 
endeavor  to  provide  homes  for  the  Indians,  by  their  action  in  authorizing  a  special 
agent  to  investigate  conditions  in  California  in  1905  and  the  following  vear,  making 
an  appropriation  for  that  purpose  of  $100,000.  Yet,  through  the  incompetency  and 
carelessness  of  its  duly  appointed  agents,  special  and  otherwise,  the  intent  of  Congress, 
in  a  large  measure,  has  been  defeated  and  tne  evil  condition  of  many  of  the  Indians 
really  aggravated  and  increased  by  what  was  designed  to  be  for  their  permanent 
benefit. 

According  to  the  official  records  in  the  premises  after  the  special  Government  agent, 
who  with  full  knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the 
18  treatias  negotiated  by  the  Senate's  commission  in  1851-52,  the  treatise  on  the 
master  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  and  others  intimatelv  familiar  with  the  Indian  situ- 
ation of  California,  recommended,  after  investigation  of  conditions  among  these 
Indians  throughout  the  State,  that  $60,000  would  be  ample  to  settle  justlv  with  them. 
In  pursuance  thereto,  strange  as  it  mav  appear,  Congress  on  June  21,  1906  (M  Stat., 
325),  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  homeless  Indians  in  Cali- 
fornia. On  April  80, 1908  (35  Stat.,  70),  Congress  appropriated  an  adaitional  $50,000, 
It  was  at  that  time  so  clearly  and  definitely  understood  by  Congress  and  its  commit- 
tees that  this  amount  would  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  work,  that  the  phraseology 
employed  by  Congress  in  this  act  was  to  the  effect  tnat  it  was  enough,  and  that  that 
sum  sliould  be  so  expended  as  to  make  unnecessary  any  farther  provision. 

In  the  five  subsequent  annual  Indian  appropriation  bills  the  language  employed 
by  Congress  was  changed  in  the  item  providing  "for  the  support  and  civilization  of 
Indians  in  California,  including  payment  of  employees."  It  provided,  in  substance, 
that  a  portion  of  the  respective  sums  appropriated  might  be  used  to  purchase  addi- 
tional lands  for  homeless  Indians  in  California.  The  tabulation  of  the  respective 
amounts  given  were  as  follows: 

Mar.  3,  1909  (35  Stat..  787) $20  000 

Apr.  4,  1910  (36  Stat.,  273^ 42'  000 

Mar.  3,  1911  (36  Stat.,  1062) 57'  000 

Aug.  24,  1912  (37  Stat.,  523) 57'  000 

June  30,  1913  (38  Stat.,  77) 57,'  000 

Total 233, 000 

Out  of  this  total  sum  of  $233,000,  $30,000  was  expended  for  the  purchase  of  land 
for  the  California  Indians,  according  to  Commissioner  Meritt's  statement  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  Since  the  dates  noted  above,  appropriations  were 
made  during  the  next  five  subsequent  years  Cas  shown  by  the  figures  in  tne  following 
tabulation)  amounting  to  $70,000.  The  s^-and  total,  $250,000  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  homeless  Indians  in  California  as  indicated  by  the  preceding  statements  and 
shown  by  the  following  tabulation  does  not  include  the  $20,000  appropriated  in  June, 
1919,  for  this  same  piupose: 

Jane  21,  1906  (34  Stat.,  325) $100  000 

Apr.  30,  1906  (35  Stat.,  70) 50^  000 

See  preceding  paragraph 30'  000 

Aug.  1,  1914  (36  Stat.,  582^ .'.'.]'.'.'.  10^000 

Mar.  4,  1915  joint  resolution  (38  Stat.,  1288) lo'  000 

Mav  18,  1916  (39  Stat.,  123) ." lo'  000 

Mar.  2,  1917  (39  Stat.,  123) 2o'o00 

May  25,  1918  (Pub.  159) ;;.*  20,'oOO 

Total 250,  000 

In  this  connection,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  according  to  Commissioner  Meritt's 
statement  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  February  14,  1919  (Senate 
hearings,  p.  196\  it  has  taken  $250,000  to  buy  8,380  acres  of  land  for  4,662  Indians  and 
that  more  tnan  12  years  have  been  con.sumed  for  the  transaction.  It  is  shown  (by 
House  hearings,  p.  36,  Dec.  5,  1919),  that  the  average  amount  actually  paid  per  acre 
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for  land  was  $11.74,  and  that  the  per  capita  was  $15.10.  At  thu'  rate  the  total  land 
value  involved  is  $98,381.20.  This  leaves  $151,618.80  to  be  accounted  for  in  overhead 
expenses,  etc  It  also  means  that  only  36  per  cent  of  the  total  appropriations  proved 
to  be  of  actual  service  to  the  Indians.  The  benefit  derived  by  the  Indians  is  ridicu- 
loasly  small.  We  snoula  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  tnat  the  laiid  already  purchased  is 
in  most  cases  inadequate  in  quantity  and  in  numerous  cases  valueless;  some  beincr  on 
the  sagebrusn  plains  without  water  or  the  hope  of  water.  '*Six  hundred  allotments 
are  locatea  m  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  where  the  land,  or  rather  rocks,  incline 
up  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  or  more,  and  the  snow  falls  often  from  30  to  40  feet  deep, 
and  lies  from  October  to  June,"  said  the  special  land  agent,  in  his  report  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  1906.  Still  other  allotments  are  found  in  inaccessible 
places  and  comprise  land  that  no  United  States  Congressman,  not  even  the  Govern- 
ment agent  wno  made  the  purchase,  would  be  willing  to  pay  taxes  on  if  the  property 
were  assessed  for  $1  per  acre.  Other  portions  of  the  land  purchased,  though  insuffi- 
cient in  amount,  are  of  but  little  value  to  the  Indians,  due  to  lack  of  water,  school 
facilities,  and  inaccessibility. 

As  an  example  of  this  we  refer  to  one  of  many  cases  coming  directly  under  the 
notice  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation,  that  of  the  Rancheria  at  Hoplands,  bought 
by  special  agent  in  1907.  There  were  630  acres,  with  absolutely  no  water,  the  nearest 
spring  being  about  2  miles  away.  The  Indians  were  compelled  to  reside  elsewhere 
during  the  summer  months  until  recently,  when,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Indian 
Board,  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  arranged  for  the  expenditure  of  about  $1,000  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  water.  That  the  land  is  worthless  in  many  instances  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact,  already  shown,  that  only  $11.74  as  an  average  has  been  paid  per 
acre.  However,  in  each  of  the  Indian  appropriation  bills  providing  for  the  purchase 
of  land  for  the  homeless  Indians  in  California  it  expressly  provides,  "including  im- 
provements thereon."  The  improvements  seldom  reached  the  Indians  and  then  only 
after  much  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  and  their  friends. 

The  special  agent  employed  by  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  for  eight  years  or  more 
for  the  purchase  of  land  in  California  for  homeless  Indians  repeatedly  claimed  during 
the  last  year  of  his  service  that  land  had  been  bought  by  him  for  all  of  the  Indians  in 
California  and  that  there  were  ''only  a  few  deals  left  to  be  closed,"  and  that  he  would 
no  longer  be  in  the  service,  as  it  was  possible  for  some  regular  employee,  charged  with 
other  responsibilities,  **to  close  these  deals." 

It  was  also  authoritatively  stated  to  Congress  (February,  1914,  House  hearings,  p, 
144),  that  there  were  1,568  Indians  without  land,  and  that  the  appropriation  still 
needed  was  $50,000.  On  this  presentation  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made, 
leaving,  according  to  that  estimate,  a  balance  of  $40,000  needed. 

This  same  year  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  stated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  after  a  recent  cursory  investigation,  $30,000  would  be  an  ample  appropria- 
tion for  the  completion  of  the  land  settlement  of  these  Indians. 

In  the  House  hearings  under  date  of  December  5  and  6,  1916,  page  136,  the  follow- 
ing appears:  "It  is  believed  that  with  great  care  it  will  be  possible  to  conplete  this 
work  with  the  amount  asked  for,  $25,000."  However,  there  were  then,  as  recorded 
in  the  same  paragraph,  2,782  Indians  to  be  provided  for,  while  in  the  following  para- 
graph the  same  authority  claims  that  there  were  between  3,000  and  4,000  without 
land.  The  number  of  homeless  Indians  seems  to  have  been  established  to  be  4,000, 
as  shown  by  more  recent  records. 

Since  these  latter  estimates  as  to  the  necessary  funds  required  for  a  just  settlement, 
Congress  has  appropriated: 

Mar.  4,  1915,  joint  resolution  (38  Stat.,  1288) $10,000 

May  18,  1916  (39  Stat.  123) 10, 000 

Mar.  2,  1917  (39  Stats.  269-86) 20,000 

May  25,  1918  (Pub.  159) 20, 000 

Total 60, 000 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that,  since  the  hearings  on  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1916,  $60,000  (not  including  the  $20,000  given  by  Congress  in 
June,  1919)  has  been  made  available,  the  Senate  hearings  recorded  February,  1919, 
that  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  still  has  about  4,000  Indians  yet  to  be  provided  with 
land.  Now,  then,  since  it  has  taken  more  than  12  years  to  provide  land  for  4,662 
Indians  and  has  cost  $250,000,  how  much  time  and  how  much  money  will  ])e  required 
to  provide  for  the  remaining  4,000  under  the  same  incompetent  management? 

With  such  numerous  discrepancies  in  evidence  and  with  such  flagrant  wrongs  hav- 
ing been  perpetrated  against  tne  Indians  of  this  State,  and  with  information  so  inade- 
(^uate  that  Congress  can  not  act  intelligently  and  justlv,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  simple 
justice  to  the  Indians  and  of  economic  importance  to  tne  Government  that  a  Federal 
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commission  he  ap])ointe(l  to  invostigjato  the  situation  and  to  siiporvise  all  Federal 
undertakings  in  their  behalf?  The  needs  and  jiistitications  for  the  Fedenl  commis- 
«ion  are  manifold  and  self-evident,  as  we  may  readily  conclude,  not  alone  from  the 
land  situation  })Ut  from  the  educational  and  other  phases  of  the  California  Indian 
problems  that  are  yc^t  to  l»e  i)resented  in  this  letter  under  separate*  headings.  The 
American  Government  is  too  rich  and  self-respecting  to  allow  a  stain  of  this  character 
to  remain  on  it."  escutcheon. 

II.    APFKOPUIATIONS. 

The  ap])ropriationsre(|uired  for  work  among  the  Indians  of  this  State,  as  set  forth  in 
this  communication,  are  six  in  number  and  are  numerated  in  succession  under  this 
heading. 

1.  Expense  of  Federal  commission. — As  the  item  concerning  the  expense  of  the 
Federal  commission  has  already  been  sufficiently  gone  into,  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  further  with  it. 

2.  rurchase  of  land. — Even  though  this  land  item  has  l)een  dealt  with  at  considerable 
length  under  the  head  of  "A  Federal  commission  of  investigation  and  supervision," 
it  is  worthy  of  further  and  ver\^  definite  attention.  An  adequate  appropriation  for 
land  is  of  great  importance  to  tne  homeless  Indians  and  of  economic  consequence  to 
the  Government,  as  land  values  are  continuously  increasing  in  California  at  an  enor- 
mously rapid  rate.  It  has  been  recognized  by  your  department  and  is  well  known  to 
all  familiar  with  the  expenditure  of  small  appropritions  for  large  purposes,  that  there 
is,  at  l^est,  much  waste  and  great  perplexity  in  the  w^ise  and  economical  use  of  such 
appropriations.  In  this  connection  we  call  your  attention  to  page  143  of  the  House 
hearings  to  the  analysis  of  the  expenditures  for  land  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914, 
which  shows  that  the  cost  of  utilizing  $1,125  for  land  of  a  small  appropriation  totaled 
$1,297.90  for  the  exx)ense  of  the  agent  to  make  the  purchase. 

According  to  the  best  records  available,  to  expend  the  total  appropriations  of  Con- 
gress of  $250,000  for  land  during  the  last  12  >ears,  it  has  cost,  for  overhead  expenses, 
etc.,  as  previously  shown,  64  per  cent  of  the  total  appropriation.  In  the  hearings 
referred  to,  the  economic  breach  was  acknowledged  to  be  on  account  of  the  smallness 
of  the  appropriation  which  caused  perplexity  as  to  its  wise  expenditure.  \ye  are 
confident  that  with  adequate  appropriations  for  land  and  an  efficient  agent  in  the 
field,  giving  his  whole  attention  uninterruptedly  to  the  work  of  purchasing  land, 
supervised  by  a  competent  commission,  the  maximum  results  could  be  obtained 
with  the  minimum  of  cost.  The  peculiar  needs  of  the  Indians  make  imperative  that 
in  selecting  land  for  them  there  be  sufficient  wood,  that  there  be  arable,  as  well  as 
pasture  land  and  plenty  of  water.  Since  it  has  taken,  according  to  the  Indian  De- 
partment's ow^n  records,  as  previously  shown,  $250,000  to  buy  land  for  4,662  Indians, 
it  will  require  at  least  $214,500  to  provide  land  for  the  remaining  4,000  homeless 
Indians  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  wav  their  kinsmen  have  been  dealt  w4th.  The 
showing,  with  reference  to  those  who  Kave  been  furnished  with  land,  is  that  it  is 
inadecpiate  and  in  many  instances  not  suitable.  This  makes  evident  that  a  greater 
appropriation  than  $214,500  will  be  required  for  anything  like  a  just  and  reasonable 
settlement  with  the  California  Indians  for  their  rights  in  land  alone.  We,  therefore, 
urge  that  the  appropriations  for  land  be  suitably  large. 

3.  School  buildings  and  ef/uipment. — The  day  has  gone  by,  if  there  ever  was  one, 
when  it  was  wise  to  herd  Indians  away  on  to  a  reservation  and  subject  them  to  the 
demoralizing  and  stuiming  influences  of  such  a  life.  The  education  of  the  Indian 
child  apart  from  and  in  a  different  way  from  all  other  children  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  his  development  and  progress. 

The  need  and  justification  of  a  Federal  appropriation  for  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  school  buildings  for  the  elucation  of  Indian  children  under  the  public-school 
system  of  California,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  recognized  by  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  judging  from  its  opposition  to  the  amendment  pertaining  thereto  in  the  Indian 
appropriation  bill  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920  (p.  207,  Senate  hearings).     Be- 

'  m  not  be  handled 
State  and  Federal 

, ,  _  .      specifically  with  it. 

The  Indian  population  in  California  is  stationary,  abo\it  20,000  in  all,  distributed 
throughout  45  counties,  in  approximately  300  bands  or  groups.  Twenty  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  them  of  school  age,  between  4,000  and  5,000.  There  are  no  reliable 
statistics  available  as  to  the  exact  number  of  Indian  children  in  school,  but  according 
to  the  best  available  information,  there  are  at  least  2,500  not  in  school,  chiefly  from 
lack  of  a^'equate  facilities,  race  prejudice,  indifference,  etc. 

The  school  laws  of  California  w^ould  seem  to  indicate  to  the  casual  reader,  without 
a  knowle  ige  of  their  workableness,  that  in  these  laws  we  had  a  panacea  for  all  our 
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Indian  elucalional  difficulties,  but  they  merely  make  clear  that   there  are  three 
approaches  to  the  solution  of  this  school  (luestion.  ,      ,        ,  ,.  ,  u 

Where  Indians  are  not  alreadv  enrolh-f  in  the  pu})lic  school  and  live  near  enough 
to  attend,  arrangements  mav  be  made  with  the  local  school  authorities  tor  their  edu- 
cation: (\)  Bv  admitting  them  to  the  school  with  the  whites;  (2)  it  necessaiy,  on 
account  of  local  conditions,  a  "separate  school"  mav  be  established  for  them;  (.^ 
when  it  occurs  that  there  are  15  or  more  children  living  at  a  greater  (  istance  than  . 
miles  from  anv  other  school,  a  ''new  school  distiict"  may  be  lurmed.  ,  .  ,     , 

To  each  newly  formed  district  the  State  of  California  and  the  county  in  which  the 
district  is  located  will  jointlv  pav  $900  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  for  the  fiist 
year  The  State  and  countv  will  thereafter  pav  $800  annually  on  '' teachers  basis 
and  from  $15  to  $30  additional  per  capita,  this  latter  item  being  based  on  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  the  preceding  vear.  There  is,  therefore,  available  from  the  State 
and'county  sources  from  $900  to  $1,100  annually  for  each  ])ublic-school  ( istrict,  and 
from  $15  to  $30  toward  the  education  of  each  child  who  shall  have  attended  that 
school  the  preceding  vear.  There  is  also  from  $15  to  $30  available  toward  the  educa- 
tion of  each  child  w^hb  shall  have  attended  a  public  school  with  the  "whites"  or  in  a 
^'separate  school."  To  provide  adequately  for  the  admission  of  Indian  children  who 
have  not  previously  been  admitted  to  established  schools  this  latter  sum  usually 
proves  insuflficient  and  in  no  case  is  available  for  the  first  year's  expense. 

Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  organize  a  "new  school  district"  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  new  school  building.  Under  the  laws  of  California,  the  only  way 
of  providing  a  new  school  building  is  by  the  levy  of  a  special  tax  within  the  district 
by  the  residents  thereof.  Where-^new  districts  are  formed  for  Indians  it  is  usually 
necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  serious  objections  from  their  white  neighbors,  who  do 
not  wish  to  be  taxed  for  them,  to  have  these  districts  comprise  only  land  recently 
allotted  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  Indians,  which  is  exempt  from  taxation 

and  often  without  taxable  value.  ^  ^   ,      ,  r^  ^     i. 

With  reference  to  the  proposition  that  the  State  and  Federal  dovernments  share 
iointly  in  the  expense  of  school  buildings,  as  suggested  by  (Commissioner  Merritt  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  February  14,  1919  (Senate  hearings,  p  207), 
it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  serious  legal  difticulties  m  the  way  of  such 
joint  transactions.     The  State  authorities  could  not  permit  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  that  was  not  on  its  own  property  and  under  its  own  control, 
neither  would  Federal  oflficials  consent  to  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  this  purpose, 
unless  the  building  was  on  its  property  and  under  its  jurisdiction.    The  justifications 
in  the  premises  are  wholly  in  favor  of  the  appropriation  by  the  Federal  Covernment 
for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  needed  buildings.     Firstly,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  pauperous  condition  of  the  Indians,  because  of  its 
failure  to  effect  a  pist  settlement  with  them;  secondly,  the  recently  allotted  land  is 
the  logical  site  for  these  buiHings;  thirdly,  it  is  held  to  be  unconstitutional  for  the 
State  legislature  to  make  an  appropriation  for  school  buildings  for  Indian  use,  as  it 
would  be  considered  ''class"  legislation.     The  State  authorities  have  and  are  willing 
to  cooperate,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  where  children  may  be  admitted  to  estab- 
lished schools  or  where  schools  may  be  organized,  buildings  equipped  and  provided, 
and  permission  allowed  for  maintaining  a  public  school  for  Indians  on  Government 
land      Funds  will  be  made  available  to  the  amount  of  $800  on  teachers'  basis  for  a 
new  school  district,  and  from  $15  to  $30  per  pupil  per  year  based  on  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  the  preceding  year,  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  school  under  (Cali- 
fornia laws.    These  funds  will,  proportionately  to  the  attendance,  and  almost  auto- 
matically, be  released  from  the  State  and  county  treasury  each  succeeding  year. 

Both  t>ie  educational  administration  of  the  State  and  the  Indian  Iward  of  cooperation 
are  strongly  in  favor  of  providing  for  the  Indian  children,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the 
districts  already  established,  but  are  also  anxious  to  solve  the  Indian  educational 
problem  of  the  State  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  done.  To  do  this  some  additional  schol 
districts  must  be  established  for  Indians  now,  but  it  is  our  expectation,  as  California 
becomes  more  settled,  for  these  districts  finally  to  become  mixed,  by  later  changing 
boundary  lines,  ta  take  in  the  new  white  neighbors  and  Indians,  thus  keeping  to 
the  ideal  of  the  assimilation  of  the  races.  ,,,..-. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  board  of  cooperation  several  new  school  districts 
have  been  formed:  in  each  case,  because  of  local  conditions,  the  l)oundary  lines  have 
taken  in  only  land  recently  allotted  to  the  Indians  by  your  land  oflfice,  which  is  of 
course  nontaxable.  It  is  in  i)roviding  school  buildings  and  equipment  for  newly 
organized  districts  and  for  other  districts  that  should  be  formed,  for  additional  facilities 
in  communities  where  Indians  reside  near  established  schools,  but  who  are  debarred 
on  account  of  lack  of  adequate  equipment,  that  an  appropriation  is  needed.  The 
approximate  amount  needed  to  erect  and  fully  furnish  a  school  building  is  about 
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$2,000.    There  are  at  least  10  or  12  buildings  required  now.     It  is  therefore  jUst  and  • 
reaijonable  that  C^oijrress  make  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment for  the  ])iiildinf!:8  that  are  needed.  i      i    i      j        x  u 
4    Tuition.— It  is  frequently  found  that  Indians,  livinp:  near  a  school  already  estab- 
lished, are  not  admitted,  because  of  lack  of  proper  equipment,  of  race  prejudice,  or 
because  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  school  authorities,  and  the  Indians 
themselves.     When  a  tuition  toward  the  education  of  Indian  children  in  the  pub- 
lic school  is  paid,  provision  for  the  Indians  is  made  and  race  prejudice  usually 
vanishes.     It  is  noticeable  that  the  teacher  and  the  trustees  become  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  Indian  children  and  make  them  welcome  and  in  every  wav  encour- 
a<^e  their  re<?ular  attendance,  because  funds  are  thereby  made  available  tor  better 
school  pri vile'^es  for  their  own  children  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  Indians     More  money 
is  available  for  teachers'  salary  and  general  expenses  of  the  school,  for  only  as  the 
children  actually  attend  are  these  funds  available  because  they  are  paid  on  the  actual 
average  attendance  of  the  Indian  children.    This  tuition  is  highly  iniportant  and 
justifiable,  because  of  the  benefits  derived  therefrom,  by  the  Indians  and  because  the 
educational  privileges  of  the  public  school  could  not  be  accorded  to  the  Indians  unless 
they  are  provided  bv  the  levy  of  a  special  tax  within  the  district.    The  whites  object 
to  being  taxed  for  the  Indians  since  the  Indians'  property  is  not  taxable,  it  being  the 
property  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  in  many  instances  does  not  possess  taxable 
value.  'The  Indians  are  not,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  share  the  educational  burden 
It  is  frequently  found  necessary  and  advisable  for  a  tuition  to  be  paid  to  the  school 
trustees  for  the  education  of  Indian  children,  attending,  with  the  whites  a    separate 
school"  or  a  newly  formed  district.     In  some  instances  an  unusually  large  tuition 
the  first  year  will  enable  a  district  to  maintain  an  average  attendance  that  will  entitle 
it  to  additional  funds,  on  teachers  basis  as  well  as  to  extra  funds,  because  of  the  actual 
attendance  of  the  preceding  year,  thus  making  it  therefore  unnecessary  thereafter  to 
pay  more  than  nominal  tuition  to  provide  amply  for  their  education. 

By  the  erection  of  school  buildings  and  by  the  payment  of  a  tuition  where  neces- 
sities require  it,  the  Federal  schools  for  Indians  in  California  may  in  a  few  yeani 
be  abandoned;  in  fact  they  will  be  abandoned  if  the  declared  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  the  Interior  is  actually  adhered  to,  which  is  to  provide  Indian  children  with 
school  facilities  and  supervision.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  page  32  it  costs  from  $200  to  $225 
per  pupil  to  educate  an  Indian  in  a  Government  school,  while  a  per  capita  cost  of  the 
education  of  a  child  in  the  elementary  schools  of  this  State  for  1917--18,  including 
all  expenses  for  salaries  of  teachers,  janitor,  fuel,  repairs,  equipment,  books,  charts, 
etc  was  $30  If  we  were  to  include  in  this  the  salaries  of  the  State  and  county  super- 
intendents of  schools,  their  office  expense,  the  investment  of  property  with  the  interest 
thereon,  the  per  capita  cost  would  then  be  below  $40  per  year.  From  these  figures 
it  is  clear  that  the  cost  of  educating  an  Indian  child  in  the  normal  way  ma  public 
school  is  at  lea.«?t  80  per  cent  less  than  under  the  present  prevailing  Federal  regime. 
Bv  the  policy  outlined  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  children  under  the  public 
school  system  of  California,  assisted  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  school  will 
rapidly  suppleiit  the  day  and  boarding  schools  of  the  Government  and  the  National 
Government  mil  ultimately  and  eventually  release  itself  from  the  respon^ibilit^^ 
support  of  all  of  its  schools  for  Indians  in  (California.  Besides,  it  mil  cost  the  I  ederal 
Government  during  the  period  of  readjustment  for  all  expenses  involved  from  50 
to  80  per  cent  less  than  it  now  costs.  ..      ,  •,    +      -j  ^^„„*,r 

5  Indiqent  Indians.— It  is  urgently  important  that  provision  be  made  to  aid  county 
supervisors  in  providing  properly  for  the  sick,  aged,  and  temporarily  indigent  Indians. 
The  conditions  that  have  prevailed  among  them  heretofore  have  been  and  are  ^^is- 
graceful  and  reflect  disparagingly  upon^a  Nation  that  appropriates  at  will  $100,000,000 
for  the  relief  of  foreign  nations.  . 

Bv  the  policies  pursued  heretofore  the  Indians  of  California  have  not  only  been 
swindled  out  of  their  rights  in  land,  but  they  have  been  criminally  kept  dependent 
Ind  illiterate,  and  allowed  to  die  without  medical  aid  literally  by  the  thousands 
from  entirely  curable  diseases.  Out  of  the  210,000  California  Indians  of  70  years  ago, 
there  are  left  but  a  miserable  remnant  of  20,000.  The  210,000  estimate  is  an  extremely 
conservative  one,  compared  with  that  of  Stephen  Powers  one  of  California  s  most 
reliable  ethnologists,  who  claimed  that  there  were  over  700,000  Indians  in  this  State 
at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  tne  white  man  to  California.  Let  us  for  the  sake  of  our 
else  allow  that  there  were  only  210,000,  and  that  to-day  there  are  20,000  Indians 
Confronted  by  these  facts,  we  must  acknowledge  astounding  as  it  naay  appear  that 
at  least  190,000  Indians,  without  regard  to  their  birth  rate,  have  died  in  Call  ornia 
durfn'  so  brief  a  period!  This  terrible  and  swift  decrease  of  the  Indian  population 
is  ind"^isputably  chargeable  to  three  causes  principally— eviction,  starvation,  and 
disease. 
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Dr.  Judson  Liftchild,  of  Mendicino  County,  Calif.,  who  has  been  a  practicing 
physician  for  22  years,  in  an  address  at  the  conference  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Coopera- 
tion, held  in  San  Francisco,  August,  1915,  said: 

''1  have  lived  for  nine  years  as  Government  physician  on  a  large  reservation,  and 
for  several  years  as  superintendent  of  the  county  and  hospital  and  almshouse,  and 
county  health  officer,  having  studied  this  question,  am  not  giving  opinions  second- 
hand. With  the  exception  of  a  few  counties,  the  indigent,  sick,  or  aged  Indian 
receives  practically  no  aid  in  this  State  outside  of  reservati(ms,  he  being  a  shuttelcock 
between  State  and  national  authority,  each  claiming  that  the  responsibility  rests  on 
the  other.  In  the  county  in  which  I  reside,  there  are  no  Indians  in  the  alsmhouse 
or  county  hospital,  although  there  are  many  instances  of  pitiable  poverty  among 
the  aged,  and  cases  of  curable  diseases  which  go  untreated.  Children  die  of  tubercular 
spines  and  hips,  and  many  become  blind  from  trachoma  and  conjunctivitis.  The 
aged,  many  of  them  blind,  eke  out  a  miserable  existence,  half  clad  and  half  starved, 
dependent  upon  the  precarious  help  of  their  own  poverty  stricken  race,  or  the  inter- 
mittent assistance  of  charitable  white  people." 

Dr.  Liftchild  further  states  with  reference  to  ^lendocino,  Sonoma,  Lake,  and  adja- 
cent counties,  that  ''There  is  no  Government  physician  outside  the  Round  Valley 
Reservation,  and  he  makes  no  visits  outside  of  that  reservation." 

Commissioner  Cato  Sells,  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  his  report  (1914,  pp.  13-14) 
concerning  the  seriousness  of  tuberculosis  and  trachoma,  said  in  part: 

''This  is  the  scourge  of  the  Indian  race,  and  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  conditions  presented,  an  earnest  effort  is  being  made  to  successfully  combat 
the  disease.  The  progress  of  the  work  has  been  hampered,  heretofore,  mainly  by 
insufficient  funds.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  to  perpetuate  the  Indian  race, 
the  inroads  of  tuberculosis  must  be  stayed.  To  do  this,  it  is  essential  that  better  sani- 
tary conditions  be  instituted  in  the  homes  of  the  Indians,  and  that  cleanliness,  better 
ventilation,  and  sufficient  and  nourishing  food  not  only  be  insisted  upon  but  pro- 
vided, if  necessary.  On  accout  of  the  failure  to  recognize  trachoma,  the  lack  of  facili- 
ties for  handling  the  disease,  and  the  small  amounts  of  money  formerly  appropriated, 
the  disease  has  wrought  great  havoc  among  the  Indians  of  every  tribe,  except  those  of 
New  York.  Trachoma  is  only  second  to  the  tuberculosis  scourge,  and  spreads  rapidly 
when  it  is  once  introduced.     The  increase  of  trachoma  is  alarming." 

According  to  the  United  States  statistics  for  California  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1913  (p.  142  of  report  of  commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs)  there  were  2,962  Indians 
examined,  and  562,  or  19  per  cent  of  that  number,  were  found  to  have  tuberculosis 
or  trachoma,  while  in  the  commissioner's  report  of  1917,  page  133,  3,890  Indians  were 
examined,  of  which  2,174,  or  55  per  cent,  were  rated  as  having  tuberculosis  or  trachoma. 
With  this  percentage  suffering  from  these  two  contagious  diseases  alone,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  larger  percentage,  ever  increasing,  who  need  medical  aid. 

The  official  records  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  show  that  large  sums  are  paid  for 
hospitals,  for  physicians,  salaries,  etc.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  majonty 
of  the  Indians  of  this  State,  about  three-fourths,  do  not  live  on  reservations,  and  that 
the  work  done  to  stay  the  tide  of  disease  is  done  for  reservation  Indians  and  that  those 
living  in  scattered  bands  throughout  45  counties,  are  usually  left  to  die  without  any 
care  whatsoever.  The  Indians  are  not  able  to  pay  hospital  and  doctor  fees,  which, 
in  the  case  of  a  doctor  when  he  is  called  to  an  Indian  home,  ranges  from  $5  to  $25  or 
more  per  trip,  according  to  the  remoteness  and  inaccessibility  of  the  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  to  the  Government  provision  in  a  case  of  emergency,  "the  inadequacy 
of  such  service  is  plain,"  to  quote  the  report  of  the  commissioner,  1912  (p.  20),  when 
a  physician  frequently  has  to  drive  a  day  or  more  out  and  a  day  or  more  back,  to  reach 

^^rn1h4,"^as  in  the  school  question,  we  believe  that  the  Indians  should  be  provided 
for  under  State  supervision.  This  can  be  done  by  Congress  appropriating  an  ade(^uate 
fund  with  which  to  provide  additional  room  and  equipment  in  county  hospitals, 
where  necessary,  and  by  reimbursing  the  supervisors  to  the  amount  of  50  per  cent  of 
the  sum  paid  by  the  State  and  county,  for  Indians  receiving  care  and  sustenance 

This  method  accords  with  that  of  the  Federal  Government  m  cooperating  with  the 
public  school  authorities  in  the  education  of  Indian  children,  by  the  payment  of  a 
tuition,  and  with  the  policy  employed  by  the  State  of  California  in  providmg  aid  for 
orphans  and  half-orphans  under  the  widow's  pension  act.      .      .,  ^.      .       „ 

The  cost  of  care  of  the  indigent,  sick,  and  aged  in  a  county  institution  for  all  services 
required,  was  $275  per  capita  per  annum  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919.  Uur 
experience  and  knowledge  warrant  the  assertion  that  if  the  supervisors  had  the  room 
and  equipment  required  and  knew  that  their  efforts  would  be  supplemented,  that  they 
would  be  reimbursed  in  part,  they  would  be  willing  to  cooperate  heartily  in  this  work 
in  accordance  with  the  method  involved  in  the  policies  referred  to.     By  this  system 
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the  Indians  c  >iil(I  receive  medical  aid,  wh  >  would  otherwise  e;,,  unaided,  to  spread 
infectious  and  c:>nta^i>us  diseases  n')t  only  araonor  themselves  but  throughout  the 

comraunitv  at  lary^e.  ^  .     .,      ^      «      .     x- 

The  nati'>nal  fund  could  be  safeguarded  by  a  contract  (similar  to  the  tuition  con- 
tract) bv  refjuiring  the  supervisors  to  render  the  service  and  then  t(»  be  reimbursed,  • 
upon  a  Vroper  sh  )Wing  of  services  rendered,  and  by  requiring  theni  to  bear  50  per 
cent  of  the  expense.  The  Federal  fund  would  be  further  safeguarded  under  tlie  pres- 
ent State  law  requirement,  bv  which  the  supervisors  must  pass  on  all  worthy  cases 
and  must  meet  monthly  to  cimsider  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  county 

6  Reimhursahle  fund. —There  are  many  instan(!e8  in  (California  where  Indians  have 
been  furnished  with  land  but  are  not  able  to  make  use  of  it  because  they  have  not  the 
farming  implements  and  other  necessities  essential  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  land 
and  to  provide  the  ordinary  house  furnishings.  ,     .    ,        .  ^  .  ... 

Indians  not  on  a  reservation  have  frequently  been  denied  assistance  from  existing 
reimbursable  fund,  because  they  were  nonreservation  Indians  We  would,  therefore, 
urge  that  this  matter  be  given  suitable  consideration  and  that  the  Indian  appropriation 
bill  be  made  to  provide  adequately  for  them. 

0 

III.    AGENT  TO   ASSIST  INDIANS. 

The  I  ndians  as  a  rule  have  not  the  knowledge  of  our  laws,  nor  our  methods  of  securing 
aid  for  their  sick  and  otherwise  needy,  no-  the  initiative,  in  many  instances  to  niake 
the  necessary  and  proper  application  for  the  aid  and  privileges  that  they  are  entitled 
to  It  would  therefore,  be  highlv  in  the  interest  of  humanitarian  assistance  and  iiistly 
important  to  the  Government  iii  developing  Indian  citizenship  and  independence, 
to  place  a  Federal  agent  in  the  field  who  is  thoroughlv  familiar  with  (  alifornia  prob- 
lems and  the  laws  that  are  applicable  to  the  care  and  education  of  Indians.  He  should 
be  charged  with  the  task  of  making  a  thorough  study  of  Indian  conditions  throughout 
the  State,  county  by  county,  conferring,  at  all  times,  with  the  county  and  State 
executives  specifically  concerned,  who  shall  also  use  every  available  means  to  provide 
the  Indians  with  school  privileges  and  the  necessary  care  for  their  indigent  sick  and 
aged,  under  State  supervision,  assited  by  Federal  funds. 

IV.    CONSISTENCY  IN  GOVERNMENTAL  POLITICS  ANH  INTELLIGENT  COOPERATION  OF  THE 

COUNTY,  STATE,  AND   FEDERAL   OFFICIALS. 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  Government  representa- 
tives to  deal  consistently  and  in  accordance  with  the  declared  governmental  policies 
and  intelligently  cooperate  with  the  State  officials.  For  instance  it  is  understood 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  to  cooperate  heartily  with  t.he  county 
and  State  officials  In  some  counties  agents  deal  with  the  trustees  of  school  districts, 
the  only  legal  authorized  persons  with  whom  to  enter  mto  contract  and  transact  school 
matter^;  pertaining  to  their  district,  while  other  agents  are  knowingly  allowed  to 
persistently  and  contemptuously  disregard  the  law  which  makes  illegal  a  contract 
with  county  superintendents  of  schools  and  which  gives  special  detailed  authorization 

The  white  people  who  live  near  Indian  conimimities  often  labor  under  the  mis- 
apprehension that  the  Indians  are  wards  of  the  Federal  Government  and  that  it  is, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  that  Government  to  educate  them,  for  instance,  two  schools 
have  been  erected  ahd  equipped  recently  by  Federal  authorities  in  Mendocino  County, 
Calif  .  one  at  Tinoleville,  at  a  cost  of  $3,500.  Here  a  teacher  s  house  has  also  been 
erected  at  a  cost  ol  $1,800.  At  Carroll,  nearby,  a  schoolhoiise  has  been  constructed, 
costincr  $1  200  At  each  of  these  points  the  Government  maintains  an  independent 
school!  and  there  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  justification  for  tl^s  unreasonable  inde- 
pendence, so  out  of  accord  with  the  professed  policy  ot  the  Office  ot  Indian  Affairs. 
In  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians,  public-school  facilities  could  be  arranged  under 
which  conditions  the  State  would  bear  a  liberal  share  of  the  expense  of  the  school 
maintenance  now,  and  its  entire  resi>onsibility  ultimately. 

The  confusions  and  misunderstandings  that  arise  concerning  the  legal  status  or  the 
Indians  the  source  from  which  they  should  receive  educational  and  other  advantages, 
should  be  eliminated  by  more  definite  and  authoritative  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  and  county  officials  concerning  their  betterment  As  to  this  con 
fusion  and  the  ill  it  works,  we  cite  you  a  recent  si)ecific  instance  at  Manchester.  Men 
docino  C^ounty,  (^alif .  Here,  when  influenza  was  raging,  the  Indians  a^ked  the  county 
supervisor  for  medicine  and  food  for  the  sick.  He  claimed  that  the  Indians,  being 
wards  of  the  Federal  Government,  would  have  to  obtain  aid  trom  that^source.  How- 
ever  he  kindly  phoned  to  the  Government  agent  at  Round  Valley,  who  responded  to 
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the  call  This  trip  to  interview  the  Indians  and  to  ascertain  their  needs,  could  only 
1)0  made  1)V  a  round  trip  of  four  full  davs  and  three  ni-hts  involving:  1(>0  imles  by 
stage,  14  niiles  l>v  livery  and  5(>  miles  by  rail.  With  exi)enses  ot  $^7  and  allowing 
four  davs'  salarv  at  $3  j^er  diem  (the  rate  given  in  191S)  the  cost  would  come  to  about 
5150  Please  note  that  this  expenditure  of  time  and  money  was  only  Un  an  interview, 
and  that  the  superintendent,  arrivinir  after  five  Indians  had  died,  as  he  was  neither  a 
practicing  physician  nor  an  undertaker,  could  do  ))racticallv  nothini?  He  had  not 
even  the  authoritv  to  pav  the  funeral  ex])enses  or  doctor  s  bills,  and  lett  saying  he 
would  see  what  he  could  get  the  Government  to  do,  especially  in  re<rard  to  the  luneral 
ex])ense^  of  the  father  and  mother  of  two  minor  orphans  lett  to  the  care  ot  Indian 

"The  lack  of  cooppration  is  furl  her  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  on  two  occasions  larjre 
numbers  of  Indians  have  been  examined  l)y  the  medical  representativ^es  ol  your 
department,  who  found,  on  one  occasion.  19  per  cent,  and  at  a  later  date  o5  per  cent 
of  the  Indiana  examined  to  have  tuberculosis  and  trachoma.  The  State  law  provdes 
that  all  conta-ious  and  infectious  cases  shall  l)e  reported  to  the  State  l)oard  ol  hea UIk 
The  records  concerning  the  case  referred  to  are  to  the  ettect  that  the  State  othcials 

were  not  advised  at  all  concerniiif;  the  matter.  .   „    ,     •  •  .    ,       „„„:,i„r.t 

Another  case  that  bears  materially  upon  this  point  is  that  arising  out  of  an  accident 
that  occurred  in  one  of  the  counties,  when  some  Indians  under  the  influence  of  Uouor 
ahat  had  been  obtained  in  dry  territory)  shot  off  the  chin  ot  one  «»  t^iei;  ""m;^"^ 
The  authorities,  upon  notification  of  the  tragedy,  immediately  arretted  the  person 
supposedly  guilty  and  took  him  to  the  county  jail  to  await  tnal  at  the  exi>ei.se  of  the 
county,  wliile  his  father,  the  injured  person  and  aged  man  ^aslet  alone  i"  hi^<-^''J" 
to  bleed  to  death  and  die  unaide.I .  The  same  authorities  c  aimed  hat  ^'^J^^^  »  ™ 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  the  duty  of  that  Government  to 

^'^The" Indian  Board  of  Cooperation  has  been  able,  in  a  large  meaure.  to  '{f^'^  settled 
the  lega  status  of  the  Indians  in  California,  by  «eciiring  opinions  from  the  attorney 
general  ot  the  State  concerning  different  matters ,  such  as  their  right  to  ^pte,  to  attend 
the  publi  cschool  and  to  receive  county  and  State  aid  when  in  indigent  circumsatcnes 
TheCost  far-reaching  resrdt  in  this  respect  has  been  caused  by  th«  <^ecision  of  the 

Indian  Board  of  Cooperation  to  put  an  end  to  the  f  m^f «  i^l^"'^,^. .  f/^f  ^?  Jia  * 
Federal  authorities,  for  upwards  of  70  years,  as  to  whether  <^ '^^^'^'^^^if  '"1^??  ^  *^^ 
citizens  or  wards.    It  initiated  a  test  ca^e  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  ol  CalUorma 
definitely  declared  the  Indians  to  be  citizens  (Anderson  i;«.  Ma  hews). 

We  wish  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  theLnited  States  has 
declared  that  Indian  citizenship  and  wardship  are  not  i-^^op^Pf  ^,^1^  Ow  conc^^ 
sion  is  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility,  to  these  Indians  its  w^^^ 
because  of  its  failure  to  honorably  preserve  to  them  their  rglts  under  the  treaty  o^ 
finndfllune  Hidah'o  and  to  compensate  them  for  their  rights  in  land,  in  accorciance 
wUh  thllS  treatfes  of  1851  and  852  or  in  some  other  suitable  manner.  It  is  plainly 
a  matter  if  economic  import  to  the  (Government  to  make  this  yearns  WPJ^^^  -"jfj 
the  California  Indians  suflicjently  large  to  speedily  accomplish  their  relief  ana 

'"'Tlilhope'lessness  of  the  Indians  for  a  settlement  may  be  tersely  summed  up  in  the 
languaol  oF  an  old  <>hief  who  recently  replied  to  a  white  friend  who  in<iuired  alter  the 
wXe  of  hi"  people,  "Fifty-two  years  white  man  make  promise,  no  keep    em- 

^Tanv  oUhe'a^ed  and  needy  Indians  are  numbered  among  those  who  as  chiefs  of 
their  "J^ibe  d^he'r  signed  or  witnessed  the  signing  of  the  18  treaties  winch  were  made 
in  iLd  faith  at  leas"  by  them,  with  a  commission  duly  authorized  by  the  Govern- 
me^J  thf  Un  teTs^atVu  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  "ag  -  uci  should  hav^ 

snoken  to  them  of  libertv,  of  equal  rights  and  opportunities,  and  of  fair  play  to  all. 
^et  not  one  of  the  treatieVwas  ever  kept,  and  these  Indians,  ^1*^ '^l  /hear  Dr lority  o 
ri|ht  suffer  and  die,  homeless  and  landless,  without  claim  even  to  the  0  feet  of  soil 
in" which  they  are  buried. 

Recommendations. 


First 
a  commission 


That  Congress  be  asked  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  appoin 
nilbn  to  iLestigate  the  conditions  among  «-  Indians  o^^    alifornia  a^^^  t. 


t 
to 


sunerv  rthe  expendTture  of  all  appropriations  and  work  that  mav  be  undertaken  or 
authorized  bvCoi^rtr  (1)  to  investillite  as  to  the  number  of  Indians  inadequately 
Drolrded  for  with  fand  (2)  those  who  have  none  at  al  ;  (3)  as  to  the  needed  pro- 
vision for  Tiidian  education  in  the  public  schools,  with  reference  to  I-ederal  aid 
where  it  mav  e  necessary ;  (4)  as  to  tlie  aged,  sick,  and  indigent  ndians,  with  regard 
To  wilt  sTimdd  be  done  ^or  their  relief;  to  report  to  Congress  the  actual  conditions 
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»nrl  rprommond  nolicios  to  be  pursued;  and  also  to  estimate  the  amount  that  should 
be  aDDroDS  to  provide  school  privileges  for  the  Indian  children,  and  proper  aid 
fc  t^needv  WeCuld  also  recommend  that  the  said  commission  be  composed  of 
seven  mem  ^rs  as  foUows:  A  representative  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  a  member 
seven  memmrs  as  iLo  Commissioners  and  Ihe  representative  California  citizens 
who'hln  ?ve  wU  o^^^^  pay  "nd  that  safd  commissilDn  be  authorized  and  instructed 
to  renain  active  and  responsible  until  such  task  as  may  be  assigned  to  it  shall  be 

TeZrit  adequate  it^- ',«  Placed^  the  J^^^l  cZSSo^^ieSyill 

Td^uS^'al  foVl'Vni^^^^^^^^^^  the  purchase  of  additional  land  fo^^ 

those  inadequately  provided  for  and  for  those  who  are  still  homeless  and  for  improve- 
m^tsSS  be  ne°Issary;  (3)  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  school  bui  dings 
where  hey  may  be^ound  eTs^ntial,  and  also  for  additional  equipment  in  ^tabbBhed 
rchool  dhtricts   that  may  be  necessary  for  the  education  o   Indian  children  in  the 
^„M?P  «PhooU  of  California-  (4)  for  a  tuition  to  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of  school  dis- 
?rS  in  cSfornia  Xrindian  children  may  be  given  educational  advantages 
which  could  not  other^vise  be  amply  provided,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians'  lands 
Tre  not  taxaMe  and  that  they,  thirefore,  do  not  contribute  to  the  expense  of  such 
mlviWes^S)  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  county  supervisors  to  tiie  amount  of 
IS  ^er  cent  of  the  amount  they  may  actually  have  paid  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  indi- 
gent InTans  when  such  supeVvisors  shall  be  under  contract  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interfor '  (6)  for  a  reimbursable  fund  to  aid  nonreservation  Indians  in  providing 
SimSs  with  the  ordinary  house  furnishings,  horses,  and  implements,  for  the  pur- 

PThW^ThelipoSme:!  o^^  agent,  thoroughly  familiar  with  California 

problems  and  the  laws  that  are  applicable,  with  reference  to  the  care  and  education 
of  InZL  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  task  of  helping  Indians  to  secure  the  priyi- 
iLesth^'are  now  withheld  from  them  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  application  for 
Buch  riehts  The  agent  should  also  be  instructed  to  consult  at  all  times  with  the 
State  and  county  officials  especially  concerned  and  to  use  every  available  means  to 
secire  ?o  the  In'^lians  their  Tights  ^nd  Pr^leges.  We  would  ^so^^^^^^ 
(1)  arrangements  be  made,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  authorities  of  each  county, 
where  necessary  for  such  additional  room  and  equipment,  in  the  county  institutions, 
?at  ma? Te  nJe'ded  t^  care  for  the  sick  and  aged  Indiar^  (2)  that  the  Federal^^^^^^ 
ernment  render  such  assistance  and  aid  as  may  be  justifiable;  (3)  that  eadi  county 
beTncoura-ed  to  provide  and  maintain  one  or  more  free  dispensaries  assisted  fman- 
cLlvbvthl  Federal  Government;  (4)  that  there  be  appointed  in  each  county  where 
the  number  o  iSns  warrant  it,' a  field  matron,  who  shall  be  registered  nurse  and 
SLrwSgeneraUy  qualified  to  do  social  service  work,  such  services  to  be  compen- 

'%'iXVi^the^cormS^^^^^  all  agents  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.be 
instmcled  to  consultTnd  Teep  in  close  touch  with  the  State  and  county  officials 
concerned  with  the  community  welfare ;  that  your  department  or  the  Office  oflndian 
Af?ahrarranl>  a  conference  with  the  State  board  of  education  the  State  board  of 
pSc  heahh'and  the  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections  and  such  other  organi- 
ifltioiis  as  may  be  constructively  laboring  for  Indian  betterment. 

We  therefore  alk  you.  honorable  SecreUry,  both  as  a  Calitornian,  and  also  as  one 
interestedTn  the^ause  of  humanity,  to  urge  adequate  appropriations  this  year,  and 
to  lend  your  valued  assistance  in  each  of  the  niatters  we  have  brought  betore  you. 
Yours,  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity, 
^VilJ  "    "•     '    "    ""    '""'     '^*"* 

Indian  board  ot  cooperation;  ueorgc  vviia,ii,uu.ia,..i>.c.,  '^  "■"""^—;,  ,•:"•;: 
celebrated  explorer  and  author,  authority  on  Indians  of  South vx  est, 
J  W.  Hender^n,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  attorney  at  law;  A.  (.  Jonsen, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  State  board  of  chanties  and  corrections:  Guy  F. 
Jones,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  assistant  secretary  State  board  of  heath, 
Eli'a  ,eth  F.  Arnold,  lUverside,  ("alif.,  State  chairman  I"dian  wel  are 
committee  federation  women's  clubs;  Dorcas  J.  Spencer,  Alameda, 
Calif  20  years  national  superintendent  Indian  work,  W.  I  .1.  U-- 
Dana'w.  15artlett,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  member  of  California  Housing 
Comm  ssion;  A.  I .  Krocber,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  anthroi^ological  depart- 
m°"nt  University  of  California;  J.  C.  Pinkerton,  x>8  Angeles,  <  alif.; 
StMe  executive  Federation  of  Churches  for  California;  George  F.  Kenn- 
gott.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  superintendent  congressional  conferences  ot 
s^uthorn  California;  J.  E.  Pemborton,  San  F.-ancisco,  (Ulif.,  attorney 
at  law    C   R.  Fisher,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  State  secretary  of  Sunday 
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riiif."trr/y;ti;^';;pTc'i;icom^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

We    the  undersized    are  deeply  interested  in  the  foregoing  statement  by  the 
spSal  fommktee  of  t^e  Indian  iL'rd  ot  ^^ooperadon  and  would  u^^^^^^^ 
investigation  be  made  of  the  situation  set  forth  therein:  that  suitable  remedial  legis 
lation  be  e-cted  an  1  ad       a,    ^W^^^^^^^J^^tersi^:  David  Starr  Jordan 
""'^Sde^it  emeri  Js  Stanford  Vniversity:  I^avid  P   1  arro.;s  presi^^^^^^ 
tjniversitv  of  California;  Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt    president  AU  s 
Colleee    George  F    Bovard,  president  University  of  Southern  (  ali- 
Srjis'A.  Blaisdell,'p\sident  Pomona  (-0^^^^ 

president  Occidental  (^oUege:  Tully  C.  »^n"l<^^'  P[^^^^f,^"V„fSen  • 
Pacific ;  Ralph  P.  Merritt,  comptroller,  secretary  ot  the  board  ol  rtocni. 
and  land  agent.  University  ot  California. 

The  Chairman.  Now  before  we  decide  c-oncerning  •  that  jeport^ 
since  Mr  McDoweU  is  here,  perhaps  we  had  better  hear  him  a    ew 
m^nutfs  with  regard  to  the  report  and  get  your  personal  idea,  whu 
SuKly  wolld  be  the  idea  of  the  commission,  with  regard  to 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  this  case. 

STATEMENT   BY  MR.  MALCOLM  McDOWELL,  REPRESENTING 
STATEMENT^BY^MK^  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr.  McDowell.  This  report  was  made  reaUy  for  t^^  Senate  com- 

Government.     It  is  a  ^7"^'?»^"\,Xca^se  itsti^ 

you  hacl  ^^^l^^^^^^^^^V^l  quife  recently. 

every  tre^at> ,  of  every  ag^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^^j^  ^^^^y^    i    hese 

It  is   really   V^^^"'^' 'l^^A^^erude  maps,  simply  drawn  with  colored 
maps  made^    Tlu^aieve,^^^^^^^  ,„        p]  are  the 

pencils,      inose  large  ''P";'^': "'',„.,  ,  „  W^  Tndim  bands  and  tribes. 

Sreas  which  were  f  <'"P.'''|'".l,f„^/„^,\rdiSsheri^eservcs,  which 
The  little  areas  in  here  nuic^^^^^ 

the  treaties  gave  to  t|«>  1"    ans   aim  n  ^^^^^^_^^_ 

they  would  hc.ld  the   and  f<>i  the  bgic^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Now,  m  ^^^^'^f,  ,,  J,i^,^''to%!te  the  Indians  a  great  deal  of  goods 
the  Government  piomisccl  ,7  f/TV  V  y  j^^miU^^  andfarmers  and 
and  tomaintan.sclwolsandfu.  u.hthemb  acKsmiu 

teachei..     Mind  vou     his  wa    all  Ind  a^n  lamMh^  ^^g^^^^ 

eating].     Each  ot  tnese  is  a  ki     y,        j  dilTerent 

bands.     They  al    lived  m   that  a  ja      Ihe.  e  jyt  e 

kinds  of  Indians  in  Cahfonna  than  the. ea.^^^^^^^  one'-third  ot  all 

of  the  countrv.     Scientists  ^^  ill  toU  >  ou  that  am  vi  California. 

the  Indian  tribes,  all  the  ]^^^SS^^::^Zi  V^viiculav  tribe 

This  little  green  patch  neie  LiuaiL.uuiitoj,  ^  i 
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tioiw.     TiM-v  gav,.  up  all  tlmt  and  the)  iiMiMii 

'"m,."'  RrKl'f  V:'.t"'m?  •  but   about  V,„  much  la.ul  .1.,  you 
osttaaU       at  thcso  Indian.  b«v,.  h-.-on  ,l.pt,ve4  of  ( 

Mv.  McDowEi....  Nobody  has  M"''^''^?' J '„,,,,„.,.  to  giv  tl,e 

,.„j:;;ii^.:::"ridr:-'or,;;  ^  ri-r'tatu-!:.,;  in..„.n,ati..n ., 

'"m?  McU,lwi.x."Tt  is  piaclioally  all  of  California  excepting  that 
^tr^wSTe.  east  „t  thl  Siet™  N-ad^  ^^onntan^^  „^^„„,„,,,, 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  have  ''' J""'!' "f'f' '"^p Very'seirchiug  questions 
said  a  few  ,l«v»  «S<'v«'r'S'';";'If''l^  uptake  to  pass  thisVill,  ami 

,  "^  K"rtut«?^tS£'''.C'  ™»';  iSSt; 

land  that  were  reserved  for  the  Indiarib. 
what  the  Indians  have  to-day. 

l^S^^,!rX^?f™resttM^^ 

gave  the  Indians;  the  red  spots  indicate  the  laiut  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  map  iNo.  z,  wi 

spots  represent  ?  ,  rpnresent  the  restricted  res- 

'^Mr.  TicDowELL.  Those  f-^'l"!"^  ^^P^^^J  SSS  treaties  and  which 
ervations  which  were  described  in  the  18  um^^^j^^^^^  ^.  jf  ^-iu  give 

the  United  States  Ggvernme^t  ^^d  the.e^I-1  an^^  ^^^^J  ^^^^^  ^^g^  .^ 
up  all  the  rest  of  the  State,  we  wm  givt.  yuu. 

%rRr.r-Which  amounted  to  about  7  500_^00a^^^^^^^ 

Mr.  McDowE..!..  Yes   sir.    ^o",    he  Ind  an^  na      ^         ^^.^^ 

vr  :!.!'nofiSTur^  go"  lv?S™-  --^  -"  *-  -''• 

but  you  have  got  half  a  <l"^.^"' 'Krvation  over  here.  75,000  acres, 

September  7,  1012 ;  September  16,  1912 ,  1^  cbruary      , 

22,  1915.  ,,  ,.  ^ho  have  been  up  there, 

Mr.  McDowEix    I  have  see     tliie^meu  who     ^^^^^^^^      ^^1^ 

and  they  tell  me  ^^f ,  ^^^f  J^"^^„^,;^^^  the  number  of  acres  of 

get  water  on  it;  yet  that  an  "^"'^  ,       j^^ation  to-dav. 

fand  which  the  I'-''-;-. ^.^^-^J^^L^;  whar         are  doing?     The 
InX:r:f  cS^a'^Jeaftir  call  laboring  men.     They  go  out 
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to  work  on  farms,  on  ranches,  in  the  mines,  and  on  the  railnnifls. 

Thev  are  good,  hard-working  men.  all  ot  them. 

Nfiw   1  haven't  anvthing  more  to  say.  sir.  •  , 

-n°rC,.An;M"x.  What  do  you  say  as  to  tin.  general  .on.ht,....  of 

'""£   McS:;v.,,,..  I  think  it  is  miserable.     1  think  Ibe  r.difomia 

'''!K'n;An,!;:™fam'm«''::;;Snr  about  the  tr,.atn,euf.  I  am 
„y    :;  ,','  ind  .Udwhat  the  ..onSition^-of  the  Indians  ,s  t„-,lay,  as  to 

'%^Siw;':.!:''Vb'eV:,'rnr™S.:rtin^ 

thr0.?;ej:n:.n.  has  bougb,    al^^^^^^ 

"/'irrSr' build  li't'lKm^' tht ,  and  t„e  raueb  m,.  ^;r,ni.^  them^ 
tiS  Z  ,tS'  frge^eStiSlslt-lollg  tat  iJiey  are  called  by 
%rc;;.:;»''ur;j::w':iris  claimed  tbat  there  ar^^^^^^^^^^^ 

a^omfb^-  Jh^e  &'Z!:t;^:Uo» tCt  .^..  past  have 

starved.     There  is  no  ^f  ^*^"|;^f  ^i^jlf  ^  Vey  begin  to  work  in  the 

You  ask  how  many  days  they  work,     i  ney  ue^ 
beginning  of  the  spring  growing  season      They  go  into  t^  e      p^^^  ^^ 
thiy  go  into  the  vineyards,  they  go  "l,^,^  ^^^T^f "'August,  September, 
through  during  March,  April,  fe/"""^;rS^^^^^^^^^^^^  Of 

October,  and  November  fj^^"   ^^L^t^^^^^^^^  of  wSrklng-days 

course,  the  farther  south  t^ey  go,  the  gre^t^r  nu  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

in  the  year  they  have.  J"  ^^^^.^^^^f^Torffng  865  days  a  year  on 
go  into  the  woods      Some^ofthe^  arejo  ^^^^g^.^^^^^     ^^        f         f 

Z^^ti:;^o::^tC:%n  might  say  they  work  through  the 
^Th^'crrix.  Do  they  get  regular  wages  that  white  men  get? 
^l^e  S™  w\%'thernot,  and  about  what  is  the  per  cent 

""^^^A  yeai.  and  years  they  have  been  t WW 
labor  of  California.    Jh-e  aiy  exceptions,^  ^^^^^,^ 

that  are  gettmg  $9  a  day.  Mi.  v.na  ,  ^^^^  ^^^^  average 

how  mucTi  they  aregc  t^g  as  a  class,     i  c    ^^  ^.^  ^  ^^^.^^^  ^y^^ 

would  run,  when  they  are  ^orl-i"'-;  ^ '  ^h^re,  a  serious  economic 

season..   But.they  ^aj  a  greaya^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  the  winter, 

handicap,  which  is  that  the  ^tor«Keepi  .^         ^^^^  storekeepers, 

and,  of  Vourse,  they  are  in  debt  aU  ot  the  ^^^^^ 

;rXt:?^o  ^[^tThal^c^hem  Scessive  rates,  and  the  Indians 
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Have  no  complaint  to  .ake  aW  t.at  at  all,  but  they  are  aWs  in 

nt  CHAXKMA..  Now,  from  the  «^f -^C'iSL^^^^^^^^^^ 
i-;rinr  £t;i.fn^uX^r;!fp.  that  would  he  located 

^"a?D^-.  They  -in  one  sense  of  t^^^^^^^^ 

of  the  word  they  are  no  different  Irom  tne  c 

laboring  white  men  ^nvkins  out  their  economic  conditions 

The  Chairman.  They  are  ^"7^  "R^^  'an  find? 
under  the  best  circumstances  that  they  can  nna 

Sot  any  greater  than  they  are  the™. 

t-  =' YorSean'to  .ay  that  they  are  actually  starv,ng  to 

l"Sri^U?S^CeStTe?e"wS  iXh  -vh.  to 

<'t!'.s.^SL\r:;%ereha^^^^^^^^^^^ 

who  just  loft,  told  me  that  he  had  hearo  t  ^^^^    ^^.^  ^^ 

there  had  starved  to  death      IM["J''„^  ,,„„,  tSc  reservations. 
"S  t,tr  WX  *t  nuler ';?  people  «ho  are  starving  to 

,^^^co2^  Sl^^CtEe  conditions  o,  living  are 
•"r  Rr»s.t„t  f  ir'nTCrthat  people  were  starving  to 

InrelTdff  do  :^;S"'an?S^"y"X^Nou.id  him  starved  to 

!?Lfrsis«r;^/^rrfflr^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

to  the  inefficiency  of  the  Indian .  sav— of  course  it  goes 

Mr.  Mx-UOWBLL.  Largely  so.      th"    «„'°  ^^  >,h,,i  th„  p„i„t  where 

r*°"  ™;7in*s"many  1  ot'contSuous  lahor  as  a  white  man,  hut  I 
t'':rptinV»,,  the  A^a«c  1^^^^^^^^^^^ 

¥L'^^f  SS"  a"" Sy"  wC".^-v„  upon  their  own  resources, 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes,  sir-  ,  -^^  Indians  that  have  been 

The  Chaikman    Now,  ^^"^P^yf f^^.^^^J:  beiri"  famiUar  with  all  the 
taken  care  of  by  the  bureau  sj^^^c^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  i  ,i. 

SrcoSStr  of  tl"  CanfSrnhi  &an  belongn.g  to  these  bands  is 
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as  compared  with  those  that  have  been  taken  care  of  during  all  those 
years  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  have  seen  some  California  Indians  up  in  the 
Greenville  district  that  are  very  much  superior  to  any  Indians  I  have 
seen  anvwhere  else. 

T'ru^  (/iiAiRMAX.  I  want  to  ask  you  as  to  your  general  observation 
taking  Indians  generally  in  that  section  of  the  country,  the  number 
involved  there,  and  comparing. them  with  a  simih^r  situation  some- 
where else  where  the  Indiansliave  had  the  care  of  the  bureau  and 
the  Government  at  all  times,  what  is  the  comparative  condition  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Well,  the  Indians  in  California,  of  course,  as  you 
know,  are  self-supporting  and  they  have  been  self-supporting  for 
years,  and  naturally  a  man  who  is  supporting  himself  is  brighter  and 
smarter  and  works  harder  than  the  man  who  is  taken  care  of  at  times. 
That  goes  without  saving.  .     . 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  draw  from  that  answer  that  it  is  your 
understanding  that  the  Indians  that  have  not  been  cuddled  and  cared 
for  by  the  Bureau  during  all  those  years  are  in  a  better  state  to  take 
care  of  themselves  than  those  that  have  been  ? 
Mr.  McDowell.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  to  get  that  statement  from  you, 
because  you  are  one  who  is  an  authority  upon  Indian  affairs. 

Mr.  McDowell.  You  take  a  reservation  where  they  have— you 
understand,  of  course,  that  the  Indian  Bureau  does  not  ration  these 
Indians;  it  does  not  give  out  food  and  clothing  to  Indians  the  way 
they  did  in  the  old  days  when  the  Indians  were  i)rac  tic  ally  ])risoners  of 
war.     They  do  not  do  that  any  more.     The  bureau  takes  care  of 
some  old  Indians  and  sick  Indians  and  some  helpless  Indians  who 
can  not  work,  so  they  ought  to  take  care  of  them.     That  is  pure 
philanthropv.     But  we  will  take   the   Round   Valley  Indians,   for 
example.     Now,    there   is   a   good   comparision.     There   is   a    case 
right   in    one   agency,    the   Round   Valley    Indians    in    Mendocino 
County,  in  northwestern  California.     In  a  year  or  so  from  now  the 
Government  wiU  ^ive  them  their  patents  in  fee,  and  they  are  citizens, 
I  believe;  and  I  think  it  is  next  year  when  it  happens.    Those  Round 
Valley  Indians  within  that  valley  have  got  beautiful  farms  and  they 
have  not  worked  them  very  well.     They  do  not  stand  very  well  with 
their  neighbors  up  there.     They  rent  some  of  the  farms  themselves. 
They  take  life  pretty  easy.     Some  of  them  go  out  when  they  have  to 
have  a  few  dol'ars  and  work  in  the  vineyards  and  the  hoj)  fields  and 
the  prune  orchards  of  that  neighborhood.     Now,  under  the  Round 
Valley  jurisdiction  there  are  a  number  of  ranchcrias  around  Ukiah. 
Those  Indians  have  had  this  one  thing  given  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  lifts  them  right  out  of  the  dirt,  and  that  was  the  Govern- 
ment'gave  those  Indians  the  assurance  of  permanent  occupanc^y  from 
which  they  could  not  be  kicked,  and  that  is  all  the  Government  did 
for  them.     The  Indians  had  to  go  out  and  hustle.     The  Indians  had 
to  go  out  and  work.     Before  the  Government  did  that,  before  the 
Indian  Bureau  did  that,  those  Indians  were  the  scum  of  the  earth. 
They  bed,  they  stole,  they  got  drunk,  they  laid  around,  they  were 
indolent,  they\'ou1d  not  be  depended  upon  for  work,  but  when  the 
Government  and  the  California  people  2:ot  together  and  gave  that 
land  to  the  Indians,  just  so  that  they  could  go  and  budd  little  homes 
on  it,  those  Indians  began  to  come  right  up,  and  to-(hiy  you  can  go 
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down  there  and  (iiid  men  who  have  got  thousands  and  hunch-eds  of 
thousands  of  dollars— whit(^  men— capital  invested  in  hop  fields  who 
wiJl  make  eontraets  with  Indians  to  <X()  out  and  work  that  hop  fiekl 
for  them  for  tlie  vear  at  so  mucli  an  acre,  and  go  away  and  leave 
them.  Now ,  there  is  the  answer  to  that.  But  you  take  some  other 
Indians— you  take  now,  for  instance,  the  BUiekfeet  Indians,  they 
could  not*  do  that,  because  thev  are  not  naturally  farmers.  You 
can't  compare  all  the  Indians  in  the  same  way  at  all.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  for  a  comparison  of  them;  I 
thought  I  made  my  question  rather  spe'.ific. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Well,  did  I  answer  it  ( 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have. 

I  think  you  have  given  us  a  splendid  answer  to  the  thing,  and  just 
the  kind  oiF  an  answer  w^e  expected  to  get  from  you. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Now,  you  take  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  the  Crow 
Indians;  they  are  horse  Indians,  plains  Indians.  They  can  not  farm. 
They  will  herd  cattle,  but  they  can  not  farm. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  use  of  spending  millions  of  dollars  up 
there  clearing  land  for  the  Indians  to  farm  when  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  he  can  not  farm  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Well,  that  may  all  be  true.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  why  they  did  it.  That  happened  a  great  many  years 
ago. 

The  Chairman.  No;  that  is  being  done  right  now\ 

Mr.  McDowell.  No;  pardon  me;  you  are  preparing  bills  for  con- 
tracts entered  into  a  great  many  years  ago,  and  you  are  carrying 
out  an  irrigation  project  entered  into  a  great  many  years  ago,  and 
you  have  to  complete  it  because  there  is  said  to  be  a  need  for  it. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  it  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  You  are  talking  about  the  irrigation  up  at  the 
Blackfeet  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  all  of  those  reservations. 

Mr.  McDow^ELL.  My  personal  opinion  is  there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  since  it  is  now  12  o'clock,  I  think  we  will 
declare  the  hearing  closed  with  this  understanding,  that  when  the 
hearings  are  printed  the  committee  will  be  advised  after  distribution 
of  the  hearings  and  will  be  called  together  again  to  take  final  action 
upon  the  bill. 

Mr.  Meuitt.  May  I  make  one  statement  in  regard  to  these  alleged 
starving  Indians  ?  I  want  to  say  that  there  are  no  Indians  in  Cali- 
fornia on  Indian  reservations  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  that  are  starving  now  or  have  starved  in  the  past. 

Mr.  McDowell.  That  is  right.  I  have  never  heard  of  reservation 
Indians  starving;  those  reported  were  non-reservation  Indians. 

Mr.  Meritt.  And  also  that  there  is  every  opportunity  for  the 
California  Indians  to  obtain  employment  in  California.  In  southern 
California  there  is  not  any  excuse  for  an  Indian  being  idle,  because 
every  Indian  can  get  from  three  to  four  dollars  a  day  for  every  week 
day  in  the  year  if  he  w^ants  to  work. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  report  the  gentleman  refers  to 
to  go  into  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  there  is  no  objection  the  report  of  the 
Indian  Commission  will  be  printed  in  the  hearing. 
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Mr.  KiiODES.  I  want  that  in  there  because  we  will  liave  a  liard 
enough  time  getting  this  hearing  through  the  House,  anyway. 
The  paper  referred  to  follows: 

REPORT  ON   (  ALIKORNTA   NOXRESERV  ATfON   INDIANS,    HY   MAUOLM   M'lKnVELI,,    MEMUKK 

BOAUI)    OF    INDIAN    COMMISSIONKKS,    DECEMBER    31,  1919. 

DfeCEMHER    .'^1,  1919. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Concerning  the  "landless"  Indians  of  California,  I  have 
tlie  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

Durini?  the  discussion  of  the  California  items  of  the  Indian  hill  for  1920,  last  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  Senate  Comrnittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  the  susrgestion  was  made  that  the 
Board  of  Indian  (Commissioners  and  the  (Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  detail  repre- 
sentatives to  make  a  r^urvey  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  nonreservation  Indians 
of  the  State  with  the  purpose  of  securing  certain  information  touchint^  such  Indians 
for  the  Senate  (^ommittee.  Agreeable  to  that  suggestion  Commissioner  Sells  detailed 
Mr.  Oscar  M.  lapps,  supervisor  of  education,  and  Dr.  Lawrence  Michael,  a  special 
Bupervisor  of  the  Indian  Service,  and  the  board  sent  me,  to  conduct  the  requested 
investigation. 

The  particular  items  which  were  under  consideration  by  the  Senate  (^ommittoe  at 
the  time  the  suggestion  referred  to  was  made  related  to  appropriations  for  the  relief 
and  care  of  nonreservation  Indians  in  (California:  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and  for 
the  construction  of  public  school  buildings  for  such  Indians,  and  for  the  expens(»s  of 
a  special  commission  to  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  the  Indians 
witn  a  view  of  determining  required  appropriations  and  the  adoption  of  a  policy  for 
the  administration  of  their  affairs  and  tlie  betterment  of  their  condition. 

Pursuant  to  my  instructions  I  spent  seven  weeks,  from  September  26  to  November 
1()  last,  in  14  counties  of  California,  conducting  an  inv^estigation  of  the  nonreservation 
Indians.  Also,  I  went  to  Reno,  Nev.,  to  confer  with  (^ol.  L.  A.  Dorrington,  spe<nal 
agent  in  charge  of  thousands  of  nonreservation  Indians  in  Nevada  and  California, 
and  to  see  the  colonv  of  landless  Piutes  and  Washoes  recentlv  established  bv  the 
Indian  Service  between  Reno  and  Sparks. 

Whsii  I  saw,  heard,  and  learned  in  the  progress  of  this  survey  leads  me  to  Aenture 
the  following  suggestions  for  conyrressional  and  departmental  activities  in  behalf  of 
the  nonreservation  Indians  of  California: 

1.  The  adoption  of  a  (California  Indian  policy,  with  appropriate  legislation  to  make 
it  effective,  predicated  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  a  legal  debt  due  the  Indians 
because  they  were  dispossessed  of  their  lands  without  due  process  of  law  and  without 
compensation,  and  based  upon  the  principle  of  exact  justice  and  not  upon  sentiments 
of  pity  or  charity. 

2.  This  policy  to  center  upon  education  for  the  children,  permanent  home  sites  for 
nonreservation  Indians  and  adequate  provision  for  the  decent  care  of  their  aged, 
disabled,  delinquent,  and  helpless. 

13.  The  adoption  for  (California  Indians,  with  any  necessary  modifications  to  meet 
local  conditions,  of  the  successful  colony  system  established  by  the  Indian  Service  in 
Nevada  for  landless  Piutes  and  Washoes. 

4.  The  cooperation  of  the  State  of  ( -alifornia  to  be  secured,  if  possible,  in  all  a<'tivi- 
ties  touching  these  Iiidians,  but  if  the  State  and  local  authorities  do  not  care  to  acknowl- 
edge any  obligations  in  these  matters  then  the  Government  to  proceed  alone  until 
such  tiirie  as  public  sentiment  in  the  State  toward  the  Indians  may  change  to  a  more 
sympathetic  state  of  mind. 

'  Soon  after  arriving  in  California  I  met  Mr.  Lipps  and  Dr.  Michael  at  Ukiah,  where 
we  spent  some  time  in  conference  and  I  was  mucn  impressed  with  the  comprehensive 
program  laid  out  for  them  in  their  instructions  from  Commissioner  Sells.  They  were 
directed  to  make  a  thorough  survey  and  study  of  the  homeless  nonreservation  Cali- 
fornia Indians  and  their  needs  in  every  county  of  the  State  and  were  required  to  secure 
specific  information  as  follows: 

1.  The  names  of  all  homeless,  ufmreservation  Indians;  age,  marital  condition,  family 
locality,  tribe,  degree  of  Indian  blood,  and  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  each 

familv. 

2.  The  land  situation  near  each  group  of  Indians;  general  character  of  soil,  etc.,  and 

approximate  selling  price. 

3.  The  attitude  of  the  whites  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  group  of  Indians;  especially 
whether  Indian  children  are  admitted  to  white  schools,  whether  any  effort  is  made 
by  State  or  county  school  authorities  to  get  such  children  into  white  schools. 
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4  The  opinion  of  the  special  investigators  and  reasons  therefor  as  to  the  yisdom  of 
tho'Government  providing  schools  in  localities  where  enough  If  ^lans  are  grouped  to 
afford  the  required  average  of  school  attendance  and  it  such  schools  would  be  practi- 
cable or  shoidd  the  education  of  such  children  be  undertaken  by  t*^©  .^J**^ 

5.  The  general  hoilth  condition  of  each  group  of  Indians;  how  medical  attention 
now  is  obtained  and  should  the  Government  undertake  to  furnish  aid  and,  if  so,  how 

and  the  approximate  cost.  .   .       .,  i,  _    t  „„„ 

6.  A  numerical  summary  of  the  results  of  the  survey  giving  the  number  of  non- 
reservation  Indians,  the  degree  of  Indian  blood  and  the  number  of  children  in  each 

^^ObvTouslv  it  will  require  several  months  for  the  two  special  investigators  to  com- 
plete their  survey  and  it  is  eirnestly  hoped  that  they  will  be  given  every  facility  and 
ample  timet  >  finish  their  important  ta^k.  It  is  doubtful  if  two  better  men  could  have 
been  selected  to  conduct  such  an  investigation.  Both  have  had  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience in  the  Indian  Service;  both  understand  the  Indian  people  and  both  are  sym- 
pathetic and  close  observers.  Their  reports  and  conclusions  will  be  authoritative  and 
the  information  they  set  forth  may  be  accepted  as  authentic. 

As  I  had  made  two  rather  close  surveys  of  the  homeless  Indians  of  western  Nevada 
and  northeastern  California  and  the  rancheria  Indians  in  Mendocino,  Sonoma  and 
Lake  Counties,  Calif.,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Round  Valley  Agency  I  knew 
there  were  certain  factors,  of  what  might  be  called  the  human  equation,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Indian  problem  which  ought  to  be  studied  to  arrive  at  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations that  could  supplement  the  report  of  Mr.  Lipps  and  Dr.  Michael,  i here- 
fore,  after  consulting  with  these  gentlemen,  I  selected  a  number  of  points  in  the  State 
where  landless  Indians  live  and  where  it  was  believed  that  the  several  factors  1  had 
in  mind  could  best  be  studied.  ,  •    •      x         i     « 

There  does  nr)t  now  seem  to  be  any  justification  for  a  special  commission  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  landless  Indians  of  the  State.  When  Mr.  Lipps  and  Dr.  Michael  make 
their  reports,  with  recommendations,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Attairs  will 
have  the  findings  of  the  two  special  investigators,  my  report  and  other  reports  and 
data  in  the  files  of  the  Indian  Office  and  the  bDard's  office  which,  I  think  will  give 
the  committee  sufficient  information,  and  of  a  character  which  will  enable  it  to  in- 
telligently and  with  ample  knowledge,  take  such  action  as  respects  these  Indians  as 

it  may  deem  best.  .      ^i.  i     •      +i.  4- 

Taking  everything  into  consideration  there  seems  no  escaping  the  conclusion  that 
before  any  more  appropriations  are  made  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  these  non- 
reservation  Indians,  a  comprehensive,  sympathetic,  and  practical  Calitornia  Indian 
policy  should  be  adopted  with  legislation  to  make  it  effective.  And  this  policy,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  not  be  based  upon  any  sentimental  ideas  of  charity  or  philanthropy 
but  instead  upon  the  principle  of  exact  justice  toward  the  remnants  of  tribes  which 
were  dispossessed  of  their  homes  and  lands  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  citizens  of  California,  contrary  to  law  and  the  ordinary  dictates  of  humanity, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  .       ,  ^   j- 

Even  a  cursory  reading  of  the  reports  of  hearings  of  the  congressional  Indian  com- 
mittees on  the  (California  Indians  discloses  the  fact  that  the  predominating  sentiment 
back  of  appropriations  for  land  purchases  for  nonreservation  Indians  and  tor  the  reliet 
of  distress  among  them,  was  simple  pity  for  a  lot  of  unfortunate  people.  Occasionally 
one  can  find  a  slight  reference  to  the  wrong  done  when  the  Senate  refused  to  rat- 
ify the  18  treaties  made  with  these  Indians  in  1851  and  1852,  but  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  anywhere  an  acknowledgment  from  any  national  legislator  or  (jovern- 
ment  official  of  the  legal  debt  due  these  Indians— a  debt  which  has  a  money  value 
of  millions  of  dollars.  These  people  are  unfortunate  because  the  United  States  (jOV- 
ernraent  took  from  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  land  which  tliey  owned  as  truly, 
legally,  and  absolutely  as  the  Sioux,  Blackfeet,  Cherokees,  and  other  treaty  Indians 
owned  their  lands.  If  gold  had  not  been  discovered  in  California  in  1849  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  Indians  of  that  State  to-day  would  be  extensive  landowners  and 
land  users.  For  it  seems  to  be  accepted  that  it  was  the  influence  of  the  1  orty-ninera 
which  prevented  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  which  the  Government  commission 
made  with  the  Indians  in  1851  and  1852.  .  n  r    .  •    +i. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  for  nonratification,  the  cold  tact  is  tne 
land  which  was  occupied  by  thousands  of  the  original  native  sons  of  California  and 
by  their  ancestors  for  generations,  was  taken  from  them,  turned  into  the  public  domain 
to  be  later  turned  over  to  white  people,  and  this  sequence  of  transactions  nriade  thou- 
sands of  landless  Indians  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  started  the  Calitornia  Indian  prob- 
lem It  is  this  bald,  historical  fact  which  ought  to  be  faced  and  recognized  in  the 
framiuix  of  a  new  California  Indian  policy  even  though  the  adoption  of  a  policy  based 
upon  exact  justice,  and  not  upon  pity,  charity,  philanthropy,  or  that  convenient 
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•camouflage  ''moral  obligation,*'  should  call  for  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of 
money. 

The  United  States,  in  1851,  undoubtedly  recognized  the  possessory  rights  of  those 
California  Indians  to  the  land  they  occupied.  This  cateuforical  statement  is  justi- 
fied by  the  records  of  the  Senate  which  show  that  the  18  treaties,  signed  in  good 
faith  by  the  Government's  treaty  commission  and  the  Indians,  together  with  letters 
and  reports  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  California,  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
by  President  Fillmore  in  1852.  In  his  report  on  these  treaties  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  E.  F.  Beale,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  (-alifornia, 
writes  under  date  of  May  11,  1852:  ''It  is  evident  that  if  allowed  to  roam  at  pleasure 
their  (the  Indians')  early  extinction  is  inevitable  and  I  am  slow  to  believe  that  the 
Government,  recognizing  as  it  does,  their  right  to  all  the  soil  inhabited  by  them, 
would  deny  them  the  occupancv  of  a  small  portion  of  the  vast  country  from  which 
such  extraordinary  benefits  was  in  progress  of  receipt." 

The  18  treaties  were  signed  on  the  part  of  the  Government  by  Redick  McKee,  George 
Barbour,  or  Oliver  Wozencraft  and  were  signed  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  by  401 
chiefs,  captains,  and  head  men  of  119  tribes,  bands,  and  nations,  comprising  practi- 
cally all  the  Indian  population  of  California  and  almost  all  the  treaties  carried  the 
signatures  of  United  States  Army  officers  as  witnesses.  The  treaties  were  not  rati- 
fied. They  were  read  in  the  Senate  January  7,  1852,  and,  with  the  attached  docu- 
ments, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  con- 
fidence for  the  use  of  the  Senate.  On  January  18,  1905,  53  years  later,  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  was  removed,  and  the  next  day  50  copies  of  the  treaties  were  ordered  re- 
printed for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

While  these  unratified  treaties  lay  forgotten  by  all  but  the  Indians  in  the  secret 
archives  of  the  Congress,  all  but  517,118  acres  of  the  several  million  acres  which  the 
Government  treaty  commissioners  told  the  Indians  would  be  set  apart  for  the  sole  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  Indians  were  acquired  by  the  white  people  of  California.  The 
records  of  the  middle  decade  of  the  last  century,  which  tell  the  story  of  the  decline  of 
the  California  Indians,  do  not  make  pleasant  reading,  for  they  chronicle  atrocious 
happenings,  massacres,  murders,  heartless  evictions,  and  brutal  treatment  of  an  in- 
offensive people  who  happened  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  adventurous,  determined 
gold  seekers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  who  rushed  to  California  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  in  1849. 

The  accompanying  colored  maps,  prepared  in  the  board's  office  from  authentic  data 
(''Indian  Land  Cessions  in  the  United  States,"  compiled  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Royce 
and  published,  in  1900,  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  from  other  official 
documents  and  maps)  graphically,  and  it  seems  to  me  completely,  tell  the  story  of  the 
looting  of  the  Indians'  lands  by  us,  the  white  people  of  the  United  States. 

Map  No.  1  shows  the  land  areas  occupied  by  the  California  Indians  in  1851,  which 
they  quit  claimed,  in  good  faith  in  the  unratified  treaties,  to  the  United  States  and 
the  restricted  districts  which  were  set  apart,  in  good  faith  for  the  Indians  with  their 
signed  consent. 

Map  No.  2  shows  these  reservations  again,  the  home  lands  reserved  for  the  Indians 
for  their  sole  use  and  occupancy  forever,  and,  in  red,  the  comparatively  small  areas 
which  are  the  Indian  lands  in  California  to-day. 

These  maps  require  scarcely  any  explanation;  they  picture  a  shameful  record,  they 
call  for  something  more  than  pity  and  niggardly;  charity,  they  present  a  strong  appeal 
for  exact,  even  though  it  may  be  belated,  justice. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  lands  reserved  in  the  treaties  for  the  Indians  aggre- 
gated 7,500,000  acres,  which,  at  the  Government  price  for  public  domain  lands  was 
worth  $9,375,000.  The  total  land  area  to-day  of  Indian  reservations  and  Government 
owned  rancherias  is  517,113  acres  as  given  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  which,  at  $1.25  an  acre,  amounts  in  value  to  $646,397  and  all 
this  land  is  for  reservation  Indians  and  Indians  who,  under  the  supervision  of  agen- 
cies, live  on  rancherias.  There  were  about  1,700  allotments  made  nonreservation 
Indians  in  the  national  forests  and  on  the  public  domain  but  a  large  proportion  of  such 
allotments  is  useless  because  of  the  poor  character  of  the  soil,  remoteness,  lack  of 
water  or  other  reasons.  The  nonreservation  Indians,  as  distinguished  from  reser- 
vation and  rancheria  Indians,  practically,  have  had  no  land  given  them. 

On  the  other  hand  the  net  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  public  domain  in  California, 
received  by  the  United  States  through  the  General  Land  Office  to  June  30,  1918, 
amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  $22,785,000,  and  the  State  of  California  received 
from  the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  education,  of  making  public  roads  and 
improvements,  up  to  June  30,  1918,  $1,139,243.57  or  5  per  cent  of  the  sales  of  public 
lands  lying  within  the  State.    The  value  of  the  lands  reserved  out  of  the  public  domain 
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Map  l-SHOWING  AREAS  INVOLVED  IN  THE  18  UNRATIFIED  TREATIES  OF  1851  AND  1852  WITH  CALIFORNIA  TRIBES 


Map  2-SHOWINC  AREAS  THAT  WERE  TO  BE  CEDED  BY  THE  18  UNRATIFIED  TREATIES  WITH  CALIFORNIA  TRIBES  IN  1851  AND  1852 


Trealfj  irith  Pohh'k,  or  iMiicr  KUimnlh.  dr.,  October  (i,  tSot: 
No.    1.     KcstTvo  a  tnut  on  Kl:»m;»tli  Hivor. 
No.    'i.  -  (Vdc  all  I'luim  to  othir  territory. 
Treaty  with  Odcilah,  or  UpiMr  Klamath,  etc.,  .\0remlHr4,  lSr,l: 
No.    a.     Hesorvo  ji  trmt  on  the  u|)p«>r  Klaniiith  River. 
No.    4. — C'edt'  hII  claim  to  other  trrritorv. 
Treaty  with  AtHmattmnui,  Ylacra,  etc.,  AiufiiM  U>\  1861: 
No.    S.—  Reserve  u  tmct  on  Satraniento  River. 
No.    »).—  <V<le  ull  claim  to  other  territory. 
Treaty  with  Muho/Mfa,  EKkiun,  etc.,  Aitgui^  1,  185 J: 
No.    7.     Re.s<'rve  a  tract  on  Feather  River. 
No.    K.     (V<le  all  rhvim  to  other  territory. 
Treaty  with  Colu,  W'illay,  etc.,  Seftlcntbir  !t,  1861: 
*v"'    "•  ~  1<*^''^'<*  A  tract  on  Sacramento  River. 
No.  10.  -Cede  all  claim  to  other  territory. 
Treaty  with  Calnm/x),  HnbinaiH),  etc.,  Augmt  W,  1861: 
No.  1 1, — Reserve  a  tract  on  Clear  Lake. 
No.  12. — (Wie  all  claim  to  other  territory. 
Treaty  with  Saimll,  Yukias,  etc.,  AuguM  22,  '186I: 

No.  13. — ('ode  all  claim  to  territ»)rv'  and  agree  to  remove 
to  Clear  l.ake  Reserve  No.  11. 
Tre/Uy  with  Danpia,  Yamodo,  tic,  Julit  18,  1861: 

No.  14.— Reserve  a  tract  l)etween*Bear  and  Yuba  rivers. 
No.  15. — Cede  all  claim  to  other  territory. 

Treaty  with  Culee,  Ya^tnec,  etc.,  September  18,  1851: 
No.  16.— Reserve  a  tract  on  Consumnes  River. 
17. — Cede  all  claim  to  other  territory. 

Treaty  with  Jomhutnm,  Wcchilla,  etc.,  Mau 

28,1861:  ^ 

No.  18.— Reserve  a  tract  on  Stan- 

itilaus  River. 
Xo.  19.— Cede  all  claim  to  terri- 
torj'  outside  of  reserve. 


-H^,-  '.^ 
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Treaty  with  Suyanie,  Potoyanli,  etc.,  March  19,  1861: 

No.  20. — Reserve  a  tract  lietween  Merced  and  TuoluTnne. 
No.  21. — Cede  claim  to  all  other  country. 
Trtaly  with  Howechee,  ("httokchanee,  etc.,  Ajtril  29,  1861: 
No.    22. — Reserve    a    tract   between    Chowchilla    and 
('hawia  nvers. 
Trwty  unth  Tache,  Caliufia,  etc.,  .May  IS,  1861: 

No.  23.— Reserve  a  tract  between  Cahwia  and  Chow- 
chilla rivere. 
Trmtu  with  Koyate,  WoUvti,  etc.,  May  SO,  1861: 

Nolt 4.— Reserve  a  tract  between  Cahwai  and  Kingn 

rivers. 
No.  25.— Reserve  a  tract  on  Kings  River. 
No.  26.— Parties  to  treaties  of  April  29,  May  13,  and 
May  30,  1851,  cede  all  territory  not  reserved 
by  said  treaties. 
Treaty  with  ('hutiute,  Womtl,  etc.,  JuneS,  1861:  , 

No.  27.  — Reserve  a  tract  for  Chunute  and  Wowol  tribes. 
No.  28.— Reserve   a    tract    for    Yolumne   and   Coyetie 
tribew   between   Tule    River,    Paint  (^reek, 
Emigrant  road,  and  Sierra  Nevadas. 
No.  29. — Ce<le  all  claims  to  territory  outside  of  reserve 
tracts. 
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Treaty  with  Odeilah,  nr  Vp^ier  Klamath,  itr.,  Nornnl>rr  /,,  1851: 

No.  1.— Reserve  11  tract  on  the  CpfXT  Klamath  River. 
Treaty  mth  FohJik,  or  Lower  Klamnlh,  rlc,  Orfnltrr  6,  1861: 

No.  2. — R<*8erve  a  tract  on  Klamath  River. 
Treaty  with  ^focman^u•ma,  Ylacca,  etc.,  August  tC,  1851: 

.\o.  3.— Reserve  a  tract  on  Sacramento  River. 
Treaty  with  Michofula,  Kskium,  etc.,  Auyu/^t  1,  1S6I: 

So.  4. — Reser\e  a  tract  on  KeathjT  River. 
Treaty  mth  Calatuifto,  Habmnim,  etc.,  Augunt  20,  1861: 

No.  5. — Reser\'C  a  tract  on  Clear  Lake. 
7rcrt/y  with  Sainell,  Yukiaa,  etc.,  Awju^tt  22,  IS61: 

No.  5. — Agree  to  remove  to  Clear  Lake  Reser\'c. 
Treaty  with  Colu,  W'illay,  dr.,  Srptcmfur  ii.  tS'it: 

.\o.  6. — Ret«rvc  a  tract  on  Sacramento  River 
Treaty  with  Daspia,  Yamado,  etc.,  July  18,  1861: 

No.  7.— Reserve  a  tract  l)etwcen  Bear  and  Yuba  rivers. 
Treaty  unlh  Culee,  Yassee,  etc.,  September  18,  1861  ■ 
No.  8. — Reserve  a  tract  on  Consumnes  River. 
TrecUy  with  lotiohumnc,  Wcchilla,  etc.,  .May  28,  1861: 
No.  9. — Reserve  a  tract  on  St^ini.slaua  River. 

Treaty  with  Suyante,  Potoyanti,  etc.,  .March  19,  1861: 

No.  10. — Reserve  a  tract  l)et  ween  Merced  and  Tuolumne. 
Treaty  with  Koyate,  WoUisi,  etc.,  .May  30,  1861: 

No.  11. — Reserve   a   tract   between   Cahwai   and 

Kings  rivers. 
No.  14. — Reserve  a  tract  on  Kings  River. 

Treaty  with   Haioechec,  Chookchance,  etc.,  April 
29,  1861. 

No.  12. — Reserve  a  tract  between  Chow- 
chilla and  Chawia  rivers. 


Treaty  wUh 
No.  30 


Castakc,  Tejon,  etc.,  June  10,  1861: 
— Reserve  a  tract  between  Tejoh  Pi 
and  Kem  River. 
No.  31.— Cede  all  claim  to  territory  outside  of 
reserve  tract. 
San  Luis  Rey,  Kohuva,  etc.,  January  6, 


Treaty  urith 

1862: 

No.  32, 

No.  33, 

Treaty  with 
No.  34 
No.  35 


.—Reserve  a  tract  in  S.  W.  Calif oniia. 
, — Cede  claim  to  all  other  territory. 
IHegueno  tribes,  January  7,  1862: 
. — Il«Ber>'e  a  tract  on  S.  line  of  California. 
, — Cede  claim  to  all  other  tcrritorj' 


Tache,  Cahwia.  etc.,  May  13,  1861: 

—Reserve  a  tract  between  Cahwai  and  Chow- 

chilla  rivers. 
Chunute,  ]Vowol,  etc.,  June  3,  1861: 
-Reserve  a  tract  for  Chunute  and  Wowol  tribes^ 
-Re^rve   a   tract   for   Yolumne   ami   Coyetie 

tXs   between   Tule    River.    Paint   C^k. 

Emigrant  road,  and  Sierra  Nevadas. 
Ca-flake,  Tejon,  etc.,  June  10,  ^861: 
.-Reserve  a  tract  between  Tejon  Pass  and  Kem 

River 

Treaty  M  San  Lui.  Rcy,  ^^"^"^V^^WomTa'^  ^'  '^^^^ 
No.  IS.-Reserve  a  tract  m  S.  W.  California. 

Treaty  mth  Diequenc  tribes,  etc.,  ^^^^^  /.  ^^5^_^ 
No.  19.— Reser\-e  a  tract  on  S.  line  of  California. 


172710-20 7 


Treaty  unth 
No.  13 

Treaty  with 
No.  15 
No.  16 


Treaty  with 
No.  17 


NoTE.-Indian  reservations  shown  in  Jjjl^ck^  J^^^ 
IZtA  rancheria.,  varyiuR  m  sue  t™.'?  2  ^°  f^^  ^l^^. 
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for  national  forests  and  national  parks  is  enormous.  And  nearly  all  of  such  lands  only 
a  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago  was  used  and  occupied  by  Indians  whose  posses- 
sory rights  to  them  were  recognized  by  the  United  States  Government. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  two  most  important  areas  of  land  which  have  been  set 
apart  for  the  Indians  and  are  now  held,  in  trust,  for  them  by  the  United  States,  are 
the  Hoopa  Valley  and  Round  Valley  reservations  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State. 
These  reservations  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  coralling  pnsoners  of  war- 
Indians  who,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  cruelties  and  aggressions  of  the  white 
intruders,  dared  to  fight  and  so  to-day  own  land.  The  Government  practically 
ratified  the  treaties  made  with  the  Indians  who  resisted. 

On  the  other  hand,  Indians  who  peacefully  trusted  the  great  Government  which 
had  made  treaties  with  them  in  good  faith,  as  they  believed  and  as  their  descendants 
still  believe,  quietly  moved  into  the  restricted  areas,  carrying  out  their  treaty  stipu- 
lations, only  to  be  driven  away,  evicted  from  their  own  home  lands,  knocked  from 
pillar  to  post,  and  scattered  apart  until  to-day  most  of  the  names  of  tribes  and  villages 
are  lost.  These  are  the  landless  or  nonreservation  Indians  of  California,  made  so 
apparently  because  they  did  not  fight  the  great  white  people  who  had  taken  their 
lands  from  them.  .    . 

In  addition  to  the  restricted  areas  which  the  treaty  commissioners  set  apart  for 
permanent  home  lands  for  the  Indians  they  were  promised,  in  the  unratified  treaties, 
horses,  mules,  plows,  clothing,  and  other  goods  which,  it  has  been  estimated,  had  a 
value  at  the  time  of  $1,800,000,  and,  also,  they  were  promised  white  farmers,  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  and  others  to  teach  them  useful  handicraft;  also  school  teachers 
"to  live  among  and  work  for  and  teach  said  tribes  and  such  others  as  they  may  be 
required  to  work  for  and  teach"  so  long  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
deem  it  advisable.  The  eighteen  treaties  were  substantially  alike  in  form,  provision, 
and  stipulations,  so  much  so  that  the  reading  of  one  will  acquaint  you  with  the  char- 
acter of  all  and,  therefore,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  copy  of  one  of  the  treaties 
which  is  appended  to  this  report  as  an  exhibit. 

The  average  of  the  land  holdings  of  the  California  Indians  is  br.t  32  acres.  There 
are  no  "treaty''  reservations  in  the  State.  All  lands  occupied  by  reservation  Indians 
and  Indians  under  Federal  supervision,  who  live  on  Government-owned  rancherias,  . 
were  set  apart  from  the  public  domain  by  acts  of  ('ongress,  by  Executive  order,  or 
bought  from  congressional  appropriations.  About  1.700  allotments,  of  not  over  160 
acres  each,  have  been  made  nonreservation  Indians. 

The  1919  report  of  the  ('ommissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  gives  16,215  as  the  Indian 
population  of  the  State  and  a  total  area  of  reservations  of  517,118  acres,  making  the 
per  capita  acreage  32.  If  there  is  included  in  the  Indian  land  acreage  the  public 
domain  allotments,  and  the  land  bought  for  nonreservation  Indians  since  1906,  the 
per  capita  acreage  will  be  about  50.  ... 

Included  in  the  517,118  acres  of  California  Indian  land  is  the  Paiute  reservation  in 
Inyo  and  Mono  counties,  which  was  established  by  Executive  order  in  1912.  I  was 
told  by  several  Indian  Service  men,  who  had  been  on  this  desert  reservation,  that  no 
Indians  lived  on  it  because  it  was  uninhabitable— there  is  not  water  there  and  no 

way  to  get  water.  .  i    •   i 

The  small  per  capita  acreage  of  Indian  land  in  California  seems  to  shrink  to  even 
smaller  dimensions  when  compared  with  the  per  capita  holdings  of  Indians  in  other 
Pacific  coast  and  the  Mountain  States.  The  following  schedule  is  compiled  from  the 
1919  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  shows  the  number  of  Indians 
in  each  of  the  selected  States,  areas  of  Indian  land  under  Federal  supervision  (exclu- 
sive of  public  domain  allotments),  and  the  per  capita  arceage: 


States. 


California 

Oregon 

Wasliington 

Idaho • 

Montana 

Wyoming » 

Colorado 

Utah 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Nevada 


Indians. 


16,215 

6,600 
11,000 

4,000 
12,000 

1,700 
821 

1,600 
20,000 
42,000 

5,800 


Acreage. 


517,118 
1,718,000 
2,700,000 

682,000 
6,000,000 
2,100,000 

468,000 

1,640,000 

4,700,000 

18,000,000 

735,000 


Acres  per 
capita. 


32 
260 
245 
170 
500 

1,235 
570 

1,025 
235 
440 
127 


\ 


Before  concluding  this  effort  to  justify  the  proposition  that  the  United  States  not 
only  is  morally  and  in  good  faith  bound  to  go  further  than  it  has  gone  to  right  the 
wrong  done  the  nonreservation  Indians  of  California  but,  also,  is  legally  their  debtor, 
I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  this  point,  viz:  The  nonreservation  Indians  were 
the  same,  in  all  respects,  in  1851,  as  the  Indians  who,  later,  became  reservation  In- 
dians and  w^ho  were  given  more  than  half  a  million  acres  of  land.  If  the  reservation 
Indians  were  entitled  to  land  then  the  nonreservation  Indians  had  identical  rights. 

The  Government  did  carry  out  a  part  of  the  unratified  treaties  with  part  of  the 
Indians.  Because  it  did  so  does  it  follow,  then,  that  the  other  Indians  thereby  lost 
their  rights?  Of  course  it  is  clearly  understood  that  it  is  now  too  late,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  impracticable  and  unavisable,  to  even  approximate  the  promises  a^  res- 
pects land  holdings  carried  in  the  unratified  treaties.  To  do  so  would  be  to  make 
-  landed  proprietors  of  a  large  number  of  incompetents— an  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it. 
^.(  The  Indian  Office  can  show  that  It  has  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  California  and 

accomplished  much  good  results  for  the  Indians  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  expendi- 
tures, and  most  of  the  activities,  were  for  reservations  administration,  for  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  three  nonreservation  schools  and  for  the  benefit  of  reserva- 
tion Indians.  The  nonreservation  Indians,  having  identical  rights  with  the  reser- 
vation Indians  as  creditors  of  the  Unites  States,  have  had  comparatively  little  done 

And  I  am  not  forgetting  that  since  1906  something  like  8,000  acres  of  land,  costing 
around  $161,000,  have  been  bought  for  California  Indians  and  that  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  has  been  spent  by  the  Indian  Service  to  relieve  distress  among  them. 
But,  apparently,  there  has  been  no  thought  of  recognizing  the  just  claims  of  these 
Indians  by  the  Government  and  gf  the  obligations  imposed  on  the  Government  by 
such  claims  and  no  systematic  administrative  methods  employed  to  meet  such  obli- 
gations. Rather,  it  would  seem  we  have  been  trying  to  get  past  a  bad  ]ob  by  feeling 
sorry  for  what  had  happened  and  congratulating  ourselves  that  landless  Indians  were 
made  so  through  no  fault  of  ours.  .        ,  ,  t    t  ^i: 

The  solution  of  the  problem  presented  by  a  few  thousand  Indians— the  precise 
number  is  unknown— will  not  call  for  any  radical  departure  from  Indian  Ottice  ad- 
ministrative methods  nor  for  any  startling  appropriations.  It  might,  however  be 
necessary  for  a  time  to  place  in  California  an  Indian  service  organization  particu- 
larly  charged  with  the  dutv  of  buying  land,  aiding  superintendents  and  agents  to 
increase  public  school  attendance  and  care  for  the  disabled  and  destitute  Indians, 
and  in  c^eneral  of  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  nonreservation  Indians. 

The  home  life  of  these  Indians  must  be  considered  in  any  scheme  to  assure  ample 
school  facilities  and  permanent  home  sites.  Education  for  the  children  and  per- 
manent home  sites  for  their  families  go  together.  Most  of  the  nonreservation  Indians 
live  in  bands  or  communities  convenient  to  work,  water  and  wood,  although,  m  many 
places,  it  is  necessary  to  go  considerable  distances  for  wood  and  water.  A  large 
number  of  Indians,  however,  live  in  isolated  localities  apart  from  communities. 
Whether  living  in  bands  or  alone  most  of  the  Indians  are  squatters  on  white  men  s 
land  liable  to  eviction  at  any  time.  ,       ,,  v       •  i-  -ui 

But  few  of  these  nonreservation  Indians,  so  few  that  the  number  is  negligible, 
derive  their  entire  support  from  their  own  farms  and  the  common  opinion  of  white 
people  of  the  State  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  Indians  is  that  any  efforts  to 
make  self-supporting  farmers  out  of  them,  of  this  generation  at  least,  will  be  futile. 
'  And  this  opinion  is  loundly  based  on  the  knowledge  that  the  nonreservation  Indians 
have  not  reached  that  point  in  their  progress  where  they  have  a  real  appreciation  of 
land  ownership  and  the  value  of  self  discipline.  In  many  respects  they  are  child- 
Uke  in  many  ways  dependent.  They  are  unused  to  accepting  responsibihties  and 
^ssnminrthe  initiative      Thev  are  unlearned  in  farm  and  property  management. 

tK^  illiterate,  and  ignorant  of  white  men's  ways  although  they 

havrLen  1  ving  among  white  people  for  several  generations.  But  more  than  all 
els^theTh™^  been'^treated  by  their  white  neighbors  as  an  inferior 

Se  and  have  been  accepting  that  appraisement  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
vet  thev  are  a  self-supporting  people.  They  get  their  own  living  by  the  Work  of 
their  own  h^^^^  seems  they  must  work.for  others,  for,  as  a  rule,  they  are 

incap^We  of  car^^^^  on  any  kind  of  business-agricultural,  industrial,  or  commercial 

""wyhTplV"^^^^^^^  few  exceptions  the  California. I ndkns  are  seasonal,, or  casual^ 
woKeopT  The  earning  time  for  the  great  majority  of  them  is  the  growing  seasons 
^nrin^  summer  and  fall.  Most  of  them  are  idle  during  the  winter  months.  In 
^eTc^'nXg  of  thek  work  season  they  migrate  to  the  hop  fields,  vmevards  the 
prune  apS  and  other  orchards,  to  the  citrus  groves,  ranches,  and  rice  fields.     When 
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the  saliTif)!!  are  running  those  in  the  North  work  in  the  salmon  fisheries  and  canneTies. 
During  the  harvest  time  many  Indians  are  found  in  the  factories  where  vegetables, 

fruits,  olives,  etc.,  are  canned.  . 

A  large  number  of  them  find  emplovment  in  sawmills,  on  the  surface  ot  mines,  in 
logging  camps,  and  on  railroads,  and  public  roads.  During  sheep  shearing  these 
Indians  are  in  demand,  and  manv  of  them  are  shepherds  for  white  men.  They  herd 
cattle,  milk  cows,  and  do  general  farm  labor.  The  women  who  live  near  cities  and 
towns  go  out  bv  the  dav  as  domestics  and  laundresses.  ^m  •    t        n     •    ^u 

I  have  said  they  migrate  to  the  places  where  they  find  Work.  This  literally  is  the 
fact,  for  during  the  earning  seascm  the  Indians  take  their  families  with  them  to  the 
fields,  ranches,  and  orchards  and  are  there  for  months  at  a  time.  The  Indian  villages 
are  deserted  by  all  save  a  few  of  the  old  folk,  who  stay  at  home  as  caretakers 

Indian  labor  generally  is  preferred  bv  white  employers  of  the  State.  The  Indians 
are  regarded  as  faithful,  honest,  and  fairly  reliable  Work  people.  It  is  true  they  will 
knock  off  Work  for  what  seems  to  their  employers  to  be  trivial  reasons,  and  sometimes 
their  social  gatherings,  fiestas,  and  religious  demands  interrupt  important  labor  at 
critical  times,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  Indians  work  without  requiring  watching  and  carry 
out  their  ccmtracts  and  orders.  . 

The  exact  number  of  Indians  in  California  is  not  known.  Estimates  range  trom 
15  000  to  25,000.  The  reports  of  superintendents  having  jurisdiction  in  the  State, 
and  which  are  contained  in  the  1919  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
give  a  total  Indian  population  of  16,215,  of  which  5,231  is  frankly  put^  down  as  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  "scattered"  or  nonreservation  Indians.  From  'wnat  I 
have  seen  and  heard  in  this  survey,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  estimate  of  5,231  is 

most  conservative.  .*,,        ,      ,.,      .i  i.^ 

Every  superintendent  and  agent  in  California  told  me  he  did  not  know  how  many 
nonreservation  Indians  were  in  the  district  under  his  supervision,  and  that  he  was 
constantly  meeting  Indians  he  never  had  heard  of  before.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  these  Indian  Service  officials  can  not  definitely  report  the  number  of  their  non- 
reservation  Indians;  the  reason  is  clearly  apparent  to  one  who  goes  into  the  non- 
reservation  Indian  sections  of  the  State.  Most  of  this  class  of  people  live  in  the 
mountain  regions.  Those  who  live  apart  from  known  bands  or  communities  are 
scattered  over  great  areas  of  rugged  country  where  the  roads  are  nothing  but  faint 
trails  which  lead  over  foothills  and  mountain  sides,  through  valleys  and  canyons,  and 
into  the  deep  woods.  These  Indians  ever  are  on  the  move;  many  of  them  have  two 
names,  Indian  and  the  nicknames  given  by  white  people.  They  seldom  come  in 
contact  with  Indian  Service  people.  A  county  official  told  me  it  Would  be  easier 
to  take  a  census  of  the  jack  rabbits  in  his  county  than  of  the  scattered  Indians,  and 
a  man  who  undertook  to  enumerate  these  Indians  for  the  last  Federal  census  said 
he  made  every  endeavor  to  secure  an  accurate  count,  but  was  satisfied  he  had  missed 
a  large  number  because  he  could  not  reach  them. 

A  curious  paradox  is  presented  by  the  nonreservation  Indians.  Among  them  are 
"landless"  Indians  who,  living  on  Government-owned  rancherias,  practically  have 
land  and  land-owning  Indians,  who,  having  allotments  which  are  worthless  to  them, 
practically  are  "landless."  Rancherias,  so  called,  are  tracts  bought  by  the  Indian 
Service  some  years  ago,  upon  which  bands  of  Indians  quatters  were  located.  No 
Indian  owns  a  foot  of  Government  rancheria  soil,  but  they  are  assured  of  undisturbed 
possession  of  assigned  lots— home  sites— so  long  as  they  occupy  and  use  them.  There 
are  rancherias  which  were  owned  by  Indians  before  the  Government  bought  con- 
tiguous acreage  to  care  for  the  too  congested  colonies,  and  there  are  Government- 
owned  rancherias  whose  colonists  have  bought  in  common  adjoining  lands  for  them- 
selves The  best  examples  of  rancherias  are  found  in  Mendocino,  Lake,  and  Sonoma 
counties  north  of  San  Francisco.  Most  of  the  allotted  nonreservation  Indians  live  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

The  California  Indians  may  be  divided  into  the  following  groups: 

Reservation  Indians .- ^^  058 

Nonreservation  Indians  who  live  on  rancherias,  approximately 4,  ,500 

Nonreservation  Indians,  including  about  1,  700  allotted 5,  857 

Total  Indian  population 16,  215 


Census  by  counties. 


-    ^-» 


^  \    * 


M  ; 


County. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

^^    '  (Ualaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa, 
Del  Norte. . . 
El  Dorado. . . 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt... 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles . 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa.. .. 
Mendocino.. 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey. . . 

Napa 

Nevada 


United 
States 

census, 
1910. 


Northern 
California 
Associa- 
tion cen- 
sus, 1906. 


41 

94 
143 
298 
161 
169 
3 
337 
177 
313 

32 

1,652 

682 

792 

220 

32 
433 
410 

97 

419 
26 

192 
1,170 


30 
200 
146 
349 
125 

95 


261 

291 

445 

67 

1,718 


County. 


1,062  j 
300 
132 
618 
474 


546 
386 

29 
6 

52 


610 

100 

190 

1.425 


753 
536 
123 


66 


Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino., 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco. . . 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara... 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


United 
States 

census, 
1910. 


21 

102 

380 

1,590 

62 


Northern 
Californin 
Associa- 
tion cen- 
sus, 1906. 


103 

488 


573 

1,516 

46 

8. 

14 

1 

45 

16 

15 

756 

54 

1,109 

340 

30 

18 

94 

227 

204 

186 

3 

32 
16 


15 
40 

529 


890 

35 

902 


369 


115 

278 
231 
201 


42 


^^OTE  -Census  of  Northern  California  Indian  Association  covered  38  of  the  58  counties 
Total  Indian  Dopulation,  United  States  census,  1910,  16,371;  report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
June  30,  1919,  16,215. 

The  Indian  population  remains  about  stationary,  for  tl;ie  United  ^tates  oens^^^ 
of  1910  crives  10,371  as  the  total  number  ot  Indians  m  (  alifornia.  The  at^tached 
statement  shows  the  number  of  Indians  in  each  county  according:  to  the  Lnited 
StaVeTcensus  of  1910.  It  ^vill  be  noted  that  in  each  of  27  counties  the  ndian  pop^^^^^^ 
tion  is  less  than  100;  in  each  of  11  counties  the  population  is  between  100  and  300  in 
1 0  ccnmtTes  between  300  and  600;  in  3  counties  between  600  and  1 ,000,  and  in  5  counties 
the  noDulation  is  over  1,000  in  each.  ,      .  j      i.^ 

ta^ndiess  Indians  (nonreservation  Indians  who  do  "f  'i^'<i,°"  J^'^?'^;^  ^;?,^;:„^re 
have  no  allotments)  are  found  in  almost  every  county  of  the  State  but  they  are  more 
nXrous  in  the  northern  part  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Range  down 
the  eastern  lenRth  of  the  State,  and  no  one  knows  how  many  there  are  of  them  The 
reserva  ion  Indians  proper  are  those  who  live  in  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  in 
hSk Wt  and  Del  Norte  Counties,  in  the  Round  Valley  Reservation  in  Mendo.ino 
™tv  in  the  Tule  River  Reservation  in  Tulare  County,  in  a  little  reservation  near 
Bishop  nyo  County,  in  a  small  reserve  of  330  acres  near  .ackson  Amador  (  ounty, 
in  anothe?sman  reserve  at  Tuolumne.  Tuolumne  County ;  in  the  Fort  >u.na  Reser- 
vation ImpTrfa  Countv,  and  in  the  20  Mission  Indian  Reservations  in  Riverside 
San  TMeao  and  San  T^ernardino  Counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The 
fndians  who  Uve  on  the  Colorado  River  in  the  Colorado  River  Reservation  in  the 
southeLtlrn  part  ot"the  State  are  under  the  jurisdi.tion  of  the  superintend en<y  in 

'^1  m"al  Dreiudice  a-ainst  the  public  school  coeducation  of  Indian  and  white  .^hildreii 
is  not  OS?  on.'  in  California  as  it  was.  Nearly  everywhere  in  the  State  I  found 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  nonreservation  Indians  more  encouraged 
those  >^ho  are  interesiea  11  attendence  of  Indian  children.     In  some 

Srthe  feelini  aS ntt  tSinrindians  in  white  schools  still  is  strong  hut  there 
piac  es  me  iee4ui„  d,i,  the  old  time  antipathy  is  pas.sing.    This,  of  course   is 

18  no  doubt  that,  in  general,  tne  o.a  J      \^  the  Indian  Otlice.  of  tuition 

for'SiarchilSen^'n' pub  ic  sXo^^  whether  in  "separate  schools  established  under 
Ihe  S  iLw  for  IndiL  or  in  those  where  the  white  and  Indians  are  taught  in 

common. 
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In  1915  the  superintendents  of  California  reservations  and  agencies  reported  only 
310  Indians  attending  public  schools;  in  1916  this  number  jumped  to  1,409,  increased 
to  1,541  in  1917,  to  1,820  in  1918,  and  to  2,199  in  1919,  an  increase  of  over  700  per 
cent  in  four  years.  . 

Under  the  school  law  of  California  every  child,  whether  white  or  Indian,  is  entitled 
to  a  public  school  education  and  parents  or  guardians  are  compelled  under  the  law 
to  send  the  children  to  school.  There  is  a  pro\dsion  in  the  law,  though,  which  gives 
the  governing  authorities  of  school  districts  the  power  to  establish  separate  schools 
for  Indian  children  and  requires  them  to  attend  such  schools.  But  if  there  are  no 
separate  schools  then  the  Indian  children  can  not,  lawfully,  be  barred  from  white 
schools.    There  are  a  number  of  schools  established  exclusively  for  Indians  in  the 

State.  VI'  1     -I 

The  question  whether  it  would  be  better  to  send  Indians  to  public  schools  established 
exclusively  for  them  or  to  send  all  Indian  children  to  schools  where  they  would  be 
taught  in  common  with  white  children  is  debatable.  There  are  those  who  hold  that 
in  the  elementary  school  vears  Indian  children  should  be  segregated  in  separate 
schools.  The  advocates  of" separate  schools  for  Indian  children  in  the  elementary 
grades  argue  that  a  full-blood  Indian  child  is  seriously  handicapped  by  its  limited 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  by  its  sluggish  mentality,  by  its  natural  bash- 
fulness,  by  the  economic  conditions  which  compel  its  parents  to  migrate,  with  the 
families,  to  the  fields,  orchards,  and  other  places  where  the  parents  labor,  thus  keeping 
the  child  out  of  school  a  good  part  of  the  year,  and  because  the  child  can  not  progress 
in  his  class  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  white  children.  It  also  is  pointed  out 
that  it  is  most  difficult  for  a  teacher  to  teach  both  white  and  Indian  children  in  the 
same  class  in  the  elementary  courses  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  teacher 
of  Indian  and  white  children  discriminates  in  favor  of  the  whites. 

I  was  told  by  several  county  superintendents  that  it  was  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  to  secure  competent  teachers  for  public  schools  attended  by  both  Indian 
and  white  children  and  that  in  some  cases  the  teachers  of  such  classes  demand  higher 

At  this  writing  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  of  nonreservation  Indians  is 
not  precisely  known.  In  the  commissioner's  1919  report  the  total  number  of  Indian 
children  attending  Government,  mission,  and  public  schools  is  given  as  3,897  out  of  a 
total  of  4,579  who  were  eligible  for  school  attendance,  apparently  leaving  682  eligible 
children  out  of  school,  but  the  figures  include  an  estimate  of  the  children  of  an  esti- 
mated 3,000  "scattered  "  Indians,  so  that  the  total  of  school  attendance  includes  both 
the  known  and  estimated  attendance.  The  public  school  attendance  is  given  in  the 
report  as  2,199,  of  which  1,471  are  credited  to  the  Greenville  Agency  alone,  where  all 
the  children  are  of  the  nonreservation  class.  _ 

Of  the  $100,000  allotted  by  the  Indian  Office  to  public  school  tuition  out  of  the  gen- 
eral appropriation  for  Indian  school  support  for  1919,  a  total  of  $6,131.27  was  expended 
by  the  Indian  Office  for  public  school  tuition  in  California,  in  the  following  jurisdic- 
tions: Hoopa  Valley,  none;  Round  Valley,  $873.68;  Fort  Bidwell,  $74.48;  Greenville, 
$2,339.92;  Digger,  $240.90;  Bishop,  $163.80;  Tule  River,  none;  Campo,  none;  Malki, 
$391.74;  Yuma,  none;  Pala,  $378.85;  Soboba,  none;  Reno,  Calif.,  $1,767.90;  total, 

$6,131.27.  1.     1  X   -x* 

At  15  cents  a  day,  the  common  Government  rate  of  pay  for  public-school  tuition, 
this  amount  would  call  for  40,875  school  days,  or  for  about  100  days  tuition  for  408 
Indian  children,  but  it  is  known  that  many  more  than  400  children  are  "paid 
scholars.  A  large  number  of  nonreservation  Indian  children  are  attending  the  public 
schools  in  California  on  the  same  footing  as  white  children,  without  payment  of  their 
tuition  by  the  Government.  ,       rr.        rxi. 

I  was  unable  at  Sacramento  to  secure  any  figures  at  all  from  the  offace  ot  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  of  the  number  of  Indian  children  attending  the  public 
schools,  and  I  found  that  few  county  superintendents  of  schools  knew  how  many 
Indian  children  of  school  age  were  in  their  counties  and  how  man>r  attended  public 
schools,  for  Indian  school  attendance  is  not  segregated  in  school  statistics. 

When  I  was  in  that  State  a  census  of  minors  was  being  taken  by  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  State  supenntendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion This  census  will  be  more  than  a  mere  counting  of  noses,  for  its  inquiries  will 
develop  much  of  the  home  life,  living  conditions,  health  condition,  etc.,  of  children 
of  school  age.  The  county  superintendents  were  instructed  to  segregate  the  data 
touching  Indian  children.  All  this  information  will  be  available  in  February  and 
will  afford  a  sound  basis  for  arriving  at  the  number  of  nonreservation  Indian  children 
of  school  age  in  California.  These  data,  with  the  census  figures  of  the  two  special 
investigators  of  the  Indian  Office,  should  furnish  the  Indian  Office  and  Congress  with 
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sufficient  information  to  permit  the  adoption  of  a  practical  policy  designed  to  furnish 
ample  school  facilities  for  all  the  Indians  in  California.  ,   ,,     ,  ^  „,    ^    .       , 

At  Sacramento  I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  Mr.  Job  Wood,  jr  deputy 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  found  that  the  State's  directors  of  the  public 
school  system  are  heartily  in  favor  of  doing  all  the  State  can  to  advance  the  interests 

of  the  Indian  children.  ,  ,       .•       ,  i  a  ^*  *\.r.  loof 

Mr.  Wood  told  me  that  the  new  compulsory  educational  law,  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature,  applies  to  any  child,  irrespective  of  race  or  color  in  the  fetate, 
who  is  between  the  ages  of  8  and  18,  unless  the  child  is  exempted  by  the  county  super- 
intendent  of  schools     Thus,  all  Indian  children  outside  of  the  reservation  can  be 

compelled  to  attend  the  public  schools.  .   . ^f  i-.  ..«r.«i,H 

Before  a  new  school  dkrict  can  be  formed  there  must  be  a  minimum  of  Lxensus 
children  living  in  the  proposed  district  who  are  between  the  ages  of  .^  and  17  vears 
There  is  no  law  which  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  State  or  county  funds  t^  build 
a  district  schoolhouse.     It  must  be  put  up  by  the  district  and  the  ^^'Ji^ool  must  be 
maintained  at  least  a  year  by  the  district  before  it  can  secure  State  aid  to  pay  the 

teacher  •  •       i 

In  the  mountain  districts  where  much  of  the  land,  being  l>"l'li«-/'o"i^}"  "■"  "f  i""*' 
forest,  is  untaxed  and  therefore  provides  no  revenue,  the  school  districts  are  poor. 
It  is  in  such  sections  where  most  of  the  nonreservation  Indians  live  and  1?^  new 
district  school  is  built  for  them  it  would  stand  in  a  place  so  remote  fjo^.^wnite  com- 
munity that  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  a  home  for  the  teacher  in  addition  to  the 
schoolhouse.  for  no  white  woman  would  live  with  an  Indian  tamily.  .  ,.  .  , 
This  requirement,  Mr.  Job  thought,  practically  prohibits  the  organization  of  new 
school  districts  in  the  mountain  country  where  the  Indians  live,  for  the  expense  of 
building  the  school  and  teacher's  house  and  of  maintaining  the  school  during  the 
probationarv  period  of  a  year  would  be  too  large  for  a  poor  school  district  to  handle 
and  the  board  of  supervisors  simply  would  not  attempt  to  build  the  school,  even 
though  the  members  might  be  willing  to  help  educate  the  children. 

It  would  appear,  then,  from  Mr.  Wood's  statement,  that  since  n«ther  he  State  nor 
county  can  bilild  a  district  school  and  State  aid  toward  the  P^yn^ent  of  the  teacher 
ran  not  be  had  until  after  the  school  has  been  running  for  a  year,  at  least,  that  some 
X  will  have  to  be  devised  by  which  the  United  States  Government  can  erect  a  new 
TchooT  building  and  maintain  the  school  for  a  year.  This  matter  is  an  important  one 
and  should  enter  largely  into  any  consideration  of  ways  and  means  to  accelerate  the 
education  of  nonreservation  Indian  children.  .       ,    -i  i-  i,:^i. 

have  seen  two  public  schools,  "laintained  by  the  State  using  bmjn^^^^^^ 
had  been  erected  by  the  Government;  one  near  Ukiah,  Calif  and  the  "tlier  in  Brown 
ing,  Blackteet  Reservation,  Mont.,  and,  probably,  there  ^refhers.  The  question 
of  adoDtin"  the  nolicv  of  aiding  new  school  districts  in  California  to  open  public 
schSC  nonresCation  Indians  is  a  large  one,  for  it  would  involve  the  expenditure 
of  rconsiderable  sum  of  money  not  only  for  the  l^^"lding  of  schoolhouses  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools  during  the  probationary  period,  but,  in  many  cases,  it 
woiilfl  reonire  the  buildine,  also,  of  homes  for  teachers.  ,     ,      i    • 

Tn  anXrt  to  ascertain'the  sentiments  of  county  superintendent   «  school  in  re. 
<rard  to  nublic  school  attendance  of  nonreservation  Indians,  letters  of  imiuiry  were 
Written  rmimb^rof  th'em'    Ten  replied,  and  if  ^hf  ^.^^are  the  common  sta^^^^ 
of  California's  school  authorities,  then  the  general  feeling  of  most  ?fthecot^  super 
intend  ents  is  that  the  Government  and  State  should  cooperate  in  the  education  oi 

*^TwTsome  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  capabilities  of  Indian  children  in 
scSrooms   f^some  countv  superintendents  find  they  are  but  indiferent  scholars 

£y:rnuily  sluggish-  and  'far  ifelow  the  average  f  jH^Sffitdaf  ^^^^^^ 
that  the  Indians  are  good  scholars.     Apparently  there  is  but  little  racial  prejuuice 
«^aW  Indian  children  attending  schoofwith  white  children,  but  objection.s  in  some 
Kf  are  noted    the  obiec^^^  baaed  on  the  fear  of  white  parents  that  the 

CdTans  may  toinrtracho^^^^   tuberculosis,  and  even  social  diseases  to  school  with 

^''Z"  abstract  of  the  replies  has  been  prepared  and  is  appended  to  this  report  as  an 
exhibit  to  which  vour  attention  is  respectfidly  directed.  .      *   „f  i„„j  ;„ 

Permanent  home-  sites  for  landless  Indians,  grouped  in  colonies  on  tracts  of  land   n 
PvervTaTsuitabTe  for  villages,  to  be  bought  and,  for  a  time  held  by  the  Government 

r.S  ;"  v"in  *S°  »<!  h„« Sf ."  o<ld.  aJd  end.,  n«o«,ily  of  ,h,  n,«.  l.mp.,. 
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rarv  ronstruction:  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  Indians  to  live  in  bands  or  communities; 
that  their  mode  of  living,  imposed  upon  them  by  economic  conditions,  breeds  filth, 
squalor,  and  diseases,  retards  progress  by  killing  ambition  and  discouraging  the  devel- 
opment of  self-respect,  and  that  all  such  evils  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  fact  that 
the  Indians  have  not  the  slightest  assurance  of  home  site  permanency,  the  colony 
system  presents  the  most  practical,  the  most  economical,  and  the  most  promising  way 
to  hasten  the  progress  tovard  civilization  of  these  Indians. 

The  Government-owned  colony  or  rancheria  is  no  novelty.  A  large  number  of 
landless  Indians  have  been  living,  and  progressing,  in  such  communities  for  years  in 
California  and  Nevada.  But  the  instant  success  of  the  two  colonies  established  near 
Reno,  Nev.,  and  Yerington,  75  miles  south  of  Reno,  within  two  years  by  the  Indian 
Ofhce  has  emphasized  so  distinctly  the  great  constructive  value  of  home  sites,  with 
favorable  environment,  for  the  Indians  which  they  know  are  permanent,  that  I  beg 
leave  to  describe  the  colony  between  Reno  and  Sparks. 

About  two  and  a  half  years  agp  I  visited  the  western  part  of  Nevada,  inquiring  into 
the  conditions  of  the  Paiutes  and  Washoes  and  found  hundreds  of  them  living  under 
the  most  distressing  conditions.  What  they  called  "homes"  were  but  hollow  scrap 
piles  of  alley  and  ash  barrel  odds  and  ends  thrown  together  upon  patches  of  land  so 
barren  of  everything  regarded  as  prime  necessities  for  man's  habitation  that  they 
were  utterly  wretched.  The  Indians  were  a  degraded  lot,  despised,  treated  with 
contempt  by  their  white  neighbors;  their  children  were  barred  from  the  public  schools; 
they  simply  were  tolerated  because  their  labor  was  useful  and  cheap. 

A  few  weeks  ago  1  saw  the  same  Indians,  living  on  20  acres  of  land  midway  between 
Reno  and  Sparks,  land  Avhich  had  been  bought  by  the  Indian  Office  for  $300  an  acre 
and  worth  more:  land  with  water  for  irrigation  and  domestic  use;  land  surrounded  by 
a  substantial  wire  fence  with  a  wide  street  down  the  center  of  the  tract  with  young 
trees  planted  on  both  sides;  level  land,  every  foot  available  for  home  lots  and  gardens. 
I  saw  Indians  whom  I  had  pitied  a  few  months  previously  living  in  neat  cottages 
which  they,  themselves,  had  built;  cottages  having  from  three  to  four  rooms;  wood 
floors;  V>rick  chimneys;  doors;  windows  with  lace  curtains,  shades  and  fly  screens; 
cottages  with  gardens  behind.  I  saw  an  automobile  'bus  taking  Indian  children  to 
the  Reno  public  school.  And  all  this  change  came  almost  immediately  after  the  In- 
dians began  to  move  onto  the  colony  tract  about  two  years  ago. 

When  I  first  saw  this  tract  it  was  an  alfalfa  farm  adjoining  Reno.  The  entire  cost, 
to  the  Government,  of  this  project  up  to  last  November — and  this  practically  includes 
everything  excepting  the  necessary  house  for  the  matron  and  a  community  house, 
was  as  follows: 

Land,  20  acres,  at  $300 $6,  000. 00 

Division  fence 126. 00 

Survev 17.  50 

Well,  for  domestic  water 346.  85 

( 'ulverts,  drainage  and  irrigation -. .  96. 34 

Trees  and  shru})bery 158. 40 

Outhouses,  20  at  $8 160. 00 

Total 6,  905. 09 

Less  than  $7,000  used  to  lift  over  100  wretched  Indians  out  of  the  city  dump,  the 
alkali  s^\•amp,  and  the  sewer  in  which  they  had  been  existing. 

To  complete  the  plans  for  this  colony  will  reciuire  only  $6,600,  of  which  $4,000  is 
estimated  for  a  matron's  house  and  $2,600  for  a  building  to  be  used  as  a  community 
<*enter,  warehouse,  and  village  hall.  The  colony  will  take  care  of  at  least  100  fam- 
ilies, each  having  a  lot  50  by  150  feet,  so  that  each  familv  ( an  have  a  garden  patch 
and  room  for  a  horse  or  cow.  The  ])ur(ha9e  of  the  land  carried  with  it  60  shares  in 
the  Scott  Ranche  Ditch  Co.  for  water  ri.L'-hts  and  it  will  cost  about  $20,  which  tlie 
Indians  are  ex|)ected  to  pay,  for  ditch  maintenam  e. 

A  street  40  feet  wide  has  been  laid  out  through  the  center  of  the  village.  When 
the  Indians  first  came  on  the  tract  their  temporary  shacks  were  built  on  the  backs  of 
the  lots  where  the  alley  will  run.  The  permanent  houses  are  being  placed  on  the 
building  line  in  the  front  of  the  lots.  Fruit  trees,  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  crab 
ai)])les,  have  been  planted  for  shade  trees  on  both  sides  ot  the  street  and  the  shrubbery 
is  currants,  gooseberries,  and  raspberries.  Asparagus  and  rhubarb  are  to  be  planted 
in  each  lot  and  a  row  of  fruit  trees  will  be  planted  along  the  alleys. 

The  outstanding  dilTerence  between  the  Reno-Sparks  colony  and  the  rancherias 
heretofore  established  in  California  is  that  the  Reno-Sparks  colony  has  been  laid  out 
as  a  village  and  not  as  an  aggregation  of  little  farms.  The  fact  that  landless  Indians  in 
Nevada  and  California  are  not  and,  for  years  to  come,  will  not  be  self-supjx)rting 
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farmers,  has  been  recognized  in  planning  the  Reno-Sparks  colony  which  has  been 
established  primarily  as  a  village  for  laborers  who  will  have  comfortable  homes  to 
come  to  from  their  work. 

The  Yerington  colony  uses  10  acres  of  irrigated  land  adjoining  the  city  limits.  The 
land  cost  about  $1,200  and  is  colonized  by  about  150  Paiute  Indians,  or  30  families. 
The  children  are  not  admitted,  as  yet,  to  the  public  school  at  Yerington  but  are  taught 
in  the  Catholic  mission  school.  A  number,  however,  atteiKl  the  Carson  nonreserva- 
tion  school.  This  colony  was  of)ened  in  the  fall  of  1918  and  all  the  Indians  moved  to 
the  tract  the  day  it  was  opened.  The  village  has  three  wells  and  is  arranged  much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Reno-Sparks  colony. 

About  a  mile  from  the  statehouse  in  Carson  City  is  KiO  acres  which  is  being  de- 
^veioi)ed  into  the  ('arson  Colony  and  Home  for  Old  Washo  Indians.  It  will  take  care 
of  200  Washoes,  the  money  for  its  purchase  and  development  (oming  from  the  Washo 
Indian  appropriation.  A  good  eight-room  house  on  the  property  will  be  used  as  the 
matron's  cottage  and  other  buildings  are  being  remodeled  for  the  old  folk's  home. 
This  tract,  with  improvements,  cost  but  $3,500. 

At  Lovelock,  northeast  of  Reno,  is  the  first  of  the  Nevada  colonies  founded  about 
1910.  It  provides  for  30  families  and  has  a  day  school  with  houses  for  the  teacher  and 
matron.  This  land  is  not  irrigated  but  the  Indians  have  water  for  home  uses.  It  was 
the  Lovelock  colony  which  demonstrated  the  success  of  establishing  villages  for  In- 
dians with  the  idea  that  they  need  only  permanent  home  sites,  with  the  right  kind  of 
environment,  to  encourage  them  to  go  ahead.  Other  colonies  in  Nevada,  which  are 
in  the  making,  are  at  Hattle  Mountain,  Winnemuc  c  a,  and  Elko. 

These  Nevada  colonies  might  well  be  taken  as  models  for  colonies  or  villages  for  the 
landless  Indians  of  California  for  they  represent  the  latest  development  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Indian  Service  which  are  used  to  encourage  Indians  who  have  ''lost  out." 
Until  recently  the  purpose  of  buying  land  for  Indians  seems  to  have  been  to  make 
farmers  of  them,  and  large  tracts  were  bought  so  as  to  give  10  to  20  acres  to  a  family. 
In  some  cases,  where  the  land  was  of  good  soil,  with  water  for  irrigation,  this  purpose 
might  have  been  realized,  but  too  much  of  the  land  heretofore  purchased  for  Cali- 
fornia Indians  is  waterless,  and  in  Cali'"ornia  land  without  water  is  of  little  value 
except  for  rough  grazing  and  of  no  value  for  that  unless  tracts  of  ver>^  large  acreage 
are  used. 

Since  1906  the  Indian  Service  has  brought  8,300  acres  of  land  for  4,600  California 
Indians  at  a  land  cost  of  $161,200.  Of  this  amount  about  $34,300  was  used  to  buy  land 
for  the  Mission  Indians  in  the  three  southern  counties  of  the  State;  $95,100  was  spent 
for  land  for  new  rancherias  and  to  augment  the  areas  of  rancherias  owned  by  Indians 
in  five  contiguous  counties  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State;  and  $31,800  went  for 
small  tracts  for  bands  living  in  15  scattered  counties. 

Almost  all  of  this  land  was  purchased  out  of  appropriaticms,  aggregating  $150,000, 
authorized  in  the  acts  of  June  21,  1906,  and  April  30,  1908,  and  the  appronriaticms 
were  predicted  on  an  investigation  of  the  condition  of  California  Indians  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Kelsey,  a  special  agent  of  the  Indian  Service.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
this  investigation  is  the  only  survey  ever  made,  ])rior  to  the  one  in  progress,  of  the 
nonreservation  or  landless  Indians  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Kelsey's  report  has  been  the  basis  of  practically  all  appropriations  made  for 
nonreservation  Indians  in  California  and  properly  so.  He  went  thoroughly  into  the 
situation,  made  as  good  a  census  as  one  man,  in  the  limited  time  given  him,  could 
make,  and  his  conclusi  )ns  and  recommendations  substantially  are  as  timely  to-day  as 
they  were  14  years  ago  and  might  well  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  survey 
now  being  made  of  the  landless  Indians.     A  copy  of  his  report  is  ai>pended  hereto  as 

an  exhibit. 

Among  the  recommendations  he  made  are  the  following: 

"That  those  Indians  who  are  landless  through  an  act  of  omission  of  the  National 
Government,  shall  receive  land  in  lieu  of  any  claims  they  may  have  against  the  Gov- 


dence,  each  family  being  consigned  to  not  exceeding  10  acres,  or  such  small  tracts  as 
the  conditions  may  warrant;  this  land  to  be  purchased  and  assigned  by  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  majority  of  the  members  to  be  experts 
in  northern  California  land  conditions. 

''That  those  Indians  who  have  received  worthless  desert  allotments  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  exchanging  them  for  the  same  size  and  character  as  proposed  for  the  land- 
less Indians  in  northern  ('alifornia,  and  that  the  allotments  so  surrendered  shall  be 
restored  to  the  public  domain;  that  those  Indians  who  have  received  mountain  or 
timber  allotments  shall  have  the  privilege  of  exchanging  them  for  allotments  of  the 
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«ame  size  and  character  a«  th,,se  appropriated  ^'-If'^Zeltr^e^v:^^^^^^^^^ 
(Jalif..mia  and  the  allotments  so  surrendered  be  ''f  d«l  t<)  the  (^-es^  reserve. 

Indian  Service  agents.    The  following  is  *  list  of  such  purchases. 


Band. 


County. 


San  Bernardino 

Riverside 

....do 

....do 

San  Diego 

do v- 

do 

Del  Norte 

do 

Humboldt 

do 

do 

do 

Meiidocino 

do 


San  Manuel 

Pechanga 

Palm  Springs 

Santa  Rosa 

Los  Coyotes • 

Campo 

San  Pas^ual 

Smith  River 

Crescent  City 

Trinidad 

Blue  Lake 

Lower  Eel  River 

Bear  River 

Hopland 

Lay  ton  ville 

Guidiville 

Coyote  Valley 

Potter  Valley 

Redwood  Valley 

Manchester 

Sherwood 

Ukiah 

Point  Arena 

Guideville 

Sherw^ood ■ 

Upper  Lake ' 

East  Lake 

Middletown -. 

Scotts  Valley 

Big  Valley 

Alexander  Valley 

Wappo 

Dry  Creek ^• 

Stewarts  Point 

Sebastopot 

Pitt  River 

Montgomery  Creek 

Etna 

Cedarville 

Mooretown 

Enterprise  No.  1 

Enterprise  No.  2 

Strawberry  Valley :-:::::|  Colusa 


....do... 
....do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Lake 

do... 

do. . . 

do.... 

do.... 

Sonoma.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

....do..., 

Shasta . . 

....do... 

Siskiyou. 

Modoc . . 

Butte... 

do... 

do... 

Yuba 


Cortina. 

Grindstone 

Rumsey 

Colfax 

Eldorado 

Sheep  Ranch.... 

Tuolumne 

Millorton 

North  Fork 

San  Joaquin 

Tal)le  Mountain. 

Bishop 


Glenn 

Yolo 

Placer 

Eldorado. . 
Calaveras. 
Tuolumne. 
Madera — 

do 

Fresno  — 

do 

Inyo 


Num- 
ber 
In- 
dians 


Acres. 


Amount. 


56 

179 
35 
70 

165 

165 
66 

163 
50 
43 
4.5 
60 
29 

120 
98 
92 
48 
72 
51 
84 
92 
130 


1 


41 
285 
134 
51 
60 
92 
74 


75 
118 
76 
85 
62 
56 
82 
53 
51 
8 
14 
63 
47 
56 
48 
64 
.53 
12 
78 
55 
200 
114 
90 


12.63 
235 
800 
640 
160 
,040 
200 
163 
100 
60 
26 
20 
15 
630 
200 
50 
100 
16 
80 
75 
230.  72 
95. 28 
40 

34.12 
60 
143 
88 

108. 70 
56.68 
80 
24 
30 
75 
40 
40 
120 
72 
480 
17 
80 
40 
40  _ 
.  5 
40 
480 
80 
75 
40 
80 
2 
289. 52 
140. 86 
80 
280 
160 
15 


$1,995,50 
6,650.00 
6,000.00 
2,560.00 
800.00 
14,500.00 
1,800.00 
7,200.00 
3,500.00 
1,198.00 
1,. 500. 00 
3,000.00 
1,. 500.  00 
5,750.00 
2,500.00 
2,000.00 
2,484.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
4,908.75 
5,7.50.00 
8,500.00 
800.00 
2,100.00 
431.81 
5,000.00 
6,600.00 
2,6.50.00 
2,900.00 
12,000.00 
1,800.00 
2,. 500.  00 
1,87.5.00 
1 ,  100. 00 
1,600.00 
1,795.00 
400.00 
2,208.00 
1,000.00 
700.00 
160.00 
162.  .56 
208. 90 
3,800.00 
4,800.00 
1,050.00 
2,000.00 
800.00 
1,. 500. 00 
150.  00 
3,500.00 
1,. 500. 00 
550.  00 
2,800.00 
1,600.00 
1,125.00 


Nonreservation  Indians  are  citizens  of  California  so  declared  to  be  m  a  decision  of 
the  SunremrC^^^^^^^  of  the  State,  handed  down  March  8,  1917,  m  the  case  of  Ethan 
\nd™  an  Ind  an  of  Scott  Valley,  Lake  County,  against  Shafter  Mathews  county 
dS  of  Lake  County.  The  court  held  that  a  nonreservation  Indian  of  California 
ovpn  thnmrh  he  might  be  a  ward  of  the  (Government,  was  a  citizen  of  the  State.  This 
Eic^^  w^^  the  Indians  the  right  to  yote-a  few  of  them  have  taken  advan- 

tanfthrright-pl^      the  sick,  indigent,  old,  and  helpless  m  a  perilous  situation, 
it  developed  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  in  the  matter  of  caring  for  them. 


<- 


f^^ 


It  is  held   bv  some  authorities,  that  the  Indians,  being  wards  of  the  Government, 
shJuld  be  takL  care  of  exclusively  by  the  ^'overnment;  that  the  Indian^  ^ 
ciUzens  of  the  State  should  be  taken  care  of,  exclusively   ^^  ^^^  .^^^f^'  ^^^ 
Indians  are  both  wards  of  the  Government  and  citizens  of  the  State  they  should  be 

^lTouTd7h?p^oS^^^^^^ 

exceeded  the  allowance.  attention  to  some  letters  I  wrote  a 

Sk'?h"to'v:?nt*eit  sSS  tt e  cl'o^f  SrinSU  those  who  are  in  favor  of 

interest  in  their  Indian  neighbors;  evidences^^ a  chan^^^^  ^oc^al  se^ice  organizations, 
the  Indians  are  found  all  over  the  f  tf  ^^^^^^omens  cluDs  soc  a  ^^  ^^^ 

churches,  associations  formed  for  the  8i^gf^.PH'T'°^_°\''^JPg  ^^d  there  is  small 

men  and  women  ril^-f^n  their  own  i^^^^^^^^^ 


d^ubt  In  my "nirnd,  thatln  ^  :Z'^^r;:{^'^f^ortiiTae,  the  Indian  Office  will  have  the 
active  Ind  effective  cooperation  of  some  ot  the  best  P,eople_o_f_G 

-  .1  Iff —C^llTi 


California  in  any  efforts 

Faithfully,  yours,  Malcolm  McDowell, 

^  Member,  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

rs  ^^    .r^  r^TiJtjy  RPTT    ON    KiNGS  RlVER,  IN  THE    StATE    OF 

Treaty  Made  and  Concluded  at  Camp  J  o^  k^o  ^^^^^^  ,^  commissioner 
Sn™  Plitx  OF  THE  Se?  States,  and  the  Chiefs,  Captains,  and  Head 
Men  OF  THE  Taches,  Cah-wai,  etc.,Tribes  of  Indians. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  Wendship  made  and  entered  into  at  ^ 

River,  in- the  State  of  Call  orma,  ««  the  13th  ^^y  °* '^^^ 'j^^!^; '„{  the  United  States 
Barbour,  one  of  the  commisswners  appointed  by  the  rr^^^^^  ^^^. 

to  make  treaties  with  the  various  Indian  tnbe^s  in  tl  e  b ta^e  ot  L  ^  ^^  ^^^ 


chum-ne,  tioi-cu-ma,  iu-c-..vw..,   *"--,■- 

ches,  and  Mo-ton-too^,  cj  the  «eco'>d  part  ^^^^  ^^  acknowledge  themselves 

Article  1.   Ino  said  irioes  ui  Aimio-n   j         j^         ,  mnnafrpment  of  the  Government 

with  each  other,  and  with  all  Indian  tribes. 
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Art.  2.  It  is  ac^^reed  between  the  contracting  parties  that  for  any  wrong  or  injury 
done  by  individuals  of  either  party  to  the  person  or  property  of  those  of  the  other,  no 
personal  or  indivi  liial  retaliation  shall  be  attr-nipted,  but  in  all  such  cases  the  party 
aggrieved  shall  apply  to  the  proper  civil  authorities  for  a  redress  of  such  wrong  or 
injury:  and  to  enable  th^»  civil  authorities  more  effectively  to  suppress  crime  and 
punish  guilty  offenders,  the  said  Indian  trib  >s  jointly  and  severally  promise  to  aid 
and  assist  in  }>ringing  to  justice  any  person  or  persons  that  may  be  found  at  any  tune 
among  them  and  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  comndssion  of  any  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor. 

Art.  :^  It  is  agreed  between  the  parties  that  a  district  of  country  between  the 
Cah-wai  Hiver,  or  the  first  of  the  four  creeks,  and  the  (1iou-chille  Kiver,  to  be  laid 
off  as  follows,  to  wit:  Beginning  at  the  point  in  the  ('ah-v;ai  Hiver  where  the  south- 
western line  of  the  land  set  apart  for  the  Indians  at  the  treaty  maile  and  concluded 
at  ('amp  Barbour,  on  the  San  Joaquin  ::iiver,  leaves  sairi  river  for  the  ('hou-chille 
River;  running  thence  down  the  middle  of  the  ('ah-wai  Tviver  to  the  Tulere  or  Tache 
Lake:  thence  along  the  same  in  the  direction  of  and  to  the  mouth  of  Kings  Hiver 


Rivers,  and  intersecting  the  Chou-chille  at  the  distance  of  6  miles  from  said  south- 
western line:  thence  up  the  ('hou-chille  to  said  Une  and  with  it  to  the  beginning,  on 
the  ('ah-'A-ai  River,  shall  be  set  apart  and  forever  held  for  the  sole  use  and  occupancy 
of  said  tribes  of  Indans;  in  consideration  of  which,  and  the  further  consideration  of 
permitting  said  tribes  to  hunt  '.s'ild  game  and  gather  wild  fruit,  nuts,  etc.,  in  the 
hills  and  mountains  between  the  Cah-wai  and  (liou-chille  Ptivers  the  said  tribes 
hereby  forever  quitclaim  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  any  and  all  lands 
to  which  they  or  eitlu^r  of  them  may  ever  have  hal  any  claim  or  title. 

Art.  4.  In  further  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  subsistence  of  said  tribes  of  Indians  during  the  years  1851-52,  it  is  agreed 
by  the  party  of  the 'first  part  to  furnish  said  tribes  jointly  \\o  be  distributed  in  proper 
proportions  among  them)  with  six  hundred  head  of  beef  cattle,  to  average  five  hundred 
poun(;s  each,  and  five  hundred  sacks  of  flour,  to  average  one  hundred  pounds  each, 
for  each  yeor. 

Art.  b.  It  is  further  agreed  that  as  soon  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  the 
President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  practicable  and  convenient,  the 
said  tribes  shall  be  furnished  jointly  and  free  of  charge  with  the  following  articles,  to 
wit:  Fifty  brood  mares  and  two  stallions,  sixty  cows  and  five  bulls,  twenty-four  plows, 
twelve  sets  of  harness  complete,  twenty-four  work  mules  or  horses,  twenty-four  yoke 
of  California  oxen,  two  hundred  axes,  two  hundred  hoes,  one  hundred  spades  or 
shovels,  one  hundred  picks,  all  the  necessary  seeds  for  sowing  and  planting  ff.r  one 
year,  three  thousand  pounds  of  iron  and  six  hundred  pounds  of  steel,  two  thousand 
blankets,  two  flannel  shirts  and  two  pair  of  coarse  pants  for  each  man  and  boy  over 
fifteen  years  of  age,  three  thousand  yards  of  linsey  cloth  and  the  same  quantity  of 
cotton  cloth,  and  the  same  of  coarse  calico  for  clothing  for  the  women  and  children, 
fifty  pounds  of  thread,  five  thousand  needles,  five  hundred  thimbles,  and  twelve 
dozen  pairs  of  scissors,  and  one  dozen  good  grindstones. 

Art.  6.  The  United  States  agree  further  to  furnish  a  man  skilled  in  the  business  of 
farming  to  instruct  said  tribes  and  such  others  as  may  be  placed  under  him  in  the 
business  of  farming,  one  blacksmith,  and  one  skilled  in  working  in  wood  (wagon  maker 
or  rough  carpenter),  one  superior  and  such  assistant  school-teachers  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, all  to  live  among  and  work  for,  and  teach  said  tribes  and  such  others  as  they  may 
be  required  to  work  for  and  teach;  said  farmer,  blacksmith,  worker  in  wood,  ancl 
teachers  to  be  supplied  to  said  tribes  and  continued  only  so  long  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  deem  advisable;  a  school-house  and  all  other  buildings  neces- 
sarv  for  the  persons  mentioned  in  this  article  to  be  furnished  by  the  Government, 
and  for  the  purpose  the  Government  of  theUnited  States  hereby  retains  and  reserves 
to  herself  in  the  lands  herein  set  apart  for  the  Indians,  not  only  the  right  to  erect  said 
buildings,  but  also  the  right  to  erect  any  military  post  or  posts,  houses  for  agents, 
officers,  and  others  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  Government,  and  the  right 
of  wav  over  any  portion  of  said  territory. 

This  treaty  to  be  binding  on  the  contracting  parties  when  ratified  and  confirmed 
by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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In  testimony  whereof,  the  contracting  parties  have  hereto  signed  their  names  and 

athxed  their  seals  this  13th  dav  of  May,  Anno  Domini  1851 . 

G.  W.  Barbour.  Taches:^  Quintin,  chief;  Jose  Antonio,  Sulio,  Elarion, 
Gregorior.  Notontors:  Manuel,  chief;  Santiago,  Inocente,  Estanislan, 
Jose  Qumtin,  Juan.  We-mil-ches:  Jidiano,  chief;  Jose  Martin 
Pedro,  Jose  Antonio  Nicolas.  Choi-nues:  Valentine,  chief;  Jose, 
Ebrm,  brancisco,  Satronine.  Intimpeaches :  Antonio,  chief;  Sisto 
Tu-huc-maches:  Sylvister,  chief;  Cervantes.  Tor-neches:  Castro, 
chief;  Jose  Antonio.  Holcumas:  Hamuch,  chief;  Tomas  Wic- 
chum-nes:  Eahal,  Manuel,  Ignacio,  (^hilo.  To-lum-nes:  To-hil-na, 
Joaquin.     Cah-wais:    Francisco,   Bautista,  Rafael.     Yo-kols:    Echa, 

**'  /  Juan  Tamato,  Jose  Maria. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  duplicate,  after  being  read  and  explained,  in  the  presence  of 

H.  S.  Burton,  interpreter;   N.  H.  McLean,  secretarv;   W.  S.  King,  assistant  surgeon, 

United  States  Army:  Y.  Moore,  second  lieutenant,  Second  Infantry;  H.  G.  J.  Gibson. 

second  lieutenant.  Third  Artillery. 


Questionnaire  to  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  California. 

Desiring  to  learn  the  sentiment  of  county  superintendents  of  schools  in  California 
toward  the  Indians  of  that  State  letters  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  a  number  of  them  who 
were  requested  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

How  many  Indian,  children,  school  age,  in  your  county? 

Do  they  attend  pul)lic  schools  with  white  children? 

If  80,  how  niany  attend  schools:  what  grades  do  they  reach:  what  kind  of  scholars  are 
they:  name  tribes,  if  possible:  does  the  United  States  Government  help  your  county  by 
paying  for  Indian  tuition:  what  is  your  candid  opinion  of  Indian  children  as  scholars? 

If  Indian  children  do  not  attend  school,  why?  Is  it  really  because  of  racial  preju- 
dice; is  it  because  they  are  uncleanly;  is  it  because  white  parents  fear  Indians  may 
spread  tuberculosis,  or  trachoma:  is  it  because  of  difference  in  standards  of  morality? 

How  many  Indians  are  there  in  your  county  and  what  is  their  general  condition? 

Please  give  your  candid  views  on  this  ouefy.  Should  the  State  of  (California  take 
full  care  of  the  Indians  in  it  or  should  the  full  responsibility  be  carried  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  should  State  and  Government  cooperate  in  caring  for  the  Indians 
who  do  not  live  on  reservations? 

Replies  were  received  from  a  number.  Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  answers  to 
the  queries  submitted  and  of  observations  made  by  the  superintendents  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Indian  problem. 

Roy  Gord,  superintendent  of  schools,  Mendocino  County: 

''About  two  or  three  hundred  children  of  school  age  in  Mendocino  County  and 
about  70  attend  school  with  white  children.  The  Government  pays  tuition  for  them. 
They  are  not  excellent  scholars.  They  are  slow  to  learn  and  lazy  about  their  work. 
Seldom  go  beyond  the  sixth  grade.  Principally  because  their  parents  take  them  out 
to  work  on  leaving  school  and  also  because  they  are  backward.  They  have  not  the 
interest  in  schools  which  white  children  have  and  this  1  think  is  due  to  their  inherit- 
ing a  sluggish  mind  and  the  low  standards  of  education  and  immorality  held  before 
them.  Most  children  in  Mendocino  County  do  either  attend  a  public  school  or  an 
Indian  school.  I  should  judge  there  are  between  1,000  and  2,000  Indians  in  this 
county. 

"1  think  that  the  Federal  Government  should  have  complete  care  and  full  control 
of  the  Indians  and  should  provide  all  money  to  pay  for  their  tuition.  States  that 
have  Indian  children  like  California  can  not  take  care  of  the  education  of  their  white 
children  because  of  so  many  small  schools  which  necessitates  paying  a  great  number 
of  teachers,  making  the  cost  of  education  very  large  as  compared  with  the  population 
or  value  of  the  assessable  property.  All  money  lor  educating  Indians  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government." 

Kate  E.  Horn,  superintendent  of  schools,  Siskiyou  County: 

''Number  of  Indian  children  of  school  age  in  Siskiyou  County  unknown,  but  they 
attend  public  schools  with  white  children.  They  reach  the  eighth  grade,  are  very 
good  scholars  and  many  finish  the  elementary  schools. 

"The  State  and  Government  should  cooperate  in  the  education  of  Indian  children." 

Mrs.  Pearle  Rutherford,  superintendent  of  schools,  Butte  County:  ♦ 

"About  75  children  of  school  age  in  this  county  and  they  attend  public  schools 
with  white  children;  are  supposed  to  finish  the  eighth  grade.  They  are  below  the 
average  of  white  children  as  scholars  and  belong  to  the  Digger  Tribe.  The  Government 
pays  tuition;  as  a  rule  the  children  can  not  grasp  the  work  of  the  higher  grades  and 
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lose  interest;  does  not  know  the  number  of  Indians  in  Butte  County  but  considers 

their  condition  to  be  fair.  ,. ^v,,'i.i^««  »» 

"The  State  and  Government  should  cooperate  m  the  education  of  Indian  children. 
John  L.  Dexter,  superintendent  of  schools,  Mariposa  County:      ,    ..    ^^     .      ,,. 
"About  65  Indian  children  of  school  age  in  Mariposa  County,  and  all  attend  public 
schools  with  white  children;  go  as  far  as  high  school.    As  scholars  they  are  usually 
slow;  they  belong  to  the  Digger  Tribe;  the  Government  pays  tuition  m  some  cases 
As  a  rule  the  Indians  are  poor  scholars,  but  in  some  cases  are  bright;  225  Indians,  full 
and  mixed  bloods,  in  Mariposa  County.    Their  condition,  in  most  cases,  is  not  the 

"The  State  and  Federal  Government  should  cooperate  in  the  work  of  educating 
and  caring  for  these  Indians.  The  Government  should  provide  an  easy  method  ^or 
rural  distncts  to  secure  some  aid  in  educating  children.  It  is  impossible  m  some  of 
the  remote  districts  to  have  the  three  trustees  go  miles  and  miles  to  appear  before  a 
notary  public  to  comply  with  all  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the  Government. 

G.  P.  Morgan,  superintendent  of  schools,  Tuolumne  County: 

"About  75  children  of  school  age  in  Tuolumne  County;  some  of  them  attend  public 
schools  with  white  children,  possibly  25;  they  reach  about  the  fifth  grade;  are  fairly 
good  scholars  and  belong  to  the  Digger  Tnbe;  the  Government  pays  for  tuition. 
Indian  children  do  pretty  good  work;  seem  intelligent,  but  are  slow  and  diitident; 
approximately  200  Indians  in  Tuolumne  County;  general  condition  fairly  good;  some 
have  adopted  many  ways  of  the  whites,  have  good  homes  and  live  well;  others  still 
live  in  shanties  and  are  unclean.  The  children  who  do  not  attend  school  apparently 
do  so  for  two  reasons— some  live  too  far  from  schoolhouses  and  some  are  inditlerent. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal  Government  should  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  full  care  of  Indians  in  California,  but  from  another  angle  it  would  seein  that 
State  and  Federal  governments  should  divide  the  care  and  expense.  It  might  be 
more  equitable  the  latter  way,  as  some  States  have  very  few  Indians,  and  they  could 
then  contribute  to  the  support  of  those  States  with  large  Indian  populations.  here 
is  but  one  school  district  m  Tuolumne  County  (Summerville  district)  that  derives 
Federal  aid  for  the  Indians.     These  are  supposed  to  live  on  the  reservation  near  by. 

Mrs.  Nettie  B.  Harris,  superintendent  of  schools,  Modoc  County: 

"About  10  Indian  children  attend  the  public  schools  with  white  children;  thev 
make  fair  progress,  but  are  not  .as  good  as  a  normal  white  child ;  usually  reach  the  fourth 
or  fifth  grade;  they  are  Pit  River  Indians;  in  some  cases  the  Government  pays  15 
cents  a  day  tuition ;  Indian  children  are  obedient  and  studious ;  the  principal  objection 
to  Indian  children  attending  white  schools  is  trachoma  and  uncleanliness ;  some  are 
very  clean;  some  have  symptoms  of  tuberculosis ;  some  racial  prejudice  can  be  found 

in  some  sections.  ,      , ,  ^     •     ^i.  r  ^i, 

"It  seems  to  me  the  State  and  Government  should  cooperate  m  the  care  ot  the 

Indians.'*  ,      ,     >,   i        r^       x 

Craig  Cunningham,  superintendent  of  schools,  Madera  County: 
"Approximately  100  Indian  children  of  school  age  in  Madera  County;  approxi- 
mately 75  attend  Madera  County  schools,  reaching  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades 
as  a  rule,  though  there  are  exceptions  where  they  reach  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades 
and  one  or  two  cases  graduated  from  the  grammar  schools;  these  are  Digger  and  Chick- 
chansie  Indians;  the  Federal  Government  has  given  substantial  help  m  the  way  ot 

' '  As  far  as  the  schools  of  this  country  are  concerned  I  believe  that  they  add  materially 
to  the  better  living  and  enjoyment  of  life  to  the  Indians.  I  have  a  few  cases  where 
turstees  of  school  districts  are  part  Indian  blood.  In  my  county  there  seems  to  be 
no  prejudice  against  Indian  children  attending  school.  On  the  contrary  my  school 
boards  in  the  mountain  districts  have  encouraged  them  to  attend.  I  could  make 
only  a  guess  at  the  Indian  population  in  my  county,  it  is  probably  200.  I  think 
their  general  condition  good.  Most  of  the  Indians  secure  employment  in  the  vine- 
yards in  the  valley  in  summer  months.  In  most  all  cases  they  purchase  winter 
supplies  from  moneys  earned.  ,        ,    ,  ^  .    i.  .i, 

"I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  should  always  bear  a  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  caring  for  and  educating  the  Indians.  I  am  heartily  in  accord  where  the 
Federal  Government  aids  in  giving  tuition  to  Indians  in  the  California  public  schools. 
Under  the  present  plan  the  State  and  Nation  are  doing  their  part.  I  have  encouraged 
my  districts  where  Indian  children  are  enrolled  to  enter  into  contracts  with  the 
Federal  Government.  Many  districts  have  done  so  and  material  assistance  has  been 
received  from  the  Indian  Department.  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  this 
aid  as  it  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  my  ipountain  schools." 
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Lucy  M.  Young,  superintendent  of  schools,  Trinity  Countv: 

"About  110  children  of  school  age  in  Trinity  County  and  about  95  attend  public 
schools;  most  of  them  reach  the  eighth  grade  and  are  average  scholars;  they  are  Win- 
toon  Indians;  one  school  district  is  aided  by  the  Government,  paying  tuition  charges 
for  four  children;  Indian  children  are  average  in  scholarship,  but  not  quite  as  am- 
bitious and,  generally,  do  not  have  the  means  to  attend  as  regularly  as  the  white 
children. 

"The  reason  some  Indian  children  do  not  attend  school  as  a  rule  is  because  they 
live  too  far  from  school,  and  some  of  them  must  work  and  help  support  the  family; 
nonattendance  at  schools  is  not  on  account  of  racial  prejudice,  disease,  nor 
morality.  There  are  about  250  Indians  in  Trinity  County  and  all  are  comfortable, 
but  none  have  more  than  a  living  excepting  a  few.  I  think  the  State  and  Govern- 
ment should  cooperate  in  caring  for  the  Indians  who  do  not  live  on  reservations." 

Mrs.  Eugenia  M.  Bums,  superintendent  of  schools,  Alpine  County: 

"  There  are  about  25  Indian  children  of  school  age  in  Alpine  County,  and  20  attended 
fichool  during  the  term  1918-19.  They  reach  the  fourth  grade;  scholarship  is  fair ; 
Government  pays  Indian  tuition;  Indian  children  will  be  fairly  good  scholars  in  the 
future  if  proper  interest  is  taken  in  them;  the  Indian  children  in  this  county  are  told 
they  must  either  attend  public  schools  or  be  sent  to  United  States  Government  Indian 
school  at  Carson;  they  prefer  to  stay  home,  so  start  to  the  public  school,  but  do  not 
attend  regularly;  the  white  parents  do  not  care  to  have  the  Indians  attend  school 
with  their  children  because  of  the  frequent  cases  of  tuberculosis  among  them  and 
their  uncleanliness ;  there  are  about  75  Indians  in  the  county,  but  there  are  pos- 
sibly 300  Indians  in  the  community  just  across  the  State  line  in  Nevada. 

"  I  think  the  State  and  United  State  Governments  should  cooperate  in  caring  for  the 
Indians  who  do  not  live  on  reservations.  I  have  lived  in  this  community  for  20  years 
and  have  noticed  an  improvement  in  the  Indians  in  as  much  as  they  are  getting  more 
anxious  to  take  up  the  customs  of  the  whites.  The  young  Indians  are  losing  the  super- 
stitions and  customs  of  their  fathers;  so,  for  this  reason,  it  will  be  an  easier  matter 
to  educate  them  in  the  future.  The  question  of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases 
among  them  is  very  serious,  and  steps  should  be  taken  immediately  by  the  Government 
to  help  eradicate  them.  I  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Indians  of  the  Washoe  Tribe  need  assistance  to  help  eradicate  tuberculosis. 

"The  farmers  in  this  community  depend  almost  entirely  upon  Indian  labor  for  the 
farms.  However,  there  is  scarcel^r  an  Indian  family  of  the  tribe  in  which  there  has 
not  been  a  death  from  tuberculosis  in  the  last  few  years.  So  the  disease  not  only 
spreads  among  them,  but  endangers  the  whites  also.  I  would  recommend  that  a 
village  for  Indians  (such  as  the  one  to  be  started  in  Elko  County,  in  Nevada)  be  es- 
tablished for  the  Washoe  Indians  in  Alpine  (^ounty  in  California,  or  just  across  the 
line  in  Douglas  County,  Nov.,  in  which  they  could  live  in  the  wintertime.  In  the 
summer  the  Indians  here  sell  their  baskets  at  the  mountain  lakes  or  work  on  the  farms; 
but  in  the  winter  they  crowd  into  their  insanitary  huts  and  contract  the  diseases 
that  are  causing  many  deaths  each  year." 

M.  M.  Gregory,  superintendent  of  schools,  Mono  County: 

"Part  of  the  Indian  children,  number  not  given,  attend  public  schools  with  white 
children,  probably  30  of  them;  some  are  graduated  from  the  elementary  schools;  as  a 
usual  thing  Indian  children  are  quiet,  obedient  pupils  and  are  apt  in  any  study  not 
requiring  much  abstract  reasoning.    The  Government  helps  the  county  by  paying 

for  Indian  tuition.  ^.  ,       .   .         ,  ^    ,.         .... 

"In  reply  to  your  inquiry.  What  is  your  candid  opinion  of  Indian  children  as 
scholars?  I  fear  I  do  not  quite  grasp  the  question.  If  you  mean  scholars  as  being 
able  to  profit  by  education  I  might  refer  you  to  (^harles  Light,  Stockton,  Calif., 
district  attorney  of  San  Joaquin  County,  who  is  a  full-blood  Indian  of  one  of  our 
mountain  tribes.  My  opinion  is  that  these  children  should  receive  an  education  to 
fit  them  for  a  place  in  thfe  life  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  as  any  other  children 
should  The  reason  the  Indian  children  do  not  attend  school  in  this  county  is  because 
of  their  indifference,  lack  of  encouragement,  some  racial  prejudice,  more  especially  as 
we  now  have  few  pure  blood  Indians.     Some  are  imcleanly. 

"White  parents*do  fear  tuberculosis,  trachoma,  and  social  diseases.  There  is  some 
prejudice  because  of  the  different  moral  standards,  but  perhaps  more  as  a  prevention 
of  miscegenation.  I  can  not  estimate  the  number  of  Indians  in  this  county.  All 
have  plenty  of  work,  therefore  food  and  clothing.  They  could  be  educated  to  manage 
much  better.  They  gamble,  and  even  in  this  dry  country  some  manage  to  get  drunk 
occasionally.    Many  are  marrying  Basques  and  Portuguese. 

"My  opinion  is  that  Indians  should  be  cared  for  by  both  State  and  federal  Gov- 
ernments—not as  paupers,  but  as  citizens,  or,  at  least,  as  our  other  nonwhites  are. 
The  Indian  should  receive  the  sort  of  education  which  would  ht  him  to  earn  a  living. 
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His  women  should  be  protected  from  the  lower  class  of  the  white  race.    They  should 
be  taiisht  to  care  properly  for  their  homes  and  their  children. 

OUESTIONN.URK   TO   CoVOTY    Hf.AI.TH    OFFICERS    AND    PHYSICIANS   IN    CaMFORNTA    IN 

Regard  to  Nonreservation  Indians. 

In  an  effort  to  learn  the  attitude  of  county  officials  in  California  toward  ^he  Indians 
of  that  State,  a  letter  was  sent  to  each  of  a  number  of  county  physicians  and  health 
oflicprs   who  wore  requested  to  answer  the  followine:  questions:  ^     •     .-^ 

Are  indianradmitted  to  your  county  hospital,  poorhouse,  or  other  county  mstitu- 

*'Tf'not,  is  it  because  (a)  of  racial  prejudice,  (b)  Indians  are  not  taxpayers^  or  (r)  vv  hy  ?  ^ 

What  are  the  general  health  conditions  among  the  Indians  in  your  county  f  particu- 
larly as  to  tuberculosis  and  trachoma)?  .  ^^„„t„'> 
How  manv  Indians,  exclusive  of  those  on  reservations,  are  in  your  county. 
Is  there  any  organized  social  service  effort  being  made  in  your  community  in  behalf 

^'^  Se^rive  vour  candid  views  of  this  query:  Should  the  State  of.C^lifornia  take  full 
care  oTthelnilians  in  it  or  should  the  'full  responsibility  be  carried  by  the  Federa 
Government,  or  should  State  and  Government  cooperate  in  canng  for  the  Indians 

who  do  not  live  on  reservations?  .       .  .      i  it.  „„„  t^ 

Replies  were  received  from  a  number.     Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  answers  to 

thf  nuerTes  suLitted  and  of  observations  made  by  the  officials  on  the  California  Indian 

problem:  „,  .   .      r> 

Ur  C.  A.  Curl,  countv  phvsician,  Tnnity  County: 

•'Indians  are  admitted  to  Trinity  County  Hospital,  poorhouse,  and  other  county 
institutions;  very  little  tuberculosis  or  trachoma  among  the  Indians:  about  se^ enty- 
hve  nonreservation  Indians  in  the  county,  many  of  whom  are  indigent  from  age. 
No  organized  social  service  efforts  to  help  Indians.  r-^^pral 

-In  my  opinion  the  care  of  the  Indians  should  l)e  entirely  federal.    The  Federa 
GovernrJient  has  taken  from  the  Indians  the  best  of  their  lands  and  should  care  tor 

^•^^'Tn^^dErtoThe^iSs  I  have  answered,  I  would/like  to  f  o  my  - 
the  Indian  (luestion.  1  served  about  five  years  as  physician  in  the  Indian  SerMce 
and  think  that  in  that  time  1  saw  many  of  the  injustices  the  Indians  Iiad  to  ear 
Their  best  lands  were  taken  from  them  and,  in  most  instances,  they  were  conlmed 
on  reservations  where  they  could  have  made  but  a  poor  living  ^ven  if  hey  were  he 
best  of  workers.  Being  Indians  and  hereditarily  disinclined  to  manual  labor  Has 
Se  it  doubly  hard  fof  them  to  get  ahead  in  the  world  and  l^^ve  anything  laid  awav 
for  their  old  aee  and  now  that  they  are  old  they  must  depend  on  the  verv  small 
sLend  aUowed  bv  the  county.  This  county  allows  them  $5  a  month  when  they 
SI  actmd  stiWing  conditL,  and  if  they  are  thought  ^J^^^^  -P^J--- 
will  send  the  county  physician  to  see  them.  They  would  be  admitted  to  the  county 
ho-spital  or  poorhouse,  but  the  whites  do  not  like  them  and  do  not  make  it  a  pleasant 

"'''ThrqlJesUon  of\he  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  is  a  lar.e  one  and  should 

take  into  coSration  the  psychology  of  the  Indian  as  we  1  as  the  expen.se  to  the 

axpayer      We  have  taken  iVom  them  most  all  they  had  and,  tor  several  generations 

o  come  it  is  surely  our  duty  to  care  for  such  of  them  as  are  old  and  help  ess.     I  w-onder 

,7  vo.TwUl  pardon  me  if  I  make  a  suggestion  that  has  been  m  my  thought  many  times. 

X  not  eS.  hThome  for  the  Ifed,  sick,  crippled  and  hefpless    ndians  at  some 

rather  central  point,  where  the  climate  is  not  too  .severe  and  have  all  those  needing 

{he  cLe  of  such  a  home  sent  to  that  place?    Appoint  an  inspector  to  visit  all  places 

whereThere  are  Indians  living  at  least  once  a  year  and  gather  in  those  who  need  to 

he  sent    o  the  institution  and  give  them  better  food  and  living  conditions  than  they 

have  ever  had  iJ^  their  lives  and,  in  that  way,  pay  to  them  a  little  of  that  we  have 

*^'^ThlTnuS'lndians  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  old  ones  and  during  my  service 
with  the  (iovornment  1  have  had  the  younger  ones  come  to  mv.  office  and  ask  tor 
Sn  to  put  the  helpless  ones  out  of  the  way.  I  know  positively  tha  many  ot  the 
Eepless  ones  are  actually  starved  when  food  is  a  little  scarce  and  some  lines  when  it 
is  ot  An  old  .sick  Indian  gets  little  if  any  care  from  his  relatives.  I  know- ot  one 
cl^e  in  til"  county  last  yea?,  when  an  old'man  was  allowed  to  die  out  in  the  rain 
because  it  was  too  much  trouble  for  the  others  to  go  out  after  him 

"Surelv  our  great  Government  can  afford  to  do  something  really  helpiul.     It  will 
do  In  t  little  good  10  have  things  done  locally  for  if  money,  food  or  shelter  are  given 


< 
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them  where  they  are  living,  the  young  and  strong  take  from  that  which  is  given  for 
their  comfort. 

"Pardon  this  long  letter  but  the  Indians  have  a  lot  of  my  sympathy  and  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  had  a  chance  to  air  my  views,  at  least  the  first  time  I  have  had  any- 
thing like  an  invitation  to  do  so. " 

Dr.  M.  A.  Craig,  health  officer,  T.ake  County: 

"Indians  are  admitted  to  the  county  hospital  and  other  institutions;  general  health 
conditions  are  good;  a  small  percentage  have  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  never  knew  of 
any  to  have  trachoma;  no  organized  social  service  efforts  in  behalf  of  Indians. 

Taking  it  from  the  broadest  possible  view  probably  the  State  and  Government 
had  better  divide  responsibility  for  the  care  of  Indians.  The  (California  Indian 
question  is  a  hard  one  to  lay  before  you  in  a  personal  letter.  What  I  may  say  on  the 
subject  is  my  view  after  talking  the  matter  over  with  some  of  our  county  officials 
and  reliable  business  men. 

"From  a  broad  point  of  view,  remembering  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
taken  up  their  lands,  it  would  seem  that  the  Federal  Government  should  take  care 
of  them,  but  considering  it  from  an  economic  point  and  the  quick  dispatch  of  business 
it  has  proven  too  slow  and  expensive.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners from  the  southern  and  eastern  States  are  not  familiar  with  our  California  and 
Pacific  coast  Indian  affairs  much  more  than  they  are  with  our  Japanese  question, 
neither  are  the  members  from  California  familiar  with  such  questions  in  the  south  so 
that,  viewing  it  from  that  point,,  I  believe  the  different  States  are  better  qualified  to 
care  for  their  own  Indians. 

"The  field  matron  idea  here  in  California  for  each  county  I  think  is  a  mistake  from 
an  economic  point  of  view  and  without  adequate  results.  Whether  they  are  to  be 
cared  for  by  the  State  or  Federal  Government  it  appears  to  me  that  the  appointment 
of  a  male  Indian  agent  for  each  county,  instead  of  the  field  matron,  would  be  produc- 
tive of  better  results,  the  male  agent  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  county  health 
officer,  the  superior  judge,  or  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  all  bills  to  ])e  subject  to  the 
approval  of  them  and  be  paid  by  the  State  if  they  are  to  be  cared  for  by  the  State.  ^ 

*'The  Indian  children  here  in  Lake  County  are  admitted  into  the  common  or  pul)lic 
schools  with  the  white-^  and  have  all  the  advantages  of  white  children,  but  it  is  an  ex- 
ception for  any  of  them  to  complete  the  course  in  school.  They  Feldom  continue 
with  their  schooling  until  they  graduate.  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  Inclians 
should  not  be  educated  beyond  the  common  public  schools  at  the  expense  of  State 
or  Federal  Government  for  the  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  they  are  not  mentally 
capable  of  a  higher  education.  Some  of  our  reservations  have  Indian  schools,  the 
teachers  being  paid  by  the  Government;  where  they  do  not  have  schools  they  attend 
school  with  the  white  children.  The  Indian^  here  are  as  healthy  as  the  white  popula- 
tion; some  of  them  are  afflicted  with  tu>>erculo:4s,  pulmonary  in  nearly  every  instance, 
and,  owim?  to  their  habits  of  living,  they  never  recover.  It  i-^  absolutely  impossible 
to  teach  them  the  importance  of  hy genie  conditions;  contagious  diseases  are  more 
fatal  with  them  than  the  whites  because  they  will  not  follow  instructions  and  be 

properly  treated.  .  •  ,    ,  .» 

"Those  on  the  reservations  especially  do  not  make  the  best  of  what  is  provided  tor 
them  by  the  Government.  Thev  are  naturally  indolent,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  more  that  is  done  for  them  the  more  indolent  they  are.  The  field  matron  helps 
them  some  to  the  extent  of  her  ability  and  finances.  In  case^  of  necessity  our  county 
board  of  supervisors  make  cash  appropriations  out  of  our  county  funds  to  help  them 
in  case  of  need  and  sickness,  which  I  do  not  think  is  ju-^t  toward  our  taxpayers. 
I  think  that  should  come  direct  from  the  State  funds  as  al)ove  suggested  to  you.  There 
is  no  need  of  an  Indian  being  in  want  here  if  he  is  able  to  work.  There  is  plenty  of 
work  for  them  of  all  kinds  and  wages  are  as  good  for  them  as  is  paid  w^hite  labor,  but  the 
habit  of  our  Indians  is  not  to  be  constantly  at  work;  they  keep  at  it  for  a  short  time  and 
then  lay  off  to  eat  up  and  spend  what  they  have  made. 

**To  furnish  a  modern  dwellinu:  for  each  Indian  family  would  certainly  be  a  serious 
financial  mistake.  The  Indians  here  in  Lake  County,  Calif.,  who  are  not  on  reser- 
vations have  no  just  cau«e  for  complaint;  they  can  get  work  at  the  same  pay  tor  anv 
unskilled  labor  on  the  same  ba^is  as  a  white  man.  Labor  is  scarce  and  wages  are  good, 
and  if  they  are  short  of  the  necessities  of  life  it  is  their  own  indolent  habits  to  blame 
for  it.  Still  there  are  isolated  ca  es  where  they  actually  need  help  financially  and  be 
cared  for  otherwise,  which  they  always  receive  l)y  our  supervisors 

"  In  our  mountain  counties  we  have  a  larger  pro  rata  population  of  Indians  than  some 
other  counties  where  there  are  lartre  citie<  and  towns,  like,  for  instance,  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento,  and  for  that  reason  I  think  it  an  injustice  that  they  should  be  cared 
for  by  a  county.     It  should  be  borne  by  the  different  individual  States  preferably, 
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or  ])y  the  Federal  Government.  I  think  it  entirely  unnere^sary,  in  fact,  will  say  it  is 
a  mistake,  for  the  commi  ^ioners  to  deal  differently  with  those  not  on  the  reservations 
than  those  that  are  on  them. 

^*  To  abstract  the  above  opinion,  I  would  say  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  quick 
di'^])atch  of  l)u4ne^s  and  remits  and  for  the  better  service  to  the  Indian*^  who  are 
certainly  entitled  to  much  care  and  attention  from  the  State  and  Government  that: 

'*  Preferablv  let  each  State  handle  its  own  Indian  que-tion:  they  are  better  qualified 
to  attend  to  them  more  economically,  quicker,  and  secure  better  and  more  satisfactory 
re-ults. 

*'  Do  away  with  the  field  matron  and  have  an  Indian  ap:ent  for  each  county,  he  to  be 
elected  by  county  vote  and  not  to  be  appointed  by  commissioners  or  board  of  super- 
visors; let  him  have  an  annual  salary,  hold  office  for  four  years,  get  away  from  graft, 
political  pull,  and  get  down  to  business  for  the  benefit  of  ihe  Indians  and  welfare  of 
the  taxpayer. 

"  Let  those  who  will  not  live  on  reservations  care  for  themselves  except  in  rare  ex- 
ceptional case-j.  The  county  physican  looks  after  them  as  at  present  in  our  county 
hospital. 

'*As  for  their  education,  the  State  is  doing  that  at  present. 

"Under  present  methods  the  Indian  question  is  entirely  too  expensive  for  the 
results  obtained. 

''Trusting  the  above  will  meet  with  your  approval,  and  if  there  is  any  other  point 
that  I  could  enlighten  you  on  the  subject  let  me  know." 

Dr.  Sherman  T.  White,  superintendent  Shasta  County  Hospital: 

"Indians  are  admitted  to  county  hospital  and  other  institutions;  tuberculosis  is 
quite  prevalent;  trachoma  not  much;  otner  health  conditions  as  good  as  their  white 
neighbors;  about  1,100  to  1,500  nonreservation  Indians  in  Shasta  County;  no  organ- 
ized social  service  efforts  to  help  Indians.  Both  Federal  Government  and  State 
should  care  for  Indians. 

"Shasta  County  has  no  Indian  reservation  and  all  live  either  on  their  own  lands 
or  rented  places.  We  admit  Indians  to  our  county  hospital  the  same  as  we  do  white 
people.  In  fact,  if  one  is  sick  and  has  no  visible  means  of  support  and  has  no  place 
to  go,  we  admit  any  person  regardless  of  sex  or  color. 

"The  general  healtn  of  our  Indians  is  on  a  par  with  our  white  people,  except  tuber- 
culosis is  more  prevalent  amone:  them  than  among  whites.  We  have  from  1,100  to 
1,150  Indians  in  our  county,  and  in  my  opinion  both  Federal  Government  and  State 
should  care  for  these  Indians,  and  as  soon  as  possible  make  citizens  of  them.  To  do 
this,  I  would  advise  that  physicians  be  furnished  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
that  a  field  matron  or  matrons^ be  furnished,  instructing  them  in  better  ways  of  living 
with  more  sanitary  surroundings  than  they  have;  show  them  in  their  own  homes  the 
way  to  live,  to  keep  house,  and  to  keep  their  health.  In  case  of  illness  furnish  them 
with  nurse  or  nurses;  physicians,  ana  field  matrons,  plus  their  property  interests, 
should  be  cared  for  by  tne  Federal  Government. 

"The  county  should  give  them  their  education,  grammar,  and  high  schools;  and 
in  case  any  of  them  should  be  too  sick  to  be  cared  for  at  home  the  county  should 
admit  such  to  the  county  hospital. 

"It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  Indian  that  as  soon  as  he  is  able  and  fit  to  care 
for  himself  he  will  be  made  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America.  This  education 
can  be  done  in  from  15  to  25  years  with  the  Indians  we  have  in  our  county.  The 
nurses  and  field  matrons  should  constantly  and  continually  impress  Indians  that  they 
will  soon  become  citizens  and  that  they  must  be  honest  and  industrious;  that  they 
will  soon  be  expected  to  care  for  themselves,  and  that  the  Government  will  not  aid 
them  any  longer." 

Dr.  E.  M.  Fine,  Del  Norte  County,  physician: 

"Indians  are  admitted  to  county  hospital,  poorhouse,  and  other  county  institutions; 
but  county  usually  gives  them  an  allowance  and  they  stay  elsewhere;  tuberculosis  is 
more  })revalent  among  the  Indians  than  others;  trachoma  is  confined  to  Indians;  no 
organized  social  service  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Indians. 

"I  think  the  Federal  Government  best  to  take  care  of  work  among  the  Indians,  but 
the  Government  is  more  familiar  by  past  experience  and  could  improve  on  past  ex- 
perience." 

Dr.  William  L.  Hood,  Tuolumne  County,  physician: 

"Indians  are  admitted  to  county  hospital  and  other  institutions;  tuberculosis  com- 
mon; trachoma  rare;  there  is  some  organized  social  service  efforts  deing  made  in  the 
community  in  behalf  of  the  Indiana. 

"Neither  the  State  nor  Government  should  take  full  care  of  nonreservation  Indians. 
If  an  Indian  elects  to  live  on  the  reservation,  he  is  a  ward  of  the  Government.  If 
he  does  not,  he  should  take  care  of  himself,  as  they  do  in  Tuolumne  County." 
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Dr.  O.  T.  Schulze,  health  officer,  Napa  County: 

"If  Indians  are  residents  of  the  county  they  are  admitted  to  county  hospital  and 
other  institutions;  general  health  conditions  are  good;  no  organized  social  service 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Indians. 

"There  is  no  Indian  problem  in  this  county.  The  few  Indians  are  well  and  con- 
tented.    I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  offer  any  suggestions." 

Dr.  G.  S.  Scott,  Maricopa  County,  physician: 

"Indians  are  admitted  to  county  hospital  and  other  institutions;  general  health 
conditions  are  good. 

"There  are  no  more  than  25  or  30  (excepting  in  Yosemite)  pure-blood  Indians  m 
the  county  but  many  half  breeds;  there  are  no  social  service  efforts  being  made  in 
behalf  of  the  Indians.  State  and  county  cooperation  would  guarantee  to  the  Indians 
the  best  protection  of  his  interest." 

Dr.  L.  L.  Thompson,  Butte  County  health  oflftcer: 

"Indians  are  admitted  to  county  hospital  and  other  institutions;  tuberculosis  and 
trachoma  are  almost  unknown  among  the  Indians  here;  organized  social  service 
efforts  are  being  made  for  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Chico. 

"I  believe  State  and  Federal  Government  should  share  this  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers." 

Dr.  G.  W.  Desrosier,  Colusa  County,  physician: 

"Indians  are  admitted  to  county  hospital  and  other  institutions;  general  health 
conditions  very  good  except  tuberculosis  is  quite  prevalent;  no  organized  social 
service  efforts  are  being  made  for  the  Indians. 

"The  Indians  in  this  county  work  out  on  the  farms.  Those  unable  to  work  have 
been  cared  for  by  the  county.  If  there  is  any  change,  I  think  the  Federal  Government 
would  take  better  care  of  them." 

Dr.  O.  A.  Eckhardt,  Sierra  County,  physician:  ,  ,      ,  . 

"Indians  are  admitted  to  county  hospital  and  other  institutions;  general  healtn 
conditions  good;  no  cases  of  tuberculosis  or  trachoma  have  been  reported  to  the  county 
physician;  about  25  Indians  are  working  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  (Sierra 
Valley)  during  the  summer;  most  of  them  go  to  Reno,  Nev.,  for  the  winter;  no  organ- 
ized social  service  efforts  are  made  in  behalf  of  the  Indians.  ^^ 

"The  Federal  Government  should  take  care  of  the  Indians." 

Dr.  S.  H.  Rantz,  Eldorado  County,  physician:  ...  .  x,     ^.x.  - 

"Indians  are  admitted  to  county  hospital  and  other  institutions;  general  healtn  is 
fair;  there  are  more  or  less  tuberculosis  and  trachoma;  no  organized  social  service 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Indians.  ,,      ,     ,„  .,.,..    r     *u  t 

"I  believe  the  Federal  Government  should  take  full  responsibility  for  the  care  of 

the  Indians." 

Dr.  B.  J.  Laswell,  Pluma^s  County,  physician:  ...  ,.        i     •         i 

■'Indians  are  almitted  to  countv  hospital  and  other  institutions;  tuberculosis  and 

trachoma  are  quite  common;  no  organized  social  service  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 

"California  Indians  should  be  cared  for  by  both  State  and  Government. " 

Dr.  Ernest  E.  Thompson,  Tehama  (^ounty,  physician: 

*'  Indians  are  admitted  to  county  hospital  and  other  institutions;  very  little  tuber- 
culosis and  trachoma;  no  organized  social  service  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Indians. 

"The  State  and  Government  should  cooperate  in  the  care  of  the  Indians. 

Dr.  F.  O.  Pryor,  Sonoma  County,  physician:  ,      ^      .      .^  ^.         ,  .    ,.      . 

"Indians  are  admitted  to  county  hospital  and  other  institutions;  has  no  intimate 
knowledge  of  health  conditions  but  thinks  there  is  considerab  e  tuberculosis  and 
little  trachoma;  there  is  no  organized  social  service  efforts  made  m  behalf  of  the 

Indians."  .  , 

Dr.  J.  L.  Butin,  Madera  (^ounty,  physician: 

"Indians  are  admitted  to  county  hospital  and  poorhouse;  some  Im  lans  have  land 

and  personal  property  and  pay  taxes;  some  have  tuberculosis;  verv  little  organized 

social  service  efforts  are  being  made  in  behalf  of  Indians  and  not  along  lines  to  give 

^'^^believe  the  Government  would  get  best  results  in  the  care  of  Indians.  If  prop- 
erly dealt  with,  I  am  sure  much  improvement  could  be  made." 

l)r    W   J    Blovins,  Yolo  County,  physician:  ,  ,      i.u         i-*- 

"Indians  are  admitted  to  county  hospital  and  poorhouse;  general  health  conditions 
are  eood'  no  organized  social  service  efforts  are  being  ma^le  to  help  the  Indians. 

"Our  Indian.^  are  all  able  to  work,  and  there  is  plentv  of  work  for  them.  They 
earn  good  wages  and  do  not  need  any  .assistance  from  tfie  State  or  Government. 

"If  thev  had  assistance  from  the  h^tate  or  Government,  it  would  only  encourage 
them  to  idle  away  their  time.  We  are  glad  to  have  their  service,  and  pay  them  for 
it   and  the  county  will  take  care  of  anyone  who  is  sick  and  without  funds. 
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Keport  of  the  Special  Agent  for  California  Indians  to  the  Commissioner 

OF  Indian  Affairs. 

March  21,  1906. 
lion.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washing  ton  J  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  the  matter  of  the  condition  of  the  California  Indians,  I  have  the  honor  to 
report  as  follows:  The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  30,  1905,  contained  the  following 
provision: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  investigate,  through  an 
inspector  or  otherwise,  existing  conditions  of  the  California  Indians,  and  to  report  to 
Congress  at  the  next  session  some  plan  to  improve  the  same.'* 

Pursuant  to  the  said  provision  the  undersigned  was  duly  appointed  to  make  the 
investigation.  The  letter  of  instructions  was  received  on  the  Gth  day  of  August,  1905. 
Two  days  later  the  actual  work  in  the  field  began  and  has  been  prosecuted  uninter- 
ruptedly to  the  Sth  of  March. 

The  work  necessary  to  secure  complete  and  accurate  data  has  proved  to  be  much 
greater  than  was  anticipated,  and  has  required  the  services  of  your  special  agent  prac- 
tically day  and  night  during  the  whole  time.  About  December  25,  1905,  your  special 
agent  received  further  instructions  to  investigate  conditions  pertaining  to  the  southern 
California  reservations,  a  duty  which  was  duly  performed.  As  there  are  marked  dif- 
ferences in  the  situation  there  and  in  northern  California,  the  northern  and  southern 
fields  will  be  taken  up  separately  in  the  order  of  official  instructions. 

Your  special  agent  has  visited  and  personally  inspected  almost  every  Indian  settle- 
ment between  the  Oregon  line  and  the  Mexican  border,  and  has  used  every  effort  to 
make  hie  inquiry  complete  and  exhaustive. 

California  has  57  counties,  50  of  which  have  Indian  settlements.  It  has  required  a 
little  less  than  12,000  miles'  travel  to  visit  these  settlements,  and  as  most  of  them  are 
not  near  railroad  lines,  it  proved  impossible  to  hurry  the  inquiry  beyond  the  speed 
of  a  horse. 

The  act  of  Congress  which  provides  for  this  investigation  requires  a  report  at  the 
present  session.  This  allows  less  than  three  days  per  county,  and  some  of  the  counties 
have  hundreds  of  Indians.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  time  was  not  available 
to  make  a  hut  to  hut  canvass,  as  that  seems  the  best  way  to  insure  complete  accuracy. 

Your  special  agent  has  made  a  family  census  of  the  Indians  north  of  Tehachapi, 
which  he  believes  to  be  as  complete  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Working 
under  a  great  pressure  as  to  time  and  being  of  necessity  dependent  upon  third  persons 
in  a  large  measure  for  information,  it  is  not  expected  that  every  Indian  in  the  State  has 
been  enumerated. 

Your  special  agent  finds  an  Indian  population  in  California  of  g,  little  more  than 
17,000,  01  which  5,200  are  reported  as  living  upon  reservations.  Thirty-five  hundred 
of  these  are  in  southern  California.  There  is  thus  a  nonreservation  population  of  about 
11,800.  Your  special  agent  has  examined  their  situation  and  can  not  see  that  their 
condition  is  such  as  to  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  either  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  to  the  people  of  California.  The  Indian  population  of  California 
a  century  ago  can  not  be  stated  accurately,  as  data  for  an  accurate  estimate  are  wanting. 
The  census  estimate  of  1850  was  100,000.  The  estimates  for  1800  vary  all  the  way  from 
100,000  to  750,000.     No  well-informed  person  estimates  less  than  150,000. 

Dr.  Hart  Merriam,  of  the  Biological  Survey,  whose  opportunities  for  examination 
have  been  exceptional,  estimates  260,000.  Every  locality  has  its  tale  of  hundreds  of 
Indians  50  or  even  30  years  ago,  where  there  is  one  now,  and  making  due  allowance 
for  exaggeration,  your  special  agent  is  inclined  to  believe  Dr.  Merriam's  estimate  well 
founded.  A  decrease  in  the  Indian  population  of  94  per  cent  in  a  single  century, 
and  mostly  within  40  or  50  years,  is  certainly  exceptional  and  would  seem  to  be  a  fact 
in  which  we  can  neither  take  pride  nor  escape  responsibility. 

In  order  to  understand  the  present  state  of  affairs,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  go 
somewhat  briefly  into  the  history  of  Indian  matters  in  this  State.  California  is  a  very 
attractive  land  to  us  to-day,  and  it  was  equally  attractive  to  our  aboriginal  prede- 
cessors. The  food  supply  was  abundant  and  the  population  probably  larger  than  all 
of  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  There  was  also  a  conglomeration  of  Indian  races. 
More  than  200  more  or  less  distinct  dialects  were  spoken,  classified  by  ethnologists  into 
22  or  23  distinct  linguistic  stocks,  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  the  Chippewas  are 
from  the  Sioux,  or  the  Iroquois  from  the  Narragansetts.  Two  of  these  distinct  stocks 
disappeared  prior  to  the  American  occupation,  and  one  other  is  now  confined  to  Oregon. 
Representatives  of  all  of  the  remaining  stocks  survive  to  this  day,  as  shown  in  the 
census  schedule  accompanying  this  report.  The  different  stocks  are  almost  without 
exception  antagonistic  and  were  formerly  in  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare.    The  Cali- 
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fornia  Indians  were  not  very  warlike,  and  their  wars  were  very  small  affairs  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  Indians  of  the  plains.  Indians  speaking  dialects  of  the  same 
stock  were  usually  friendly.  Each  California  village  was  independent  of  all  others, 
and  there  seem  to  have  been  but  little  idea  of  tribal  organization. 

The  mission  period  began  in  1769  and  ended  with  the  secularization  of  the  missions 
by  the  Mexican  Government  in  1834.  The  region  covered  by  the  missions  extended 
from  the  Mexican  line  to  Santa  Rosa,  and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  The  completion  of  the  great  work  done  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  in  civilizing 
the  Indians  was  not  allowed  by  the  Mexican  Government.  The  Indians  had  com- 
plained bitterly  of  their  state  of  dependence,  and  yet  when  the  dependence  ceased 
they  proved  utterly  unable  to  maintain  themselves.  Upon  the  spoliation  of  the 
missions,  a  scramble  took  place  for  lands,  and  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  reserve 
some  land  for  the  Indians,  w^hich  proved  ineffective. 

In  the  year  before  the  secularization,  1834,  the  mission  records  showed  some  34,000 
converts  in  the  mission  strip.  There  were  probably  some  unconverted  Indians 
termed  gentiles.  Only  about  3,000  descendants  of  these  mission  Indians  are  alive 
to-day.  Most  of  the  decrease  is  understood  to  have  taken  place  between  1834  and 
1849.  A  few  of  the  Indians  who  had  come  from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  returned 
there.  In  southern  California  those  who  were  able  to  return  to  the  mountains  thus 
saved  themselves  from  extinction,  but  the  great  body  of  the  mission  Indians  undoubt- 
edly perished  where  they  had  lived.  Most  of  them  died  during  the  Mexican  period, 
ana  not  under  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  which  ceded  California  to  the  United  States, 
guaranteed  Mexican  land  titles  in  the  ceded  territory  as  they  stood  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer.  Under  Spanish  and  Mexican  law  Indians  had  certain  rights  to  the  lands 
they  occupied  and  could  not  legally  be  evicted  from  them.  It  would  seem  that  this 
right  was  an  interest  in  land  and  one  entitled  to  protection  under  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 

The  act  of  Congress  which  provided  for  the  settlement  of  the  titles  to  Spanish  and 
Mexican  grants  imposed  upon  the  commission  appointed  to  make  the  settlement  the 
duty  of  first  setting  apart  for  Indian  use  all  lands  occupied  by  them.  It  niay  there- 
fore be  assumed  that  Congress  considered  that  the  Indians  had  substantial  rights. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  investigate  and  confirm  the  Indian  title  wherever 
Indians  occupied  lands  included  within  the  limits  of  a  Spanish  or  Mexican  grant. 

Your  special  agent  has  found  but  two  cases  out  of  several  hundred  grants  where 
this  was  done,  Pauma  and  Santa  Ynez,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  terms  of  the  settle- 
ment were  so  uncertain  that  an  action  is  now  pending  in  the  State  courts  in  regard 
to  it.  The  new  owners  of  the  Spanish  grants  had  to  rely  upon  the  Spanish  law  to  sus- 
tain the  validity  of  their  titles,  but  were  prompt  to  appeal  to  the  American  law  to 
evict  the  Indians,  something  they  could  not  legally  do  under  the  terms  of  their  grants. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Indians  were  evicted,  the  most  recent  instance  being 

Warner's  Ranch.  ^..1,0.       •  v 

Four-fifths  of  the  California  Indians,  however,  were  not  affected  by  Spanish  grants, 
nor  did  they  come  under  Spanish  or  Mexican  influence,  and  their  undoing  began  with 
the  great  gold  excitement  of  1849.  When  the  United  States  came  into  full  legal 
ownership  of  California  in  1848,  the  Spanish  or  Mexican  laws  relating  to  Indians  were 
not  adopted,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  adopted 
toward  its  new  Indian  wards  in  all  the  ceded  territory  was  exactly  the  same  as  every- 
where else  The  Indian  ideas  of  land  ownership  are  radically  different  from  ours. 
Our  Government  has  never  acknowledged  that  the  Indians  owned  their  lands  in  fee 
simple  and  in  view  of  the  Indian  idea  of  land  ownership,  this  is  correct.  But  the 
United  States  has  always  recognized,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  Indians 
have  a  right  to  occupy  the  land,  which  right  is  termed  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy, 
a  rio'ht  which  can  be  canceled  only  by  mutual  agreement.  All  Indian  lands  in  the 
United  States,  except  in  a  portion  of  California,  have  been  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  acquired  only  by  payment  therefor  Even  the  lands 
ceded  by  the  Sioux  after  the  great  outbreak  were  paid  for.  The  Indian  right  of  occu- 
pancy was  in  the  beginning  recognized  in  California.  The  Government  sent  out  a 
commission  which  made  treaties  with  nearly  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  State.  Six- 
teen treaties  were  negotiated  in  northern  California  and  two  in  southern  Calitornia. 
These  treaties  were  all  very  similar  in  text.  The  Indians  agreed  to  cede  their  lands 
to  the  United  States  and  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  accept  certain  reservations  described 
bv  metes  and  bounds  in  the  treaties.  The  Government  agreed  to  reserve  forever  for 
Indian  use  the  lands  described  in  the  treaties,  and  to  pay  a  certain  specified  price, 
pavable  in  a  great  variety  of  things,  such  as  provisions,  live  stock,  and  miscellaneous 
goods  The  value  of  the  goods  thus  promised  the  Indians  in  northern  California  was 
about  $1  500  000,  and  the  land  reserved  was  about  5,500,000  acres,  worth  at  the  Gov- 
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ernment  price  of  $1.25  per  acre,  about  $7,000,000.  In  southern  California  the  goods 
promised  were  worth  about  $300,000,  and  about  2,000,000  acres  of  land  was  reserved, 
worth,  at  $1.25  per  acre,  about  $2,500,000.  Some  of  these  reservations  were  laid  out 
in  the  mining  districts  and  were  strongly  opposed  by  the  miners.  At  that  time,  in 
1851,  Indian  treaties  were  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  As  California  had 
gathered  men  of  influence  from  all  over  the  land,  the  miners'  protest  carried  such 
weight  that  the  Senate  rejected  not  only  those  treaties  that  affected  the  mining  dis- 
tricts, but  all  the  treaties.  N  o  effort  seems  ever  to  have  been  made  to  make  new  treaties, 
or  in  any  way  to  acquire  the  Indian  title  from  that  day  to  this,  nor  have  the  California 
Indians  ever  received  one  cent  for  their  rights  in  the  lands  which  they  have  lost. 

The  Osages,  Cherokees,  and  other  eastern  tribes  have  received  millions  for  precisely 
the  same  rights  in  land,  not  nearly  so  valuable,  and  no  reason  has  been  advanced  why 
the  California  Indians  alone  of  all  the  Indians  of  America  should  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  their  lands,  except  that  as  Spain  did  not  acknowledge  the  land  rights  of  any 
Indians  who  had  not  accepted  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  as  we  have 
come  into  the  Spanish  title  through  Mexico,  therefore  the  United  States  is  not  bound 
to  acknowledge  the  land  rights,  though  why  the  Indians  should  be  bound  by  the 
laws  of  Spain  now,  when  they  never  were  during  the  period  of  Spanish  dominion,  is 
inexplicaole  to  your  special  agent.  The  United  States  has,  however,  already  acknowl- 
edged the  Indian  right  of  occupancy  of  nine-tenths  of  the  Indians  of  the  territory  ceded 
by  Mexico,  and  the  Supreme  Court  seems  to  have  settled  the  status  for  all  the  Indians 
in  the  said  territory  in  the  Pueblo  cases.  Moreover,  the  laws  of  Spain  as  to  Indian  land 
rights  in  the  territory  acquired  via  Mexico  were  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  territory 
of  Louisiana  in  the  lands  acquired  from  Spain  via  France.  The  laws  of  France  as  to 
Indian  lands  in  America  did  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  Spain,  or  for  that  matter 
of  England,  though  the  English  colonists  early  discovered  the  practical  advantages  of 
buying  the  Indian  rights.  Just  why  this  comparatively  small  band  of  Indians  in 
California  should  be  selected  as  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  to  be  deprived  of 
their  land  rights  is  still  unexplained.  The  Indians  did  not  understand  the  intricacies 
of  our  Governmental  system,  or  the  meaning  of  senatorial  ratification  of  a  treaty.  The 
Indians  certainly  understood  that  they  had  made  a  solemn  agreement  with  the  United 
States;  and  that  they  had  sold  their  lands  for  a  price.  The  Government  has  taken 
their  lands  and  their  reservations  and  paid  nothing,  and  from  an  Indian  standpoint 
this  constitutes  a  deliberate  breach  of  faith  without  palliation  or  excuse. 

The  consequences  of  this  violation  of  faith  have  oeen  disastrous  to  the  Indians. 
The  reservation  system  of  today  is  an  evil  which  we  trust  will  be  eliminated  in  time, 
but  which  had  the  merit  of  protecting  the  Indians  from  the  first  fierce  on-rush  of  a 
frontier  population.  Deprived  of  such  protection  in  California,  the  Indians  were  at  a 
serious  disadvantage,  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  legal  way  in 
which  an  Indian  could  acquire  title  to  the  land  he  occupied.  For  nearly  40  years 
after  the  American  conquest  of  California,  that  is  from  1846  to  1884,  an  Indian  could 
not  acquire  land  under  the  Federal  land  laws.  He  was  not  a  citizen  and  therefore 
could  not  take  up  land.  He  was  not  an  alien  and  therefore  he  could  not  be  naturalized 
and  become  a  citizen.  Hence  the  settlers  had  what  might  be  termed  a  ''cinch"  on 
the  Indian,  and  by  the  time  the  Indian  allotment  act  was  passed  in  1887,  there  was 
no  land  left  to  allot,  except  in  the  extreme  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  State. 
Something  concerning  Indian  allotments  will  be  said  hereafter  in  this  report. 

In  1849,  the  great  gold  rush  began.  Within  a  year  or  two  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  State  was  overrun  by  probably  200,000  miners.  They  were  mostly  men  of  the 
strongest  and  most  vigorous  type,  well  armed  and  masterful.  A  majority  of  them  had 
inherited  the  prejudices  and  the  stories  of  200  years  of  border  warfare  with  the  Indians. 
A  large  number  of  the  Argonauts  had  come  overland  and  had  had  desperate  conflicts 
with  the  warlike  Indians  of  the  plains.  They  were,  therefore,  in  no  mood  to  acknowl- 
edge that  Indians  had  any  rights  whatever,  and  as  a  rule  acted  consistently  upon  this 
theory.  Opposed  to  the  miners  was  a  practically  defenseless  people  (they  had  no 
fire-arms),  and  the  entire  Indian  population  of  the  mining  regions  could  not  have 
mustered  30,000  warriors.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  one  of  the 
most  shameful  chapters  of  American  history  ensued.  Among  the  Argonauts  there 
were  some  desperate  characters,  who  were  as  willing  to  commit  an  outrage  upon  an 
Indian  as  upon  any  one  else.  The  Indians  would  retaliate  in  the  aboriginal  fashion 
by  killing  tne  first  white  man  they  met.  Then  followed  swift  and  sure  retribution. 
The  miners  would  organize  and  the  offending  village  would  be  "wiped  out. "  Some- 
times, especially  east  of  the  Sierras,  conflict  would  arise  from  attacks  upon  caravans. 
The  most  frequent  cause  of  these  conflicts  was  the  accusation  that  the  Indians  had 
stolen  stock. 

The  accusation  was  not  always  proved,  but  the  nearest  band  of  Indians  usually 
suffered  for  it.    Sometimes  the  charge  was  well  founded  and  the  Indians  had  made 
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away  with  the  stock.  The  Indians  had  no  conception  of  private  ownership  of  domestic 
animals  or  of  private  ownership  of  food  and  did  not  realize  at  first  that  different  rules 
prevailed  among  the  whites.  In  time  the  Indians  learned  to  let  the  white  man  s 
effects  alone,  and  the  miners  began  to  understand  the  comparatively  harmless  char- 
acter of  the  California  Indian.  i.     t   j- 

The  modus  operandi  of  these  affairs  was  very  much  the  same.  The  Indian  camp 
would  be  surrounded  and  rushed,  usually  at  dawn,  and  men  in  ambush  would  shoot 
everv  Indian  that  appeared. 

At  first  few  were  spared,  but  as  no  one  wished  to  kill  the  children,  they  were  usually 
sold  into  slavery.     Quite  a  number  of  raids  are  reported,  especially  into  the  coast 
range,  their  sole  object,  it  seems,  having  been  to  secure  slaves.     Some  Indians  are 
reported  to  have  been  so  held  even  after  the  legal  extinction  of  slavery  m  the  L  nited 
States      More  than  100  of  these  affairs  between  whites  and  Indians  have  been  reported, 
and  there  is  scarecelv  a  locality  from  Yuma  to  Yontocket  that  has  not  its  story  of  an 
Indian  "ba^ttle."     If  all  the  stories  told  could  be  believed,  they  would  indicate  that 
more  than  15,000  Indians  were  killed  in  these  affairs,  but  the  suspicion  is  str^^ng  that 
the  w-hite  participants  in  telling  the  tale  afterwards  may  have  exaggerated  the  number 
of  Indians  involved  as  thev  did  the  dangerous  character  of  the  clubs  and  bows  arid 
arrows  which  constituted  about  the  only  weapons  the  Indians  at  that  time  possessed. 
This  state  of  affairs  was  not  whollv  unknown  to  the  National  Government.     At  tirst 
there  were  Government  agents  who  made  due  reports  to  headquarters,  and  one  ot 
them  issued  a  strong  appeal  to  the  people  of  (California,  but  the  agents  were  soon  leg- 
islated out  of  office,  and  thereafter  the  Federal  Government  had  little  knowledge  ot 
the  (California  Indians.     The  State  Government  also  disclaimed  any  responsibility 
for  them.     An  Indian  could  not  sue  in  the  State  courts  and  his  evidence  was  not  ad- 
missible in  a  court  of  justice  until  1872.     As  might  be  expected  the  Indian  ^pirU  was 
soon  crushed,  and  no  Indian  now  dreams  of  attempting  to  protect^  his  own  nghts  m 
anv  way     There  are  no  legal  discriminations  to-day  against  the  Indians  m  <  alilornia, 
but  the  temper  of  white  juries  in  many  counties  is  such  that  an  Indian  can  seldom 

°  One  noticeable  effect  of  the  white  settlement  of  California  has  been  the  intToduction 
of  many  diseases  theretofore  unknown  to  Indians,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  they 
are  not  free  to  this  day.  Smallpox  has  been  very  destructive  to  them  m  the  past 
and  tuberculosis  is  preyalent  among  them  now.  Thousands  of  Indians  have  died  o) 
all  sorts  of  these  imported  diseases,  and  the  sanitary  and  other  conditions  under  which 
Indians  live,  and  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter,  are  such  that  death  usually  fol- 
lows closely  upon  the  attack  of  disease.  .  . 

Another  feature  of  civilization  unknown  among  Indians  prior  to  their  acquaintance 
with  the  white  race  is  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  as  the  thirst  for  liquor  seems 
innate  among  Indians  the  problem  of  handling  the  liquor  traffic  among  them  is  ditti- 

^"The  State  of  California  has  an  excellent  law  against  selling  liquor  to  Indiana,  which 
law  is  enforced  in  some  counties  and  disregarded  in  others.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
hi  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  o!  the  United  States  ha?  removed  practically 
all  the  Indiana  in  northern  California  from  the  scope  ot  the  Federal  laws      A  large 
increase  in  open  liquor  selling  is  noticed,  and  the  remnants  of  some  bands  s,>«.m  to 
be  tn  ng  to  Irink  tkemselvea  to  death  before  the  law  la  changed      It  is  a  r.l<-a-^ur,>  to 
find  that  8  majority  of  the  California  Indians  are  sober.     The  Indians  wlio  n,re  ad- 
dkted  to  liquor  ar/apt  to  hang  around  the  towns,  and  thus  fill  a  much  larger  nlace 
in  the  public  eye  than  the  sober  Indians  who  usually  stay  at  home  ami  are  seldom 
seen      If  a  recommendation  upon  this  subject  is  allowable,  your  special  agent  would 
elrnestlv  recommend  that  the  act  be  amended  so  as  to  meet  the  suggestions  raised 
bvTeSunreme  Court     It  may  also  be  feasible  to  provide  for  the  summaiy  cancella- 
tion of  Srrdera"  liquor  license  when  the  holder  thereof  shall  be  convicted  o   the 
offense  of  staling  liquor  to  Indians,  in  any  court  of  United  States  or  oi  any  State  or 
TerrTtory      It  is  not  expected  that  this  would  put  an  end  to  illicit  iquor  «t>ll{nK.  '"'t 
it  would  tend  to  throw  the  traffic  out  of  the  hands  of  the  saloon-keepers  who  have 
Lnds  on  juries  and  political  influence,  into  the  hands  of  go-betweens  who  are  not 
St  Z  c  rciimstanced.    It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  a  majority  ot  the  California  saloon- 
TeepSlS:  the  ia^ri>»t  there  are  usually  one  or  two  in  eacli  locality  who  are  willing 

*°Ru't^nei!hif  the  open  slaughter  of  the  California  Indians  in  the  period  ot'  ''war" 
nor  he  rava^s  of  dsease,  nor  the  effects  of  drunkenness,  considerable  a^  they  all 
are  can'^xpfafnth  tremendous  decrease  of  94  ner  cent  in  the  number  ot  \ft"rn,a 
Indians  in  but  a  little  over  one  generation.  We  are  so  familiar  with  the  idea  that 
he  Indian  race  is  fading  away  blfo're  our  own  that  incpurj^  is  seldoni  made  into  the 
?eta  Is  of  the  process  by^hic^  we  fade  them.     In  the  case  of  th,-  Cahu.rnia  Indians, 
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the  most  potent  factor  has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  your  special  agent,  the  gradual 
and  sure  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  the  progressive  absorption  of  the  Indian's 
every  means  of  existence.  Perhaps  this  requires  some  explanation.  In  aboriginal 
days  the  California  Indians  were  more  nearly  sedentary  than  any  other  Indians  of 
the  United  States,  other  than  the  Pueblo  Indians.  Each  tribe  was  restricted  within  nar- 
row limits.  Usuall  V  each  band  had  a  strip  of  territor^^  reaching  from  the  mountain  tops 
down  to  some  fish-lJearing  streamer  the  ocean,  and  they  seldom  or  never  went  beyond 
these  limits.  Game  was  a])undant  but  did  not  hold  a  very  great  part  in  their  bill  of 
fare,  as  they  had  no  firearms,  and  were  restricted  to  what  they  could  kill  by  means  of 
bows  and  arrows  and  ])itfalls.  Fish  formed  a  much  greater  share  of  their  diet,  and 
all  the  (California  tribes  were  large  fish  eaters.  Ilardlv  a  band  was  without  its  suorce 
of  fish  supply.  The  Indians  also  made  a  large  use  of  edible  roots.  Grass  seeds  and 
larvae  and  pupae  of  some  insects,  and  also  grasshoppers  were  often  on  the  bill  of  fare, 
and  angle  worms  were  resorted  to  in  times  of  scarcity,  as  they  are  occasionally  to-day. 
The  largest  single  item  in  their  menu  was  composed  of  acorns  and  other  nuts.  The 
Indians  grind  the  acorns,  leach  out  the  bitter  principle,  and  make  various  forms  of 
mush  and  bread,  both  nutritious  and  palatable.  These  sources  of  food  supply  may 
be  averaged  al^out  as  follows:  Acorns  and  other  nuts  35  per  cent,  fish  25  per  cent, 
game  15  per  cent,  roots,  etc.,  20  per  cent;  and  grass  seed  and  miscellaneous  5  per  cent. 
Of  course  the  proportions  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  figures  given 
are  onlv  approximate. 

The  first  effect  of  the  occupation  of  the  land  by  the  miners  was  the  muddying  of 
the  streams  by  the  mining  operations  and  the  killing  or  frightening  away  of  the  game, 
thus  cutting  off  the  Indians'  fish  and  game  supply.  The  mining  population  soon 
needed  gardens,  and  about  the  only  land  suitable  was  that  where  the  edible  roots 
grew.  The  stock  industry  followed  very  soon,  and  even  the  oak  trees  were  fenced 
in  and  forbidden  to  the  Indians,  as  the  acorns  were  needed  for  hogs.  Later  the  area 
of  wheat  came  and  arable  lands  passed  into  private  ownership.  The  Indians  were 
thus  reduced  from  a  state  of  comparative  comfort  to  one  of  destitution.  Very  few 
white  families  would  not  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty  if  they  lost  one-half  or  three- 
quarters  of  their  subsistence,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Indians  suffered.  This 
absorption  of  the  Indian's  means  of  making  his  living  did  not  take  place  simultaneously 
all  over  the  State,  but  everywhere  there  was  the  same  steady,  sure  occupation  by 
whites  of  everything  that  will  yield  a  living  to  a  human  being.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  savage  people  could  at  once  adapt  themselves  to  such  changed  conditions,  or 
that  they  should  at  once  see  the  necessity  or  reason  for  any  change  at  all.  There 
was  little  or  nothing  available  to  take  the  place  of  what  the  Indians  had  lost.  Very 
few  people  in  those  days  wanted  Indian  labor  on  any  terms,  and  there  was  very  little 
work  to  be  done  at  that  time  which  an  Indian  fresh  from  barbarism  was  competent 
to  do.  Generally  speaking,  the  California  Indians  have  been  not  far  from  the  line 
of  destitution  ever  since,  and  few  have  been  able  to  rise  above  their  environment. 

AH  this  could  not  have  occurred  had  the  promises  made  by  the  Government  in  the 
rejected  treaties  been  given  effect  in  any  form,  however  modified.  Why  the  Govern- 
ment never  made  any  f  utlier  attempt  to  require  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy  has  not 
been  stated.  It  is  suspected  that  interested  parties  had  more  influence  at  Washington 
than  the  Indians  did.  The  Indian  Bureau  did,  it  is  true,  attempt  for  a  time  to  protect 
the  Indians  and  several  small  reservations  were  set  aside  by  Executive  order.  Some 
of  these  were  decided  to  be  within  the  limits  of  Spanish  grants  and  thus  not  available 
for  reservations.  Others  were  occupied  by  settlers  who  had  political  influence  enough 
to  have  the  reservations  canceled.  One  or  two  were  abolished  by  act  of  Congress, 
apparently  because  they  contained  timber  which  was  desired  by  some  lumber  con- 
cerns. Only  four  reservations  in  northern  California  were  finally  saved  to  the  Indians. 
The  Hupa  Reservation  and  the  Klamath  strip  became  Indian  land  as  a  result  of  an 
expensive  Indian  war  brought  on  by  encroachments  on  their  lands.  The  Round  Valley 
Reserve  was  confirmed  to  the  Indians  as  a  result  of  similar  trouble  hardly  important 
enough  to  be  called  a  war.  These  two  reservations  have  a  total  population  of  about 
1,550  Indians.  The  Tule  River  Reserve  and  the  reserve  near  Jackson,  formed  sub- 
sequently, have  about  170  Indians.  The  rest  of  the  northern  California  Indians  who 
have  kept  the  peace  and  killed  nobody  have  received  nothing  but  writs  of  eviction . 

At  first,  and  before  the  country  Was  thickly  settled,  if  a  landowner  objected  to  the 
.  presence  of  Indians,  they  could  move  to  some  adjacent  tra(  t,  l)Ut  very  soon  the  land 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  State  w'as  pra'tically  all  taken  up.  Then  as  the  lands 
became  more  valuable  there  was  less  tolerance  of  Indian  occupancy.  Had  it  been 
possible  for  Indians  to  take  up  Government  land,  much  misery  would  have  been 
saved  them.  In  many  instances  the  Indian  arranged  with  some  wliite  friend  to  take 
up  the  land,  upon  the  promise  that  the  Indian  sho\ild  remain  there  as  long  as  he 
desired.    This  promise  was  usually  kept  by  the  white  man  as  long  as  he  lived.    When 
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he  died  his  successors  were  very  apt  to  evict  the  Indian.  Some  of  the  evictions  were 
frorn  Spanish  grants,  and  some  distressing  occurrences  of  this  kind  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia attracted  the  attention  of  Helen  Hunt  .Tackson  and  others,  and  as  a  result  of 
their  agitation  reservations  were  assigned  to  the  Indians  of  southern  California.  Since 
that  time  the  situation  in  southern  California  and  the  problems  arising  there  have 
been  different  from  those  arising  in  northern  California,  and  will  bo  discussed  here- 
after in  this  report. 

At  first  the  Indians  occupied  pretty  fair  land  and  had  usually  neat  little  gardens 
and  orchards,  especially  of  peach  trees.  These  tidy  little  places  would  attract  the 
attention  of  some  frontiersman  who  would  then  file  on  the  place  and  summarily  kick 
the  Indian  out.  Several  hundreds  of  these  cases  have  been  reported.  One  man  still 
in  middle  life  has  been  evic  ted  seven  times  in  this  manner.  It  is  not  strange  that  the 
northern  California  Indians  have  ceased  to  try  to  have  gardens,  when  any  appearance 
•of  thrift  is  warrant  for  their  ejection  from  the  premises.  Indeed,  most  of  them  at  the 
present  time  are  living  on  land  where,  for  lac  k  of  water  or  w^orthlessness  of  the  soil, 
gardens  are  impossible.  Most  of  the  Indians  have  now*  been  crowded  out  of  anything 
like  good  soil  and  are  found  in  waste  places  not  having  value  enough  to  attrac  t  anyone 
else.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  an  evicted  Indian  to  find  any  place  of  refuge, 
except  in  other  Indian  settlements  already  overc  rowded. 

The  Indian  allotment  act  did  not  come  in  time  to  be  of  much  use  to  the  greater 
numl)er  of  California  Indians,  though  its  value  has  been  great  in  the  northern  and  east- 
ern parts  of  the  State,  notwithstanding  some  defects  in  the  applic  ation.  There  have 
been  issued  in  California  2,058  Indian  allotments,  of  which  201  have  been  c  anceled 
for  one  cause  or  another,  leaving  1,797  now  valid  and  outstanding.  Of  these  1,797 
^allotments  now  outstanding,  1,439  are  in  the  counties  of  Modoc,  Lassen,  Plumas, 
Shasta,  and  Siskiyou  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  State,  leaving  but  358  for  the 
rest  of  the  State.  Every  alloting  agent  sent  out  by  the  department  seems  to  have 
visited  this  corner  of  the  State  and  hardly  any  other.  Two  or  three  visited  Humboldt 
County,  and  one  is  reported  in  the  southern  Sierras,  but  almost  their  entire  attention 
seems  to  have  been  concentrated  on  this  one  section  of  the  State. 

The  allotting  agents  first  sent  out  were  from  the  East,  and  to  them  California  condi- 
tions were  an  insolvable  enigma.  Some  seem  to  have  come  expecting  a  soft  snap. 
When  it  became  evident  that  allotting  the  lands  to  Indians  required  arciuous  labor  in 
the  mountains  in  all  sorts  of  weather  (there  is  a  suspicion  that  some  of  them  clid  not 
know  how  to  run  a  section  line),  they  preferred  the  much  easier  plan  of  making  the 
allotments  from  the  map. 

The  Golden  State  is  widely  known  as  a  land  of  fruit  and  flowers  and  mild  climate. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  well  Understood  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  State  of 
•California,  larger  than  most  Eastern  States,  has  a  severe  winter  climate  with  heavy 
snow  falls,  ancl  that  there  are  also  extensive  deserts.  The  allotments  referred  to  are 
in  this  portion  of  the  State.  Over  300  allotments  are  absolute  desert,  being  sagebrush 
plains  without  water  or  the  hope  of  water.  Six  hundred  more  allotments  are  located  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  where  the  land,  or  rather  rocks,  incline  up  at  an  angle 
45  degrees  or  more,  and  the  snowfalls  often  30  or  40  feet  deep  and  lies  from  October 
to  June.  It  woulcl  seem  that  even  a  special  agent  from  the  Atlantic  littoral  ought  to 
have  known  better  than  to  allot  either  kind  of  land  to  anyone  for  a  home,  and  yet 
that  is  just  what  was  done.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  allotments  in  that  section 
are  absolutely  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Indians  have 
been  unable  to  do  anything  with  them.  The  small  number  of  allotments  which  are 
fit  to  live  upon  have  been  the  salvation  of  the  Indians  there,  and  the  distress,  disease, 
and  death  which  follows  in  the  wake  of  eviction  has  been  unknown  among  them. 
If  the  allotment  act  had  nothing  more  to  its  credit  than  the  saving  of  these  Indians, 
its  enactment  would  be  justified.  This,  however,  does  not  help  those  Indians  who 
have  received  the  worthless  allotments.  The  present  allotting  agents  in  the  field  are 
competent,  but  they  can  not  create  land  or  undo  the  mistakes  of  their  predecessors. 
The  desert  allotments  have  some  scanty  pasturage  and  could  probably  be  sold  to  sheep 
or  goat  men.  Five  acres  of  good  land  with  water  (land  without  water  is  worth  very 
little),  is  worth  more  than  an  entire  quarter  section  of  desert  land.  I  would  recommend 
that  the  Government  buy  enough  land  with  adequate  water  supply  to  give  each  family 
5  acres  of  land  and  exchange  these  5-acre  tracts  for  the  cjuarter-section  allotments 
of  desert  land.  This  would  require  a  nominal  appropriation  of  from  $25,000  to  $30,000, 
but  it  would  be  only  nominal,  as  the  value  of  the  land  recei^  ed  in  return  at  the  Govern- 
ment price  of  $1.25  per  acre  would  probably  exceed  the  value  of  the  land  purchased. 

The  mountain  allotments  referred  to,  some  600  in  number,  are  in  much  the  same 
situation  as  the  desert  allotments,  except  that  most  of  them  have  more  or  less  timber, 
and  some  of  them  very  good  timber,  indeed.  This  fact  has  kept  the  Indian  allottees 
in  hot  water  most  of  the  time.    There  is  a  constant  succession  of  squabbles  over  the 
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efforts  of  claim  jumpera  and  timber  syndicates  to  get  hold  of  timber.  All  sorts  of 
schemes  have  been  devised,  with  as  yet  no  very  great  success.  The  allotment  act 
specifically  provides  that  an  Indian  may  select  his  allotment  "upon  any  surveyed  or 
unsurveyed  lands  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated."  Hence  there 
seems  little  doubt  but  that  the  Indians  are  entitled  to  hold  the  land.  If  these  allot- 
ments were  fit  for  human  habitation,  your  special  agent  would  be  inclined  to  stand 
by  the  Indians  at  all  costs  as  against  the  timber  speculators  (who  are  usually  eastern 
gentlemen  with  large  experience  in  absorbing  timberland )  or  their  California  agents^ 
who  sometimes  seem  to  be  selected  for  their  supposed  unfamiliarity  with  the  Ten 
Commandments. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  either  the  desert  allottees  or  the  mountain  allottees  can 
secure  other  allotments  from  the  public  domain.  Hence  your  special  agent  would 
recommend  action  in  favor  of  the  mountain  allottees  similar  to  that  proposed  for  those 
on  desert  lands.  The  Government  has  held  these  lands  at  $2.50  per  acre.  Those  with 
timber  on  are  worth  much  more.  The  Government  would  be  a  large  gainer  in  exchang- 
ing the  allotments  in  (juestion  for  the  small  allotments.  Land  can  be  had  in  the  moun- 
tain valleys  much  cheaper  than  in  most  of  California.  It  would  also  require  a  nominal 
appropriation  of  an  amount  which  can  not  be  stated  exactly  without  further  examina- 
tion, though  probably  not  to  exceed  $40,000.  Of  the  mountain  allotments  referred 
to,  about  one-third  are  within  the  limits  of  the  forest  reserves,  and  none  of  the  others 
are  more  than  3  or  4  miles  from  the  reserve  boundaries.  Most  of  these  lie  in  the 
territory  between  the  Diamond  Moimtain  and  the  Plumas  Forest  ReserAes,  which 
should,  apparently,  be  included  in  these  reserves.  There  would  therefore  seem  to  be 
no  good  reason  why  all  the  allotments  over  which  s,p  much  controversy  has  arisen 
shoulci  not  be  put  into  the  forest  reserves  and  the  Indians  given  something  in  exchange 
which  they  can  use,  or  at  least  live  upon  more  than  three  months  in  the  year. 

There  is  a  defect,  apparently,  in  the  allotment  system  as  developed  in  California  in 
that  no  provision  seems  to  be  made  for  protecting  an  allottee  after  he  has  rec  eived  the 
allotment  either  in  the  use  of  the  land  itself  or,  what  is  more  important,  the  water 
supply  when  there  is  one.  As  it  stands  now,  anyone  c  an  jump  an  Indian's  allotment, 
and  there  seems  no  pra'ti(al  remedy,  or  anyone  can  move  the  fence  over  onto  the 
Indian's  land,  or  divert  his  water,  and  it  is  not  even  a  misdemeanor.  Theoretic  ally, 
the  Indian  can  appeal  to  the  State  c  ourts.  Pra(  tic  ally  sue  h  remedy  is  illusory.  The 
Indian  would  have  to  pay  court  and  attorney  fees,  often  jury  fees,  and  would  have  to 
put  up  a  bond  for  c  osts,  all  beyond  the  power  of  most  Indians.  The  same  is  true  of 
encroachments  upon  an  Indian's  Water  supply.  Many  cases  have  been  reported  to 
your  special  agent  where  white  men  have  deliberately  diverted  a  stream  of  water  from 
the  Indian  with  full  knowledge  of  the  Indian's  priority  of  right,  but  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  Indian  was  helpless,  and  that  the  offense  could  be  committed  with 
impunity.  The  Indian  could  do  nothing  but  watch  his  trees  die  and  his  garden  dry 
up,  and  be  forced  to  abandon  his  holding. 

There  is  very  little  use  in  givii^g  an  Indian  an  allotment  if  anyone  who  is  a  little 
loose  in  morals  can  deprive  him  of  the  use  of  it.  The  Indian  has  no  confidence  in 
the  white  man's  courts,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  times  past  he  has  had  little 
reason  to  have  any.  The  title  to  the  land  in  these  allotments  is  still  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  the  United  States  that  is  technic  all  y  the  party  interested.  It  therefore 
seems  entirely  within  the  provinc  e  of  the  Federal  Government  to  interfere  and  to  see 
that  its  interests  are  not  wantonly  injured. 

Your  special  agent  would  therefore  recommend  additional  legislation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Indian  allottees;  that  trespassing  or  encroaching  upon  an  Indian  allotment 
be  made  a  misdemeanor;  and  that  it  shall  be  made  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
attorney  for  the  district  to  appear  whenever  the  boundaries,  title,  or  possession  of  the 
land  or  water  appertaining  to  an  Indian  allotment  is  in  cjuestion. 

Very  few  Indians  have  V)een  al)le  to  rise  above  the  distressing  conditions  they  live 
under  and  to  a*  quire  land  l^y  purcliase.  Still  there  are  a  numl)er  of  Indian  communi- 
ties owning  land  in  common.  Indianola,  Humboldt  County.  Upper  Lake,  Lake 
County,  Potter  Valley,  Coyote  Valley,  Pinoleville,  Guidiville,  Carroll,  in  Mendocino 
County,  are  all  inhabited  by  Indians  who  own  their  own  land,  though  it  was  purchased 
by  white  friends  in  most  c  ases.  The  conditions  in  these  settlements  are  far  from  satis- 
fa(  tory.  They  are  sadly  overcrowdecl,  and  are  be(  omirg  more  so  as  the  Indians 
e\icted  elsewhere  join  the  communities.  At  Potter  Valley  52  Indians  are  living 
upon  14  acres  of  land  that  would  not  support  a  single  white  family.  At  Coyote 
Valley  30  live  upon  7  acres,  and  at  Guidiville  59  live  upon  5  a' res.  At  Upper  Lake 
they  have  90  a-;  res  of  land,  of  which  but  25  is  level  enough  to  build  a  house  on.  The 
hill  land  is  good  grazing  land,  but  the  whole  pla(  e  Woidd  not  be  large  enough  for  more 
than  one  white  family.  One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  Indians  live  there  and 
there  are  more  than  250  in  the  band.    There  are  also  three  communities  living  upon 
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land  owned  l)v  religious  or  private  associations;  one  near  Chico  owned  by  the  Presby- 
terian Board  cif  Missions;  one  near  Kelsey\'ille  owned  by  the  Roman  (^atholic  Church; 
and  one  near  Manchester  owned  by  the  northern  California  Indian  Association.  In 
these  three  settlements  conditions  are  much  better,  as  they  are  not  so  overcrowded, 
and  there  is  some  attention  paid  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  themselves. 

An  interesting  experiment  has  been  under  way  at  Fort  Independence,  Inyo  County, 
which  seems  to  be  giving  much  better  satisfaction  than  the  allotments  under  the 
general  allotment  act.  The  old  military  reservation  at  Fort  Independence  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Indian  Bureau  and  has  been  alloted  or  rather  apportioned  among 
the  Indians  of  that  settlement.  There  are  20  tracts  of  from  2^  to  5  acres  per  family, 
and  43  families,  or  122  souls,  have  homes  on  the  tract.  The  land  is  of  good  quahty  and 
the  water  supplv  ample.  The  Indians  are  making  good  use  of  the  land  and  the  con- 
ditions among  them  seem  excellent.  In  fact  the  experiment  is  so  successful  th at  your 
special  agent  suggests  it  for  consideration  as  a  model  in  the  proposed  relief  of  the 
northern  California  Indians. 

There  are  also  quite  a  number  of  Indians  located  withm  the  boundaries  ot  tne 
forest  reserves.  According  to  the  figures  of  your  special  agent,  they  number  1,181. 
They  have,  of  course,  no  title  to  the  land  they  occupy,  and  since  the  establishment 
of  the  forest  reserves,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  lands  within  the  boundaries  can 
legally  be  allotted  to  them.  These  bands  have  mostly  been  in  their  present  location 
from  time  immemorial,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  occasion  for  any  action  in  respect 
to  any  of  them.  The  Forest  Reserve  officials  do  not  seem  to  object  to  the  Indians, 
though  some  of  them  desire  to  extend  their  hold  by  means  of  leases  or  permits  which 
it  is  proposed  to  have  the  Indians  secure  to  entitle  them  to  reside  uppn  the  reserve. 
This  seems  hardly  necessary,  and  any  rules  or  regulations  for  Indians  alone  are 
objectionable.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  Indians  should  be  upon  any 
different  basis  from  other  people,  and  any  attempt  to  enforce  arbitrary  rules  is  sure 
to  result  in  friction.  Your  special  agent  would  therefore  recommend  that  no  action 
be  taken  in  respect  to  Indians  on  the  forest  reserves  until  action  seems  more  necessary 

than  at  present.  ,      .    ,.        -     ,^  ^'£      -    \  4. 

In  the  matter  of  schooling  for  their  children,  the  Indians  in  California  have  not 
been  much  favored.     For  many  vears  all  Indian  children  were  refused  admission  to 
public  schools,  and  today,  in  a  majority  of  school  districts  where  Indians  live,  public 
sentiment   is  against  their  admission.    About  the  only  districts  in  which  Inclian 
children  are  welcome  are  those  small  ones  which  are  likely  to  lapse  if  the  Indians 
do  not  attend.     It  is  impossible  to  give  exact  figures  as  to  the  number  of  Indian  chii- 
dren  attending  the  public  schools,  as  the  school  registers  do  not  distinguish  them 
and  only  partial  statistics  could  be  obtained.    As  near  as  can  be  estimated,  the 
number  is  about  500  out  of  a  possible  school  population  of  2,700.     fhe  laws  ot  Cali- 
fornia in  regard  to  school  matters  make  no  distinction  as  to  race  or  color.     1  he  trouble 
has  been  in  local  public  sentiment.    All  counties  have  for  years  drawn  the  fuU  quota 
from  the  State  School  Fund  for  the  education  of  nonreservation  Indian  children,  but 
most  of  the  counties  have  refused  the  Indian  children  admission  to  the  schools, 
seemingly  with  no  conception  of  the  morals  involved  in  drawing  money  from  the 
State  treasury  for  one  purpose  and  using  it  for  another.    The  method  of  school  appor- 
tionment  has,  however,  been  changed  recently,  and  hereaiter  no  money  can  be 
drawn  for  Indian  children  unless  they  actually  attend  the  district  school,     ihe 
National  Government  has  to  a  limited  extent  entered  the  educational  field  and  is 
now  maintaining  reservation  boarding  schools  at  Hupa  and  Round  Valley,  training 
schools  at  Greenville  and  Fort  Bidwell,  and  day  schools  at  Bishop,  Big  Pme,  Inde- 
pendence,  Ukiah,  and  Manchester.    These  have  a  capacity  of  about  560,  and  the 
attendance  of  nonreservation  children  has  not  exceeded  350.     Private  schools  have 
about  50  more  nonreservation  children.    There  are  thus  at  lesat  1,800  Indian  children 
without  opportunity  of  any  schooling  whatever.  ,   ,     t    j-  ^       4.x.        i^  ^• 

In  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia, your  special  agent  has  availed  himself  of  all  information  otfered  from  any  ancl 
every  source,  but  he  has  preferred  to  rely  chiefly  upon  his  own  investigations,  and 
for  that  purpose  has  visited  almost  every  Indian  settlement  in  Northern  <^alifornia. 
He  feels  m  a  position  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  assurance  m  regard  to  what  he  has 
seen.  The  most  surprising  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  absolute  ignorance  ot  90  per 
cent  of  the  Inhabitants  of  (California  in  regard  to  the  Indians  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods Very  few  persons  really  know  much  about  Indians  in  their  person,  or  in  their 
circumstances,  or  in  their  manner  of  living.  Those  who  are  best  informed  are  usua  y 
the  storekeepers  with  whom  the  Indians  trade,  and  whose  mlormation  is  usually 

^Your Special  agent  finds  considerable  diversity  in  the  Indian  conditions  in  different 
localities,  they  being  usually  in  better  condition  in  the  northern  part  ot  the  section, 
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and  worse  off  in  the  central  valleys  and  alon^  the  southwest  flanks  ot  the  Sierras. 
The  Indians  are  for  the  most  part  settled  in  little  villages  called  in  California  rancherias. 
ThfHC  little  settlements  contain  all  the  wav  from  20  souls  up  to  2o0,  the  usual  size 
being  about  50.  A  schedule  or  census  acfonipanying  this  report  gives  the  location  ot 
each  such  settlement  and  the  name  of  each  head  of  a  family  and  the  number  de- 
pendent upon  him.  These  Indian  settlements  are  for  the  most  part  located  upon 
waste  or  worthless  land  as  near  as  possible  to  their  ancestral  home.  These  remnants 
of  eacli  stock  or  tribe  or  band  occupy  to-day  almost  exactly  the  same  territory  their 

ancestors  did  a  century  ago.  .  .         -xi  xi 

In  the  native  religion  of  the  Indians,  a  sort  of  shamanism,  intercommunion  with  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  is  one  of  the  cliief  features.  The  Indians  continually  make  offerings 
to  the  names  of  their  deceased  ancestors  and  friends,  especially  at  the  annual  feast  of  the 
dead,  and  thev  expect  to  receive  in  return  protection  from  all  manner  of  spiritual  and 
earthly  terrors.  The  desire  of  the  Indian  to  remain  by  the  bones  of  his  ancestors  is 
therefore  mu«h  more  than  a  mere  sentiment,  and  the  feeling  is  still  strong;  even  among 
those  who  have  been  Christians  for  a  generation  or  so.  An  Indian  will  endure  great  ex- 
tremities rather  than  abandon  his  locality,  a  trait  that  has  not  always  been  given 
proper  weight  in  attempting  to  handle  Indians. 

Ilie  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indian  rancherias  is  bad,  but  the  feeling  of  helplessness 
and  despair  is  worse.  Most  of  the  Indians  seem  to  have  lost  all  hope  of  escape  from 
their  present  situation  and  have  become  familiar  with  the  idea  that  they  will  all  die 
off  soon  anyway.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  Indian  is  to  keep  alive  he  must  have  some 
means  of  making  his  living.  He  must  do  so  by  his  own  labor,  either  for  himself  or 
for  others.  Most  of  the  northern  California  Indians  being  landless,  the  opportunity 
to  work  for  themselves  is  wanting,  and  they  must  of  necessity  work  for  others.  If  the 
supply  of  labor  for  Indians  was  sufficient  in  all  localities  and  well  distributed  during 
the  year,  the  problem  would  be  light,  but  in  many  localities  the  labor  is  not  to  be  had 
in  sufficient  amounts,  and  the  Indians  thus  suffer  great  straits  in  endeavoring  to  keep 

alive. 

Your  special  agent  estimates  that  1,700  families  with  nearly  6,000  souls  are  danger- 
ously near  the  famine  line.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  all  suffering  at  the  same 
time,  or  all  times,  or  every  year,  but  each  of  the  landless  bands  is  liable  to  suffer  a  time 
of  famine,  and  during  such  a  season  the  old  people  and  children  die.  The  healthy 
and  able-bodied  can  survive  a  period  of  starvation,  but  in  the  weakened  state  caused 
by  insufficient  nutrition,  almost  any  disease,  even  common  colds,  will  carry  off  most  of 
the  children  in  the  settlement.  North  of  Tehachapi  there  are  hardly  any  of  the  old 
people  left,  and  the  proportion  of  children  is  small,  although  births  are  numerous. 
The  people  of  almost  any  locality  who  do  not  know  the  Indians  well  are  apt  to  deny 
that  their  Indians  ever  suffer.  Other  Indians  do,  but  theirs  do  not,  and  it  is  a  striking 
fact  that  the  less  work  there  is  for  an  Indian  in  a  locality,  the  more  firmly  convinced 
his  white  neighbors  are  that  he  has  all  the  work  that  any  well-regulated  Indian  could 
desire.  The  storekeepers,  however,  generally  know  better,  and  quite  a  number  have 
told  me  that  in  employing  an  Indian  it  was  necessary  to  feed  him  up  tor  two  or  three 
days  before  he  was  able  to  work  satisfactorily;  and  that  the  Indian  scale  of  living  was  so 
low  that  the  Indians  were  often  weak  from  lack  of  proper  food.  The  Indian  is  not 
competent  for  all  kinds  of  work  and  usually  is  restricted  to  the  roughest  labor.  The 
need  of  industrial  instruction  is  great,  and  the  need  of  field  matrons  to  teach  ordinary 
household  economy  and  common  sanitation  is  eyen  greater. 

Your  special  agent  will  take  pleasure  in  recommending  25  or  30  places  as  proper 
locations  for  industrial  instructors  or  field  matrons. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected,  however,  that  either  can  teach  very  much  while  the 
Indians  are  subject  to  eviction  at  any  time  or  are  being  bar rassed  from  place  to  place. 
It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  the  nonreservation  Indians  are  advancing  very  much, 
or  that  any  very  effective  steps  are  being  taken  to  improve  their  condition  or  to  teach 
them  anything  that  an  Indian  must  know  if  he  is  to  take  any  part  in  our  civilization. 
There  are  missions  at  Fall  River,  Chico,  North  Fork,  Kelseyville,  and  Carroll.  These 
with  the  Government  work  at  the  schools  altogether  do  not  reach  20  per  cent  of  the 
nonreservation  Indians.  The  reservation  Indians  are  all  fairly  well  cared  for.  Your 
special  agent  would  therefore  recommend  an  increase  in  the  number  of  day  schools  in 
northern  ('alifornia,  and  especially  an  increase  in  the  number  of  field  matrons  and 
industrial  instructors.  He  will,  if  desired,  submit  reports  hereafter,  specifying 
locations  and  giving  more  details  than  seem  proper  in  this  report. 

The  California  Indian  both  north  and  south  has  a  good  reputation  as  a  hard-working, 
trustworthy,  honest  laborer.  His  greatest  defect  is  that  he  will  sometimes  leave  hia 
work  without  regard  to  the  position  in  which  it  leaves  his  employer.  In  some  localities 
the  Indians  have  all  the  work  they  can  do.  In  more  localities  a  very  curious  race 
prejudice,  different  from  that  against  Asiatics,  militates  against  their  employment. 
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In  other  places  there  is  very  little  work  of  any  kind  to  be  had,  and  the  Indians  often 
have  to  go  50  or  100  miles  to  work.  Then  he  can  work  but  a  short  time,  picking  fruit 
or  hops.  This  is  often  all  the  work  they  get  in  the  year,  and  how  these  bands  live 
is  a  mystery  to  their  neighbors. 

In  making  the  family  census  of  the  Indians  of  northern  California,  a  very  puzzling 
question  was  the  status  of  the  half-breeds  or  mixed  bloods.  The  number  recorded 
by  the  census  is  much  fewer  than  had  been  expected.  It  has  been  found  impossible 
to  classify  them  strictly  according  to  blood.  With  those  half-breeds  who  are  brought 
up,  educated,  and  acknowledged  by  their  white  fathers,  little  trouble  is  experienced, 
but  the  majority  of  the  mixed  bloods  never  knew  their  white  ancestors  and  have 
grown  up  in  the  Indian  camps.  They  are  more  intensely  Indian  in  sentiment  than 
the  Indian  themselves.  They  consider  themselves  Indians,  and  it  is  difficult  to  deal 
with  them  upon  any  other  basis.  About  two-thirds  of  the  half-breed  men  marry 
full-blood  Indian  women  and  20  per  cent  of  the  half-breed  women  marry  Indian 
men  who  are  full-bloods.  Where  the  children  are  thus  three- fourths  Indian  they  are 
Indians  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  are  so  recorded  in  the  census.  A  considerable 
number  of  half-breeds  intermarry  among  themselves.  These  form  a  class  apart, 
not  being  recognized  by  whites  and  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  Indians. 
The  mere  statement  of  mixed  blood  therefore  does  not  indicate  whether  or  not  they 
are  to  be  considered  Indians,  and  a  separate  list  has  been  made  for  mixed  bloods, 
status  undetermined.  Just  what  ought  to  be  done  with  them  your  special  agent  is 
not  able  to  decide,  as  it  will  take  a  more  minute  examination  of  each  individual  caee 
than  he  has  had  time  to  give.  People  of  mixed  blood  more  than  half  white  are  not 
usually  enumerated  at  all.  .        ^ 

The  responsibility  of  the  National  Government  for  the  present  condition  of  the 
nonreservation  Indians  of  California  seems  clear.  Had  the  Government  given  these 
Indians  the  same  treatemnt  as  it  did  other  Indians  in  the  United  States  their  con- 
dition to-day  would  be  very  different.  Those  Indians  of  California  who  have  received 
land,  if  not  increasing  in  numbers,  are  at  least  not  decreasing  very  fast.  Most  of  the 
landed  bands  are  about  stationary  in  numbers.  The  entire  Indian  population  of 
northern  California  has  decreased  as  closely  as  your  special  agent  can  estimate  by 
about  1,100  in  the  last  three  years,  most  of  the  decrease  being  in  the  landless  bands. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Government  still  owes  these  people  considerable 
sums  of  money,  morally  at  least,  but  the  Government  owes  more  than  money.  No 
amount  of  money  can  repay  these  Indians  for  the  years  of  misery,  despair,  and  death 
which  the  governmental  policy  has  inflicted  upon  them.  No  reason  suggests  itself 
to  your  special  agent  why  these  Indians  should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  situation 
as  all  other  Indians  in  the  United  States;  why  they  should  not  receive  a  minute 
portion  of  the  lands  which  they  have  not  as  yet  ceded  to  the  United  States.  It  seems 
clear  to  your  special  agent  that  the  northern  California  Indians  have  not  had  a  "square 
deal"  and  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  do  belated  justice.  The  landless  Indians  can  not 
be  placed  in  status  quo  ante,  but  they  can  be  given  what  is  sometimes  expressed  as 
*'a  white  man's  chance."  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  put  an  end  to  the  periodical 
wiping  out  of  the  Indian  children.  It  seems  that  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  civiliz- 
ing the  Indian  whether  we  like  the  job  or  not,  or  whether  the  Indian  wants  to  be 
civilized  or  not.  We  are  therefore  under  obligation  to  make  at  least  a  decent  ettort 
to  accomplish  the  task  without  injury  to  the  Indian.        ,  .      .      ,         ,         , 

Your  special  agent  is  inclined  to  object  strongly  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  reserva- 
tions for  these  people.  The  day  has  gone  by  in  California  when  it  is  wise  to  herd 
the  Indians  away  from  civilization,  or  to  subject  them  to  the  stunting  influences  of 
reservation  life.  Some  of  the  past  reservation  experiences  m  California  have  been 
so  harrowing  that  the  Indians  fear  reservations  above  all  things.  Moreover,  the  ex- 
pense of  establishing  reservations,  and  more  especially  maintaining  them,  would  be 
enormous.  Reservations,  therefore,  seem  out  of  the  question.  It  should,  however, 
be  feasible  and  comparatively  inexpensive  to  give  these  Indians  allotments,  and  there 
would  be  no  expense  connected  with  the  allotments  after  they  are  once  made.  It 
would,  however,  be  necessary  to  buy  a  considerable  amount  of  the  land,  as  there  is 
very  little  land  in  the  public  domain  left  to  allot  them.  Almost  everything  relied 
upon  for  this  purpose  has  been  included  in  the  forest  reserves.  The  expense  of  buying 
land  to  allot  these  Indians  is  not  so  great  as  would  appear  at  first  sight.  Your  special 
agent  is  not  in  favor  of  giving  them  farms.  They  would  be  unable  to  use  farms. 
Small  tracts,  not  exceeding  10  or  15  acres,  if  the  land  is  good  land,  will  be  ample, 
and  in  many  places  5  acres  per  family,  or  less,  will  be  suflicient.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  Indians  should  be  made  rich.  All  that  is  proposed  is  that  they  shall  have 
mere  footholds  with  fixity  of  tenure.  This  will  not  change  their  present  status  as 
laborers,  but  will  give  opportunity  to  teach  thena  some  of  the  common  every-day 
lessons  which  they  need  so  much.    I  would  therefore  recommend  the  appropnation 
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of  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  the  immediate  localities  where  the 
Indians  live,  to  he  allotted  or  assigned  to  them  in  small  tracts  under  such  rules  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe.  It  may  take  several  years  to  complete  the 
work.  Hence  it  is  not  necessary  tliat  the  entire  appropriation  shall  be  available  the 
first  year. 

It  seems  to  be  the  belief  of  many  persons  that  there  has  existed  in  California  a 
considerable  body  of  ''citizen"  Indians.  This  is  an  illusion.  Until  allotment  times 
there  never  were  any  citizen  Indians  in  California.  There  are  none  now  except  of 
comi)aratively  recent  make.  The  Indians  who  were  supposed  to  be  citizen,  or  most 
of  them,  were  so  neither  in  law  nor  in  fact,  and  were  for  all  those  years  unable  by 
reason  of  legal  restrictions  to  appeal  to  the  courts  of  either  State  or  Nation.  Their 
rights  and  their  citizenship  were  denied  by  both  State  and  Nation,  and  to  speak  of 
anvone  in  such  position  as  a  citizen  is  absurd. 

There  are  now,  however,  some  really  citizen  Indians  in  California.  At  the  present 
time  about  1,250  Indian  men  are,  by  virtue  of  the  allotment  act,  entitled  to  vote,  or 
would  be  if  they  could  pass  the  educational  qualifications  imposed  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  California.  Comparatively  few  of  them  have  ever  voted,  and  those  few  are 
usually  educated  mixed-bloods.  The  1,250  men  may  be  said  to  represent  an  Indian 
population  of  about  4,000.  These  may  be  fairly  considered  citizens.  It  should  be 
understood  that  for  these  citizen  Indians  no  relief  is  asked  and  in  the  opinion  of  your 
special  agent  none  is  needed  other  than  some  readjustment  of  allotments  mentioned 
heretofore  in  this  report. 


SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA. 

Although  the  troubles  of  the  Indians  of  southern  California  arise  from  the  same 
initial  wrong  a'^  those  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  yet,  the  Government  has  here 
attempted  to  repair  the  wron.g,  and  has  assigned  more  or  less  barren  reservations  to 
substantially  all  the  Indians  in  the  southern  section  of  the  State.  This  action  came 
late,  as  u^ual,  and  there  was  very  little  land  of  any  value  remaining  in  the  public 
domain  which  could  be  given  to  the  Indians.  The  unsatisfactory  conditions  on 
some  of  the  reservations  arise  from  the  character  of  the  reservation,  and  therefore 
require  remedies  different  from  those  to  be  applied  in  northern  California. 

Your  special  agent  has  visited  nearly  all  of  the  reservations  in  southern  California, 
and  has  had  a  bird's-eye  view  of  some  of  the  others,  and  has  made  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  situation  there.  Those  reservations  which  seem  to  require  attention 
will  be  considered  in  order: 

CAMPO. 

Campo  has  occupied  a  considerable  place  in  the  public  mind  for  the  past  18  months 
by  reason  of  reports  current  as  to  conditions  there.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
sensational  press  has  exploited  the  matter  in  such  shape  as  to  give  the  idea  that  all 
Indians  in  southern  California  were  in  the  last  stages  of  starvation.  The  situation  at 
Campo  was  bad  enough  without  exaggeration.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  extremity 
to  which  the  Indians  of  the  Campo  Reservation  were  reduced.  Your  special  agent 
has  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  were  in  great  straits,  and  that  only  the 
timely  relief  saved  them,  or  most  of  them  from  death  by  starvation. 

There  are  five  reservations  usually  known  as  the  Campo  Reservations,  as  follows: 
Campo  proper,  area  240  acres,  population  25,  elevation  about  2,500  feet;  Manzanita, 
area  640  acres,  population  59,  elevation  3,000  feet;  La  Posta,  area  239  acres,  popula- 
tion 19,  elevation  about  3,200  feet;  Cuyapipe,  area  880  acres,  population  44,  elevation 
about  3,800  feet;  and  Laguna,  area  320  acre^,  population  5,  elevation  about  4,500  feet. 
The  areas  given  are  their  areas  on  paper.  Most  of  the  land  is  the  most  barren  descrip- 
tion. The  actual  areas  of  arable  lands  are  as  follows:  Campo,  40  acres;  Manzanita,  35 
acres;  La  Posta,  30  acres;  Cuyapipe,  30  acres;  Laguna,  70  acres. 

There  are  about  20  of  these  Indians  not  living  on  any  reservation.  The  rainfall  is 
scanty,  and  grain  and  hay  are  about  the  only  crops  that  can  be  rai'-ed  without  irriga- 
tion. There  is  no  water  for  irrigation  on  any  of  the  reservations,  and  barely  enough 
water  for  household  use.  The  entire  five  reservations  would  not  support  more  than 
one  or  two  white  famlies,  and  yet  40  Indian  families  are  expected  to  make  their  living 
there.  The  surrounding  country  for  50  miles  in  every  direction  is  thinly  settled, 
and  is  mostly  a  cattle  country  where  there  is  very  little  work  for  Indian'^  outside  of  the 
reservations. 

Now,  Indians  require  some  means  of  making  a  living  the  same  a^  anyone  else.  To 
place  Indians  upon  a  reservation  where  they  can  not  make  a  living,  either  by  working 
for  themselye-'  or  for  others,  is  to  invite  exactly  what  occurred  at  Campo,  starvation. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  hard  times  at  Campo  was  a  succession  of  three  or  four  bad 
years  when  crops  failed.  • 
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Your  special  agent  saw  no  evidences  of  present  suffering  at  Campo.  The  relief 
extended  by  the  people  of  southern  California  was  timely  and  generous.  Since  the 
Government  has  taken  charge  of  the  situation  there  has  been  no  occasion  for  suffering . 
Last  year  was  a  favorable  one,  and  the  present  promises  to  be  likewise,  but  so  far  no 
remedial  steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble  which  any  bad 
year  may  bring  forth. 

In  relieving  the  distress,  the  people  of  southern  California  have  contributed  two 
four-horse  wagon  loads  of  supplies,  the  value  of  which  can  not  be  less  than  $2,000. 
There  was  also  contributed  in  cash  through  the  Sequovah  League,  which  also  handled 
the  contribution  of  foods,  the  sum  of  $3,075,  and  through  other  persons,  $333.17. 
The  Government  has  itself  spent  $748.80  in  cash,  a  total  of  $4,156.97  in  cash,  and 
at  least  $,2000  in  goods.  This  for  165  Indians.  Starving  our  Indians  seems  to  be 
quite  expensive  both  for  the  Government  and  the  surrounding  people.  The  amount 
of  cash  alone  spent  in  the  la.st  18  months  is  the  interest  on  .$83,219  at  5  per  j^ent,  and 
at  the  rates  the  Government  pays,  the  principal  would  be  much  larger. 

All  humanitarian  (|uestions  aside,  it  would  seem  to  be  cheaper  as  a  business  pro- 
position to  put  these  Indians  in  a  position  where  they  can  earn  their  own  livins:  than 
to  allow  present  conditions  to  continue  and  have  a  scandal  of  this  kind  every  few 
years. 

Your  special  agent  estimates  that  a  proper  place  can  be  secured  in  a  neighborhood 
with  a  proper  water  supply,  and  would  recommend  an  appropriation  to  provide 
more  and  better  land  for  tlie  Indians  of  the  five  Campo  reservations.  It  is  not  expected 
that  all  the  Indians  will  wish  to  remove  from  the  old  reservations,  and  I  therefore 
recommend  that  the  present  reservations  be  retained  and  used  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  new  tracts. 

The  amount  contributed  by  the  people  of  southern  California  and  by  the  United 
States  seems  a  large  one  for  the  purpose  and  yet  it  is  not  quite  as  large  as  it  appears  at 
first  sight.  $4,156.97  is  only  $1.40  per  month  per  head  for  the  18  months.  A  report 
has  gained  considerable  currency  in  the  public  press  that  the  Campo  Indians  are 
being  supported  in  idleness  and  luxury.  $1.40  per  month  per  head  will  not  buy 
many  luxuries  for  anyone,  nor  will  it  buy  an  undue  quantity  of  necessaries.  The 
relief  was  not  all  doled  out  by  the  month  to  be  sure,  but  was  given  in  the  nick  of  time 
when  needed.  Yet  it  is  still  evident  that  the  Campo  Indians,  notwithstanding  the 
considerable  assistance  received,  have  themselves,  by  their  own  labor,  furnished  the 
major  portion  of  their  subsistence. 

PALA. 

The  new  reservation  at  Pala  is  undoubtedly  the  best  in  southern  California.  There 
is  a  larpe  area  of  good  land  and  a  fine  water *^supply.  Some  450  or  500  acres  are  now 
being  irrigated.  The  land  under  the  new  ditcli,  about  400  acres,  is  subirrigated , 
well  drained,  free  from  alkali,  and  with  the  surface  irrigation  from  the  new  ditch 
ought  to  be  very  productive.  The  situation  is  certainly  much  better  than  that 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Indians  on  Warner's  ranch.  It  Is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  old  people  will  ever  be  satisfied  mth  any  other  place  than  Warner's  ranch,  but 
the  ablebodied  young  men  are  finding  the  value  of  the  new  location.  They  probably 
would  not  be  so  willing  to  return  to  the  old  site,  if  it  were  possible.  Your  special 
agent  has  no  desire  to  criticise  severely  those  Government  officials  at  Pala  who  did 
the  best  they  could  in  a  time  of  great  stress,  yet,  there  are  certain  things  in  connection 
with  the  making  of  the  Pala  reservation  that  are  valuable  in  showing  what  to  avoid 
in  trying  to  improve  the  situation  at  Campo  and  other  places.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  considerable  waste  of  Government  funds,  and,  as  usual,  no  one  is  willing  to 
shoulder  the  responsibility. 

The  new  irrigation  ditch  has  cost  nearly  $18,000,  or  about  $45  p^r  acre  of  land 
irrigated.  It  can  not  be  used  to  irrigate  any  other  land  anywhere.  The  ditch  is 
well  built,  with  a  proper  grade  and  fine  curves.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of 
it  is  cemented.  There  are  some  criticisms  that  might  be  made  as  to  money  spent 
in  a  diverting  dam  of  which  very  little  is  to  be  seen  now  and  to  other  expenses  neces- 
sitated by  locating  the  upper  end  of  the  ditch  parallel  to  the  torrent.  The  capacity 
of  the  ditch  is  given  as  1,700  inches  of  water,  and  the  land  to  be  irrigated  about  400 
acres.  The  duty  of  water  under  the  San  Diego  Ditch  &  Hume  Co.,  the  largest 
irrigation  enterprise  in  that  part  of  San  Diego  County,  is  1  to  6,  that  is,  67  inches  of 
water  would  irrigate  400  acres  of  land.  If  we  take  the  lower  duty  of  1  to  4,  100  inches 
of  water  would  be  sufhcient.  Or  to  put  it  another  way,  the  ditch  of  1,700  inches 
capacity  would  irrigate  from  6,800  to  10,200  acres  of  land.  These  are  minimum 
figures,  however.  It  would  be  perfectly  proper  to  make  the  ditch  larger  than  necessary 
for  the  minimum  amount  of  water.  Four  times  the  minimum  or  from  300  to  400 
inches  whould  have  been  ample  as  the  capacity  of  the  ditch. 
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Your  special  agent  has  in  former  y ears. visited  Pala  m  the  summer  t™e  «nd  he  has- 
seen  the  amount  of  water  in  the  San  Luis  Rey  River  at  that  point  He/^o"^*^^^^^^ 
much  if  the  said  river  ever  carries  one-fourth  of  the  capacity  of  the  dit^-h  in  question 
riiirino.  the  irriL'ation  season.  The  commission  which  examined  the  various  sites 
prior  £.  Se  purcMse  of  Pala,  state  in  their  official  report  to  the  Se^etary  °f  the  nter^or 
that  thev  measured  the  San  Luis  Rey  River  at  the  point  of  diversion  and  found  a 
flow  of  142  inches.  Just  why  it  should  have  been  necessary  to  build  the  ditch  a  dozen 
times  larger  than  there  is  land  to  irrigate,  or  water  to  irrigate ^ith  is  ^  query  which 
an  inspection  of  the  premises  does  not  enable  one  to  answer.  This  big  ditch  contrasts 
Btrong  y  x^-ith  the  ditch  recently  completed  on  the  Rincon  reservation  under  the  direc- 
tion Sf  the  agent,  planned  to  irrigate  200  acres  of  land,  and  which   cost  a  little  less- 

*^Thf  matter  of  houses  for  the  Indians  who  removed  from  Warner's  ranch  to  Pala 
was  a  vexed  question  of  the  times  immediately  after  the  remov.al     The  suggestion- 
was  made  "that  the  Indians  be  at  once  set  to  work  building  adobe  houses^    li^'^ob; 
ticular  band  had  been  making  adobe,  building  adobe  houses,  ^^dlmng  in  adobe 
houses  for  more  than  100  vears,  and  the  adobe  house  was  the  one  kind  of  house  they 
knew  all  about     Adobe  as  a  building  material  has  some  defects,  but  it  also  has  some- 
excellent  qualities.     It  is  suited  to  the  climate,  being  warm  in  .^^ter  and  cool  in 
summer.     It  is  wind  proof,  dust  pr<K.f ,  and  even  when  the  roof  was  of  thatch  the  Indian 
houses  were  usually  waterproof.    But  for  some  reason  the  adobe  idea  did  not  nieet 
^vith  favor.     It  was  said  to  take  too  much  time.    This  objection  was  also  made  against 
the  proiect  of  buving  rough  lumber  for  the  Indians  to  build  into  houses,  and  things 
were  rather  at  a  standstill  until  the  brilliant  idea  was  evolved  of  getting  temporary 
houses  for  the  Indians  to  live  in  permanentl>^    The  Indians  were  inclined  to  be 
mutinous  and  openly  threatened  to  return  to  Warner's  ranch.    There  was  evident 
need  for  haste,  so  50  portable  houses  were  ordered  by  telegraph  from   New  York^ 
The  order  seems  to  have  been  filled  in  due  course  of  business,  and  the  delay  in  coming 
bv  freight,  more  than  4,000  miles,  was  no  greater  than  usual  with  transcontmental 
freight:  but  as  a  time-saving  device  it  was  hardly  a  success     It  was  nearly  six  months 
before  the  Indians  got  into  the  houses.    The  expense  was  double  what  wooden  cabins 
built  on  the  spot  would  have  been,  and  about  four  times  the  cost  of  adobes.     I  here 
would  be  less  room  to  cavil  at  this  purchase  if  the  houses  were  fairly  adapted  to  the 
Durpose  for  which  thev  were  bought.    The  houses  are  well  enough  constructed  tor 
the  T)urpo8C  for  which'they  are  advertised  and  sold,  that  is   for  a  temporary  house 
or  wooden  tent.    As  a  permanent  dwelling  place  for  human  beings  they  are  far  from 
satisfactory      Being  composed  of  but  a  single  thickness  of  board  three-qua.rters  ot  an 
inch  thick;  they  are  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  \\-inter.    The  California  sun  has  sprung 
the  narrow  strips  composing  the  panels  and  made  cracks  in  about  every  panel,     the 
sun  has  also  warped  the  roof  panels  and  injured  the  tarred  paiier  which  constitute 
the  rain-shedding  part.    The  houses  are  neither  dust  proof,  vnnd  proof,  nor  water- 
proof, and  are  far  inferior  to  the  despised  adobes.  .      .      .  ^ „„„ 

California  has  no  winds  comparable  to  the  eastern  cyclones,  and  yet  not  ong  ago 
a  stiff  breeze  unroofed  14  houses  and  made  kindling  wood  of  another.  Nearly  every 
house  in  the  settlement  is  more  or  less  wracked  and  twisted.  , 

In  moving  the  Indians  to  Pala,  one  mistake  was  made  which   though  of  small 
dimensions,  is  illustrative  of  a  class.    The  Indians  of  Agua  (  aliente  viHagejpeak  a 
dialect  of  the  Shoshonean  stock.    The  little  village  at  San  Felipe,  also  evicted  at  the 
same  time  and  moved  to  Pala,  are  of  Yuman  stock     Not  a  single  word  is  alike  in  the  two 
languages.    Between  these  two  diverse  races  of  Indians  there  are  generations  of  war- 
farland  hatred,  and  though  there  has  been  no  open  war  between.them  for  a  long  time, 
a  great  deal  of  the  old  animosity  still  survives.    The  San  Felipe  remo-ved  to  Pala 
number  but  34,,  a  mere  handful,  surrounded  by  an  overwhelming  number  of  their 
hereditary  enemies,  and  among  whon  they  are  unwelcome^    The  San  Felipe  are  out- 
raged in  their  feelings,  or  possibly  in  their  prejudices,  and  will  never  be  satisfied  at 
Pala     Thev  have  said  little  on  the  subject,  for  they  have  all  of  a  child  s  helplessness 
of  making  "anyone  understand.    The  Government  seems  to  learn  very  slowly  that 
Indians  a?e  not  all  alike,  and  that  different  stocks  or  races  of  Indians  ordinarily  can  not 
be  nut  together.    We  may  consider  their  ideas  or  antipathies  to  be  childish,  yet,  if  we 
wish  to  be  successful  in  dealing  ^vith  them  we  must  necessarily  take  some  account  of 
the  human  characteristics  of  the  Indian.    I  would  therefore  recomniend  that  the  ban 
Felipe  Indians  be  allowed  to  remove  to  Santa  Yaabel,  where  most  of  their  friends  and 
relatives  are.    More  than  half  have  left  Pala  already. 


PACHANOA. 
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The  Pachanga  reservation  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  southern  California.  On  paper  it 
has  3,360  acres,  which  looks  large.  Actually,  there  is  less  than  300  acres  that  can  be 
plowed,  and  this  is  so  dry  and  sandy  that  the  grain  crop,  about  all  that  can  be  raised, 
IS  very  scanty  and  often  a  failure.  There  is  no  water  supply  even  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. At  the  Government  school  there  is  a  well  which  furnishes  some  water  for  two 
or  three  months  during  the  rainy  season.  The  rest  of  the  year  all  water  has  to  be  hauled 
from  three  to  five  miles,  and  at  the  school  they  have  not  even  water  enough  to  wash 
the  children's  faces.  The  contrast  is  strong  between  Pachanga  and  Pala  with  its 
good  land,  abundant  supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  and  water  for  household  purposes 
piped  to  each  Indian  house.  There  is  a  fine  spring  two  or  three  miles  up  the  canyon 
from  Pachanga  which  can  be  brought  down  in  pipes  at  an  expense  estimated  by  the 
agent  as  $4,000.  The  land  the  spring  is  on  is  Government  lancl,  and  that  and  the  land 
between  it  and  the  reservation  should  be  added  to  the  reservation.  The  Pachanga 
Indians  really  ought  to  have  some  land  that  is  good  enough  for  gardens.  The  expense 
would  not  be  great,  probably  less  than  $5,000.  I  would  therefore  recommend  the 
purchase  of  such  land. 

SAN   PASCUAL. 

The  maps  show  an  Indian  reservation  named  San  Pascual,  but  actually  there  is 
no  such  reservation.  A  reservation  was  selected  for  these  Indians  comprising  certain 
descriptions  of  land  in  township  12  south,  range  1  west,  in  San  Diego  County.  By 
some  inexcusable  error,  the  land  was  actually  reserved  m  township  11  south,  range  1 
west.  None  of  the  San  Pascual  Indians  ever  lived  on  the  land  actually  reserved,  as 
that  was  considered  to  be  Shoshonian  territory,  and  the  San  Pascual  are  Yuman. 
Both  pieces  of  land  are  barren  and  of  little  value.  The  Indians  actually  occupied 
the  land  in  township  12.  In  the  years  that  have  passed  all  the  land  in  the  intended 
reservation  worth  filing  on  has  been  taken  up  by  whites  in  the  usual  manner,  it  being 
open  to  settlement.  The  result  is  that  the  San  Pascual  Indians  have  no  reservation, 
and  all  through  errors  not  of  their  own  making.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  an 
appropriation  to  buy  a  small  tract  of  land  for  the  San  Pascual  Indians. 

LOS   COYOTES. 

Los  Coyotes  is  a  large  reservation  on  paper,  being  nearjy  a  township  of  land  It  is 
quite  elevated,  being  from  4,500  up  to  8,000  feet.  The  reservation  is  nearly  all  barren 
mountain  tops,  and  the  agricultural  land  is  confined  to  narrow  strips  in  the  San 
Ysidro  and  San  Ygnacio  Canyons,  about  275  acres.  A  large  part  of  this  is  owned  in  all 
by  a  white  man  and  was  patented  before  the  reservation  was  established.  There  are 
also  two  valleys  or  hollows  in  the  mountains  which  have  some  feed  for  cattle,  and 
are  also  patented  land.  The  Indians  say  that  the  Government  promised  them  to 
buy  this  patented  land.  Whether  such  a  promise  was  made  your  special  agent  does 
not  know.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Government  did  buy  out  one  white  homesteader  in 
tJie  San  Ysidro  Canyon,  These  Indians  are  the  only  ones  I  have  found  in  California 
who  are  inclined  to  be  belligerent.  They  have  been  frightened  by  the  fate  of  their 
neighbors  on  Warner's  ranch,  and  have  determined  to  allow  no  white  man  on  their 
reservation.  They  have  occupied  the  patented  lands  and  show  a  disposition  to  hold 
them  by  force.  If  the  owners  insist  upon  their  rights,  a  small  sized  Indian  war  is 
hkely  to  result.  It  seems  to  your  special  agent  that  the  Indians'  demand  for  this 
land  is  just.  It  was  a  rancheria  site,  and  as  such  could  not  be  filed  upon  without 
Bomething  closely  approaching  perjury.  The  patents  are  now  issued,  however,  and 
the  title  has  passed  to  parties  who  have  acquired  it  in  a  legitimate  manner— I  believe 
upon  a  mortgage.     I  would,  therefore,  recommend  an  appropriation  to  buy  this  land. 

SAN   MANUEL. 

This  reservation  of  640  acres  is  about  the  most  absolutelv  worthless  that  I  have  seen 
anywhere  in  California,  being  steep,  barren  drv  hills,  and  vet  it  immediately  adjoins 
one  of  the  most  fertile  pieces  of  land  in  Southern  California.'  The  Indians  should  have 
a  little  land  fit  for  gardens. 

The  little  reservation  of  Pauma  has  the  use  of  a  fine  stream  of  water  from  the  Paunia 
Creek,  but  the  stream  is  apt  to  be  very  scanty  in  summer,  when  it  is  mostly  needed. 
Some  means  of  conserving  the  supply  is  much  needed.  The  reservoir  site  is  so  gravell  v 
and  sandy  that  cementing  is  necessary.  The  Indians  have  promised  to  do  all  the  worfc 
if  the  Government  will  furnish  the  cement.  I  would  recommend  that  they  receive 
the  cement. 
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On  the  Cahuilla  reservation  a  storage  reservoir  and  irri.e:ation  system  is  about  half 
completed.  It  is  estimated  that  J<;1,000  will  complete  it.  Without  the  irngation 
Bvstem  the  Indians  can  raise  verv  little,  as  their  reservation  is  mountamous  and  con- 
tains very  little  agricultural  land,^  and  that  little  needs  water  to  produce  anything. 

MORONGO. 

The  Morongo  reservation,  near  Banning,  has  quite  an  area  of  arable  land,  but  the 
land  is  desert  and  without  water  will  raise  nothing.  There  is  also  a  fair  water  supply 
if  it  were  developed  and  brought  to  the  land.  The  water  comes  from  two  cienegas,  or 
spring  spots,  the  sources  of  which  are  upon  the  reservation.  But  one  of  these  cienegas  is 
at  present  used.  It  is  likelv  the  flow  from  these  cienegas  could  be  increased.  1  tie 
water  brought  from  this,  the  upper  one,  has  sufficient  fall  to  pump  water  from  the 
lower  cienega  into  the  ditch  for  irrigation.  The  water  supplv  could  thus  be  largely 
increased  and  the  area  of  land  cultivated,  it  is  believed,  could  be  more  than  doubled. 
I  recommend  an  appropriation  for  this  improvement. 

DESERT   RESERVATIONS. 

On  the  Colorado  Desert  are  several  small  reservations  known'  as  Torres,  Martinez, 
Alamo  Bonito,  San  Augustine,  Agua  Dulce,  29  Palms,  and  Cabazon,  the  latter  being 

On  two  or  three  of  these  reservations  artesian  wells  have  been  bored  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  water  from  which  is  used  by  the  Indians  for  irrigation  They  make  good 
use  of  the  water.  I  would  recommend  the  boring  of  more  wells.  The  cost  is  trom  ^dW 
to  J5500  per  well,  and  the  benefit  is  great.  With  the  water  the  Indians  are  self-sustaining, 
and  without  it  they  are  perpetually  menaced  by  famine.  I  recommend  an  appropria- 
tion for  this  purpose.  ,     ,    *  /^   T      X     AT      O    +1,  •     « 

At  the  Palms  Springs  reservation,  sometimes  called  Agua  Caliente  No.  2,  there  is  a 
small  stream  of  water,  the  right  to  which  is  claimed  by  outside  parties.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Indian  rights  are  prior  and  should  be  supported.  If  the  white  contestants 
are  willing  to  sell  for  a  reasonable  price,  it  would  probably  be  cheaper  to  buy  them  out 
I  would  recommend  an  appropriation  to  determine  the  water  rights  or  buy  out  the 
contestants,  as  may  be  found  the  more  advisable. 

RINCON. 

The  Rincon  reservation,  14  miles  from  Pala,  has  400  or  500  acres  of  arable  land, 
more  than  there  is  water  to  irrigate.  A  ditch  has  recently  been  constructed  taking 
its  water  from  the  San  Luis  Rey  River  and  expected  to  irrigate  about  200  acres.  A 
syndicate  is  making  preparations  to  build  a  large  dam  across  the  San  Luis  Key  Kiver 
a  few  miles  above  the  Rincon  for  a  storage  reservoir  and  power  plant.  Steps  should, 
be  taken  to  protect  the  Indian  rights  to  their  water.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  matter 
is  attended  to  now  the  matter  can  be  amicably  arranged  without  m  any  manner 
embarrassing  the  great  enterprise. 

BOUNDARIES. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  questions  in  regard  to  southern  California  reservations 
arises  from  the  looseness  wdth  which  the  reservation  boundaries  are  laid  down.     J^rom 
every  reservation  comes  a  complaint  as  to  the  boundaries  and  of  encroachnients  upon 
the  boundaries  of  Indian  reservations.     One  reservation  hne  is  said  to  have  been 
moved  in  over  1,100  feet.    Another  is  said  to  have  been  moved  over  onto  the  reser- 
vation  three  separate  times.     It  seems  as  if  each  successive  owner  of    and  adjoimng 
a  reservation  is  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  grab  a  little  Indian  land,  and  they 
seem  able  to  work  this  kind  of  a  graft  with  impunity.     The  farcical  character  of  some 
of  the  California  syrveys  plays  directly  into  the  hand  of  this  class  of  land-grabbers. 
If  a  man  steals  $50  it  is  a  penal  offense.     If  he  steals  $5,000  worth  of  Indian  landhegets 
the  land  as  a  reward  for  his  nerve.     Encroachments  upon  Indian  lands  are  likely  to 
continue  until  it  is  made  a  penal  offense  for  anyone  to  establish  the  boundary  line 
of  an  Indian  reservation  except  in  conjunction  with  a  duly  appointed  officer  of  the 
Government.     There  is  one  thing  which,  in  the  opimon  of  your  special  agent  should 
be  done,  and  at  once;    a  commission  of  competent  surveyors  should  establish  the 
boundaries  of  every  California  reservation,  and  mark  the  boundaries  so  as  to  endiire 
for  all  time.     Fence  them  if  necessary.     Your  special  agent  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend an  appropriation  to  determine  and  mark  the  various  reservation  boundaries. 

Two  reservations,  Inyaba  and  the  Conejos  division  of  Capitan  Grande,  should,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  special  agent,  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  certain  adjoining 
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tracts  of  Government  land.  This  is  advisable  chiefly  to  protect  their  water  rights. 
The  little  reservation  called  Cosmit  I  found  fenced  in  and  used  as  part  of  a  cattle 
ranch.  There  is  said  to  be  a  deed  extant  from  a  senile  old  man  belonging  to  the 
tribe,  purporting  to  convev  the  propertv  to  a  white  man.  The  deed  is  worthless, 
of  course,  but  such  attempted  transfers  are  met  with  in  various  places  in  Calif orma. 
The  Indians  do  not  care  to  live  on  the  Cosmit  reservation,  as  the  village  of  Cosmit 
was,  by  one  of  the  usual  mistakes,  not  located  upon  the  description  set  aside  as  the 
reservation.     The  Cosmit  Indians  can  be  taken  care  of  on  the  I nyaha  reservation. 

The  Indians  on  the  remaining  reservation  in  southern  California  are  m  fair  condition. 
At  least  no  facts  were  observed  which  require  special  attention  in  this  report.  No 
other  southern  California  Indians  have  been  shown  to  your  speaal  agent  as  having 
l)een  in  as  bad  a  state  as  those  at  Campo,  but  several  other  bands  must  have  been  very 
close  to  the  line  as  a  result  of  the  bad  years.  The  present  year  is  a  favorable  one,  and 
no  Indians  are  reported  to  be  destitute,  other  than  a  few  old  people  who  are  without 
relatives  to  support  them  and  for  whose  support  the  Government  makes  a  small 

•contribution.  .       ,  .  ,  .  i         x      «*„,«„  *^ 

The  plan  of  reUef  for  the  Indians  of  California  which  your  special  agent  ventures  to 

recommend  is  briefly: 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA, 

That  those  Indians  who  have  been  placed  by  the  Government  in  such  position  that 
they  can  not  earn  their  own  living  shall  receive  such  pecumarv  aid  as  to  put  them 
in  shape  so  that  they  can  do  so;  that  this  aid  take  the  form  of  land  of  good  quality  with 
ample  water  supply,  the  same  to  be  held  in  the  same  manner  as  the^  present  lands; 
that  this  land  shall  be  purchased  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Honorable  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  a  majority  of  which  shall  be  experienced  in  southern  Cahf orma 
land  conditions;  and  that  provision  be  made  to  extend  the  irrigation  facilities  of  the 
reservations  mentioned  in  the  body  of  this  report. 

NORTHERN   CALIFORNIA. 

That  those  Indians  who  are  landless  through  past  acts  of  omissions  of  the  National 
Government,  shall  receive  land  in  lieu  of  any  claims  they  may  have  against  the  Govern- 
ment moral  or  otherwise;  that  the  land  shall  be  of  good  quality  with  Proper  water 
supply,  and  shall  be  located  in  the  neighborhoods  m  which  the  Indians  wish  to  live ^ 
that  this  land  shall  be  given  under  some  such  plan  as  ^^^^^  P^f^^,^^^^^^^^ 
nendence  each  family  being  assigned  not  exceeding  10  acres  of  land,  or  such  smaller 
rracra^the  c^diL^  warrant;  and  that  this  land  be  purchased  an^^assi^^^^^ 

commission  appointed  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  majonty  of  whom 
are  expert  in  northern  California  land  conditions.  „i,„ii  v^o^ro  fVi« 

That  those  Indians  who  have  received  worthless  desert  allotments  shall  have  t^^ 
T^rivilege  of  exchanging  them  for  allotments  of  the  same  size  and  character  as  proposed 
ForTSndle^sS  California,  and  that  the  allotments  so  surrendered 

shall  be  restored  to         public  domain;  that  those  Indians  who  have  received  moun- 
Sfn  or  timSl^^^^^^^  have  the  privilege  of  exchanging  them  for  allotments  d 

&ame  size  and  character  as  those  proposed  for  ^^e  landless  In  J^^^^^ 
fornia  and  that  the  allotments  so  surrendered  be  added  to  the  forest  reserves  mat  me 
elchl^oi  allotments  and  the  purchase  of  the  land  for  exchang^^^  The^'her  prop^^^^ 
•nlaced  in  charge  of  the  same  commission  as  that  which  handles  the  other  proposea 
StherJiVaS^^^^^^  and  that  the  unexpended  port W  tfe^ppr^^^^^^^^^ 

for  the  support  and  civilization  of  the  northern  Indians  of  California,  1 J06,  be  reappro 
priated  in  such  form  that  it  may  be  used  m  the  purchase  of  land. 

RECOMMENDATIONS   COMMON  TO   BOTH   NORTHERN   AND   SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA. 

That  further  legislation  be  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  land  and  water  rights  of 
T  Jinn  luotteL    t^^^^  be  made  for  L  increase  in  the  number  of  field  matrons 

iSSStS^^^^^  number  of  day  schools  be  increased ;  that  additional 

wllS  be  Indian  allottees  within  the  scope  of  the  laws  against  se  1- 

iS  So^o  t^^^^^^^^^^  that  the  boundaries  of  the  various  reservations  of  Call- 

fornia  be  determined  and  marked. 

Respectfully  submitted.  ^  -^   Kelsey, 

Special  Agent  for  California  Indians. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  12  o'clock,  and  the  hearing  is  closed, 
(Whereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon  the  committee  adjourned.,) 
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THE  PIMA  INDIANS  AND  THE  SAN  CARLOS  IRRIGATION 

PROJECT 


EXTRACT  FEOM  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ON  THURSDAY,  APRIL  3,  1924 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  most  of  the  evenings  of  the 

?ast  winter  I  have  devoted  my  time  to  a  study  of  the  history  of  the 
ima  Indians  of  the  Gila  River  Reservation  in  Arizona,  with  special 
reference  to  their  water  supply  for  irrigation.  From  many  books 
obtained  from  the  Congressional  Library  and  other  sources  I  have 
copied  extracts  which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  interest  to  this  committee, 
particularly  in  connection  with  a  bill  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  the  San  Carlos  dam,  that  I  trust  will  soon  be  before  us  for  con- 
sideration. I  ask  authority  from  the  committee  to  have  printed  for 
its  information  the  material  that  I  have  gathered.  Since  it  will  con- 
sist principally  of  quotations,  I  request  that  all  of  the  pamphlet, 
except  the  footnotes,  be  printed  in  10-point  roman  type,  m  order 
that  it  may  be  easier  for  the  Members  to  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  heard  the  motion  of  the  len- 
tleman  from  Arizona.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ir 
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THE  PIMA  INDIANS 

The  Pimas  of  the  Gila  River  are  the  most  northern  brancli  of  a  race 
of  Indians  who  were  the  principal  occupants  of  an  area  extending 
from  the  Selof  Cortez  or Wf  of  California  to  the  Sierra^  Madre  m 
the  Spanish  province  of  Sonora.  The  Spaniards  caUed  the  country 
hat  t^Tey  inh^abited  Pimeria  or  Pimalancf  It  was  l^ter  dmded  mto 
two  parts.  Pimeria  Baja,  or  Lower  Pimaland,  consisted  of  portions 
oTZvallevs  of  the  Mayo,  Yaqui,  San  Jose,  and  Sonora  Rivers  and 
the  Indians  were  called  Pirms  Bajos  or  Nevome.  ^^™J7«/|j'f '  «^ 
Unper  Pimaland,  extended  from  the  Magdalena  and  Altar  Rivers 
northward  to  the  Gila  and  included  the  Santa  Cruz,  San  Pedro  Valleys, 
and  the  headwaters  of  the  San  Miguel  and  Sonora  Rivers.    ^  „ 

All  of  these  Indians  called  themselves  0-o-tam,  meanmg     people, 
and  were  divided  into  various  tribes  who  spoke  the  same    anguage 
w^thTght  variations.     The  Pavah-Ootam,  or  Bean  peopH  some- 
times called  Frijoleros,  hved  on  tKe  desert  south  of  the  Gila  and  are 
nX  faiown  as  Vapaioes.     The  extinct  Sobaipuns  resided  on  the 
Salta  Cruz  and  SaS  fedi.  Rivers  in  what  is  now  southern  A^^^^^^^^ 
and    northern    Sonora.     The   Pimas   of   the    Gila  call   themselves 
I^i-muU  0-o-tam  or  "river  people,"  a  most  appropriate  name,  for 
according   to   their  traditions,   they  have   always  lived  near  that 

'*  Trorigin  of  the  name  "Pima"  is  thus  explained  by  Frank  Russel: 
"  The  tfibe  known  as  the  Pimas  was  so  named  by  the  Spamards 
eariv  in  the  history  of  the  relations  of  the  latter  mth  them.  Ihe 
ofSt  reference  to  the  name  within  the  ^^iterls  knowledge  is  that 
bv  Velarde-  '  The  Pima  Nation,  the  name  of  which  has  been  adopted 
bv  the  Spaniards  from  the  native  idiom,  called  themselves  Otama, 
of  in  the  plural  Ohotoma;  the  word  is  repeated  by  them  to  express 
negation  '  P  This  'negaci^n'  is  expressed  by  such  words  as  p_a. 
^Sne,'  W  'none  remaining,'  pimatc    'I  do. not  know     or  'I   do 

not  uAdLta^d.'  In  the  last  the  sound  of  ^^^^^«<«f*^^^/fd;^;f  ^f^Ue 
f«int  flick  The  Americans  corrupted  this  to  Pimos,  and  wnue 
t£s  form  of  the  word  is  now  used  Snly  by  the  illiterate  living  in  the 
noighborfiood  of  the  tribe,  it  is  fairly  common  m  the  literature 
referring  to  them."' 

THE   MARICOPA  INDIANS 

For  more  than  two  centuries  a  band  of  Maricopa  Indians  or 
Coco-M^ricopas,  as  the  Spaniards  called  them,  have  been  allied 
S  tl^e  Pimas'  of  the  Gila^  The  villages  of  these  Manconas  were 
bcated  below  the  Pima  settlements  and  a  remnant  of  the  tribe 
sriU  lives  at  the  western  end  of  the  reservation  near  the  junction  of 
the  cS  and  he  Salt  Rivers.  They  are  of  Yuman  stock  and  speak 
a  different  language  from  the  Pimas.     The   Maricopa  chief,  :ruan 

TTwenty-sixth  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  1«. 
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Chevaria,  told  my  father  that  their  tradition  was  that  after  a  quarrel 
they  left  the  Yumas  on  the  Colorado  and  moved  up  the  Gila  to 
join  the  Pimas,  with  whom  thej'  have  since  been  good  friends  and 
neighbors. 

The  first  census  of  the  Indians  of  the  Gila  River  Reservation  was 
taken  in  1858  by  Lieut.  A.  B.  Chapman,  of  the  First  Dragoons.^ 
He  counted  4,117  Pimas  and  518  Maricopas.  The  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  last  fiscal  j^ear  states  that 
there  are  now  4,629  Pimas  and  267  Maricopas  on  the  Gila  River 
Reservation.  The  total  number  of  allotments  of  land  to  Indians  on 
the  reservation  is  4,894. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  RESERVATION 

The  first  legislative  reference  to  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians 
is  found  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Feoruary  28, 
1859,  and  reads  as  follows: 

*\Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and  required  to 
cause  to  be  surveyed,  and  the  boundaries  thereof  permanently 
marked,  the  tract  or  tracjbs  of  land  lying  on  or  near  the  Gila  River, 
in  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  New^  Mexico,  now  occupied  by  the 
confederated  bands  of  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians,  and  the  sum  of 
one  tliousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  said  survey. 

'\Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and  required  to  set 
apart  the  tract  or  tracts  of  land  aforesaid  as  a  reservation  for  the 
confederated  bands  of  Pimas  and  Maricopas:  Provided,  That  the 
said  reservations  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  square  miles  in 
extent.'' 3 

survey   of    rilE  ORIGINAL   RESERVATION 

How  the  original  reservation  on  the  Gila  was  established  is  stated 
in  a  report  by  Sylvester  Mowiy,  as  a  special  agent  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  dated   November  21,   1859. 

'On  my  first  visit  to  the  two  tribes  I  was  accompanied  by  Col. 
A.  B.  Gray,  C.  E.,  to  whom  1  had  intrusted  the  survey  and  demarca- 
ti()n  of  the  reservation  for  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas.  Colonel  Gray's 
previous  kncAvledge  of  the  country  from  surveys  in  connection  with 
the  Boundary  Commission  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  made  his 
selection  especially  judicious,  and  I  regard  his  doing  the  work,  in 
view  of  the  absurclly  inadequate  compensation,  as  a  personal  favor. 
1  had  some  difficulty  in  making  the  chiefs  understand  the  motive 

of  this  sur\'ey. 

'*  Antonio  repeatedly  stated  that  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas 
('laiined  as  their  ovrn  property  the  entire  Gila  Valley  on  both  sides, 
from  the  Pinal  Mountains  to  the  Tesotal  (the  foot  of  tlie  so-called 
little  desert),  a  distance  of  upward  of  100  miles.  1  explained  to 
them  that  the  survey  was  intended  to  inclose  their  present  villages 
and  planting  grounds,  and  mark  them  with  boundaries  to  prevent 

3  Senate  Ex.  Uoc.  1,  pt.  1,  ^599,  ^35"»  Cong.,  2d  sess..  1859. 
»  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  11,  p.  401. 
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encroachments  by  American  settlers  and  others,  and  that  if  they 
held  a  valid  title  to  any  lands  beyond  the  present  survey  it  would 
be  a  matter  for  future  consideration  by  the  Government,  and  that 
full  justice  would  be  done  them  by  the  United  States  Government 
in  this  and  every  other  respect.     This  view  seemed  to  please  them. 

^^  Before  leaving  the  villages,  in  company  with  Colonel  Gray,  I 
estabhshed  the  initial  points  of  the  reservation,  and  indicated  the 
lines  to  be  established  on  both  banks  of  the  Gila.  The  reservation 
as  laid  out  includes  the  villages  now  occupied  and  the  cultivated 
lands.''  ' 

The  reservation  as  surveyed  by  Colonel  Gray  contained  64,000 
acres,  but  by  Executive  ordfers  dated  August  31,  1876,  January  10 
and  June  14,  1879,  May  5,  1882,  November  15,  1883,  July  31,  1911, 
and  June  2,  1913,  the  size  of  the  reservation  has  been  increased  to 
371,422  acres. 

ALWAYS   FRIENDS   OF  THE    WHITE   PEOPLE 

Two  things  have  often  been  asserted  with  respect  to  the  Pima 
Indians:  First,  that  they  have  always  been  friends  of  the  white 
people.  Second,  that  they  had  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  the 
irrigation  of  their  lands  until  the  Americans  came  to  Arizona.  By 
a  host  of  witnesses  I  am  going  to  prove  that  both  of  those  assertions 
are  literally  true.  After  the  proof  is  made  I  hope  that  this  committee 
will  conclude  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  pay  our  debt  of  gratitude 
for  their  unvarying  friendship  and,  at  the  same  time,  do  justice  which 
has  been  long  delayed  respecting  their  water  rights,  is  for  Congress 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  the  San  Carlos  Dam. 

I  said  that  I  would  call  upon  a  host  of  witnesses,  but  they  can  not 
appear  in  person  for  most  of  them  have  long  since  gone  to  their 
reward.  In  their  time  they  put  down  on  paper  the  things  that  they 
saw  when  they  visited  the  peaceful  and  industrious  Pimas  of  the 
Gila.  Their  words  have  been  preserved  and  I  offer  the  same  in 
evidence.  I  shall  quote  wherever  possible  the  writings  of  men  who 
recorded  their  own  personal  observations  and  shall  insert  a  reference 
to  the  book  and  page  where  each  statement  may  be  found. 

EUSEBIO   FRANCISCO    KINO 

I  have  read  translations  of  all  the  accounts  of  the  travels  of  Cabeza 
de  Vaca,  Marcos  de  Niza,  and  of  the  Coronado  expedition  to  Cibola, 
and  am  convinced  that  the  first  white  man  to  visit  the  Pima  villages 
on  the  Gila  was  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino,  a  Jesuit  priest  and  pioneer 
missionary.  Beginning  in  1687  Father  Kino  made  his  headquarters 
at  the  mission  of  Dolores  in  Northern  Sonora  and  for  the  next  24 
years  devoted  his  hfe  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  to  Christianity. 
In  his  ''  Memoir  of  Pimeria  Alta,'^  written  between  1699  and  1710, 
this  apostle  to  the  Pimas  says : 

''In  November,  1694,  I  went  inland  with  my  servants  and  some 
justices  of  this  Pimeria,  as  far  as  the  Casa  Grande,  as  these  Pimas 
call  it,  which  is  on  the  large  Kiver  of  Hila  that  flows  out  of  Nuevo 
Mexico  and  has  its  source  near  Acoma.     This  river  and  this  large 


«  S.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  pt.  2,  36th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  725-727. 
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house  and  the  neighboring  houses  are  forty-three  leagues  beyond 
and  to  the  northwest  of  the  Sobaipuris  of  San  Francisco  Xavier  del 
Bac.  The  first  rancheria,  that  of  El  Tusonimo,  we  named  La  Encar« 
nacion,  as  we  arrived  there  to  say  mass  on  the  first  Sundav  in  Advent; 
and  because  many  other  Indians  came  to  see  us  from  the  rancheria 
of  El  Coatoydag,  which  was  four  leagues  further  on,  we  named  the 
latter  San  Andres,  as  the  following  day  was  the  feast  of  that  holy 
apostle.     All  were  affable  and  docile  people.''     *     *     * 

^^The  Casa  Grande  is  a  four-story  building,  as  large  as  a  castle 
and  equal  to  the  largest  church  in  these  lands  of  Sonora."     *    ♦    * 

kino's  second  entrada 

With  a  military  escort  Padre  Kino  made  a  second  visit  to  the  mid- 
dle Gila  Valley  in  November,  1697,  which  he  describes  as  follows: 

''Travelling  always  by  the  valleys  of  the  Rio  de  Quiburi,  (San 
Pedro  River)  we  arrived  at  the  large  river,  or  Rio  de  Hila.  And 
following  its  bank  and  its  very  large  cottonwood  groves,  after  travel- 
ling three  days'  journey  to  the  west,  we  arrived  at  the  Casa  Grande, 
and  its  neighbormg  rancherias.  As  we  journeyed  we  always  had  on 
the  right  hand  and  in  sight  but  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  the 
very  extensive  Apacheria. 

''The  soldiers  were  much  delighted  to  see  the  Casa  Grande.  We 
marveled  at  seeing  that  it  was  about  a  league  from  the  river  and 
without  water,  but  afterward  we  saw  that  it  had  a  large  aqueduct 
with  a  very  great  embankment,  which  must  have  been  three  varas 
high  and  six  or  seven  wide,  wider  than  the  causeway  of  Guadalupe  at 
Mexico.  This  very  great  aqueduct,  as  is  still  seen,  not  only  con- 
ducted the  water  from  the  river  to  the  Casa  Grande  but  at  the  same 
time,  making  a  great  turn,  it  watered  and  enclosed  a  champaign 
many  leagues  in  length  and  breadth,  and  of  very  level  and  very  rich 
land.  With  ease,  also,  one  could  now  restore  and  roof  the  house  and 
repair  the  great  aqueduct  for  a  very  good  pueblo,  for  there  are  near 
by  six  or  seven  rancherias  of  Pimas  Sobaipuris,  all  of  whom  in  all 
places  received  us  very  kindly,  with  crosses  and  arches  erected  and 
with  many  of  their  eatables,  and,  with  great  pleasure  to  themselves, 
gave  us  many  little  ones  to  baptize.  On  one  occasion,  when  several 
of  our  horses  had  been  scattered  and  lost,  they  at  once  went  in  search 
of  them,  nor  did  they  give  up  until  they  had  collected  them  all  for  us. 

"We  very  promptly  passed  on  by  the  rancheria  of  La  Encarnacion 
and  arrived  at  that  oi  oan  Andres,  where  the  excellent  Captain  Juan 
de  Palacios  (who  had  been  at  Santa  Maria  de  Baseraca,  traveling 
in  going  and  returning  four  hundred  leagues)  welcomed  us  with  afl 
aflFection,  and  with  so  manv  arches  and  crosses  that  they  reached 
for  more  than  two  leagues.'^  ^ 

JUAN   MATEO   MANJE 

My  second  witness  is  Captain  Juan  Mateo  Manje,  who  accom- 
panied Father  Kino  on  many  of  his  journeys  of  exploration.  Manje 
wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  under  the  title  of  "Light  on  Unknown 
Lands,"  and  in  which  he  gives  the  first  detailed  description  of  the 

*  Kino's  Historical  Memoir  of  Pimeria  Alta,  edited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  vol.  1,  pp.  127-128, 171-173 
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Casa  Grande  ruin.     Of  what  occurred  on  November  18,  19,  and  20, 
1697  he  says: 

''On  the  margin  of  the  river,  distant  one  league  from  the  Casa 
Grande,  we  found  a  settlement  in  which  we  counted  130  souls. 
*  *  *  They  were  afraid  of  the  horses  and  soldiers,  never  having 
seen  any  before/^ 

''On  the  19th,  after  mass,  we  continued  to  the  west.  *  *  * 
Having  traversed  four  leagues,  we  arrived  at  a  town,  Tusonimon, 
which  is  so  named  from  a  great  heap  of  horns,  from  the  wild  or 
svlvan  sheep,  which  appears  like  a  hill,  and  from  the  numbers  that 
there  are  of  the  animals  they  make  the  common  subsistence  of  the 
inhabitants.  From  what  can  be  seen  from  the  highest  of  their 
houses,  there  appears  to  be  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  horns 
in  it. 

"The  heathen  Indians  received  us  with  jubilee,  giving  of  their 
provision  to  the  soldiers;  and  we  counted  two  hundred  persons,  who 
were  gentle  and  affable.  Remaining  there  to  sleep,  the  father  and 
I  instructed  them,  through  the  interpreters,  in  the  mysteries  of  our 
holy  faith;  on  which  they  besought  us  that  there  might  be  baptized 
fifteen  of  their  children  and  seven  sick  adults. 

"On  the  twentieth  we  left  the  horses  under  the  care  of  Corporal 
Francisco  Barcelon  and  soldiers  to  recover  on  the  acceptable  pasture 
that  we  found.  We  continued  with  twelve  soldiers  thi'ough  the  plain 
and  bank  of  the  river,  going  down  toward  the  west,  and  after  seven 
leagues  we  reached,  with  the  purpose  of  sleeping  there,  another 
settlement  which  we  called  San  Andres.  The  principal  Indian  who 
governs  it  came  out  with  his  people  to  meet  us  at  more  than  three 
leagues  before  our  arrival,  erecting  arches,  canopies  of  foliage,  and 
having  the  roads  cleaned.  He  lodged  us  in  a  log  nouse  covered  with 
mats,  where  he  gave  provisions  to  the  soldiers.  These  gifts  were 
repaid  by  other  little  gifts.  Forty  souls  were  counted.  Talks  of 
our  holy  faith  were  made  to  the  Indians  and  the  father  baptized 
twelve  infants  and  I  was  godfather  of  some  of  them,  and  rods  of 
justice  were  given  to  them  for  their  government.^'  ® 

CRISTOBAL   MARTIN    BERNAL 

Another  account  of  this  same  journey  was  written  by  Capt.  Cristo- 
bal Martin  Bernal  in  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Pima  region 
which  he  sent  to  Father  inspector  Horatio  Polici.  The  following 
references  are  made  to  the  Pimas  of  the  Gila : 

"Being  in  such  house  (Casa  Grande),  three  non- Christian  Indians 
arrived  who  were  chiefs  of  a  settlement  existing  on  this  river,  and 
with  great  affection  they  embraced  our  Father  Kino  and  all  the  com- 
panions, asking  us  to  go  where  their  people  were  waiting  to  receive 
us.  We  left  in  their  company  and  found  their  people  in  two  lines — 
men,  women,  and  children — and  they  paid  me  ooeisance.  They  had 
for  us  much  ground  mezquite  (pods)  and  bread  and  water.  This 
finished,  we  came  to  the  bank  of  the  river  to  spend  the  night.  There 
we  could  not  find  pasture,  and  that  night  many  of  them  came  and 
slept  in  our  camp. 

«  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  Mexico,     Serie  4,  Tomo  I,  284-286. 

Also  see  Manje,  "  Luz  de  Tierra  Incognita,"  Libro  II,  p.  58  and  U.  R.  Schoolcraft,  "  Indian  Tribes  of  the 
United  States,"  Vol.  Ill,  p.  303 


^'The  following  day  I  left,  and  with  me  came  the  three  chiefs  and 
all  the  people  to  a  house  which  they  had  built  for  our  Father  Kino, 
and  the  distance  from  the  place  where  we  slept  to  such  house  is  four 
leagues  *  *  *.  This  settlement  has  two  hundred  inhabitants.  I 
was  obliged  to  sleep  in  this  place  in  order  that  the  horses  might  eat, 
because  there  was  pasture.  There  had  been  none  the  three  days  we 
were  traveling,  and  on  account  of  this  some  animals  were  very  weak; 
and  because  the  next  settlement  is  very  far  I  decided  to  postpone 
my  travel  until  the  following  day. 

''On  the  following  day — the  twentieth  of  this  month — after  attend- 
ing mass,  I  decided  to  go  with  the  lieutenant  and  the  sergeant  and 
ten  companions  to  the  settlement  of  Juan  de  Palacios,  leaving  Corpo- 
ral Francisco  Javier  de  Barcelona  with  the  other  companions  and 
horses.  Capitan  Choro  (a  Sobaipuri  of  the  San  Pedro)  and  some  of 
his  men  came  in  my  company,  and  about  three  leagues  before  reach- 
ing the  settlement  arches  haci  been  erected  and  on  each  one  a  cross, 
and  the  already-mentioned  Juan  de  Palacios  came  to  receive  me. 
Having  arrived^  I  found  all  the  people  in  two  lines,  and  thev  did  me 
obeisance — men  and  women  and  children,  making  a  total  of  four 
hundred  people. 

''  They  had  made  a  house  of  straw  mats  for  our  Father  Eusebio 
Francisco  Kino,  and  they  had  for  us  pinole,  mezciuite,  and  pumpkins; 
and  in  order  to  give  them  some  ilaiolef^  and  to  offer  baptism  and  to 
establish  judges  among  them  I  decided  to  remain  this  night,  keeping 
with  care  and  watchfulness  the  ready  weapons,  as  it  was  necessary, 
because  the  place  is  on  the  border  of  the  land  of  the  Apaches,  with 
whom  they  are  at  war.  And  the  following  day— the  twenty-first  of 
this  month — after  mass  they  brought  tw(?ive  infants  to  our  Father 
Kino  to  be  baptised,  and  the  other  companions  and  I  were  godfathers. 
A  very  good  exhortation  was  made  to  them,  for  which  they  were  very 
pleased,  and  we  and  our  Father  Kino  promised  to  return,  and  we  took 
leave  of  them.  This  settlement  is  called  San  Andres,  and  the  dis- 
tance to  the  place  mentioned  above  where  the  horses  remained  and 
where  we  did  not  stop,  which  is  called  Santa  Isabel,  is  abcmt  three 
leagues  without  water."  *  *  * 
The  report  ends  as  follows: 

''This  IS  all  that  happened  in  the  entire  trip,  and  in  order  to  have 
a  record  of  it  I  write  this  and  certify  and  sign  it,  with  witnesses  and 
my  notary  appointed,  December  4,  1697.^ 

(Signed)  ''  Cristobal   Martin  P>ernal, 

"I'raxcisco  de  Acuna, 
*' Eusebio  Francisco  Kino, 
'muan  de  escalante, 
''Francisco  Javier  de  Barsejon, 
"Bartolome  de  Barrios, 

''Appointed  Xotary.^' 

kino's  last  journeys 

Accompanied  by  Capt.  Diego  Carrasco,  the  good  Padre  Kino  made 
another  journey  to  the  Gila  in  1689.     He  says: 

'^On  the  twent3^-second  of  September,  day  of  the  most  holy  name 
of  Most  Holy  Mary,  we  set  out  from  this  pueblo  of  Nuestra  Senora 

'  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  Mexico  Serie  3,  Tomo  2,  884-880,  Translation  by  Ouillermo  A.  Sher* 
well,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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de  los  Dolores  (Our  Lady  of  Sorrows)  with  the  governor  of  this  place 
and  seven  other  persons,  my  servants,  and  with  more  than  sixty  " 
pack  animals,  gomg  mland  toward  the  north  and  northwest,  to  the 
Kio  and  Casa  Grande,  a  journey  of  more  than  one  hundred  leagues. 
In  the  rancheria  of  La  Encarnacion,  that  of  San  Andres,  and  in  those 
near  by  we  were  received  with  all  kindness,  with  crosses  and  arches 
erected,  and  with  many  of  their  eatables,  by  more  than  one  thousand 
souls,  men  and  women.  In  the  rancheria  of  San  Andres  there  came 
to  render  us  obedience  the  Opas  and  Cocomaricopas,  who  are  a  people 
ot  very  distinct  dress,  features,  and  language,  though  connected  bv 
marriage  with  the  Pimas,  and  very  aflfable  and  docile.  They  desire 
to  be  Christians  like  the  Pimas.'^ 

Of  his  last  visit  to  the  Pimas  of  the  Gila  in  March,  1699,  Father 
Kino  says : 

"After  80  leagues'  journey  along  the  river  we  arrived  at  San  Andres, 
L;a  Jl^ncarnacion,  and  Casa  Grande,  having  received  in  all  parts  all 
kindness  and  many  of  their  provisions,  with  almost  the  same  courtesy 
as  it  we  had  journeyed  among  Christians.  *  *  *  They  guided  us 
and  accompanied  us,  and  came  many  days  journey  to  meet  us,  with 
the  utmost  friendship,  loyalty,  and  courtesy."  » 

Captain  Manje,  who  was  Kino's  companion  in  journeys  of  explora- 
tion aggregatmg  3,000  leagues,  was  with  him  on  this  occasion  and 
writes  as  follows: 

"On  the  third  (March,  1699),  after  taking  leave  of  the  Indians,  we 
advanced  up  river  to  the  east,  through  sterile  plains,  and  at  a  distance 
ot  ten  leagues  we  slept  at  the  settlement  of  San  Andres  de  Coata— the 
place  at  which  we  had  arrived  in  the  year  1697  with  the  soldiers. 

J^rom  now  on  I  will  not  make  a  record  of  inhabitants  because  the 
other  settlements  through  which  we  have  to  pass  have  already  been 
discovered  and  seen. 

"On  the  fourth  we  continued  toward  the  east  and  passing  through 
the  settlenient  of  Encarnacion,  nine  leagues  after  this,  we  slept  in  a 
pasture  and  broad  fields,  abundant  in  grass,  where  our  horses  ate  well. 
We  were  informed  that  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  much  better  for  a 
cattle  ranch  and  for  horses;  but  I  pass  judgment  on  what  I  saw."  « 

IGNACIO   JAVIER    KELER 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the 
rm  American  Union,  I  have  secured  the  following  translation  from 
a  book  containing  an  account  of  the  labors  of  the  Jesuits  in  Mexico 
written  by  Padre  Jose  Ortega  and  published  in  Barcelona  in  1754. 

"SEVEHAL  LONG  AND  HAZARDOUS  JOURNEYS  OF  FATHER  IGNACIO  KELER  WHICH 

SERVED  ONLY  TO  PROVE  HIS  ARDENT  ZEAL 

"In  the  year  1736  this  zealous  Jesuit  reached  the  Casa  Grande  and 
a  number  of  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gila  River.  Having 
visited  Ler,  Guevavi,  and  San  Xavier,  he  returned  by  the  same  route 
without  any  incident  worthy  of  remark,  finding  things  in  the  same 
state  and  circumstances  in  which  Father  Eusebio  Kino  had  left  them 
During  July  and  August  of  the  year  1737  this  apostolic  man  made 
another  journey  through  the  country  of  the  Sobaypuris,  following  the 

•  Memoir  of  Pimeria  Alta,  vol.  1,  186-7-187. 

•  Dooumentos  para  la  Historia  de  Mexico,  serle  4,  Tomo  I,  306-307 
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course  of  the  river  (San  Pedro)  which,  beginning  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Terrenate,  extends  through  nearly  two  hundred  leagues  m  reach- 
ing its  confluence  with  another  river  called  the  Gila,  he  beheld  the 
fertile  lands  of  that  valley. 

"When  in  the  course" of  his  travels  Father  Ignacio  reached  the 
Casa  Grande  he  beheld  a  loftv  cliff,  which  sloped  to  a  broad  plain; 
and  because  of  the  insistent  tradition  that  here  had  formerly  existed 
a  village  which  with  all  its  inhabitants,  their  belongings  and  horses, 
had  been  turned  into  stone,  he  made  the  ascent,  not  without  great 
labor,  which  consumed  a  whole  day,  and  so  verified  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  the  tradition  was  simply  the  fantastic  imaginings 
which  those  barbarians  spread  as  truth.  Farther  on  he  found  the 
rivers  called  the  Verde  and  the  Salado,  this  latter  being  mdeed 
salt.  The  two  rivers  come  together  forming  the  Assumpcion,  which 
later  flows  into  the  Gila;  and  although  he  visited  the  Cocomaricopas, 
who  were  at  war  against  certain  enemies,  he  returned  by  way  of  other 
villages  to  his  district  of  Santa  Maria  Suamca  (near  Nogalcs). 

"Here  he  rested,  working  with  his  Indians  until  the  /^'^F  J^^^T' 
when,  toward  the  end  of  July,  having  provided  himself  with  the 
necessaries  for  a  long  journey  and  an  enlistment  of  four  months  tor 
his  soldiers  and  an  equal  amount  for  their  children,  he  undertook 
another  important  and  dangerous  journey.  He  reached  the  Gila 
River,  whence  he  traveled  onward,  directing  his  route  toward  the 
Moqui  or  thereabout;  but,  either  for  the  lack  of  guides  or  because 
of  excess  of  fervor,  he  penetrated  these  unknoAvn  regions  without 
knowing  whether  the  inhabitants  were  friendly  or  hostile.  He  was 
well  equipped  and  did  not  lack  coiirage  to  continue  his  quost;  but^in 
the  grey  of  the  dawn  not  a  few  of  the  infidel  Indians  fell  upon  his 
forces,  more  from  a  desire  to  steal  than  to  injure  or  kill;  no  sooner 
had  his  followers  recovered  from  their  surprise  and  terror  than  thev 
fell  upon  the  barbarians,  who  had  seized  all  the  horses  putting  torth 
«very  effort  to  regain  them,  in  order  to  avoid  finding  themselves  in  a 
hostile  country  without  the  means  of  returning.  They  succeeded  in 
recapturing  only  a  few,  which,  however,  were  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  withdraw  and  return  to  the  Mission.  "^» 

JACOBO   SEDELMAIR 

In  a  "Report  made  by  Father  Jacobo  Sedelmair  of  the  Company 
of  Jesus,  a  missionary  in  Tubutama  (on  the  Rio  Altar)  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  going  to  Mexico  some  time  in  February  ot  the  year  174b, 
for  laborers  to  establish  missions  on  the  Gila  and  Colorado  Rivers, 
which  he  had  discovered  in  two  trips  he  made  to  the  heathens  at  the 
north  of  his  mission,"  the  following  passages  are  found: 

"They  are  now  living  on  the  Gfla  lowland  not  very  far  Irom  Casa 
Grande  a  branch  of  the  Pima  Nation  distributed  in  three  settlements. 
That  most  easterly  is  called  Tuquisan,  four  leagues  below  iusonimo, 
and  farther  down  the  river  sinks  in  hot  weather  and  where  it  comes 
out  again  lies  the  large  settlement  Sudacson.  All  these  settlements 
onbothbanksof  the  river  and  onitsislands  have  much  green  land,  ihe 
Indians  sow  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  watermelons,  cotton,  trom  which 
they  make  garments,  ancl  the  Indians  of  Sudacson  plant  wheat  with 
irrigation  canals.  

"^o"Aportolicos  Afanesde  la  Compania  de  Jems"  pp.  348-350.    Also  reprinted  in  Mexico  in  1887  as 
'Historia  del  Naynrit,  Sonora,  Sinaloa  y  ambas  Californias. 
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''From  those  settlomenls  starts  a  road  straight  for  the  province  of 
the  Moqui  towards  the  nortli,  but  there  is  very  near  in  the  east  a 
ranch  inhabited  by  the  Apaches,  enemies,  who  in  1743,  attacked 
Father  Ignacio  Keler  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  who  was  on  the  w^ay  to 
Moqui,  took  tiis  horse  away  from  hhn,  and  liis  Reverence  had  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  in  returning. 

''  These  Pimas  of  tlie  Gila  River  are  the  enemies  of  the  Apaches, 
and  it  has  already  been  reported  on  other  occasions  that  a  flourishing 
mission  could  be  established  in  those  three  settlements,  for  tiie  Pima 
Indians  have  been  domesticated  by  the  Fathers  for  more  than  lifty 
years,  and  for  that  reason  and  wuth  the  hope  that  they  would  soon 
be  given  a  pastor,  I  baptized  them  and  the  Fatliers  baptized  the 
small  ones  that  were  brought  to  them. 

'After  leaving  the  Pima  settlements,  five  leagues  downstream,  one 
reaches  several  huge  patches  of  reed  and  willow  land  and  a  charming 
stream  of  water  with  its  meadows.  1  stopped  at  a  spot  called  Santa 
Teresa  and  tlien  traveled  five  or  six  more  leagues,  constantly  in  sight 
of  the  river  and  its  vegetation,  and  after  going  five  or  six  leagues  more, 
keeping  the  river  and  its  vegetation  in  sight,  one  reaches  its  junction 
with  the  Asuncion  River,  consisting  of  the  vSalado  and  Verde  Rivers, 
which  confluence  makes  a  most  charming  country,  with  its  meadows, 
moores,  reed  lands,  and  large  areas  planted  with  willows  and  cotton- 
wood  trees. 

"From  that  confluence  begins  the  large  bend  of  the  Gila  River 
running  towards  the  northwest  and  backing  towards  the  soutli,  and 
then  runs  towards  the  west,  a  bend  which  1  discovered  and  explored 
during  the  year  1744.  From  the  conlluence  to  the  first  settlement  the 
distance  is  about  12  leagues.  The  rancheria  is  one  thicklv  popu- 
lated *  *  *  with  Pimas  and  Cocomaricopas,  who  for  the  most 
part  know  both  languages.'^ 

WHY    THE    PIMAS    AND    MAKICOPAS    DE«1UED    TO    BE    CHKISTIANS 

''The  reasons  why  those  nations  readily  accepted  our  holy  faith 
are,  first,  they  are  mild,  afi'able,  kindly,  industrious,  enemies  of  our 
enemies,  friendly  to  the  Spaniards,  fond  of  dealing  and  contracting 
with  Christians;  homelike  and  very  peaceful  on  their  lands.  It  is 
now  nearly  fifty  years  since  they  have  been  peacefully  allowing  the 
monks  on  their  lands,  showing  them  most  respect  and  receiving 
judicial  appointments  at  the  hands  of  tlie  fathers,  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  trie  royal  minister  who  will  conlh-m  thern. 

''  They  have  on  several  occasions  shown  their  desire  to  be  Cliristians 
like  the  Pimas  (of  Sonora),  as  witness  the  papers  of  Father  Eusebio 
Kino  and  Augustine  de  Campos  and  i).  Mateo  Mangue,  mainly  about 
the  Pima  settlements  (m  the  Gila,  whose  head  Indian  went  three 
hundred  leagues  both  ways,  as  far  as  Santa  Maria  Basarac,  just  to 
ask  to  be  l)aptize(l  and  to  liave  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  also  the 
Pima  Indians  of  the  said  settlements  brought  their  small  ones  to  be 
baptized,  and  that  in  '44,  when  I  discovered  the  Colorado  River  and 
wanted  to  go  on  to  the  Moqui,  tliose  Indians  said  to  me:  "  If  you  want 
to  go,  Father,  first  teach  us."^^ 


«i  Oocumentos  Para  La  liistoria  de  Mexico,  Serie  3,  Tomo  4,  843,  848,  858-859,  trnuslation  by  Division  of 
Latin  American  Aliairs,  Slate  Uepartinent. 


MIGUEL    VENEGAS 

In  an  old  book,  printed  in  London  in  17o9,  "translated  from  the 
original  wSpanish  of  Miguel  \'enegas,  a  Mexican  Jesuit,  published  in 
Madrkl  in  IToS,"  and  entitled  ^'A  Natural  and  Civil  History  of 
California,"  I  have  found  the  following  statements: 

''The  foUowing  year,  1744,  orders  were  sent  to  Father  Jacob 
Sedelmayer,  missionary  of  Tubutama  that  being  less  exposed  to  the 
barbarians  he  should  proceed  on  this  discovery.  Accordingly,  in 
October,  the  father  set  out  from  his  mission,  and  after  travelmj^ 
eighty  leagues,  reached  the  River  Gila,  where  he  found  six  thousand 
Papagos,  and  near  the  same  number  of  Pimas  and  Cocomaricopas 
dwelling  in  different  rancherias.  Here  he  was  well  received,  hajing 
before  contracted  a  friendship  with  them.  Among  these,  as  before, 
he  met  with  several  axes  and  knives,  distributed  among  them  by 

Father  Kino."  •  i    i  •.    i   i       a 

''The  banks  near  the  source  of  the  Gila  are  inhabited  hy  the 
Apaches;  at  some  distance  below  which  that  river  is  joined  by  the 
Azul  which  is  thought  to  issue  from  the  mountains  and  waters  the 
pleasant  and  fruitful  country  of  the  Nujoras  till  its  influx  mto  the 
Gila  Aftei-v^ards  on  both  sides  of  this  river  there  is  an  uninhabited 
tract  of  about  twenty  leagues,  at  the  end  of  which  are  three  large 
rancherias  of  Pimas,' the  greatest  of  which,  called  Judac,  occupies 
fourteen  leagues  of  a  pleasant  fertile  country,  well  watered  by  means 
of  trenches  which,  the  country  being  level,  are  easily  carried  from 
the  Gila/'  '^ 

THE    RUDO    ENSAYO 

The  ^^Rudo  Ensavo,^^  which  is  a  geographical  description  of  the 
Province  of  Sonora,"  written  in  1761-62  by  a  Jesuit  Father,  who  at 
that  time  had  lived  eleven  years  in  Sonora,  contains  the  followmfj: 

^^  Between  these  Casas  Grandes  the  Pimas,  called  Gilenos,  inhabit 
both  banks  of  the  River  Gila,  occupying  ranches  on  beautiful  bottom 
land  for  ten  leagues  further  down,  which,  as  well  as  some  islands, 
are  fruitful  and  suitable  for  wheat,  Indian  corn,  etc  So  much  cotton 
is  raised  and  so  wanting  in  covetousness  is  the  husbandman  that 
after  the  crop  is  gathered  in  more  remains  in  the  fields  than  is  to  be 
had  for  a  harvest  here  in  Sonora— this  upon  the  authority  ot  a  mis- 
sionary father  who  saw  it  with  his  own  eyes  in  the  year  17o7. 

''  The  most  important  of  these  ranches  are,  on  this  side,  lusonimo, 
and  on  the  other,  Sudacason  or  the  Incarnation  where  the  principal 
of  their  chiefs,  called  Tavanimo,  lived,  and  further  down,  Santa 
Theresa,  where  there  is  a  very  copious  spring.  Having  passed  out 
from  among  these  ranches,  the  Gila,  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
leagues,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Assumption  River.     • 

IGNATZ    PFEFFERKORN 

All  of  the  Jesuit  priests  were  expelled  from  Mexico  in  1767  by 
decree  of  King  Carlos  III.  Amon^  them  was  Father  Ignatz  Pfeffer- 
korn  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  mission  at  Guevavi.  Upon  his 
return  to  Germany  he  published  a  description  of  Sonora,  based  upon 

n  R^cords^o^'the^ Am^em^^  Catholic  Historical  Society.  Vol.  V.  pp.  128-129. 
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his  eleven  years'  residence  there,  which  was  printed  in  Cologne  in 
1794.  I  am  indebted  to  Hon.  Edward  Voigt,  of  Wisconsin,  for  the 
translation  from  the  German  of  the  following  extracts: 

''From  here  on  we  find  along  the  course  of  the  Gila  the  uncon- 
verted Pimas,  who  live  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  This  tribe  is 
divided  into  three  populous  divisions ;  the  strongest  of  these  occupies 
a  beautiful  stretch  of  land  14  miles  long,  well  planted  mth  trees. 
The  land  is  irrigated  by  a  water  system  or  irrigation  ditches.  1  he 
water  may  be  distributed  to  the  land  wdth  a  small  effort,  as  the  land 

in  this  locality  is  level.  ^     -i      ^    4.1. 

''From  the  dwelling  place  of  the  Pimas  one  figures  12  miles  to  the 
Rio  de  la  Assumcion.  In  the  region  where  this  river  flows  into  the 
Gila  conditions  are  very  agreeable;  it  is  perfectly  level,  the  soil  very 
good  and  calculated  to  bring  forth  all  kinds  of  grains  and  plants.  On 
both  sides  of  these  two  rivers  we  find  the  Cocomaricopas.''^^ 

FRANCISCO    GARCES 

Father  Francisco  Garces,  a  Franciscan  friar,  arrived  at  the  Mission 
of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  near  Tucson,  on  June  30,  1768.  From  that 
place  he  made  a  number  of  entradas  or  journeys  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Indians.  It  is  known  that  he  visited  the  Pimas  on  the  Gila  in 
1768,  1770,  1771,  and  1774.  The  following  is  from  Padre  Garces's 
diary  for  the  year  1775,  which  has  been  translated  into  English  by 

Elliott  Coues:  1   .      .  1    j 

"Nov.    1.  We   departed  from   the  laguna   and  having   marched 
4  leagues  v/est-northwest  we  arrived  at  the  Ilancheria  de  San  Juan 
Capistrano,  where  we  were  received  by  about  a  thousand  Indians 
drawn  up  in  two  ranks.     They  had  built  a  large  bower  in  which  to 
entertain  us,  in  front  of  which  had  they  set  up  a  cross.     Soon  as  we 
dismounted  they  passed  from  o::e  to  another  to  kiss  our  hand,  and 
saluted  us  in  the  name  of  God,  as  do  all  the  other  Christian  Pimas. 
Since  whenever  I  have  been  among  these  poor  gentiles  they  have 
received  me  with  equal  kindness,  I  have  felt  grief  to  find  that  I  could 
not  gratify  such  great  desire  as  they  manifested  to  become  Christians, 
but  on  this  occasion  particular  was  my  pain  to  see  so  many  people 
unite  in  begging  us  to  remain  here  to  baptize  them,  who  m  plentitude 
of  affability  and  mode  of  living  together  in  their  pueblo  surpass  all 
others  of  their  nation,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  time  has  come 
to  gather  these  sheep  into  the  fold  of  the  church.     May  God  do  that 
which  may  be  to  his  greater  pleasure !     They  waited  upon  us  and  were 
obsequious  to  the  whole  expedition.     They  possess  flocks  very  like 
those  of  Moqui,  or  much  the  same,  as  I  will  tell  in  the  final  reflections 
on  the  diary.     Thev  have  poultry  and  horses,  some  of  which  they 
bartered  witli  the  soldiers  for  red  baize.     They  brought  water  for  the 
party  to  drink,  and  served  us  in  all  respects  as  well  as  the  most  faithful 
Christian  vassals  of  the  king  could  have  done.     They  were  given 
tobacco  and  glass  beads. 

'^  Nov.  2.  After  the  three  padres  had  celebrated  nine  masses,  whicli 
some  Indians  attended,  we  traveled  four  leagues  west  i  northwest, 
and  halted  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Gila  near  the  pueblo  called  La 
Encarnacion  del  Sutaquison.  _^____^ 

1*  Beschrelbung  der  Landschaft  Sonora,  vol.  1,  p.  6. 
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"There  came  forth  to  receive  us  the  Indians  of  the  pueblo  with 
demonstrations  of  much  joy,  and  me  thought  that  they  might  be  about 
500  souls.  In  all  these  pueblos  they  raise  large  crops  of  wheat,  some 
of  corn,  cotton,  calabashes,  etc.,  to  which  end  they  have  constructed 
pod  irrigating  canals,  surrounding  the  fields  in  one  circuit  common 
to  all)  and  aivided  (are)  those  of  different  owners  by  particular 
circuits.  Go  dressed  do  these  Indians  in  blankets  of  cotton  which 
they  fabricate  and  others  of  wool,  either  of  their  own  sheep  or  ob- 
tained from  Moqui.  Not  is  this  portion  of  the  river  abounding  in 
pastureage  but  in  this  last  pueblo  called  Sutaquison  there  is  abund- 
ance, even  to  maintain  a  presidio,  as  has  reported  Seiior  Capitan 
Don  Bernardo  de  Vrrea,  having  passed  personally  to  inspect  the 
situations  most  fit  for  founding  missions. 

"In  this  pueblo  de  Sutaquison  and  in  San  Juan  Capistrano  I  mani- 
fested to  the  Indians  the  image  of  Maria  SSma  and  that  of  the  damned 
and  explained  them  in  their  language,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of 
my  pueblo  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac.''  ^^ 

PEDRO   FONT 

The  following  is  a  translation  from  the  diary  of  Padre  Pedro  Font^ 
who  accompanied  Garces  in  1775: 

"  First  of  November,  Wednesday:  I  said  mass,  which  was  attended 
by  some  Gilenos  Indians  who  happened  to  be  there  and  who  gave 
evidence  of  considerable  attention,  good  behaviour,  and  silence. 
They  sought  to  imitate  the  Christians  in  crossing  themselves,  which 
they  did  awkwardly  enough,  and  in  other  things.  We  left  the  Laguna 
(Lagoon)  at  half  past  nine  in  the  morning,  and  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  we  reached  the  town  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  de  Uturituc, 
after  having  travelled  four  leagues  towards  the  west-northwest.  This 
town  consists  of  small  lodges  of  the  kind  that  the  Gilenos  use. 

"We  were  received  by  the  Indians,  whom  I  estimated  to  be  about 
a  thousand  in  number.  They  were  drawn  ud  in  two  rows,  the  men 
on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other.  After  we  had  dismounted 
thev  all  came  in  turn  to  salute  us  and  offered  their  hand  to  the  com- 
mander  and  the  three  fathers,  men  and  women,  children  and  adults^ 
Indeed,  they  all  gave  token  of  much  satisfaction  at  seeing  us,  touch- 
ing their  breast  with  their  hand,  naming  God,  and  using  many  other 
expressions  of  benevolence.  In  short,  their  salutation  was  most 
lengthy,  for  almost  every  one  of  them  bowed  to  us,  saying  '  Dios  a  to 
m'busiboy,'  as  do  the  Pimas  Christians  of  Pimeria  Alta,  which  sig- 
nifies '  May  God  aid  us.'  We,  on  our  part,  must  needs  return  their 
salutations. 

"  They  lodged  us  in  a  large  hut,  which  they  constructed  to  that 
end,  and  in  front  of  it  they  placed  a  large  cross,  pagans  though  they 
were.  The  river  being  somewhat  distant,  the  governor  ordered  his 
wives  to  bring  water,  which  they  straightway  carried  to  his  lodge  for 
the  people.  These  Pimas  Gilenos  are  gentle  and  kind-hearted  Indi- 
ans. In  order  to  fete  our  arrival  they  sought  permission  of  the  com- 
mander to  dance,  and  soon  the  women  were  moving  from  mess  to 
mess,  dancing  after  their  fashion  with  hands  clasped. 

"In  short,  the  whole  people  gave  token  of  great  pleasure  at  seeing 
us  in  their  country,  and  some  oi  them  even  oftered  us  their  little  ones 

16  "  On  the  Trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer,"  102-109, 
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to  bo  baptized.  This  we  did  not  do,  being  desirous  of  proceeding 
with  circumspection,  although  we  sought  to  comfort  them  with  good 
hopes.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  the  town  with  Father  Garces  and 
the  governor,  Papago  de  Cojat,  to  see  the  fields.  These  milpas  are 
enclosed  by  stakes,  cultivated  in  sections,  with  five  canals  or  draws, 
and  are  excessively  clean. ^®  . 

^^November  2.  This  being  All  Souls'  Day,  we,  the  three  rehsious, 
said  nine  masses.  We  set  out  from  the  town  of  Uturituc  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  halted  at 
the  banks  of  the  Kio  Gila,  near  the  town  of  Encarnacion  de  Suta- 
quison,  having  travelled  some  four  leagues,  west  by  north.  The 
Indians  of  the  town,  whom  I  estimated  at  about  five  hundred  souls, 
came  out  to  receive  and  salute  us  with  demonstrations  of  great 
pleasure.     On  the  way  we  passed  through  two  other  towns.''  ^^ 

ALEXANDER    VON    HUMBOLDT 

In  his  '^Political  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain"  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  says: 

''Fathers  Garces  and  Font  found  the  Indians  to  the  south  of  the 
Rio  Gila  clothed  and  assembled  together,  to  the  number  of  two  or 
three  thousand,  in  villages  which  they  call  Uturicut  and  Sutaquisan, 
where  they  peaceably  cultivate  the  soil.  They  saw  fields  sown  with 
maize,  cotton,  and  gourds.  The  missionaries,  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  conversion  of  these  Indians,  showed  them  a  picture  painted  on  a 
large  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  in  which  a  sinner  was  represented  burning 
in  the  flames  of  hell.  The  picture  terrified  them;  and  they  entreated 
Father  Garces  not  to  unroll  it  any  more,  nor  speak  to  them  of  what 
would  happen  after  death.  These  Indians  are  of  a  gentle  and  sincere 
character.  Father  Font  explained  to  them  by  an  interpreter  the 
security  which  prevailed  in  the  Christian  missions,  where  an  Indian 
alcalde  administered  justice.  The  chief  of  Uturicut  replied:  ''This 
order  of  things  may  be  necessary  for  you.  We  do  not  steal,  and  we 
very  seldom  disagree;  what  use  have  we  then  for  an  alcalde  among 

us?"  '^ 

Very  little  can  be  found  in  print  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Pima 
Indians  of  the  Gila  from  1775  to  1845.  The  missions  in  Sonora  were 
secularized  in  1813,  the  decree  was  confirmed  by  the  Cortez  in  1821,  and 
the  Franciscans  were  finally  compelled  to  abandon  them  in  1824. 
The  Mexican  revolution,  which  began  in  1810  and  ended  with  inde- 
pendence from  Spain  in  1821,  greatly  disturbed  the  country. 

JAMES   O.    PATTIE 

In  a  very  rare  book  printed  at  Cincinnati  in  1833,  entitled  "The 
Personal  Narrative  of  James  O.  Pattie  of  Kentucky,"  I  have  found 
what  is  uncloubtcdly  a  reference  to  the  Pima  Indians.  Pattie  and  a 
number  of  other  trappers  ''traveled  down  the  river  Helay"  in 
Januarv,  182G.     He  says: 

''  Thougli  it  was  late  in  the  evening,  we  resumed  our  march,  until 
we  had  reached  the  point  where  the  river  runs  between  mountains, 

»«  H.  \l.  Doc.  No.  825,  GOth  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  29. 

»'  Acaciemv  of  Pacific  Coast  History,  vol.  3,  No.  1,  23. 

«'•  Trimslation  by  John  Black,  New  York,  1811,  vol.  2,  206-207. 
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and  where  I  had  turned  back  the  year  before.  There  is  here  little 
timber  beside  musqueto-wood,  which  stands  thick.  On  the  25th 
we  arrived  at  an  Indian  village  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river.  Almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  speak  Spanish,  for 
it  is  situated  only  three  days  journey  from  a  Spanish  tort  in  the 
Province  of  Sonora,  through  which  Province  this  river  runs.  The 
Indians  seemed  disposed  to  be  friendly  to  us.  They  are  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  cultivators,  raising  wheat,  corn  and  cotton,  which 
they  manufacture  into  cloth.''  *® 


EARLY   AMERICAN    TRAPPERS   AND    EXPLORERS 

It  is  known  that  Kit  Carson,  the  noted  scout,  returned  to  New 
Mexico  by  way  of  the  Gila  in  1829  and  found  the  Piinas  friendly. 
He  passed  over  the  same  route  in  1846  with  15  men  carrying  dis- 
patciies  from  Fremont,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  California,  and 
returned  as  a  guide  for  General  Kearney. 

James  H.  McChntock,  former  State  historian  of  Arizona,  gives 
the  following  account  of  a  period  of  Arizona  history  about  which  but 
little  has  been  written  but  during  which  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas 
were  invariably  kind  to  the  white  people  who  passed  through  their 
country : 

''In  1827  a  Doctor  Anderson  passed  down  the  Gila  Valley  to  Cali- 
fornia, leading  a  considerable  pairty.  The  expedition  had  no  trouble 
whatever  with  Indians,  and  noted  particularly  hospitable  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  Pimas  and  of  the  Maricopas. 

''In  1832  Isaac  J.  Sparks  led  an  expedition  down  the  Gila  River 
to  Yuma,  and  made  his  way  through  to  Los  Angeles.  This  party 
had  much  trouble  with  the  Apache  Indians.  In  one  encounter  about 
fifteen  Indians  were  killed  of  a  band  that  had  been  accidentally 
encountered  while  on  its  way  to  Sonora  on  a  horse-stealing  expe- 
dition. 

"A  party  of  nearlv  fifty  trappers  passed  through  Arizona  in  1844, 
including  Francois  de  van  Coeur,  wno  was  one  of  Kearney's  scouts 
two  years  later.  This  party  had  continued  encounters  with  hostile 
Apaches  and  lost  one  man  on  the  trip. 

"A  number  of  parties  of  trappers,  hunters,  and  prospectors  drifted 
into  Arizona  during  the  score  of  years  following,  before  the  Mexican 
r6gim6  had  passed,  while  many  New  Mexicans  passed  through  to 
California.  Pauline  Weaver,  a  French  trapper,  early  established 
pei-sonal  relations  with  the  Indians  of  several  tribes  and  made  com- 
prehensive trips  throughout  the  southwestern  part  of  the  present 

Arizona.     He  is  said  to  have  visited  the  Pima  villages  as  earlv  as 
1832.'^  20  •  .    ,, 


THE    PIMA    CALENDAR    STICKS 


In  1902  Frank  Russell,  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
discovered  five  notched  calendar  sticks  among  the  Pimas,  two  of 
which  were  "told''  to  him  by  their  possessors.  The  record  covered 
a  period  of  70  years  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken. 


t*  "The  Narrative  of  James  O'  Pattie, "  83. 
95(]64— 24 2 


*>  Arizona,  the  Youngest  State,  84-85. 
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1833-34 

(Date  determined  by  the  well-known  shower  of  '^falling  stars'' 
which  occurred  on  November  13,  1833.) 

*^  During  the  moon  preceding  the  meteoric  shower  the  Yum  as 
armed  witn  clubs,  bows,  and  arrows  attacked  the  Maricopa  village. 
The  Yumas  surprised  the  Maricopas  and  captured  their  women,' 
whom  they  surrounded  and  tried  to  take  away  with  them.  They 
were  about  to  cross  the  Gila  with  their  captives  when  the  Pimas 
arrived  and  attacked  them.  The  women  took  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusion to  escape  into  the  chaparral.  The  Yumas  fought  bravely, 
but  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers  and  few  escaped  to  tell  of 
their  delTeat.^' 

1834-35 

'^  This  year  was  long  remembered  because  of  the  bountiful  crops 
of  wheat,  corn,  squashes,  pumpkins,  and  watermelons  that  were 
raised.  The  desert  mesas  were  carpeted  with  flowers  and  the  bloom 
of  cacti  further  transformed  them  into  gardens.  ^Our  people  wor- 
shiped the  gods  in  grateful  recognition  for  their  protection ;  we  danced 
unmolested  by  the  murderous  Apaches;  we  looked  after  the  welfare 
of  our  households.'  '^ 

1835-36 

.  ^'  One  summer  afternoon,  when  only  women  and  old  men  were  at 
home,  the  Apaches  came  and  killed  two  Pimas,  a  man  who  was 
irrigating  his  field  and  a  boy  who  was  hunting  doves.'' 

1836-37 

'^  A  year  passed  without  a  visit  from  the  marauding  Apaches.  We 
tilled  our  fields,  danced  our  war  dances,  sang  songs,  kept  up  target 
practice,  and  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  shield." 

1837-38 

''One  cold  night  in  the  spring  a  Pima  at  Rso'tuk  was  irrigating  his 
wheat  field  by  moonlight.  Without  thought  of  enemies  he  built  a 
fire  to  warm  himself.  This  the  Apaches  saw  and  came  about  him  in 
the  thicket.  Hearing  the  twigs  cracking  under  their  feet,  he  ran  to 
the  village  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  Pimas  gathered  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  surround  the  Apaches,  who  attempted  to  reach  the  hills 
on  their  horses.  Two  horses  stumbled  into  a  gully  and  their  riders 
were  killed  before  they  could  extricate  themselves.  The  others  were 
followed  and  all  killed."  ^] 

Prof.  A.  J.  McClatchie  induced  a  very  old  Pima  to  tell  the  story  of 
his  calendar  stick  to  a  stenographer.  The  following  statements  are 
from  the  record  thus  made: 

1839 

''I  was  watching  one  night  and  heard  something  splash  in  the 
water.  It  was  Apaches,  and  one  was  riding  a  mule.  We  shot  them 
witji  bows  and  arrows,  and  got  horses  and  followed  them. 


2»  Twenty-sixth  annual  report,  1905,  38,  39,  40. 
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^^One  Apache  on  a  gray  horse  rode  into  the  stump  of  a  tree  and  fell 
off.  He  got  in  the  bushes  and  got  away.  THe  one  on  the  mule  was 
lame  and  we  caught  him.  Another  Pima  came  with  a  rope  and  we 
tied  him  and  took  him  home.  When  we  untied  him  we  saw  he  was 
lame — his  leg  was  sore. 

''The  day  before  the  Apaches  came  I  was  at  home  irrigating  my 

wheat.'' 

1840 

''  While  a  Pima  man  named  Mewh  was  in  his  field.  Apaches  came. 
The  fence  was  very  high  and  the  man  could  not  see  how  many,  so  he 
ran  home.  Two  other  men  were  working  in  the  field,  and  they  ran 
home  and  told  the  rest  of  the  Pimas. 

''The  Apaches  could  not  get  in  the  field.  They  came  back  to 
fight.  The  Pimas  got  ready  and  went  across  the  river.  They  saw 
the  tracks  of  the  Apaches'  horses  and  found  them  hitched  to  mesquit 
trees,  back  toward  the  mountains. 

"Before  the  Pimas  got  to  the  horses,  the  Apaches  were  ready  to 
fight.  A  Pima  named  Enas  killed  one  Apache.  The  rest  got  afraid 
and  tried  to  run  away,  when  the  Pimas  killed  two  more.  In  the  dark 
the  Apaches  got  away." 


22 


WILLIAM  H.  EMORY 

During  the  Mexican  War  an  expedition  was  organized  under  the 
command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Stephen  W.  Kearny  for  the  conquest  of 
California.  After  crossing  the  plains  from  Fort  Leavenworth  and 
passing  through  New   Mexico  the  American  troops  marched  down 

the  Gila.  ,  .     ,  t^     • 

Lieut.  Col.  WilUam  H.  Emory,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  in 
his  ''  Notes  of  a  Military  Reconnaissance  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to 
San  Diego,  Made  with  the  Advance  Guard  of  the  Army  of  the  West" 
says  of  me  Pimas  in  November  1846:  -ii 

''Where  we  encamped,  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  Pimos  village, 
we  met  a  Maricopa  Indian  looking  for  his  cattle.  The  frank,  con- 
fident manner  in  which  he  approached  us  was  in  strange  contrast 
with  that  of  the  suspicious  Apache.     Soon  six  or  eight  of  the  Pimos 

came  in  at  full  speed. 

''  Their  joy  was  unaffected  at  seeing  we  were  Americans  and  not 
Apaches.  The  chief  of  the  guard  at  once  dispatched  news  to  his 
chief  of  the  result  of  his  reconnaissance.  The  town  was  nine  miles 
distant,  yet  in  thrfee  hours  our  camp  was  filled  with  Pimos  loaded 
with  corn,  beans,  honey,  and  zandias  (watermelons).     A  brisk  trade 

was  at  once  opened. 

''  We  came  in  at  the  back  of  the  settlement  of  Pimos  Indians,  and 
found  our  troops  encamped  in  a  corn  field,  from  which  the  grain  had 
been  gathered.  We  were  at  once  impressed  with  the  beauty,  order, 
and  disposition  of  the  arrangements  for  irrigating  and  draining  the 
land.  Corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  are  the  crops  oi  this  peaceful  and 
intelligent  race  of  people.  All  the  crops  have  been  gathered  in,  and 
the  stubbles  show  they  have  been  luxuriant.  The  cotton  has  been 
picked  and  stacked  for  drying  on  the  tops  of  sheds.     The  fields  are 

22  "  Pima  Record  Rod,"  by  Sharlot  M.  Hall,  Out  West  May,  1907,  417-418. 
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subdivided,  by  ridges  of  earth,  into  rectangles  of  about  200  by  100 
feet  for  the  convenience  of  irrigating.  ,     .   ,  ,  i 

^^The  camp  was  soon  filled  with  men,  women,  and  children,  eacli 
with  a  basket  of  corn,  frijoles,  or  meal,  for  traffic.  ^ 

''To  us  it  was  a  rare  sight  to  be  thrown  in  the  midst  of  a  largo 
nation  of  what  is  termed  wild  Indians,  surpassing  many  of  the 
Christian  nations  in  agriculture,  little  behind  them  in  the  useful  arts, 
and  immeasurablv  before  them  in  honesty  and  virtue.  Inuring  the 
whole  of  yesterday  our  camp  was  full  of  men,  women,  and  childi-en, 
who  sauntered  amongst  our  packs  unwatched,  and  not  a  single 
instance  of  theft  was  reported .  i  •       i 

''In  the  houses  w^ere  stowed  watermelons,  pumpkins,  beans,  corn, 
and  wheat,  the  three  last  articles  generally  in  large  baskets;  some- 
times the  corn  was  in  baskets  covered  with  earth  and  placed  on  the 
tops  of  the  domes.  A  few  chickens  and  dogs  were  seen,  but  no  other 
domestic  animals,  except  horses,  mules,  and  oxen. 

"This  peaceful  and  industrious  race  are  in  possession  of  a  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  basin.  Living  remote  from  the  civihzed  world,  they 
are  seldom  visited  bv  whites,  and  then  only  bj^  those  m  distress,  to 
whom  they  generously  furnish  horses  and  food."  -'* 

ABRAHAM    R.  JOHNSON 

Capt.  Abraham  R.  Johnson,  who  was  killed  in  action  with  the 
Californians  at  San  Pasqual  on  December  6,  1846,  also  kept  a  journal, 
from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

"November  10.  Leaving  the  Casa  Grande,  I  turned  towards  the 
Pimos,  and  traveling  at  random  over  the  plain,  now  covered  with 
mesquite,  the  piles  of  earth  and  pottery  showed  for  hours  in  every 
direction.  I  also  found  the  remains  ot  a  sicia,  which  followed  the 
range  of  houses  for  miles.  It  had  been  very  large.  When  I  got  to 
camp  I  found  them  on  good  grass,  and  in  communication  with  the 
Pimos,  who  came  out  with  a  frank  welcome.  Their  answer  to 
Kit  Carson,  when  he  went  up  and  asked  for  provisions  was,  '  Bread 
is  to  eat,  not  to  sell;  take  what  you  want/ 

''The  Maricopa  messenger  came  to  ask  the  General  what  his 
business  was,  and  where  he  was  going.  He^  said  his  people  were  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  except  some  of  their  neighbors,  the  Apaches; 
and  they  did  not  desire  any  more  enemies.  He  was,  of  course,  told 
to  say  to  his  chief  that  our  object  was  merely  to  pass  peaceably  through 
their  country;  that  we  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  Pimos,  and  knew 
them  to  be  a  good  people.  • 

''We  were  all  struck  with  tlieir  unassumed  ease  and  conhdence  in 
approaching  our  camp— not  like  the  Apaches,  who  bayed  at  us  Uke 
their  kindred  wolves,  until  the  smell  of  tobacco  and  other  (to  them) 
agreeable  things,  gave  them  assurance  enough  to  approach  us. 
The  Pimos  and  Coco  Maricopas  live  alongside  of  each  other,  but 
are  distinct  people,  speaking  different  tongues.  The  latter  once 
lived  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gila.  The  Pimos  have  long  lived  at 
their  present  abode,  and  are  known  to  all  the  trappers  as  a  virtuous 
and  industrious  people.  They  and  the  Maricopas  number  over  2,000 
souls. 


w  S.  Ex.  Doc.  7,  30th  Cong.,  1st  sese.,  83-86. 
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^^  November  11.  The  Indians  are  still  in  camp  with  their  melons, 
corn,  beans,  and  petiza  molasses;  they  spent  the  night  in  our  canip, 
by  the  camp  fires,  without  sleeping— talking  and  laughing  mcessantly. 

^*  We  returned  towards  the  village,  and  found  the  camp  m  some  ot 
their  corn  fields,  which  are  separated  by  fences,  and  are  all  cultivated 
by  irrigation,  apparently  with  care;  the  cotton  was  still  standing  in 
some  0?  the  patches,  but  the  frost  had  killed  everything.  The  General 
had  a  talk  with  Ivan  Antonio,  the  chief,  and  was  welcomed  by  him. 
The  people  soon  filled  our  camp,  trading  went  on,  and  we  got  pro- 
visions enough,  but  onlv  one  beef  and  no  mules,  two  thin  mules 
being  disdained  for  one  fat  one.  The  Indians,  although  they  were 
crowding  about  our  tents  and  everything  was  exposed  to  them,  made 

no  effort  to  steal  anything. 

*^  November  12.  Awoke  this  morning  to  hear  the  crowing  of  the 
cock  and  the  baying  of  the  watch  dog,  reminding  me  of  civilization 
afar  off  in  the  green  valley  of  our  country;  we  waited  until  9  bet  ore 
starting;  left  some  mules  with  the  chief,  l)on  Antonio  whose  Indian 
name  is  Banbutt,  and  marched  down  through  the  settlements  of  the 
Pimos  and  Coco  Maricopas,  which  are  all  south  of  tlie  Gila,  and 
encamped  beyond  them  (distance  15  miles)  under  the  base  of  a 
mountain  lying  west  of  the  villages.  i    ,    .  r.    i  u    i     i       a 

^'The  chief  of  the  Pimos  said  to  the  general  that  God  had  placed 
him  over  his  people,  and  he  endeavored  to  do  the  best  for  them,  he 
crave  them  good  advice,  and  they  had  fathers  and  grandfathers  who 
Save  them  good  advice  also;  they  were  told  to  take  nothing  but  what 
belonged  tcfthem,  and  to  ever  speak  the  truth;  they  desired  to  be  at 
Deace  with  everyone;  therefore  would  not  join  us  or  the  Mexicans  in 
our  difficulties.  He  shook  hands  with  and  bid  us  welcome  and  hoped 
we  might  have  good  luck  on  our  journey.  He  said  we  would  hnd  the 
chief  of  the  Maricopas  a  man  hke  himself,  and  one  who  gave  a  simdar 

counsel  to  his  people.  ^     ^  ,  .       ,, 

-November  13.  Laid  in  camp  until  12,  preparatory  to  taking  the 
iourney  of  40  miles  without  water.     The  second  chief  ot  the  Coco 
Maricopas  visited  the  General,  the  first  being  lame;  he  said  we  had 
seen  his  people,  that  they  did  not  steal,  they  were  probably  better 
than  some  tlie  General  had  seen,  all  his  people  had  sold  us  provisions, 
it  was  good  to  do  so,  as  people  should  exchange  when  they  had  articles 
to  tracle,  but  if  we  had  come  here  hungry  and  poor,  it  would  have 
been  his  pleasure  to  give  us  all  we  wanted  without  compensation 
Afterwards  the  first  chief  came  in,  and  ofiered  like  expressions  of 
friendship  and  peace.     After  making  the  chief  a  small   present   we 
prepared  to  start,  bringing  our  animals  up  aiid  watering  thena  at  a 
.  well  which  we  had  dug,  some  of  them  drinking  three  pails  lull  o 
water,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  a  long  reach  without  it,  we  started  at 
12  to  cross  the  Tesotal,  or  forty  miles  without  water  or  grass. 

THE    MORMON    BATTALION 

On  July  10,  1846,  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  Territory,  there  was 
mustered  mto  the  service  of  the  United  States  a  battalion  composed 
of  men  who  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints.     The  history  of  the  renowned  Mormon  Battalion  is  replete 


i«  S.  Kx    Uoc.  7,  3()lh  Cong  ,  1st  sess.,  559-602. 
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with  instances  of  hardships  and  privation  on  the  long  march  to 
Cahfornia  as  a  part  of  General  Kearny's  Army  of  the  West. 

From  Santa  Fe  westward  the  battalion  was  under  the  command 
of  Lieut.  Col.  Phihp  St.  George  Cooke,  who,  in  an  order  issued  at  the 
Mission  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  January  30,  1847,  said:      ^ 

''  History  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  an  equal  march  ot  intantry. 
Half  of  it  has  been  through  a  wilderness  where  nothing  but  savages 
and  wild  beasts  are  found,  or  deserts  where,  for  want  of  water,  there 
is  no  living  creature.  There,  with  almost  hopeless  labor  we  have  dug 
deep  wells,  which  the  future  traveler  will  enioy.  Without  a  guide 
who  had  traversed  them  we  have  ventured  into  trackless  table- 
lands where  water  was  not  found  for  several  marches.  With  crowbar 
and  pick  and  axe  in  hand,  we  have  worked  our  way  over  mountains, 
whic^  seemed  to  defy  aught  save  the  wild  goat,  and  hewed  a  passage 
through  a  chasm  of  living  rock  more  narrow  than  our  wagons,  lo 
bring  these  first  wagons  to  the  Pacific,  we  have  preserved  the  strength 
of  our  mules  by  herding  them  over  large  tracts,  which  you  have 
laboriously  guarded  without  loss.  The  garrison  of  four  presidios 
of  Sonora,  concentrated  within  the  walls  of  Tucson,  gave  us  no 
pause.  We  drove  them  out,  with  their  artillery  but  our  intercourse 
with  the  citizens  was  unmarked  by  a  single  act  of  injustice.  Thus, 
marching  half  naked  and  haH  fed  and  living  upon  wild  animals, 
we  have  discovered  and  made  a  road  of  great  value  to  our  country.''  ^ 

PHILIP    ST.    GEORGE    COOKE 

On  December  21,  1846,  the  Mormon  Battalion  arrived  on  the 
Gila   with    General  Kearny's   wagon    train.     In   his   official  report 

Colonel  Cooke  says:  .    ,  .    ^  .      n  -i  i  j 

''I  halted  one  day  near  the  villages  of  this  friendly,  guileless,  and 
singularly  innocent  and  cheerful  people,  the  Pimos.  I  traded  the 
Indian  goods  and  every  spare  article  for  corn.  After  feeding  it 
several  days,  I  brought  away  twelve  quarts  for  each  public  animal. 

''The  Pimos  and  Maricopas  *  *  *  wonderfully  honest  and 
friendly  to  strangers,  raise  corn  and  wheat,  which  they  grind  and  sell 
cheaply  for  bleached  domestics,  summer  clothing  of  all  sorts,  showy 
cotton  handkerchiefs,  and  white  beads.  They  also  have  a  few 
mules  and  cattle.     I  gave  them  some  breeding  sheep. ^^6 

In  his  book  describing  the  march  to   California,   Colonel  Cooke 

writes  as  follows :  i      .  w       -i        u         ^i.     r>-    ^ 

''Before  we  arrived  here,  although  eight  miles  above  the  rimo 
village,  there  were  many  Indians  on  the  ground,  and  they  have  since 
flocked  into  camp,  some  mounted,  and  bring  small  sacks  of  corn, 
flour  beans,  etc.  One  brought  me  letters  from  General  Kearny 
and  'Major  Swords,  quartermaster,  which  mention  eleven  broken- 
down  mules  and  two  bales  of  Indian  ^oods  left  for  me  with  the  Pimos. 
"A  few  speak  the  Spanish,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  one,  who 
spoke  it  well,  have  recourse  to  his  fingers  to  explain  the  subtraction 
of  five  mules,  dead,  from  the  eleven  left  for  me. 

"I  have  conversed  with  the  chief,  Juan  Antonio,   and  he   and 
another  have  supped  with  me.     He  said  the  commander  of  Tucson, 


»  History  of  the  Mormon  Battalion,  254-255.^ 

26  U.  K.  Ex.  Doc.  41,  30th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  55/,  558,  561. 
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Captain  Comaduran,  sent  to  demand  the  mules  and  India.n  goods 
left  with  him;  that  he  refused,  and  declared  he  would  resist  force 
with  force.  He  said  I  could  see  they  .were  poor  and  naked,  hut  they 
were  content  to  live  here  by  hard  work  on  the  spot  which  God  had 
ffiven  them;  and  not  like  others  to  rob  or  steal;  that  they  did  not 
fear  us,  and  run  like  the  Apaches,  because  they  made  it  a  rule  to 
iniure  no  one  in  any  way,  and  therefore  never  expected  anyone  to 
injure  them.  In  fact  the  Apaches  do  not  molest  them;  but  it  is 
owing  to  experience  of  their  prowess.  ,    ^^  r      ^„  *u« 

"I  have  spoken  to  the  two  senior  captains  of  the  battalion  on  the 
subject  of  their  settling  near  here;  they  seem  to  look  upon  it  favorably. 
Captain  Hunt  asked  my  permission  to  talk  to  the  chief  on  the  subject, 

"''^ThTKt  large  and  fine  looking,  seem  well  fed,  ride  good  horses, 
and  arc  variously  clothed,  though  many  have  only  the  center  cloth 
the  men  and  women  have  extraordmary  luxuriance  and  length  of 
hair.  With  clean  white  blankets  and  streaming  hair  they  present 
mounted,  quite  a  fine  figure.  But  innocence  '^^d  cheerfulness  are 
their  most  distinctive  characteristics.  I .  am  told  the  Mexican 
officers  used   every  persuasion   and   promise  of   plunder   to  excite 

^'''A  LTu£ls  of  sweet  corn  were  bought  and  issued  as  rations.^ 
"DecLber  22d  the  march  was  resumed.     Several  miles  short  of 
the  vilLTe    groups  of  men  women,  and  girls  were  met,  coming  to 

^ -C  campt  Mf  of  the  Indians,  and  a  great  many  have  sonae 
eatables  3ding  watermelons,  to  trade;  and  they  seem  only  to 
want  clotWng  or  ?otton  cloth  and  beads.  I  am  sorry  they  will  be 
SppoSff  It  reminds  me  of  a  crowded. New  Orleans  market 
Srmust  be  two  thousand  in  camp,  all  enjoy mg  themselves  very 
much-Xey  stroll  about,  their  arms  around  each  other  graceful  and 
Xirable  in  form;  their  language  certainly  sounds  like  ours;  their 

^^"  Xi'e  ma'rcf  was  resumed  the  23d.  At  the  chief  s  house  I  stopped 
a  few  minutes;  I  told  him  I  had  seen  many  tribes,  ^^^d  that  the  Pimos 
wpre  the  haDPiest  and  most  prosperous  I  had  ever  seen;  that  as  long 
TtLy  adSed  to  their  priScipfes  of  -dustry  honesty,  ^eace  anj 
cheerfil  content,  they  would  f  ^^tinue  so;  that  whde  th,y 
iniiirpd  their  neighbors,  their  true  safety  lay  in  uniting  to  resisi 
viiorouslveve?y  aggression;  that  wishing  them  well,  I  desired  to  add 
lo^E  comforl  an^  welfare  by  introducing  sheep  among  them,  by 
^ylng  himC  the  ultimate  use  of  his  people  three  ewes  with  young, 

""^JTho'SaiSh  wa's  fi'ftTef n^les.     The  whole  distance  was  through 
.„ltivaied  grouX  and  a  luxuriantly  rich  soil;  there  is  a  very  large 
zeSwelG^^^^^^^  the  river;  the  pfain  appeared  to  extend  m  every 
Spptlon  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.     The  camp  was  made  at  thejiHage 
Sie  Maricopas   notwitLtanding  a  different  language,  all  that  has 
kLJ.  .«id  of  t?e  Pimas  is  applicable  to  them.     Tliey  live  in  cordial 
Sytd  their  hSs,  agr^ture,  and  -anufacturos  are  t^ 
oo  ol«A  tViPir  religion  wh  ch  consists  in  a  simple  beliet  in  a  great  over 
rl^^svi^h      S'slms  to  have  proved  a.  foundation  for  a  most 
envSle^ractical  morality.    .  Don  Jose  Messio  -.their  governor^     A 
few  exchanges  for  fatter  animals  were  made;  the  pack  saddles  in 
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excess  of  twelve  to  a  company  were  disposed  of.  Eight  mules, 
abandoned  by  the  General,  had  been  picked  up  by  the  Manoopas 
and  were  delivered  to  me.  „•,.•.  \  a 

"The  hospitality  and  generositv  of  these  allied  tribes  is  noted; 
they  feed  and  assist  in  every  way  travelers  who  are  m  need. 

'^They  have  the  simplicity  of  nature  and  none  of  the  affected 
reserve  and  dignity  characteristic  of  other  Indians  before  whites. 

DANIEL  TYLER 

Sergt.  Daniel  Tvler,  of    Company  C,  of  the  Mormon  Battalion, 

wrote  the  following:  •      .     x  ^u     x>- 

"On  the  22nd,  we  marched  ten  miles  and  arrived  at_the  rima 
village,  8upi)0sed  to  contain  about  4,000  inhabitants.  They  \yere 
quite  a  lai^e-sized,  fine-looking  race  of  people  and  very  industrious 
and  peaceable.  Thev  engaged  in  agnculture  and  ma,nufactured 
blankets  and  other  fabrics  by  hand.  The  poison  of  the  civilized  asp 
is  unknown  among  them,  and  our'Amencan  and  European  cities 
would  do  well  to  take  lessons  in  virtue  and  morality  from  these 

native  tribes.  .  i      i.v    t  j- 

"Long  before  we  reached  the  village  we  were  met  by  the  Indian 
women  and  children,  many  of  whom  were  quite  pretty  and  graceful, 
and  walked  generally  by  twos,  with  arms  lovingly  entwined  around 
one  another,  presenting  a  picture  of  <;ontentment  and  happiness 
that  was  very  pleasing  to  look  upon."  ^' 

CHRISTOPHER   LAYTON 

Another  soldier  in  Company  C,  Christopher  Layton,  afterwards  a 
very  distinguished  citizen  of  Arizona,  said  this  of  the  Pim«s: 

"  When  we  reached  the  Gila  River  we  made  a  halt,  and  while  here 
hundreds  of  Pima  Indians  came  into  our  camps.  They  seemed  to 
be  honest  and  industrious  and  glad  to  see  us.  We  went  through  one 
village  of  them  containing  near  four  thousand  inhabitants,  peaceable 
and  contented,  engaged  in  agriculture  and  making  blankets. 

"  Here  we  traded  buttons  (cut  from  our  clothes)  for  cakes  ot  bread — 
and  also  some  old  clothing  for  com,  beans,  molasses,  squash,  etc.— 
but  in  the  evening  our  colonel  ordered  all  private  provi-sions  which 
could  not  be  carried  by  the  owners  to  be  left  on  the  ground.  Ihis 
seemed  pretty  hard  w&en  we  were  on  only  half  rations,  but  a  great 

deal  was  left.  •  .     ^  u  * 

"On  the  23rd  and  24th  of  December  we  camped  at  a  village  ol 
Maricopa  Indians,  having  traveled  over  a  beautiful  plain  of  rich, 
cultivated  land.  Here  it  was  that  Colonel  Cooke  suggested  to  our 
senior  officer  that  this  vicinity  would  be  a  good  place  for  jibe  exiled 
Saints  to  locate,  which  suggestion  was  very  favorably  received  by  the 
Indians."  ="» 
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"  "The  Conquest  ot  New  Mexico  and  Calitornia,'   1S»-165. 
»  History  of  the  Mormon  Battalion  in  the  Mexican  War,  234. 
»  Autol)iography  of  Christopher  Layton,  83-84. 


The  State  historian  of  Arizona,  George  H.  Kelly,  has  kindly  fur- 
nished me  with  the  following  extract  from  the  unpublished  journal 
of  Henry  Standage,  another  member  of  the  Mormon  Battalion  who 
later  became  a  resident  of  Arizona: 

"Dec.  21,  1846.  Struck  tents  early  and  traveled  till  10  a.  m.,  when 
we  came  to  a  point  from  which  we  could  see  the  Ela  River  and,  on 
the  other  side,  the  long-looked-for  country  of  California,  the  river 
running  west  and  Sonora  being  on  the  south  side  and  California  on 
the  north.  About  2  p.  m.,  when  near  the  river,  the  Pemose  Indians, 
some  200  in  number,  came  to  trade  with  us,  bringing  meal,  corn, 
beans,  dried  pumpkins,  and  watermelons,  which  they  readily  ex- 
changed for  old  shirts,  etc.  They  really  seem  glad  to  see  us,  many 
of  them  running  and  taking  us  by  the  hand.  The  weather  is  very 
warm,  like  unto  April  in  Illinois.     Camped  on  the  Ela  River. 

"22  To-day  I  traveled  as  rear  guard.  Quite  warm,  so  much  so 
that  the  brethren  when  stopping  to  rest  were  glad  to  seek  a  shade. 
Camped  at  the  Pemose  village.  A  great  many  Indians  here,  well 
provided  for  with  grain,  etc.  Purchased  some  beans  and  meal  Irom 
them  so  that  we  have  full  rations  once  more,  though  at  our  own 

^^-23'  Traveled  down  the  Ela.  A  great  many  Indians  waiting  by 
the  roadside  to  look  at  us;  fell  in  with  General  Kearney  s  trail;  saw 
a  loom  and  some  Indians  weaving  blankets  of  cotton;  see  some 
spinning  very  curiously.  Bought  a  cake  for  a  button.  Called  at  an 
Indian  hut,  where  they  gave  us  some  stewed  pumpkin.  Traveled  15 
miles.  Camped  on  the  river.  General  Kearney  sent  three  pilots  to 
guide  us  through  to  San  Diego.     They  said  we  were  a  month  ahead 

of  the  General's  expectations.  ,  jr     j  *  „  ..,.^ 

"24.  To-day  we  laid  by  to  rest,  there  being  good  food  tor  our 
teams,  the  Colonel  also  wishing  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  Early 
this  morning  they  began  to  come  into  camp;  probably  at  one  time 
there  were  1,000  in  camp.  Much  trading  was  done  by  the  Colonel 
and  the  men.  I  ate  some  watermelon  to-day,  which  was  a  great 
rarity  for  Christmas  time.  Molasses,  pumpkin,  corn  meal,  Hour, 
beans,  buckskins,  ponies,  and  various  other  things  were  brought  m 

*'*"25  Struck  tents  at  10  a.  m.  and  left  the  river  and  the  Pemose 
villages  to  strike  across  a  bend.  Traveled  till  10  o  dock  p.  m. 
Roads  bad.     I  drove  pack  mules  to-day." 

FREDERICK   TOWN8EXI) 

Gen.  Frederick  Townsend,  of  the  United  States  Army,  likewise 
testifies  to  the  friendliness  of  the  Pima  Indians  ,    ,         ,,  . 

"  I  passed  through  their  villages  in  1849  and  found  them  the  most 
interesting  and  friendly  Indians  I  had  yet  encountered.  They  seemed 
to  be  gratified  to  have  us  among  them  and  could  scarcely  do  enough 
for  us  and,  for  Indians,  appeared  already  to  be  pretty  well  up  in  the 

scale  of  civilization.  ,  .         j   *  •  i.,, 

"  Thev  have  at  various  times  since  the  occupation  of  Arizona  by 

our  troops  furnished  to  the  military  commanders  large  scoutme  par- 

S  for  forays  against  the  Apaches,  while   yearly  they  suppFy  the 


■  TTr- 
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Government  troops  with  all  their  surplus  grain,  and  generally  have 
Serto  in  many  ways  evinced  their  desire  to  cultivate  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  our  people. 

OLIVER   M.   WOZENCRAFT 

To  escape  from  an  eipdemic  of  yellow  fever  in  1849,  Dr.  Oliver  M. 
Woz'encrlo^anized  Tparty  in  ^New  Orleans  for  an  overk^djour^ 

S^ruteJotte  Jt-fSntare!!^^^^^^^ 

^  rvi^r  Tn  1  itrrthj  t-y  ^trtoTetu 

'*^  Nothing  of  note  followed  until  we  reached  the  Gila  River.     There 
I  met  wiS  a  great  misfortune  in  the  loss  of  my  fine  horse     Having 
raveled  over^the  long  desert  stretch  between  Tucson  and  t^^^ 
without  water  or  rest,  the  animals  ^^^ried   the  men  sleepy,  i  tom 

them  to  dispense  with  the  guard  duty  f«^/^,«  fi^l^^ndians  beTow 
an  encampment  of  Sonorans  near  bv,  and  the  Pemos  indians  oeiow 

Ss  weTonest  and  friendly.  In  tL  r/niiSulSXe  would 
T  ^r..^^A  nnf  realize  it  for  some  time.  As  the  taithlul  creature  woum 
Lt  C^left  by  h  s  own  free  will,  I  concluded  the  Pemos  Indians 
wi.  thP  culDrits  some  of  them  had  passed  the  evening  before, 
return^^g  froSf  1  'r^d  on  the  Apaches,  and  had  looked  at  my  fine 
returning  irom  a  however,  of  their  innocence,  and  when  I 

S  men  i^'JefXiw'i'io'rd V  some  ofthe  Sonorans  had  taken 
the  back  track  and  my  horse  with  others. 

JOHN  R.  BARTLETT 

ThP  treatv  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  provided  for  a  commission  to 
Inrate  the  boUdary  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  which 
the  Gila  RiveXmed  a  part.  John  R.  Bartlett  was  appointed  as 
the  Ameri^rn  commissioned.  He  wrote  a  ^ost  interesting  acco^^^^^^^ 
his  experiences,  in  which  he  mentions  his  visit  to  the  Pima  villages 

'""''T^e  valley  or  bottom  land  occupied  by  the  Pimos  and  Coco- 
Maricopi  extends  about  fifteen  miles  along  the  south  side  of  the  Gila 
Ss  SSn  two  to  four  miles  in  width,  nearly  the  whole  being  occu- 
nlVbvXir^nCes  and  cultivated  fields.  The  whole  of  this  plain 
FclnteLcted  by  irrigating  canals  from  the  GUa,  by  which  they  are 
enSlTto  coK  tL  witers,  and  raise  the  most  luxuriant  crops 
SL^r  noVhern  side  of  the  river  there  is  less  ^o^^^^^^^i^:^ 

'S^T^sZrZct^^sk  t'ot:  aTacls^f  their  enemies^for  either 
*"SU^/41wXnstt  of  groups  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  habitations, 

staSsrwatS   with   brush,   the   thorny   mesguit   predommating , 

n  TiS  Norfh^rko*  o  in  "49,"  Overland  Monthly,  Vol.  VI,  No.  35.  426. 
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although  I  noticed  large  patches  of  wheat  a  long  distance  from  any 
village  that  were  not  inclosed. 

"  1  have  not  cited  the  agriculture  of  these  tribes  as  superior  to  that 
of  all  other  Indians;  although  I  may  be  safe  in  saying  that  the  sjratem 
is  more  extensively  and  methodically  practised  than  elsewhere.  1  heir 
lands  are  better  irrigated ,  their  crops  are  larger,  and  the  flour  which 
they  make  from  their  wheat  and  maize  is  quite  as  good  as  the  Mexicans 
make,  except  in  their  gristmills. 

There  are  no  tribes  of  Indians  on  the  Continent  of  North  America 
more  deserving  of  the  attention  of  philanthropists  than  those  of  which 
I  am  speaking.  None  have  ever  been  found  further  advanced  in  the 
arts  and  habits  of  civihzed  life.  None  exhibit  a  more  peaceful  disposi- 
tion or  greater  simplicity  of  character,  and  certainly  none  excel  them 
in  virtue  and  honesty."  '^ 

JOHN  C.  CREMONY 

As  interpreter  for  the  boundary  commission  in  1852  and  again  as 
maior  of  California  Volunteer  Cavalry  in  1862,  John  C.  Cremony 
became  well  acquainted  with  the  Indians  of  the  Gila  River  Reserva- 
tion.    He  says:  _.  ,   ,,    •  •        j     j 

"The  country  inhabited  by  the  Pimos  and  Maricopas  is  a  dead 
flat  with  clayey  soil,  which  is  extremely  tenacious  when  wet,  and 
sparsely  covered  with  mesquit  trees.  It  is  a  fine  wheat  land,  and 
the  Indians  raise  very  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  melons,  pumpkins, 
and  corn;  but  their  supphes  are  almost  wholly  limited  to  these  articles. 
As  before  recited  they  manufacture  a  very  superior  quality  of  cotton 
blanket,  which  will  turn  rain,  and  is  warm,  comfortable  and  lasting. 

"  The  Pimos  have  ever  been  most  friendly  to  Americans  and  1  have 
vet  to  learn  of  a  single  instance  in  which  they  ever  harmed  a  white 
man.  These  Indians  are  not  nomads.  Their  villages  have  remained 
in  the  same  locaUties  for  hundreds  of  years.  As  their  country  affords 
no  game,  and  they  are  by  no  means  a  warhke  tribe,  they  maintain 
themselves  in  comfort  and  abundance  by  tilhng  the  ground,  and  liniit 
their  warhke  propensities  to  punishing  the  raids  made  upon  them  by 
other  tribes."  *' 

A.  B.  GRAY 

In  a  report  relative  to  his  services  as  surveyor  with  the  Mexican 
Boundary  Commission,  dated  May,  1853    Col.  A.  B.  Gray,  says: 

"  The  public,  I  think,  has  been  misled  from  misrepresentations 
made  in  regard  to  the  resources  of  the  region  of  country  lying  along 
the  Gila  and  upon  the  Une  proposed  for  a  railway  at  or  near  the 
parallel  of  32°  north  latitude.     Upon  the  Gila  River  grows  cotton 

''  'arnSSsToI  uiTuke  that  of  the  celebrated  Sea  Island  cotton 
possessing  an  equally  fine  texture,  and,  if  anything,  more  of  a  silky- 
fiber      The  samples  I  procured  at  the  Indian  vdlages,  from  the  rudely 
cultivated  fields  of  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas,  have  been  spoken  of 

'' ^^::r^Zlnr^^cco,  together  with  beans    melons,  &c 
grow  likewise  upon  the  banks  and  in  the  valleys  bordering  the  Gila 
and  its  tributaries.  , 


"  Personal  Narrative,  pp.  232-233,  262-264. 


>i  Life  Among  the  Apaches,  89-106. 


; 


r 
i 


\ 


lis  report  dated  February,  1855,  to  the  president  of  the  lex.is 
m  Railroad  Co.  of  his  explorations  along  the  thirty-second 
>1,  Cohmel  Gray  savs  of  the  Pima  Indians: 
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"A  sort  of  candied  preserve  and  molasses,  expressed  from  the  fruit 
of  the  cereus  giganteus  and  agave  Americana  by  the  Indians  was 
found  by  our  party  in  1851  The  candied  preserve  was  a  mo.^t 
excellent  substitute  for^sugar."  '^ 

In  his                '       •  "  ' 
Western 
uarallel,  vyoionei  vjinv  "a>n  v/i  mi^  *  ...i.»  ^ -•  i-   •       :„ 

"They  are  unlike  the  Indians  of  Texas,  or  the  Apaches,  living  in 
villages  and  cultivating  the  soil,  besides  manufacturing  blankets 
baskets,  potterv,  etc.  Quiet  and  peaceful,  they  have  no  fears  except 
from  their  enemies,  the  Apaches,  and  are  very  mdustrious,  much  imjie 
80  than  the  lower  order  of  Mexicans  and  live  far  more  comfortably. 
It  is  astonishing  with  what  precision  they  construct  their  aceqmas— 
irri<'ating  canals— some  of  them  the  acequiat^  nuidre  of  very  large  size 
amF  without  the  use  of  leveling  apparatus,  but  simply  by  the  eye. 
Their  gardens  and  farms  too  are  regularly  ditched  and  fenced  ott  into 
rectangles  and  circles  with  hedges  and  trees  planted  as  if  done  by 
more  enlightened  pei)pl 
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"  3! 


N.   MICHLER 

Bv  the  Gadsden  treaty  negotiated  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  Decem- 
ber 30  1853,  the  United  States  purchased  an  area  oi  land  extending 
southward  fr;>m  the  Gila  River  to  the  present  Mexican  b()undarv. 
The  principal  Pima  villages  were  located  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Gila,  and  this  treaty  brought  them  under  the  jurisdiction  ot   th^ 

American  Government.  „    ,      ^,  .  n^  i  • 

In  Mav,   1855,  Lieut.   N.    Michler,  of  the  Coivs  of  lopographic 
Engineers  of  the  Armv,  traveled  up  the  Gila  Valley  in  charge  of  a 
survev  party  which  later  located  the  new  b(mndary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.     In  his  report  Lieutenant  Michler  says: 
"  Here  the  river  makes  a  large  bend  to  the  north,  and  the  road  pur- 
sues a  direct  course  over  a  Jornada  of  forty  miles  without  water,  until 
vou  reach  the  Maricopa  wells.     After  leaving  these  wells  you  again 
travel  for  twenty-nine  miles  along  and  occasionally  touching  the 
rivCT-  vou  also  pass  through  several  Indian  villages  of  the  1  imas  and 
Maric(ipas.     The  former  are  further  advanced  in  the  art  ot  agricul- 
ture and  ar(^  surrounded  with  more  comforts  than  any  uncivilized 
Indian  tribe  I  have  ever  ssen.     Besides  being  groat  warno^- f '^^^'^^  fj 
.rood  husbandmen  and  farmers,  and  work  laboriously  in  the  held, 
inie  women  are  verv  industrious,  not  only  attending  to  their  house- 
hold duties,  but  they  also  work  superior  baskets,  cottcm  blankets 
belts,  balls,  &c.     Their  huts  are  very  comfortabe,  being  ot  an  oval 
shape  not  very  high,  built  of  reeds  and  mud,  anil  thatched  with  tule 
or  wheat  straw.     They  are  the  owners  of  fine  horses  and  mules,  fat 
oxen  and  milch  cows,  pigs  and  poultry,  and  are  a  wealthy  class  of 

^**As  we  iourneyed  along  this  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Gila  we 
found  lands  fenced  in,  and  irrigated  by  many  miles  of  acequias,  and 
our  eyes  were  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  rich  helds  of  wheat  ripening 
for  the  harvest—a  view  differing  from  anything  we  had  seen  since 
leaving  the  Atlantic  States.     They  grow  cotton,  sugar,  peas,  wheat, 


and  corn;  from  the  last*  two,  parched  and  ground,  they  make  a  meal, 
which,  mixed  with  water,  forms  a  cooling  and  palatable  drink.  Frona 
the  large  emigration  passing  through  they  have  learned  the  value  of 
American  coin,  and  you  can  use  it  in  the  purchase  of  anything.  En- 
camping one  day  at  the  village  of  their  principal  chief,  'Cola  Azul, 
a  swarm  of  them  soon  infested  the  camp  bringing  different  articles 
for  sale  or  barter.  In  a  short  time  we  had  laid  in  a  large  supply  of 
corn,  much  needed  for  our  poor  worn-out  mules. 

^^A  little  hillock  stands  near  the  villages,  used  as  a  lookout,  from 
which  you  have  a  beautiful  view  of  rich  cultivated  fields.  As  i  sat 
upon  a  rock,  admiring  the  scene  before  me,  an  old  grey-headed  1  ima 
took  great  pleasure  in  pointing  out  the  extent  of  their  domains. 

''They  were  anxious  to  know  if  their  rights  and  titles  to  lancls 
would  be  respected  by  our  government  upon  learning  that  their 
country  had  become  part  of  the  Ignited  States."  ^^ 


A.    W.    WHIPrLE 


In  his  report  on  explorations  for  a  railway  route  i^^^^^^^^.h^.j^^irty- 
fifth  parallel  of  latitude,  dated  July  31,  1854,  Lieut.  A.\\.  Whipple 


' '  The  southern  banks  of  the  Rio  Gila,  lately  acrjuired  by  treaty  from 
Mexico,  contains  large  tracts  of  land  capable  of  being  irrigated  and 
of  producing  excellent  crops.  Pima  Indians  from  time  immemorial— 
certainly  since  they  were  first  visited  by  Coronado  in  1542— have, 
cultivated  cotton  of  excellent  quality.  Specimens,  which  I  showed 
to  <rentlemen  in  Texas,  were  pronounced  nearly  equal  to  the  best 
Sea^island  cotton  of  South  Carolina.  Tobacco,  maize,  wheat, 
beans  and  melons  are  also  cultivated  by  Pimas  and  Mancopas  upon 
the  Gila. "  " 

SYLVESTER    MOWRY 

In  compliance  with  a  rc(iuest  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Lieut.  Sylvester  Mowry  submitted  a  rem)rt  under  date  ot 
November  10,  1857,  on  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase, 
from  which  the  following  is  extracted:  „      ,  ,  .   , 

"The  Pinii's  and  Maricopas  are  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting 
and  docile  tribes  of  Indians  on  the  continent.  They  occupy  a  beauti- 
ful portion  of  the  Gila  Valley,  about  twenty  miles  in  length  by  tour 
in  width  They  live  in  villages,  raise  luxuriant  crops  of  corn,  wheat, 
millet,  melons,  and  pumpkins,  and  also  cotton  of  excellent  quality, 
resembling  the  sea  island.  It  is  from  the  black  seed  Ihey  grmd 
their  corn  and  wheat  and  make  palatable  bread.  1  hey  also  spin 
and  weave  their  cotton,  by  hand,  into  blankets  of  a  beautiful  texture, 

ted 
ieh 


,an  art  not  acquired  from  the  Spaniards.  . 

-The  district  occupied  by  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas  is  mtersect 
in  all  directions  by  ^Vceqiiias,'  or  irrigating  canals,  through  whi 
water  from  the  Gila  is  drawn  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  he 
Pimas,  though  not  an  agressive,  are  a  brave  and  warlike  race.  Ihey 
are  the  dread  of  the  Apache,  who  always  avoids  them.       


36 


H.  U.  Ex.  Doc.  135~34th  Cong.,  1st  soss.,  117.        ^t  „ouse  Dec.  121).  pt.  2,  33d  TonK..  3(1  sess..  27-28. 


M  S.  Ex.  Doc.  55,  33(1  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  33. 


35  Southern  Puciftc  K  H.  Survey,  Hr> 
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VICTORY    OVER   THE    YTJMAS 

"  The  late  battle  between  the  Pimas,  their  allies,  the  Papagos  and 
Maricopas,  and  the  Indians  of  the  Colorado  River  combined,  with 
the  Apaches,  is  probably  the  greatest  Indian  battle  fought  on  this 
continent  for  many  years  past.  •     j  i 

"  The  following  account  of  the  fight  is  from  a  letter  received  by  me 
from  an  officer  of  the  3rd  artillery,  now  at  Fort  Yuma: 

Fort  Yxjma,  September  16,  1867. 
The  Yumas  have  been  most  dreadfully  beaten  by  the  Maricopas   Pimas,  and 
others.     They  have  lost  no  less  than  two  hundred  of  the  flower  of  their  chivalry 
The  opposing  parties  were,  on  one  side,  the  Yumas,  Mohaves,  Yampais,  and  the 
Tonto  ipaches   and  one  or  two  Dieganos;  on  the  other,  the  Maricopas,  Pimas, 

"""ThTtomer  party  commenced  the  attack  by  burning  some  wigwams  and 
killing  women  and  children  belonging  to  the  Maricopas.  The  grarid  battle  was 
fought  near  the  Maricopa  wells,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  mi  es  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Gila.  There  were  probably  about  fifteen  hundred  engaged  on 
each  side.     The  Yumas  and  allies  were  completely  routed. 

"We  have  not  heard  full  accounts  and  know  nothing  of  the  losses  ot  any 
tribe  except  the  Yumas— scarce  one  of  them  left  to  tell  the  story;  in  fact,  here 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  affair  until  we  told  them.  We  learned  it  from  the 
Texas  mail  party.     All  the  Yumas  are  in  mourning. 

V  Another  letter  says : 

"The  Yumas  and  Mohaves  suffered  severely.  Our  old  friend  Soil  Francisco, 
who  acted  as  our  agent  in  rescuing  Olive  Oatman  from  the  Mohaves  a  year  since, 
yvas  killed.  Out  of  about  one  hundred  Yumas  who  went  to  battle  only  some  six 
or  seven  returned." 

"  The  Pimas  have  re'tained  their  wonted  superiority  and  inflicted 
a  blow  upon  their  enemies  which  their  children  and  their  chddren  s 
children  shall  recount  and  mourn  around  the  camp  fire. 

"Until  the  late  battle,  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  Prnias  and  Mari- 
copas on  the  part  of  the  Colorado  River  Indians,  had  kept  them  at 
home,  while  the  Pimas,  content  to  mind  their  crops,  remained  peace- 
ably in  their  villages.  • 

''Antonio,  chief  of  the  Pimas,  since  dead,  gave  the  number  of  his 
tribe  at  ten  thousand  in  1850.  This  is  much  too  large,  but  1  am 
unable  to  estimate  their  true  force.  In  their  intercourse  with  the 
whites  the  Pimas  have  always  been  friendly.  ,  . 

"  Their  stores  of  wheat  and  corn  have  supplied  many  a  starved 
emigrant  and  restored  his  broken-down  animals."  '* 

In  1857  Mowry  also  made  this  statement:       ,     ^.,  ,       j    j 

"  The  Pimos  Indians,  who  live  in  villages  on  the  Gila,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  miles  from  its  mouth,  raise  Targe  crops  of  cotton,  wheat, 
and  com,  and  have  for  years  supplied  the  thousands  of  emigrants 
who  traverse  the  Territory  en  route  to  California.  Ihese  Indians 
manufacture  their  cotton  into  blankets  of  fine  texture  and  beautiful 
pattern,  which  command  a  high  price.  They  also  grind  their  corn 
and  wheat,  and  make  bread.  In  fact,  the  Pimos  realize  in  their 
everyday  life  something  of  our  ideas  of  Aztec  civilization. 

»  S.  Ei.  Doc.  11,  pt.  1,  35th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  587-589. 
»  Memoir  of  the  Proposed  Territory  of  Arizona,  8. 
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DISTRIBUTION   OF   PRESENTS 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  February  28,  1859,  provided  as 

follows:  ,  I  J 

"  Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  to  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  make  suitable  presents  to  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas,  in 
acknowledgment  of  their  loyalty  to  this  Govemnient  and  the  many 
kindnesses  heretofore  rendered  by  them  to  our  citizens."  *" 

The  $10,000  "for  suitable  presents  to  the  Pimas  and  Maricopa 
Indians"  was  expended  by  Lieutenant  Mowry  as  a  special  agent  of 
the  Indian  Bureau  in  the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements,  seed, 
cloth  for  women,  etc.     Under  date  of  November  21 ,  1859,  he  reported 

as  follows:  .  1 1       /  -n        \ 

"The  Pimos  and  Maricopas  are  divided  into  pueblos  (villages) 
each  of  which  has  its  own  chief.  I  assembled  the  entire  people  of 
the  two  tribes,  with  the  exception  of  a  war  party,  which  had  gone 
out  against  the  Apaches.  The  sight  was  at  once  novel  and  inter- 
esting; men,  women,  and  children,  the  number  could  not  have  been 
less  than  3,500,  and  by  some  of  the  spectators  it  was  estimated 
much  higher.  In  pursuance  of  my  instructions,  I  explained  the 
motive  of  the  Government  in  making  this  munificent  donation; 
that  it  was  a  mark  of  the  President's  approbation  of  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  tribes  since  they  had  passed  under  the  control  ot  the 
United  States  Government;  that  the  continuation  of  such  friendly 
behavior  would  insure  for  them  the  favorable  notice  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  bounty  of  the  Government,  while  a  departure  Irom 
their  hitherto  good  conduct  would  not  only  deprive  them  of  all  con- 
sideration   but  would  subject   them   to   speedy  and    severe  pun- 

"In  reply  Antonio,  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  expressed  his  gratitude 
and  that  of  his  people  for  the  kindness  of  the  Government;  desired 
me  to  say  to  the  President  "  that  they  would  teach  their  young 
men  to  use  the  implements  sent  to  them,  and  would  try  to  deserve 

the  friendship  of  the  Americans."  "  ,  •     ,  o     •  .^     •     xr    . 

In  an  address  before  the  American  Geographical  Society  in  JNew 
York  City  on  February  3,  1859,  Mowry  said:  .,,.,,    „, 

"  The  Pimos  and  Maricopas  occupy  a  beautiful  and  fertile  tract 
on  the  Gila,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Colorado.  They  are  a  brave  and  hospitable  race;  they  live  in  vil- 
lages and  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  Their  regular  fields,  well-made 
irrigating  ditches,  and  beautiful  crops  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  punip- 
kint,  melons,  and  beans  have  not  only  gladdened  the  eye  but  also 
eiven  timely  assistance  to  the  thousands  of  emigrants  who  have 
traversed  Arizona  on  their  way  to  the  Pacific.  Much  as  we  pride 
ourselves  upon  our  superior  government,  no  measures  have  been  taken 
to  continue  our  friendly  relations  with  the  Pimos;  and  to  our  shame  be 
it  said  it  is  only  to  the  forbearance  of  these  Indians  that  we  owe  the 
safety  of  the  life  of  a  single  American  citizen  in  central  or  western 
Arizona  or  the  carriage  of  the  mails  overland  to  the  Pacihc. 


«  U.  8.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  11,  401. 

<>  S.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  pt.  2,  36th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  725. 

«  Arizona  and  Sonora,  30. 
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G.    BAILEY 

G.  Bailey,  a  special  agent  of  the  Indian  Department,  submitted  a 
memorandum  to  the  commissioner  on  November  4,  1858,  which, 
in  part,  is  as  follows: 

'*  The  Pimos  and  Maricopas,  one  of  the  most  interesting  tribes  of 
Indians  within  our  limits,  occupy  a  strip  of  land,  some  fifteen  miles  in 
length,  upon  the  Gila  River,  their  principal  village  being  distant 
one  hundred  and  eighty-(me  miles  from  Fort  Yuma,  and  ninety-nine 
from  Tucson.  Originally  distant  tribes,  they  have  becorne  so  inti- 
mately allied  by  intermarrying  that  they  may  now  be  considered  one 
people.  According  to  a  census  table,  furnished  me  by  Lieutenant 
Chapman,  a  copy  of  which  (marked  A)  accompanies  this  report, 
they  number  altogether  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-five, 
of  whom  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-four  are  warriors. 

''  These  Indians  are  partially  civilized  and  have  some  knowledge 
of  agriculture.  Lieutenant  Chapman,  in  the  report  before  referred  to, 
describes  their  settlements  as  follows: 

'^  ^  Their  pueblos  extend  along  this  stream  (the  Gila)  some  fifteen 
miles,  some  of  them  at  a  distance  from  the  river  proper  of  niore  than 
five  miles,  these  being  supplied  with  water  by  acequias.  This  valley, 
occupied  by  the  Pimos  and  Maricopas,  is  to  a  great  extent  cultivated, 
and  I  have  never  seen  richer  soil  or  more  beautiful  fields.  The  ace- 
quias of  crystal  water,  running  from  pueblo  to  pueblo  all  over  the 
valley,  make  it  present  an  appearance  of  beauty  and  civilization 
that  is  truly  pleasing.  The  principal  products  of  their  labors  are 
corn,  wheat,  pumpkins,  beans,  peas,  and  melons,  &c.,  in  great 
abundance. ' 

''Although  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  naturally  peaceable,  the 
Pimos  and  Maricopas  are  still  a  brave  people,  and  formidable  in  the 
field.  This  is  partly  the  result  of  their  proximity  to  the  Apaches, 
with  whom  they  wage  an  unceasing  war.  I  was  informed,  while 
passing  through  their  territory,  that  they  keep  a  force  constantly  in 
the  field,  and  that  three  hundred  of  their  young  men  were  then  absent 
on  an  expedition  against  their  hereditary  enemies. 

' '  These  Indians  have  strong  claims  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
United  States  Government,  the  prompt  recognition  of  which  not  only 
justice  and  humanity  but  sound  policy  renders  a  matter  of  prime 
necessity.  From  the  time  they  refused  to  assist  the  Mexicans  in 
cutting  off  Colonel  Cook's  command,  in  1847,  they  have  ever  been 
loyal  to  us;  supplying  grain  and  forage  to  emigrant  and  mail  par- 
ties; aiding  them  in  recovering  their  cattle  strayed  or  stolen  by 
the  Apaches,  and  manifesting  in  every  possible  mode  their  desire 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  us.  Their  chief  recently  boasted 
that  'the  Maricopas  had  not  yet  learned  the  color  of  the  white 
man's  blood,'  a  remark  which  could  not,  I  think,  be  predicated  of 
any  other  tribe  on  the  continent." 

LETTER   IN    THE    ALTA   CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Bailey  further  quotes  with  entire  approval  a  letter  printed 
on  June  28,  1858,  in  the  Alta  California,  a  newspaper  published  in 
San  Francisco: 

*' About  ninety  miles  from  Tucson,  and  directly  on  the  route  from 
Fort  Buchanan  to  Fort  Yuma,  are  the  Pima  villages,  occupied  by 
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the  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians,  who  number  some  1,500  warriors. 
These  Indians,  even  before  their  country  came  into  possession  of  the 
United  States,  were  exceedingly  friendly  to  the  Americans,  and  being 
upon  the  direct  route  of  the  southern  emigration,  they  were  con- 
stantlv  called  upon  to  aid  in  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  enaigrants; 
they  furnished  grain  and  other  provisions  for  reasonable  prices  and 
bestowed  charity  with  more  than  Christian  generosity. 

''They  were  assured  from  time  to  time  that  when  their  country 
came  into  the  control  of  the  United  States  they  would  be  bountifully 
rewarded  with  abundant  agricultural  implements.  Trusting  to  these 
specious  promises,  they  remained  satisfied,  and,  since  the  year  1849, 
they  have  acted  in  the  capacity  of,  and  with  even  more  efficiency 
than,  a  frontier  military.  Thev  have  protected  American  emigrants 
from  molestation  by  the  Apaches,  and  when  the  latter  have  stolen 
stock  from  the  emigrants,  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas  have  punished 
them  and  recovered  their  animals;  yet,  in  all  this  time,  nothing  has 
been  done  for  them  by  our  Government.''  ^^ 

.JOHN    WALKER 

•  John  Walker  was  the  first  agent  appointed  for  the  Indians  of  the 
Gadsden  purchase.  In  a  report  dated  Tucson,  New  Mexico,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1859,  he  says: 

^^On  my  arrival  here  from  Santa  Fe  I  found  it  necessary  to  visit 
the  Pima  villages,  as  there  were  several  little  difficulties  existing,  and 
it  appeared  necessarv  that  I  should  remain  several  days  longer  than 
was  intended,  as  Mr.  St.  John  seemed  to  have  but  little  influence 
with  them  as  yet.  I  remained  and  witnessed,  on  the  arrival  of 
Lieutenant  Mowry,  the  distribution  of  various  articles  of  clothing, 
farming  implements,  &c.,  which  were  all  very  gladly  received.  They 
are  certainly  now  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  and,  while  remaining 
among  them,  I  discovered  that  they  nearly  all  had  money,  in  amounts 
varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars,  which  was  additional 
proof  of  their  ability  to  clothe  their  families.  They  also  have  fine 
stock  in  cattle  dnd  horses,  &c. ;  and  this  year,  as  I  stated  in  a  former 
communication,  their  surplus  has  increased  to  a  much  larger  amount 
than  I  had  anticipated.''  ^^ 

a.  S.    WASHBURN 

H.  wS.  Washburn,  a   United   States  deputy  surveyor,  wrote   the 

following:  ,  ,    ,  t  i  h     d- 

"  It  was  on  the  2n(l  (lav  of  July,  A.  D.  1850  that  I  crossod  the  Ru. 
Colorado,  about  one  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  (.nla,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  in  perstm  so  mueh.  of  that  country,  generally 
known  under  the  title  of  '  Gadsden  Purchase,    as  my  lunited  tnue 

would  permit.     *     *     *  ,      ,,    •  n 

"  At  one  hundred  and  fiftv  miles.  I  came  to  the  Maricopa  villages; 

ten  miles  further  are  the  Pima  villages,  and  twelve  miles  further  the 

road  leaves  the  river  and  turns  south  toward  Tucson. 

"We  were  well  treated  by  the  Maricopas  and  Pimos.      Ihey  raise 

corn,  pumpkins,  beans,  and  melons  in  great  abundance;  also  cotton. 


"  S.  Ex.  Doc.  1.  S.'ith  Cong..  2n(l  soss..  .Vi4-.'>.V.. 
95(itW— 24 1\ 


"  S.  Ei.  OtH'.  i,  :«lth  ConK  .  1st  sess..  71». 
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from  which  they  weave  cloth  and  make  their  own  clothmg.  With 
them  ignorance  is  bliss.  They  have  nothing,  to  all  appearances,  to 
disturb  them,  but  are  the  embodiments  of  contentment— strangers 
to  trouble  and  vice;  they  know  nothing  of  the  pangs  and  misery 
produced  by  hankering,  craving,  and  striving  after  the  alniighty 
dollar.  If  our  every-day  fault-finders,  grumblers,  and  chronic 
growlers  at  their  hard  lot  would  but  pay  these  simple  natives  a  visit 
and  apply  the  lesson,  it  would  certainly  pay  them  an  hundredfold  to 
take  the  journey."  " 

SAMUEL  W.   COZZENS 

In  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Arizona  in  1859  Samuel  W.  Cozzeng 

^^  This  reservation  is  about  twenty-five  miles  long  and  seven  miles 
wide,  and  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Gila.  i^-     x  j 

"  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  thus  set  apart  has  been  cultivated 
bv  these  Indians  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  and  still  without 
dressing  of  any  kind  yields  full  thirtyfold  crops.  Colonel  Grey, 
whom  we  met  here,  and  who  had  surveyed  the  reservation,  assured 
us  that  they  had  at  least  four  hundred  miles  of  acequias  already  con-  • 
structed  upon  the  reservation,  and  for  many  years  had  raised  line 
crops  of  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  v  •  u 

"They  have  nearly  a  thousand  separate  enclosures,  which  are 
divided  bv  very  excellent  fences,  made  of  crooked  sticks  and  mesquit. 
During  the  year  of  our  visit  they  had  sold  the  mail  company  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  wheat,  besides  large  quantities 
of  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  melons."  « 

ABBE   EM.   DOMENECH 

In  a  work  by  Abbe  Em.  Domenech,  apostolical  missionary,  entitled 
"Seven  Year  Residence  in  the  Great  Deserts  of  North  America, 
"written  to  make  known  the  wildernesses  of  the  New  World  and  their 
inhabitants,"  and  published  in  London  in  1860,  this  passage  occurs: 

"  The  Pimas  are  very  industrious.  They  cultivate  their  land ;  they 
have  excellent  farms,  which  yield  them  wheat,  Indian  corn,  cotton, 
and  vegetables,  and  thev  also  rear  poultry,  sheep,  and  horses,  ihey 
wear  woolen  or  cotton  blankets  of  their  own  manufacturmg.  Iheir 
arms  are  like  those  of  other  Indians,  and  they  often  make  use  of  them 
against  the  Apaches  and  other  tribes  of  the  Colorado.  Yet  this  is  not 
owing  to  any  quarrelsome  inchnation,  as  the  Pimas  are,  above  all, 
sociable  and  laborious,  and  united  amongst  themselves. 

THOMAS   EDWIN   PARISH 

That  the  crops  grown  by  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas  attracted  trad- 
ers is  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  History  of  Arizona 

^"Maricopa  Wells  was  never  embraced  within  the  boundaries  of 
Maricopa  County,  but,  being  so  closelv  identified  with  the  prosiJenty 
of  the  settlemente  along  the  Gila  and  the  Salt  Rivers,  its  history  is  not 

♦»  Cincinatus,  Travels  on  the  Western  Slope,  338-341. 
««  "The  Marvelous  Country,"  186-187. 

♦7  Vol.  2,  51. 
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out  of  place  here.  It  was  a  point  in  central  Arizona  from  which  all 
parts  of  the  Territory  were  reached.  Here  came  the  shipments  from 
California  to  be  distributed  to  the  different  military  posts  of  Pima 
County,  and  here  was  marketed  great  quantities  of  grain  and  other 
produce,  raised  by  the  Maricopa  and  Pima  Indians.  It  was  one  of 
the  stations  built  by  the  old  Butterfield  Stage  Company,  which 
ceased  operations  and  abandoned  its  posts  throughout  Arizona  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 

*^Here  Mr.  John  B.  Allen  established  a  small  store  and  grain  sta- 
tion, which  he  conducted  for  some  time,  and  later  on  Grinnel  &  Co. 
also  started  a  similar  establishment.  Not  far  from  the  Wells,  Henry 
Morgan,  afterwards  one  of  the  early  Phoenix  merchants,  had  a  small 
trading  post,  where  he  bought  wheat  from  the  Indians  in  return  for 
the  necessaries  of  life.  At  an  early  day  the  large  mercantile  estab- 
lishment of  George  B.  Hooper  &  Co.,  of  Arizona  City,  now  Yuma, 
maintained  a  branch  store  at  the  Wells,  where  they  purchased  quan- 
tities of  grain  for  their  trade. '^  *^ 


S.  HUNTER 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  small  number  of  Federal  sol- 
diers stationed  in  Arizona  were  withdrawn  and  the  country  left  to 
be  ravaged  by  the  Apaches.  It  was  in  June,  1861,  that  Maj.  Isaac 
Lynde  issued  his  order  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Buchanan, 
Ariz.,  to  ^^  abandon  and  destroy  your  post,  bum  your  commissary 
and  quartermaster  stores,  and  everything  between  the  Colorado  and 
the  Rio  Grande  that  will  feed  an  enemv.^' 

Confederate  troops,  under  command  of  Gen.  H.  H.  wSibley,  occupied 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  late  in  1861.  Capt.  S.  Hunter,  commanding 
Company  A  of  Colonel  Baylor's  regiment  of  Texas  Mounted  Rifles, 
was  sent  with  a  detachment  into  Arizona.  The  following  is  taken 
from  a  report  written  bv  him  at  Tucson,  April  5,  1862: 

^'Immediately  after  tlie  departure  of  Colonel  Reily  on  March  third 
for  Sonora,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  twenty  men  under  Lieutenant 
Tevis,  I  started  with  the  rest  of  my  command  for  the  Pimas  villages, 
where,  after  my  arrival,  I  negotiated  friendly  relations  with  the 
Indians;  arrested  A.  M.  White,  who  was  trading  with  them,  pur- 
chasing wheat,  etc.,  for  the  Northern  troops,  and  confiscated  the 
property  found  in  his  possession,  alist  of  which  I  send  you.  Among  the 
articles  confiscated  were  one  thousand  five  hundred  sacks  of  wheat, 
accumulated  by  Mr.  White  and  intended  for  the  Northern  Army. 
This  I  distributed  among  the  Indians,  as  I  had  no  means  of  trans- 
portation and  deemed  this  a  better  policy  of  disposing  of  it  than  to. 
destroy  or  leave  it  for  the  benefit  (should  it  fall  into  their  hands)  of 
the  enemy. 

.''While  delaying  at  the  Pimas  villages,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a 
train  of  fifty  wagons,  which  w^as  reported  to  be  en  route  for  that 
place  for  said  wheat  (which  report,  however,  turned  out  to  be  untrue), 
my  pickets  discovered  the  approach  of  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  which 
detachment,  I  am  happy  to  say  to  you,  we  succeeded  in  capturing 
without  firing  a  gun.  This  detachment  consisted  of  Captain  Mc- 
Cleave  and  nine  of  his  men,  First  California  Cavalry.     The  captain 

♦»  Vol.  6,  64-65. 
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and  Mr.  White  I  sent  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Swilling  to  the  Rio 
Grande.''  *« 

THE    CALIFORNIA    COLUMN 

To  repel  this  Confederate  invasion  5  troops  of  Cavalry,  10  com- 
panies of  Infantry,  and  a  Ught  hattery  of  Artillery  were  recruited 
in  California  under  the  command  of  Col.  James  H.  Carleton.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  the  only  battle  of  the  Civil  War  which 
took  place  on  Arizona  soil: 

'*The  troops  composing  the  'column'  were  assembled  at  Fort  Yuma 
in  April,  and  early  in  that  month  information  was  received  at  that 
post  that  the  Confederates,  under  Hunter,  were  on  their  way  down 
the  Gila,  when  a  reconnoitering  party,  under  Captain  William  P. 
Calloway,  consisting  of  his  own  company,  I,  First  California  Infantry, 
a  detachment  of  Company  A,  First  California  Cavalry,  under  Lieu- 
tenants James  Barrett  of  Company  A  and  E.  C.  Baldwin,  of  Company 
D,  and  a  detachment  of  Company  K,  First  Infantry,  under  Lieuten- 
ant Jeremiah  Phelan,  with  two  mountain  howitzers,  was  sent  out 
with  orders  to  proceed  along  the  overland  route  as  far  as  Tucson. 
This  command  reached  the  Pimos  villages  with  no  other  signs  of 
the  Confederates  than  a  number  of  burned  haystacks  at  the  different 

stations. 

''Upon  approaching  the  Picacho,  April  15,  1862,  the  Indian  scouts 
brought  information  that  a  detachment  of  Confederates  was  in  the 
immediate  front.  The  detachment  of  Cavalry  was  ordered  to  make 
a  wide  detour,  so  as  to  strike  them  on  the  flank,  while  the  captain, 
with  the  main  party,  was  to  attack  them,  in  front.  The  enemy 
was  not  found  in  the  immediate  front,  but,  after  traveling  several 
miles,  rapid  firing  was  heard  in  advance,  and  arriving  upon  the  spot, 
it  was  found  that  Lieutenant  Barrett  had  located  the  Rebel  pickets, 
and  the  first  information  they  had  of  the  Union  force  was  there 
charging  in  anumg  them.  Lieutenant  Barrett  and  two  men  were  killed 
and*^three  men  wounded.  These  w^ere  the  first  CaUfornia  Volun- 
teers killed  or  wounded  during  the  war.  The  Rebel  loss  was  two 
men  wounded  and  three  prisoners.  The  graves  of  the  Union  lieu- 
tenant and  his  men  may  now  be  seen  within  twenty  feet  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  as  it  goes  through  Picacho  Pass. 

The  Union  force  remained  on  the  ground,  that  night,  and  tlie  next 
morning  the  captain,  against  the  protests  of  all  his  officers,  ordered 
his  party  to  fall  back.  Near  wStanwix  ^Station  they  met  the  advance 
of  the  ^California  column,'  under  Colonel  West,  when  all  proceeded 
to  the  Pimos  villages,  where  a  permanent  cainp  was  established, 
an  earthwork  thrown  up  about  the  flouring  mill  of  Mr.  Ammi  White, 
who  had  been  carried  away  prisoner  by  Captain  Hunter  a  few 
days  before.  This  earthwork  was  named  Fort  Barrett,  in  honor  of 
the  young  lieutenant  who  had  been  killed  in  the  skirmish  at  the 
Picacho.  A  halt  was  made  here  to  allow  the  different  detach- 
ments of  the  'column'  to  close  up,  as  not  over  four  companies  could 
move  together  over  the  desert  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  w^ater.'' 

«»  Records  of  the  Rebellion,  series  1,  vol  «,  708. 
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J.    R.    WEST 

Without  the  wheat  and  other  supplies  obtained  from  the  Pima 
Indians  it  would  have  been  impossiole  for  the  California  Volun- 
teers to  have  marched  across  Arizona.  That  these  supplies  were 
cheaply  obtained  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  a  report 
written  by  Col.  J.  R.  West,  of  the  first  California  Infantry: 

^'  The  following  scale  of  prices  has  been  agreed  upon  with  the 
Indians: 

'^Four  quarts  of  flour,  weighing  four  and  one-quarter  pounds,  for 
one  yard  manta  (white  cotton  cloth) . 

^^  Seven  quarts  wheat,  weighing  thirteen  pounds,  for  one  yard 
manta. 

'^Four  quarts  pinole,  weighing  five  and  one-half  pounds,  for  one 
3^ard  manta. 

'^  Fifty  pounds  hay  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  green  fodder, 
for  one  yard  manta. 

'^  These  prices  are  much  for  the  interest  of  Government,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  facilities  for  purchasing  of  the  Indians  will 
enlarge.  Manta  may  be  called  the  staple  article  with  them,  but  such 
goods  as  were  asked  for  by  the  colonel  commanding,  in  his  letters 
of  December,  1861,  on  the  Mojave  expedition,  are  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  practice  of  an  economy  of  great  advantage.  The 
daily  consumption  of  the  present  demand  for  forage  is  as  follows: 

Yds.  manta 

280  horses,  wheat  12  pounds,  S.SBOI.j  945  pom.cis,  equals 303i 

b5  inules,  wheat  9  pounds. _     58oJ    '        ^  '     ^ 

345  aiiiiuals,  hay  14  pounds,  4,830  pounds,  equals 96i 

Daily  consumption  of  manta 400 

Colonel  West  also  states: 

''I  am,  however,  trading  under  cA^ery  disadvantage.  It  is  diflicult 
to  make  this  people  understand  the  magnitude  of  our  demands, 
and  further,  I  have  nothing  but  promises  to  offer  them  in  payment. '' 

.lAMES    H.    CARLETON 

After  his  arrival  at  the  Pima  villages.  Colonel  Carleton  wrote  a 
report  which,  in  part,  is  as  follows: 

''The  Pimas  and  Maricopa  Indians  have  already  sold  to  us  for 
manta  and  on  credit  one  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  pounds 
of  wheat.  Of  the  new  crop,  it  is  estimated  that  they  will  have  for 
sale,  say,  two  hundred  tons  of  wheat.  I  held  a  council  with  them 
to-day,  and  promised  to  have  sent  down  from  San  Francisco  the  addi- 
tional supply  of  manta  and  the  Indian  goods  asked  for  in  my  letter 
of  the  tentn  instant. 

"The  Pimas  and  Maricopas  are  the  finest  Indians  1  liave  ever 
seen,  and  will  be  of  great  service  to  us  and  to  the  Overland  Mail 
Company,  which  eventually  is  certain  to  run  over  this  route.  The 
Apaches  are  their  hereditary  enemies.  The  Apaches  have  mur- 
dered people  on  the  route  and  possessed  themselves  of  arms,  with 
which  they  now,  for  the  first  time,  successfully  assail  the  Pimas. 
The  latter  pray  to  be  furnished  with  arms,  not  only  to  defend  them- 
selves, but  to  punish  the  Apaclies.     I  beg  to  respectfully  request 
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that  the  general  will  cause  to  be  sent  to  mj^  address,  at  Fort  Barrett, 
one  hundred  stand  of  the  old  muskets  (percussion)  with  ten  thousand 
rounds  of  buck  and  ball  cartridges  and  with  a  supply  of  bullet  molds 
for  the  muskets.  These  can  be  issued  direct  to  the  chief,  who  will 
be  responsible  for  them,  or  which  would  not  be  as  well,  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  at  Fort  Barrett,  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  when 
necessary/' 

''  The  general  may  rely  upon  it,  this  would  be  a  great  favor  to  this 
worthy  people,  who  have  always  been  our  best  friends.''^® 

JAMES   M.    M^NULTY 

In  a  letter  to  the  Suregon  General  of  the  Army  written  at  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.,  in  October,  1863,  Surg.  James  M.  McNulty,  of  the  California 
Vounteers,  makes  the  following  statement: 

^^It  was  ascertained  that  Tucson  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Texans.  Their  pickets  extended  down  the  Rio  Gila  till  within  50 
miles  of  Fort  Yuma.  Hay  deposited  at  different  points  by  Colonel 
Carleton's  agents  was  burned.  The  Pima  Indians  are  an  agricul- 
tural people,  and  cultivate  large  quantities  of  wheat.  Knowing  this 
fact  and  the  importance  of  securing  as  much  as  possible,  Colonel 
Carleton  had  for  some  time  been  in  communication  with  an  American 
living  at  these  villages.  He  was  directed  to  purchase  all  the  wheat 
the  Indians  had.  A  considerable  quantity  was  thus  accumulated; 
but  before  the  advance  of  the  column  reached  that  point  the  Texans 
had  destroyed  it  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  the  Indians 
had  cached.  This  was  a  serious  loss,  but  the  growing  crops  had  not 
been  molested,  and  Colonel  Carleton  was  enabled  to  secure  a  con- 
siderable amount  for  his  animals. ^^  ^^ 


MILITARY    SERVICES   OF   THE    PIMAS   AND    MARICOPAS 

Thomas  Edwin  Farish  has  written  the  following  regarding  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  period : 

^'  The  records  are  very  ^  imperfect'  *  *  *.  It  appears  that  four 
companies  were  organized,  one  being  of  Pima  Indians  and  another 
of  Maricopa  Indians,  the  other  two  companies  being  largely  made 
up  of  Mexicans.  John  D.  Walker,  who  afterwards  became  identified 
with  many  industrial  interests  in  the  Territory,  was  captain  of  the 
Pima  Indians  companj^:  Antonio  Azul,  a  Pima  chief,  was  their  first 
lieutenant;  and  W.  A.  Hancock,  who  afterwards  located  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley  and  l)ecame  identified  with  the  early  settlment  of  that 
portion  of  the  Territory,  was  made  second  lieutenant.  The  only 
records  of  Indian  fighting  by  these  companies  that  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  are  as  follows : 

'^PiMA  Villages,  A.  T., 

'' April  6thy  1866. 

''General:  In  compliance  with  yonr  circular  of  March  30,  I  have  the  honor 
to  state  that  niv  company  is  now  on  detached  service  at  this  place  per  S.  O. 
No.  27,  Hd.  Qrs^,  Fort  McDowell. 

''The  company  left  this  place  on  the  27th  ult.,  accompanied  by  two  hundred 
and  sixty  volunteers  Pimas  and  forty  enlisted  men  of  Company  B,  1st  Inf.  A.  V. 
Had  a  fight  with  the  Apaches  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  killing  twenty-five 


*o  "  Record  of  California  Men  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  by  Richard  H.  Orton.  47-51. 
^i  H.  R.  Mis.  Doc.  41,  47th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  597. 
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Apaches,  taking  sixteen  prisoners  and  eight  horses.  Had  three  Pimas  wounded, 
one  of  whom  died  on  the  1st.  My  company  are  armed  with  Mississippi  rifles, 
worn,  and  are  at  present  well  clothed,  but  during  the  first  six  months'  service  they 
were  not.  If  the  Territory  could  furnish  two  hundred  carbines  and  pistols  for 
two  companies  of  mounted  Pimas,  it  would  be. of  great  service  in  ridding  this 
country  of  Apaches.  The  arms  could  be  stored  here  and  given  to  the  men  when 
going  on  campaigns  and  returned  here  again  on  returning  without  danger  of 
being  lost. 

**  Yours  respectfullv, 

^'J.  D.  Walker,  Lt.  1st,  Inf.  A.  V. 

*'W,  H.  Garvin,  Adjt.  Genl.,  Ty.  Arizona. 

^^When  Captain  Walker  received  his  discharjge  from  the  service, 
he  settled  among  the  Pimas  at  Sacaton,  and,  being  part  Indian  him- 
self, was  adopted  into  the  tribe.  He  was  descendea  from  one  of  the 
Illinois  tribes.  He  was  a  natural  linguist  and  soon  mastered  the 
Pima  language/'  ^^ 

MEMORIAL   BY   THE    LEGISLATURE 

In  a  memorial  to  Congress  adopted  by  the  second  legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Arizona  in  December,  1865,  it  was  particularly  requested 
that  the  services  of  these  Indian  troops  be  continued: 

''Your  memorialists  further  pray  that  the  companies  of  volunteers 
recruited  in  the  Tenitory  during  the  present  year,  under  authority 
of  the  War  Department,  and  particularlv  those  composed  of  the 
Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians — who  are  familiar  with  the  homes 
and  haunts  of  the  Apache,  and  are  eager  to  punish  him  for  accumu- 
lated wrongs — may  be  continued  in  the  service  for  the  term  of  two 
years  from  the  time  of  their  mustering  in.''  ^^ 

RICHARD    CUNNINGHAM    m'CORMICK 

Hon.  Richard  C.  McCormick,  Delegate  to  Congress  from  the 
Territory  of  Arizona,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  July  11,  1870,  said: 

''  The  people  of  Arizona  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  a  force 
recruited  in  the  Territory,  composed  of  men  famiUar  with  the  country 
and  with  the  habits  and  haunts  of  the  hostile  Indians,  would  be  the 
most  economical  and  effective.  Their  judgment  in  this  matter  is 
sustained  by  indisputable  evidence.  In  1865  the  governor  was  given 
authority  to  raise  such  a  regiment,  but  when  he  had  four  companies 
mustered  in  he  was  prohibited  from  recruiting  more  on  account  of  the 
stoppage  of  hostiUties  at  the  East,  the  Government  seeming  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  cessation  in  Arizona.  These  four 
companies,  although,  according  to  the  report  of  the  adjutant  general 
of  the  Territory,  they  were  poorly  provided  for  and  suffered  many 
privations,  punished  the  Apache  most  severely. 

''General  McDowell,  commanding  the  department  of  California, 
including  Arizona,  referring  to  them  in  his  report  of  October  18,  1866, 
uses  the  following  language : 

''They  were  the  most  effective  troops  for  the  service  in  that  countrj^  that  we 
have  had,  and  have  done  more  than  all  the  others  together.  In  fact,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  they  only  within  the  last  year  have  inflicted  any  considerable 
injury  on  the  hostile  Apaches.  The  regular  troops,  unused  to  a  different  kind  of 
warfare,  unused  to  the  kind  of  life  necessary  to  obtain  any  results  against  the 
Indians  in  Arizona,  seem  to  acquire  very  slowly  the  experience  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  be  effective  for  offensive  operations. 


M  History  of  Arizona,  vol.  4,  96,  97,  117. 


w  Congressional  Globe,  vol.  43,  618. 
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''  Major  General  Halleek,  in  his  report  of  the  same  year,  refers  to 
the  efficiency  of  these  troops,  and  says: 

*'It  is  greatly  to  he  regretted  that  they  could  not  be  retained  in  the  service. 

*^  As  governor  of  the  Territory  in  1866,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  I  urged  the  employment  of  such  a  force  and  showed 
its  importance  as  a  measure  of  economy/'^* 

PENSIONS    FOR   INDIAN    VETERANS 

1  am  glad  to  say  that  as  a  tardy  recognition  of  their  services  the 
House  on  March  14,  1924,  passed  a  bill  which  I  introduced  granting 
pensions  of  $20  per  month  to  the  five  surviving  members  of  Company 
B,  First  Arizona  Volunteer  Infantry.  These  old  meii  are  all  Mari- 
copa Indians  and  their  names  are  Cheroquis,  Katok,  Mosak,  Wamett 
Shorn,  and  Machie  Gulack. 

JOHN    NOBLE    GOODWIN 

The  TeiTitory  of  Arizona  was  created  out  of  the  western  half  of 
New  Mexico  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Fel)ruarv  24  1863,  and 
John  N.  Goodwin,  of  Maine,  was  appointed  bv  President  Lincoln  as 
the  first  Governor  of  Arizona.  In  a  message  delivered  on  September 
30    1864,  to  the  first  Territorial  legislature  Governor  Goodwin  said: 

''Our  isolated  and  remote  situation,  the  large  number  of  Indians 
in  our  midst  that  might  be  combined  against  us,  the  long  hostility 
and  brutal  ferocity  of  some  tribes,  compel  us  to  avail  (uirselves  ot  ail 
means  for  self-delense  and  protection.  The  Pimas,  Papagoes,  and 
Maricopas,  our  well-tried  and  faithful  allies,  maintain  the  same 
friendly  intercourse  that  has  always  existed  between  them  and  us.  1 
hope  that  nothing  will  be  left  undone  on  our  part  to  strengthen  and 
perpetuate  amicable  relations  with  them  and  other  friendly  tribes  by 
removing  all  just  causes  of  complaint  and  promptly  redressing  all 
grievances."  ^^ 

CHARLES   D.   POSTON 

Hon.  Charles  D.  Poston,  the  first  Delegate  to  Congress  fiom  the 
Territory  of  Arizona,  dehvered   a  speech  on  Indian  aftairs  m   the. 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  2,  1865.     Of  the  Indians  of  the 
Gila  River  Reservation  he  said :  ,       i       r   -^  ^u 

''  The  Pimas  and  Maricopas  are  a  confederated  tribe,  livitig  on  the 
Gila  River  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
(Colorado.  They  are  an  agricultural  people,  living  entii'ely  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  number  some  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
souls  They  have  always  been  friendly  to  the  Americans  and  boast 
that  up  to  this  day  they  do  not  know  the  color  of  the  white  man  s 
Idood  They  hokf  one 'of  the  strongest  positions  on  the  continent, 
accessible  only  after  crossing  deserts  in  every  direction,  and  have 
here  defended  their  homes  and  fields  against  the  barbarous  Apaches 

from  time  immemorial.  .  ,      ,  ,  i  ^  j 

^^They  have  a  very  good  tract  of  land,  set  apart  by  metes  and 
bounds  plainly  marked,  have  their  irrigating  canals  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  present  every  evidence  of  a  thrifty  population,  producing 
more  than  they  consume.  _ 


'^They  deserve  the  highest  consideration  of  this  Congress.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Government  troops  in  that  Ter- 
ritory to  have  subsisted  there  but  for  the  supplies  furnished  by  these 
Indians.  They  are  in  fact  the  laboring  population  of  that  Territory. 
They  produce  supplies  both  for  the  Army  and  for  the  miners.  They 
were  colonized  by  the  Spanish  Jesuits  a  hundred  and  fiftv  years  ago, 
and  they  are  monuments  of  the  civilization  and  prosperity  of  that 
country'  at  that  time.  They  have  cultivated  the  land  there  from 
time  immemorial.  ^Vhen  the  Spaniards  entered  that  country  three 
hundred  and  fortv  years  ago,  they  found  these  Indians  in  a  high 
state  of  civilization.'  It  is  a  good  country  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  during  mv  administration  of  Indian  affairs  in  that  Territory  the 
last  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  contributing  something  to  the  improve- 
ment  of   those    Indians  by  giving   them   cottonseed,   hoes,   spades, 

shovels,  etc."  ^^ 

Colonel  Poston  later  wrote  the  following ; 

^'The  Pima  Indians  have  lived  in  their  villages  on  the  Gila  River 
from  time  immemorial;  at  least  they  have  no  tradition  of  the  time 
of  their  coming.  The  water  from  the  Gila  River  to  irripite  then- 
lands  is  obtained  by  canals  constructed  by  the  common  labor  of  the 
tribe.  Their  subsistence  is  wheat,  corn,  melons,  pumpkins,  veg- 
etables, and  the  wild  fruits.  They  have  herds  of  cattle,  plenty  of 
horses  ,and  great  quantities  of  poultry. 

^'The  Americans  are  indebted  to  the  Pima  Indians  for  provisions 
furnished  the  California  emigration,  and  for  supplies  for  the  early 
overland  stages,  besides  their  faithful  and  unwavering  friendship. 

^'At  the  time  of  our  first  exploration  (1854)  there  was  virtually 
no  civilized  population  in  the  recently  accjuired  territory.  The  old 
pueblo  of  Tucson  contained  probably  three  huiuh-ed  Mexicans, 
Indians,  and  half  breeds.  The  Pima  Indians  on  the  Gila  River 
numbered  from  seven  to  ten  thousand,  and  were  the  only  producing 

population.""  ^  •      ,  i   i 

My  father  and  Colonel  Poston  were  great  friends  and  he  was  a 
frequent  visitor  in  our  house  when  I  was  a  boy.  He  gave  my  lather 
a  copy  of  a  poem  which  he  says  "was  written  m  a  mud  hut,  on  a 
dirt  floor;  without  the  advantage  of  a  single  book  of  reference,  with 
no  more  knowledge  of  metrical  composition  than  a  donkey  has  ot  a 
yardstick;   and  goes  into   the   world   a  simple  child  of  the  desert, 

like  the  author."  ,       i.  • 

The  following  extracts  will,  I  trust,  be  of  interest: 

The  Indians  here  are  called  Pimos — 
In  writing,  it  is  spelled  Pimas; 
For  Jesuit  fathers  undertook 
Of  Pima  tongue  to  make  a  book, 
And  composed  a  Pima  dictionary 
For  acolytes  about  to  carry, 
The  text  of  which,  sent  back  to  Spain, 
Is  preserved  in  convent  San  Augustine.^ 


>«  rongrosslonftl  Globe,  vol.  3ft,  pt.  2,  1319-1320 
4'  Overland  Monthly,  July,  18«4,  90-91 


Smithi  Now  York,  1862. 


M  Congressional  Globe,  vol.  43,  616. 


s»  Farlsh,  History  of  Arizona,  vol.  3,  ill. 
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The  Pima's  name's  much  controverted, 
And  many  remain  still  unconverted 
To  this  or  that  man's  theory, 
As  we  learn  naught  of  history. 
You  ask  a  Pima  how  to  go. 
Or  something  that  he  does  not  know, 
He's  sure  to  answer  you  ^*pima'-ch, " 
If  favor's  asked,  he  says  ^*pia'-ch." 

The  Pimas  took  us  in  their  hands, 
Like  good  and  kind  Samaritans; 
Fed  us  with  dainty  chicken  broth. 
And  gave  us  clothes  of  cotton  cloth, 
Of  fiber  woven  by  their  hands. 
From  cotton  raised  upon  their  lands. 

From  here  above  for  twenty  miles 
The  Pima  cultivaliibn  smiles.*" 


J.    ROSS    BROWNE 

J.  Ross  Brov^iie,  in  his  day  a  famous  world  traveler,  accompanied 
Poston,  who  had  been  appointed  Indian  superintendent,  on  a  tour 
through  southern  Arizona.  Anton  Azul,  who,  as  chief  of  the  Pimas, 
had  been  to  Washington  to  see  the  Great  White  Father,  returned 
to  his  people  with  tnem.  In  Januarj^,  1864,  Browne  and  Poston 
stopped  for  several  days  at  the  flour  mill  and  trading  post  of  Ammi 
WTiite  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation.  In  his  much-quoted  book 
Browne  says: 

''  The  length  of  the  reservation  is  about  twenty-five  miles — breadth, 
four;  and  the  River  Gila  runs  through  it  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Three  large  acequias  take  their  head  near  the  upper  boundary;  one 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  two  miles  below  Sacatone,  and  the 
other  on  the  north  side.  Their  villages  have  afforded  the  only  pro- 
tection ever  given  to  American  citizens  in  Arizona.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  Pimos  and  Maricopas  it  would  now  be  impossible  to  travel 
from  Fort  Yuma  to  Tucson.'^ 

Mr.  Browne  probably  obtained  the  following  information  from 
Ammi  White: 

''In  1858,  the  first  year  of  the  Overland  Mail  Line,  the  surplus 
crop  of  wheat  was  100,000  pounds,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
company;  also  a  large  quantity  of  beans,  called  taperis,  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  pumpkins,  squashes,  and  melons.  In  1859  Mr.  St.  John 
was  sent  among  them  as  a  special  agent  with  a  supply  of  seeds  and 
some  agricultural  implements.  That  year  they  sold  250,000  pounds 
of  wheat  and  a  large  supply  of  melons,  pumpkins,  and  beans.  In 
1860  they  sold  400,000  pounds  of  wheat — all  the  Mail  Co.  would 
purchase.     They   had   more,   and  furnished   the   Government   and 

Private  teamsters  all  that  was  necessary  for  transportation  from  Fort 
uma  to  Tucson.  Beyond  this  they  had  no  market,  except  for  about 
40,000  pounds  of  wheat  which  Mr.  White  purchased  for  the  supply 
of  Fort  Breckenridge.  In  1861  they  sold  to  Mr.  White  300,000 
pounds  of  wheat,  50,000  pounds  of  corn,  20,000  pounds  of  beans,  and 
a  large  amount  of  dried  and  fresh  pumpkins,  which  was  all  intended 
for  the  supply  of  the  California  column.  The  greater  part  of  this 
crop  was  destroyed  or  given  back  to  the  Indians  by  the  Texans  under 

i»  Apache  Land,  34,  35,  88,  124. 
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the  guerrilla,  Hunter,  who  arrived  at  the  Pima  villages  that  year, 
robbed  Mr.  White  of  his  property,  and  took  him  prisoner  in  their 
flight  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Tne  rimas  sold,  during  the  same  year, 
600  chickens  and  a  large  amount  of  other  stuff,  showing  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  production  under  the  encouragement  of  an  increased  de- 
mand. In  1862  they  sold  to  the  Government  over  a  million  pounds 
of  wheat,  included  in  which  was  a  portion  of  the  previous  year  s  crop, 
returned  to  them  by  the  Texans.  They  furnished  pinole,  chickens, 
green  peas,  green  corn,  pumpkins,  and  melons  for  the  entire  California 
column,  subsisting  nearly  a  thousand  men  for  many  months.  In 
1863  they  furnished  the  Government  with  600,000  pounds  of  wheat 
and  disposed  of  about  100,000  pounds  made  into  flour  and  sold  to 
miners  and  traders.'^  ®® 


RICHARD   C.    M  CORMICK 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  dated  June  1, 
1865,  and  published  on  the  26th  of  the  month,  Hon.  Richard  C. 
McCormick,  then  secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  says: 

^'A  portion  of  the  Gila  Valley  is  occupied  by  two  tribes  of  Indians 
noted  for  their  good  traits,  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas.  The  lands 
cultivated  extend  from  16  to  20  miles  along  the  river,  centering  at 
the  Pimas  villages.  Irrigating  canals  conduct  the  water  of  the  Gila 
over  all  the  district.  The  Indians  raise  wheat,  corn,  millet,  beans, 
pumpkins,  and  melons  in  great  abundance.  They  also  raise  a 
superior  quality  of  cotton,  from  which  they  spin  and  weave  their 
own  garments.  There  is  a  steam  grist  mill  at  the  Pima  villages,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  excellent  flour  is  annually  made.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Gila  bottoms  alone  afford  araole  land  sufficient  to 
raise  food  for  a  densely  populated  State.  ^'  ®^ 

HERMAN   ERHENBERG 

Herman  Erhenberg  says  in  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  written  under  date  of  November  1,  1866: 

'*  The  Pimas  and  Maricopas  have  a  reservation  of  100  square  miles, 
part  of  which  they  cultivate  with  extraordinary  diligence  and  success. 
They  not  only  supply  their  own  wants,  but  also  those  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  military  and  mail  departments,  the  mining  districts 
north  of  the  Gila,  and  the  capital  of  the  Territory.  They  are  semi- 
civilized,  docile,  and  honest.®^ 

LEVI   RUGGLES 

The  report  of  Levi  Ruggles,  agent  for  the  Pimas  in  1866,  contains 
the  following: 

''  The  Indians  are  able  and  willing  to  make  all  the  necessary  im- 
provements upon  lands  needed  by  them  for  cultivation;  and  I  think 
it  a  much  better  policv  that  they  be  required  to  make  all  their  own 
improvements  than  tliat  the  Government  should  pay  for  them, 
thereby  encouraging  them  in  idleness.     My  policy,  while  conducting 


*o  Adventures  in  the  Apache  country,  107,  110,  HI. 

^^  Arizona:  Its  resources  and  prospects,  15. 

^2  Report  of  Indian  Commissioner,  1866,  109,  110. 
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matters  in  this  agency,  hiis  always  been  to  encourage  the  Indians  in 
industrious  habits,  and  with  this  view  I  have  asked  for  all  their 
l)resents  to  be  made  of  farming  implements. 

The  wheat  crops  of  the  Pi  mas  are  this  year  abundant  and  they  are 
now  nearly  through  harvesting  it.  Their  sales  of  w^heat  alone  to  the 
various  trading  |)osts  amount  to  about  15,000  pounds  daily  at  this 
time,  for  which  they  receive  2  cents  per  pound  in  coin,  silver  coin 
being  shi])ped  h(»re  for  the  purpose  of  buying  th 


en*  gram. 


'^  «:< 


JAMES    F.    RUSLING 

• 

Under  ordei-s  from  the  Quartermaster  General,  directing  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  military  posts  in  the  West,  Brig.  Gen.  James  F. 
Rusling  ti'aveled  up  the  6ila  Valley  in  1867.  He  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  Indians: 

''  The  Maricopas  and  Pimas  have  a  reservation  here  t()gether,  some 
25  miles  long  by  4  or  5  wide,  embracing  l)oth  sides  of  the  Gila,  and  live 
in  12  different  villages  scattered  over  it.  Two  of  these  are  occupied 
wliolly  by  Maricopas,  the  rest  by  Pimas.  Both  tribes  are  a  healthy, 
athletic,  vigorous  looking  people,  and  they  were  decidedly  the  most 
well-to-do  aborigines  we  had  yet  seen.  Unlike  most  Indians  else- 
where, these  tw^o  tribes  are  steadily  on  the  increase;  and  this  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  one  sees  how  they  have  abandoned  a  vagabond 
condition  and  settled  down  to  regular  farming  and  grazing.  They 
have  constructed  great  acequias  up  and  down  tne  Gila,  and  by  means 
of  these  take  out  and  carry  water  for  irrigating  })urposes  over  thous- 
sands  of  acres  of  as  fine  land  as  anybody  owns.  Their  fields  were 
well  fenced  with  willows,  they  had  been  scratched  a  little  wHth  rude 
l)l()ws,  and  already  (March  9)  they  were  green  with  the  fast-springing 
wheat  and  barley.  In  addition,  they  raise  corn,  beans,  melons,  etc., 
and  have  horses  and  cattle  in  considerable  numbers.  One  drove  of 
their  livestock,  over  2,000  head,  passed  down  the  road  just  ahead  of 
us,  subseciuentlv  wlien  en  route  to  Tucson,  and  we  were  told  they  had 
many  more.  The  year  before  these  Indians  had  raised  and  sold  a 
surplus  of  wheat  and  corn,  amounting  to  2,000,000  pounds,  besides 
a  lar^e  surplus  of  barley,  beans,  etc. 

''These  Indians,  it  appears,  have  practiced  agriculture  somewhat 
from  time  immemorial,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  in  it,  as  there 
is  no  surer  way  of  '  pacifying'  or  civilizing  them.  During  the  rebel- 
lion they  furnished  two  companies  to  the  ITnion  volunteers  in  Arizona, 
and  the  most  of  these  had  just  reenlisted,  to  serve  as  scouts  against 
the  Apaches.''  ^*  . 

MICHAEL   JAMES    BOX 

In  an  account  of  his  10  years  of  travel  in  New  and  Old  Mexico, 
published  in  1SG9,  Capt.  Michael  James  Box,  of  the  Texas  Rangers, 
says  of  the  Indians  of  Gila  River  Reservation: 

''These  villages,  which  cover  the  whole  of  15,000  acres,  are  ex- 
tensive farms,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  are  irrigated  from 
the  Gila.  The  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians  arc  in  quite  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  civilization,  own  these  villages,  and  raise  stock, 
wheat,  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  some  very  fine-flavored  water- 


melons. These  Indians  have  been  useful  in  furnishing  grain  to  the 
United  States  troops  and  Overland  Mail  Co.,  and  deserve  praise  for 
their  services  to  the  California  emigrant,  whom  they  have  met  on 
the  road  with  provisions  in  many  cases.  They  are  very  friendly 
tribes,  giving  their  protection  when  needed  against  the  warlike 
Apaches. 

From  the  Pima  villages  southward  90  miles  to  Tucson,  there  are 
no  settlements  except  the  mail  stations.  The  names  of  the  stations 
are  Saketon,  Soldier's  Grave,  Bluewater,  Picachee,  and  Point-of- 
Mountain.     This  last  is  18  miles  from  Tucson.''  '^ 


RICHARD   J.    HINTOX 


Richard  J.  Hinton  says  of  the  Pimas: 

''  They  number,  with'^the  Maricopas,  4,316.  The  reservation  com- 
mences near  Maricopa  Wells,  on  the  Overland  stage  road,  extending 
about  25  miles  on  the  Gila  toward  Florence,  bv  4  miles  in  width,  and 
comprising  64,000  acres  in  area.  They  are  mostly  on  the  reserve, 
but  about  200  families  live  on  the  Blackwater  lands  adjacent,  where 
they  find  good  land  and  more  water.     They  use  in  general  wooden 

Elows  (more,  perhaps,  from  necessity  than  choice)  attached  to  the 
orns  of  oxen,  in  the  old  Mexican  style;  but  have  lately  obtained  a 
few  light  iron  plows  and  American  wagons.  Notwithstanding  such 
drawbacks  they  have,  since  the  American  occupation  of  the  Terri- 
tory, raised  considerable  surplus  grain,  from  which  the  military  in 
southern  Arizona,  as  well  as  the  mail  stage  company  and  others,  have 
been  largely  supplied.  They  have  always  proved  themselves  good 
warriors,  and  have  been  uniformly  successful  in  resisting  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Apaches.  In  the  '  dark  days '  of  Arizona  their  villages, 
with  those  of  the  Papagoes,  often  afforded  the  chief  protection 
Americans  had  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory.  But  for  the 
Pimas  and  Maricopas  there  would  have  been  for  years  no  security 
for  ordinary  travel  between  Fort  Yuma  and  Tucson."  "^^ 

DANIEL    W.  JONES 

In  September,  1875,  Daniel  W.  Jones,  his  son,  Wilev  C.  Jones, 
J.  Z.  Stewart,  Ilelaman  Pratt,  R.  H.  Smith,  Ammon  W.  Tenney, 
and  A.  W.  Ivins  left  Nephi,  Utah,  on  a  missionary  trip  to  Mexico  lor 
the  Mormon  Church.  They  traveled  overland  througli  Arizona 
and  stopped  for  a  few  days  at  Sacaton.  I  knew  Mr.  Jones  when  I 
was  a  boy  and  have  often  listened  with  interest  to  his  descrijUions  of 
his  experiences  in  the  Mexican  War  and  on  the  frontier.  The  fol- 
lowinjr  extracts  are  taken  from  his  account  of  a  meeting  with  the 

Pima  Indians:  ^ 

''This  being  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting,  about  10  o  clock 
the  Indians  commenced  gathering.  We  found  an  excellent  inter- 
preter in  Francisco  Capulla.  He  seemed  (luite  intelligent  and  ready 
to  comprehend  what  we  told  him.  We  talked  yuite  a  while  with  the 
interpreter  before  requesting  the  people  to  listen  to  us.  Finally 
there  gathered  between  three  and  four  Jiundred. 

''We  were  told  that  all  the  captains  had  arrived  and  were  ready  to 
listen  to  what  we  had  to  sav.     I 'told  the  interpreter  to  explain  to 


^'  Report  of  Indian  (Commissioner,  208. 


6«  Tbe  Great  West  and  Pacific  Coast,  369-370. 


'*  Adventures  and  Explorations,  323-326. 


••  Handbook  to  Arizona,  363-4. 
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thorn  What  we  had  been  telling,  him  He  talked  c^uite  a  while  ^J^  the 
Pima  tongue,  in  an  earnest  ^Pin^^^jnanner  When  ^e  go\t  ^^  g  ^. 
a  few  remarks  were  made  by  some  of  the  old  nien  ine  ^ 
told  us  thev  were  much  interested  m  what  they  had  heard  a^a  wisaeu 
me'to%alk'more  and  tell  them  f -\}f-\t"vfumleM^^^^  tW 
^oml  St'^?hUrui?bT'thre  '^^'J^^^  who  knew  all 
about  these  things.  ^^   or.    «nfl    talk   to   the   people. 

whMi  tho  Book  of   Mormon  was  mtroduced.)     These  rnnas  «ere 
S,telUgont  a^d  capable  of  undei.ta„ding  al  we  said  to  them 

pe^litmoIniTntl-rof^C^^Sirial'S^ffi 

Lknowledgcd  their  degraded  »™<^  ■»"•  "?t  "Vteaehlhem  ho«- 
TdT-WraS'llTwrpJidTorXt^r^J^^ 

»E&'^.i"''webs  MaMg2°iEi 

that  the  Mormons  would  visit  them  aga,m  and  some  of  them  would 
probably  come  and  live  in  their  country. 

HIRAM   C.    HODGE 

Tn  «  littlo  book  written  by  Col.  Hiram  C.  Hodge,  one  of  the  first 

v!  r  A  Q9A      Thov  have  from  time  immemorial  been  quite  successuu 
arricSrists^t'd  now  raise  considerable  ^^^  cities  ol^^^^^^^^ 
kfns,  melons,  etc.     In  1876  thev, sold  nearly  2,000,000  pounds 
wheat  at  about  3  cents  per  pound. 

ENOCH   CON  KLIN 

Enoch  Conklin  was  one  of  a  party  which  visited  the  mines  of  the 
A  f  .  Minina  Co  in  the  Santa  Rita  Mountams  m  December,  1877. 
Thly^^S'th'rouSv  tt  River  Reservation,  of  whxch  he  gives 

^^"  R    3f bp'SS^n^'a^  Maricopa  Wells  is  located  the  Pima  Indian 
-  Beyond  the  station  at  Marico^^  Florence  may  be  seen 

Sopf of  cornlrain,  andX  smSer  vegetables  cultivated  by  the 
TnXns      The  limak  are  notable  for  their  industry.  ^ 

-So  interested  had  our  party  become  with  Indian  life  and  so 
^1,1  in  excess  of  anything  we  hid  yet  seen,  in  point  of  numbers  and 
rpermaneTsettlementsl.e^ 
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longer  than  usual,  and  had  our  ideas  of  Indian  life  very  much  exalted 
by  doing  so.  The  Pimas  are  located  on  a  rich  and  fertile  strip  of 
land  200  miles  from  the  Colorado  River,  east.  Although  to  a  man 
just  from  the  Yosemite  the  plain  might  seem  a  little  tame,  the  back- 
ground of  picturesque  mountains  that  jut  up  and  relieve  the  valley 
plain,  with  the  httle  Indian  village  of  dome-shaped  dwellings  scattered 
along  the  foreground  is  interesting. 

''AH  over  this  village  may  be  seen  the  Pima  women  going  to  and 
fro  on  some  active  mission  of  labor;  while  over  the  whole  sunny 
reservation  may  be  seen  patches  of  peas,  beans,  pumpkins,  melons, 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds;  while  vast  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  corn, 
and  the  larger  crops  may  be  seen  farther  off.  Sorghum  has  proved  a 
profitable  crop  in  this  valley.  In  1863  they  sold  700,000  pounds 
of  wheat  and  flour  to  the  Government  garrisons  and  travelers  and 
miners  through  the  southern  Gila  Valley.  One  might  say  this  looks 
a  little  like  business,  and  have  a  curiosity  to  see  this  people.  Nor 
can  the  people  nor  the  Government  in  its  Indian  policy  claim  any 
credit  for  this  condition  of  these  Indians.  As  early  as  the  sixteenth 
century  Father  De  Nica  from  Mexico  found  these  people  cultivating 
the  soil.  For  300  years  they  have  been  known  then  to  cultivate  this 
land.  How  much  longer  we  have  no  authenticity  to  show;  and  I  was 
informed  by  good  authority  while  in  Arizona  that  during  that  time 
it  is  pretty  well  established  the  land  has  never  been  manured  in  any 
way,  and  that  two  crops  a  year  is  an  accustomed  yield.  These  facts 
speak  well  for  both  the  Indians  and  for  Arizona  lands.  The  average 
yield  of  wheat  is  twenty-ninefold.  The  crops  are  planted  in  Decem- 
ber and  July.''  ®^ 

M  Picturesque  Arizona,  179-180,  223-227. 


•7  Forty  Years  Among  the  Indians,  247-248.  . 
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INCEEASING  SCARCITY  OF  WATER 

All  of  the  statements  that  I  have  quoted  conclusively  prove  by 
witnesses  who  had  visited  the  Pima  villages  on  the  Gila  and  wjiose 
testimony  is  therefore  competent,  that,  from  time  immemorial  these 
Indians  had  an  adequate  supply  of  water  except  in  occasional  years 
of  extreme  drought.  They  irrigated  and  cultivated  their  lands!  pro- 
ducing crops  more  than  sufficient  for  then-  needs.  This  was  the 
condition  m  which  the  American  Government  found  the  Pimas 
when  It  extended  its  jurisdiction  over  them.  It  was  a  duty  this 
Government  owed  to  a  dependent  people  to  protect  and  maintain 
their  water  supply.  Tnis  it  has  failed  to  do.  I  shall  now  present 
the  testimony  of  another  group  of  witnesses  the  greater  number  of 
whom  will  testify  to  the  ever-increasing  scarcitv  of  water  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  fields  of  the  Pima  Indians. 

F.   B.   GROSSMAN 

The  first  official  mention  of  a  shortage  of  water  for  irrigation  is 
tound  in  the  report  of  Capt.  F.  E.  Grossman,  who  estabUshed  the 
agency  at  Sacaton  m  1869.  He  states  that  he  found  the  Pimas 
and  Maricopas  dissatisfied  and  complaining  bitterly  because  there 
/t  o^.N  ^J?  ^^  settlement  of  the  water  question.  In  his  second  report 
(1871)  Captain  Grossman  says: 

''The  crops  of  the  Indians  (wheat  and  barley),  the  wiriter  crop, 
were  abundant  during  the  past  season,  but  the  corn  and  melon  and 
pumpkin  crops  will  be  a  failure,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  in 
the  Gila  River.''  ^^ 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  vSmithsonian  Institution  for  1871  is  an 
extended  account  of  the  Pima  Indians  of  Arizona,  by  Captain  Gross- 
man, from  which  the  following  is  extracted: 

''Each  village  elects  two  or  three  old  men,  who  decide  everything 
pertaining  to  the  digging  of  acequias  and  making  of  dams,  and  who 
also  regulate  the  time  during  w^hich  each  landowner  may  use  the 
water  of  the  acequias  for  irrigating  purposes.  Their  acequias  are 
often  10  feet  deep  at  the  dam,  and  average  from  4  to  6  feet  in  width, 
and  are  continued  for  miles,  until  finally  the  water  therein  is  brought 
on  a  level  with  the  ground  to  be  cultivated,  when  the  water  is  led'off 
by  means  of  smaller  ditches  all  through  their  fields.  Having  no 
instruments  for  surveying  or  striking  of  levels,  they  still  display 
considerable  ingenuity  in  the  selection  of  proper  places  for  the  'heads 
of  ditches. ' 

'The  Pima  men  plow  the  land  with  oxen  and  a  crooked  stick,  as 
IS  done  by  the  Mexicans;  they  sow  the  seed  and  cut  the  grain  (the 
latter  is  done  with  short  sickles).  Horses  thresh  the  grain  by  stamp- 
ing.    The  women  winnow  the  grain  when  threshed  by  pitching  it 


""  Report  of  Indian  Commissioner,  1871,  359. 
95664—24 4 
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into  the  air  by  basketfuls,  when  the  wind  carries  off  the  chaff.  The 
principal  crop  is  wheat,  of  which  they  sell,  when  the  season  is  favor- 
able, 1,500,000  pounds  per  annum. '^  ^^ 


J.  H.  STOUT 

The  second  agent  at  Sacaton  was  J.  H.  Stout,  who,  on  August  31, 
1872,  advised  the  commissioner  as  follows: 

^' These  two  tribes  are  poorer  to-day  than  ever  *  *  *.  Not 
having  sufficient  water  on  their  reserve  for  their  purposes,  manv  of 
these  Indians  have  left  it  and  moved  over  into  Salt  River  Valley, 
where  they  now  reside,  and  are  making  a  living  by  tilling  the  soil. 

The  white  settlers  living  there  object  to  this  on  account  of  the  horses 
and  cattle  of  the  Indians,  which  are  constantly  breaking  into  the 
settlers'  fields  and  destroying  their  grain.  Much  trouble  has  resulted 
from  this,  and  many  of  the  Indians  horses  and  cattle  have  bee;i  sold 
by  the  settlers  for  damages,  which  action  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.''  ^ 

Again  in  1873  Mr.  Stout  said: 

'^The  water  question  is  with  us  an  almost  threadbare  subject. 
The  department  has  several  times  during  my  stay  here  been  inforined 
of  the  condition  of  affairs  relative  to  that  element,  the  want  of  which 
has  been  more  severely  felt  this  year  than  ever  before.^'  ^^ 

H.  BENDELL 

H.  Bendell,  an  Indian  superintendent,  visited  the  Gila  River 
Reservation  in  1872.  His  report  contains  this  statement,  which  is  as 
true  to-day  as  it  was  52  yeai^s  ago : 

^^  The  water  question  is  paramount  to  every  other  condition  affect- 
ing the  progress  and  well-being  of  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  reserve. 
It  is  vital  from  every  point  of  view,  and  the  expectancy  that  schools 
may  be  established,  the  youth  taught,  the  tribes  remaining  in  the 
position  of  self -maintenance,  susceptible  of  control  by  the  agents  and 
teachers,  in  the  absence  of  one  of  God's  greatest  gifts  to  man,  is 
simply  preposterous  and  antagonistic  to  every  particle  of  common 

sense."  '* 

The  water  situation  became  so  acute  that  the  transfer  of  these 
Indians  to  lands  in  what  is  now  a  part  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  was 
seriously  considered.  In  his  annual  report  for  1874  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  speaks  of  the  4,000  Pimas  and  300  Maricopas 
and  says: 

'*  They  have  always  been  friendly  to  the  whites  but  are  the  heredi- 
tary enemies  of  the  Apaches.  They  are  an  industrious, 'agricultural 
people,  who  pride  themselves  on  being  self-supporting.  Tne  lack  of 
water  in  the  river  for  several  years  past  has  forced  many  to  cultivate 
farms  outside  of  the  reserve,  thus  coming  into  contact  and  frequent 
collision  with  the  settlers.  For  this  reason  a  delegation  from  these 
tribes  in  September  last  made  a  visit  to  the  Indian  Territory  looking 
toward  removal  thither.  Though  the  report  was  favorable,  the 
main  body  of  the  Indians  opposed  any  such  change."  ^^ 

n  Pages  418-419. 

"  Report  of  Indian  Commissioner,  1872,  316. 
7»  Report  of  Indian  Commissioner,  1873,  281. 
^*  Report  of  Indian  Commissioner,  1872,  313. 
7»  Report,  1874>  60. 
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JOHN   CHARLES   FREMONT 

-  John  C.  Fremont  passed  through  the  Pima  villages  on  his  way  from 
New  Mexico  to  California  in  1849.  Unfortunately  the  manuscript 
of  the  second  volume  of  his  memoirs  has  not  yet  been  published,  so 
that  I  have  been  unable  to  read  his  account  of  what  he  then  saw.  In 
his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  Governor  of  Arizona 
Territory  in  1878,  Fremont  makes  the  following  brief  mention  of  these 
Indians : 

''  The  Pimas  are  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  Indians.  They  own 
a  very  fertile  valley  on  the  Gila  and  are  well  supplied  with  money 
and  arms.  These  three  tribes  have  probably  this  year  earned  some 
$30,000  by  farm  products  and  rude  manufactures.  The  Pimas  and 
Maricopas  are  now  in  the  midst  of  our  people,  who  have  built  up  to 
their  valley,  and  there  are  already  some  misunderstandings  growing 
up  between  them.     *     *     * 

^'The  condition  of  the  Pima  Indians,  who  have  shown  themselves 
among  the  very  best  on  the  continent,  could  be  raised  and  improved.'' 

NO   IMPROVEMENT   IN    WATER    CONDITIONS 

That  there  was  no  improvement  in  the  agricultural  conditions  ou 
the  Gila  Kiver  Reservation  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  for  1878,  which  describes  the  Pimas  as  worthy 
and  industrious  Indians  who  live  by  cultivating  the  soil  and  again 
directs  attention  to  the  depletion  of  their  water  supply.  The  report 
continues : 

^'The  Indians  were  therefore  driven  to  the  necessity  of  seeking 
other  lands  to  cultivate,  or  to  obtain  employment  elsewhere  to  save 
themselves  and  their  families  from  starvation.  Large  numbers  of 
them  were  compelled  to  cultivate  lands  on  Salt  River  and  in  other 
portions  of  the  Territory.  This  caused  considerable  excitement  on 
the  part  of  citizens,  and  the  Territorial  legislature  memorialized  Con- 
gress at  its  last  session,  requesting  that  measures  be  adopted  to  com- 
fel  these  Indians  to  remove  to  their  reservation  and  remain  there, 
t  was  therefore  deiemed  advisable  to  have  a  thorough  investigation 
made  of  their  condition  and  necessities,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption 
of  some  permanent  measures  of  relief. 

'^Inspector  Watkins  whs  instructed  early  in  March  last  to  make 
the  required  examination  and  such  recommendations  as  to  their  con- 
dition as  in  his  opinion  might  be  advisable.  He  reported  that  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  citizens  and  the  Territorial  legisla- 
ture and  insist  upon  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  confining  these  Indians  to  their  reservations  would,  under 
existing  circumstance;^s,  be  an  act  of  inhumanity,  unless  they  were 
furnished  regularly  with  rations,  which  would  be  very  expensive  and 
poor  economy;  besides  the  office  had  no  means  at  its  disposal  with 
which  to  purchase  such  supplies.''^* 

7«  Indian  Office  Report,  1878,  XXXIX. 
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J.   H.    STOUT 

This  statement  by  the  commissioner  is  confirmed  by  the  report  of 
the  agent  for  the  Pimas,  who  writes  under  date  of  August  15,  1878: 

''In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  facts,  as  a  matter  of  self-preserva- 
tion, more  than  one-half  of  these  Indians  have  been  forced  to  leave 
their  reserve  in  order,  to  use  their  own  language,  'That  they  might 
not  hear  their  women  and  children  cry  for  bread/'  and  there  are  now 
about  2,500  of  them  living  beyond  itslines.  Most  of  them  are  earn- 
ing an  honest  support  by  tillmg  the  soil  in  small  patches  in  other 
localities,  wherever  they  can  find  sufficient  water  for  that  purpose. 
()th(Ts  of  them  are  at  work  for  the  American  and  Mexican  settlers, 
who  have  employment  for  them,  and  a  few,  I  regret  to  say,  are  hang- 
ing around  the  settlement  in  idleness. 

"  Believing  that  the  reasons  for  such  a  change  are  yearly  increasing, 
I  can  not  let  this  occasion  pass  without  earnestlv  urging  that  these 
Indians  be  removed  to  the  Indian  Territorv  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time.''  ^^ 

A.    H.    JACKSON 

There  was  no  change  iu  the  situation  until  1883  which  was  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  years  of  unusual  rainfall.  A.  H.  Jackson, 
then  the  agent  at  Sacaton  reports: 

"The  Pimas  are  located  on  either  side  of  the  Gila  River,  the 
entire  length  of  the  reservation,  engaged  in  cultivating  small  patches 
of  ground,  from  a  decare  to  hectare.  Their  harvest  just  closed  has 
been  unusually  good.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  number  of 
bushels  of  grain  and  produce  raised.  A  very  careful  estimate  has 
been  made  by  villages,  and  the  result  is,  wheat,  1,263,245  pounds:' 
corn,  15,690  bushels;  barley,  10,709  bushels;  and  9,126  bushels  of 
beans.  The  wheat  raised  by  the  Indians  is  of  excellent  quality', 
and  nothing  raised  by  white  settlers  can  be  favorably  compared 
with  it.  The  Indians  live  together  in  villages  during  the  winter 
months  and  remove  to  their  fields  during  the  summer  to  properly 
work  and  care  for  their  growing  crops. "  ^* 

PATRICK   HAMILTON 

In  his  ''Resources  of  Arizona,''  printed  in  1884,  Patrick  Hamil- 
ton describes  the  Apaches  as  the  'most  savage  and  bloodthir-sty 
tribe  of  Indians  on  the  North  American  Continent"  and  says  of 
the  peaceful  Pimas  and  Maricopas: 

^'Both  tribes  are  semicivihzed,  till  the  soil,  own  cattle  and  horses, 
live  in  permanent  abodes,  and  are  peaceful  and  industrious.  Their 
wheat  crop  will  average  about  2,000,000  pounds  a  year.  It  is  mucli 
superior  to  that  of  their- white  neighbors  on  the  Salt,  both  in  clean- 
liness and  qualit}',  makes  a  better  article  of  flour,  and  commands  a 
higher  price. 

''Besides  wheat,  corn,  pumpkins,  beans,  sorghum,  and  vege- 
tables are  raised  in  large  quantities." 

"  Report  of  ludiuii  Ageuts  in  Arizona,  1878,  2-4.  7s  Report  of  Indian  Commissioner,  1883,  6. 
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C.    W.    CROUSE 

i^  ^y^}'  ,^?*^^^^  ^^'*^=^  ^'^^  ^11*^^  Indian  agent  to  suggest  a  reservoir  on 
tlie  Ujla  Kiver  as  a  means  of  providing  the  Pimas  with  their  proper 
sliai^e  of  water.     In  his  report  for  1890  Mr.  Crouse  said: 

'  Ihere  is  not  an  acre  of  the  four  reservations  of  this  agency  that 
AMll  pioduoe  any  kind  of  cereal  without  irrigation.  The  soil  is  rich, 
but  nothing  grows  on  it  naturally  except  mesquite,  cottonwood, 
paloverde,  a  variety  of  cacti,  and  stunted  shrubbery.  ^  Water 
is  king.  It  IS  water  and  cultivation  that  is  rapidly  transforming 
these  valleys  into  fields  of  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  These 
u  u^  ^^™^  ^  ^^^^^^  greater  acreage  than  tliey  did  formerly.  As 
they  become  civilized  their  wants  increase.  These  boys  and  girls 
who  have  been  attending  school  for  two  or  three  veai-s  have  new  wants; 
they  desire  better  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  "than  they  had  when 
they  were  induced  to  begin  the  school  work,  and  this  makes  a  demand 
for  larger  farms  and  better  farming;  hence,  they  need  more  water 
with  which  to  irrigate  this  increased  acreage  of  farming  land. 

''A  storage  reservoir  for  these  Indians,  or  a  bountiful  and  per- 
manent interest  in  a  reservoir  or  canal,  would  certainly  be  not  only 
a  humane  act  but  an  economical  outlay  of  funds,  for  without  it  these 
people  will  soon  cease  to  be  styled  'self-supporting.'  "  ^o 

J.    ROE   YOUNG 

The  next  agent  at  Sacaton  was  J.  Roe  Young,  who  also  exhibited 
a  keen  interest  in  the  problem  of  water  storage  on  the  Gila.  In  1894 
he  submitted  the  following  observations  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

''The  Pimas,  who  number  3,300,  are  tractable,  good-natured 
people,  and  are  disposed  to  accept  the  teachings  of  civilization. 
They  have  never  been  the  enemy  of  their  white  brother.  In  the 
early  days  of  western  emigration,  when  the  gold  excitement  brought 
thousands  through  this  region  on  their  way  to  California,  a  Pima's 
lodge  saved  many  from  the  scalping  knife  of  unfriendly  tribes. 
They  deserve  better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Government 
now,  when  they  are  being  driven  to  destitution  for  the  want  of  water 
in  their  well-prepared  irrigation  ditches.  Before  the  settlement  of 
the  territory  on  the  river  above,  when  they  could  take  the  water 
as  needed,  they  never  called  for  subsistencef 

''As  a  result  their  grain  crop  was  a  failure  last  year  and  their 
agent  was  forced  to  call  for  aid  to  prevent  starvation.  Again  this 
year  they  must  have  subsistence  or  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
The  Gila  River  is  now  full  and  overflowing,  but  the  water  comes  too 
late  to  benefit  the  Indian  and  can  be  but  little  good.  If  a  reservoir 
could  be  built  that  the  water  might  be  stored  which  is  now  going 
to  waste,  and  utilized  when  they  most  need  it,  there  would  never 
be  a  cry  for  help  heard  from  the  Pima  Indians."*^ 

Again  in  1895  Mr.  Young  said: 

''I  was  compelled  during  last  winter  to  ask  authority  to  purchase 
and  issue  to  them  225,000  pounds  of  wheat  to  prevent  starvation 
among  them.  Their  crops  are  short  again  this  year  and  a  few  will 
have  to  be  fed  this  winter. 


•*  Report  n(  Indian  Comaiissioncr,  ISDO,  :r-7.  ^"  Report  of  Indian  Comraisfioner,  1894,  104. 
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^'The  water  question  on  this  reservation  has  gotten  to  be  a  serious 
one.  The  Gila  River  is  a  peculiar  stream.  During  the  months 
from  September  to  December  we  have  a  surplus  of  water.  After 
January  1  the  supply  begins  to  decrease  and  by  April  1  it  is  all 
gone.  I  made  a  very  lengthy  report  on  this  matter  to  you  under 
date  of  April  27  last,  to  which  your  attention  is  invited. ''^^ 

In  his  third  annual  report  for  1896,  Agent  Young  makes  a  state- 
ment regarding  irrigation  for  the  Pimas  which  shows  his  disappoint- 
ment that  so  little  nad  been  accomplished: 

'^  Nothing  new  can  be  said  on  this  important  subject.  It  has 
been  discussed  and  viewed  from  every  reasonable  standpoint,  and 
enough  has  been  written  about  the  need  of  water  for  the  starving 
Indians  to  fill  a  volume.  It  has  been  urgently  presented  to  your 
honorable  office  time  and  again,  and  yet  tne  need  of  water  is  just 
as  great  and  the  supply  no  greater  than  in  past  years.  Until  the 
time  comes  when  the  Government  is  ready  and  willing  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  its  wards,  I  consider  any  further  discussion  of  the 
subject  unnecessary. ' '^2 

LOUIS   C.    HUGHES 

In  his  annual  report  for  1894  Louis  C.  Hughes,  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Arizona,  says  of  the  Pimas : 

^'  During  the  last  year,  since  the  settlement  of  the  lands  on  the  Gila 
above  the  reservation  and  the  diversion  of  the  water  on  new  lands, 
the  Sacaton  Indians  have  been  much  troubled  on  account  of  a 
scarcity  of  water.  The  result  was  light  crops.  In  fact,  the  failure 
was  so  serious  as  to  necessitate  Government  aid  to  prevent  starvation 
among  them.'^ 

In  his  1895  report  to  Hoke  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Gover- 
nor Hughes  points  out  the  necessity  for  water  for  irrigation  on  the 
Gila  River  Indian  Reservation: 

^^  The  large  area  of  land  set  apart  as  reservations  for  those  respec- 
tive Indian  tribes  are  in  every  way  adequate  to  their  necessities, 
furnishing  ample  grazing  and  lands  capable  of  reclamation  to  agri- 
culture, provided  water  for  irrigating  the  same  can  be  had.  The 
Indians  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  secure  farnl  lands  from 
which  they  can  support  themselves.  They  would  rather  work  than 
steal.  The  conditions  which  drive  them  from  their  reservations  are 
not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity,  to  allay  hunger. 

''  To  emphasize  this  fact  1  quote  the  following  from  the  Florence 
(Arizona)  Tribune  of  recent  date : 

^'Wee  Paps  and  three  other  Pima  Indians  were  tried  in  the  district  court  this 
week,  pleaded  guilty  of  grand  larceny,  and  were  sentenced  to  one  year  each  in 
the  penitentiary.  It  seems  they  had  stolen  some  ponies  and  traded  them  for 
food.  Wee  Paps  made  a  pathetic  speech  to  the  court  which  was  translated  by 
an  interpreter.     He  said,  in  effect: 

**^For  hundreds  of  years  my  people  have  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Gila  River. 
We  have  always  been  honest  and  peaceful  and  have  supported  ourselves  and 
never  asked  for  any  help  from  the  Great  Father  at  Washington.  We  have  raised 
our  own  wheat  and  corn,  and  ground  it  in  our  own  metates.  Until  the  past 
few  years  we  have  always  had  plenty  of  water  to  irrigate  our  farms,  and  never 
knew  what  want  was.  We  always  had  grain  stored  up  for  a  full  year's  supply. 
We  were  happy  and  contented.  Since  the  white  men  came  and  built  the  big 
canals  and  acequias  we  have  no  water  for  our  crops.  The  Government  refuses  to^ 
give  us  food  and  we  do  not  ask  for  it;  we  only  ask  for  water,  for  we  prefer  to  earn 

«i  Report  of  Indian  Commissioner,  1895,  121.  "  Report  of  Indian  Commissioner,  1896, 115. 
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our  own  livmg  if  we  can.  I  am  no  thief,  and  I  will  not  beg,  but  my  wife  and 
children  were  hungry  and  I  must  either  steal  or  they  must  starve.  So  I  took 
the  horses  and  traded  them  for  grain,  and  hunger  of  my  familv  was  satisfied. 
You  can  do  with  me  what  you  will.     I  have  spoken.'" 

NATHAN   CAKES   MURPHY 

Governor  N.  O.  Murphy  recommended  the  construction  of  the 
San  Carlos  Dam  in  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1899: 

"At  San  Carlos,  on  the  Apache  Reservation,  there  is  another  site, 
to  which  much  attention  has  been  directed  during  this  year's  series 
of  investigations.  The  conditions  there  are  exceptionally  favorable 
for  economical  construction.  .    * 

"The  Gila  River  Reservation  embraces  357,120  acres  and  at  least 
200,000  acres  can  be  covered  by  irrigating  canals.  Under  a  storage 
system  this  reservation  could  be  made  to  support  all  the  civilized 
Indians  in  the  territory  and  still  afford  a  large  surplus  of  land  for 
white  settlers.  It  being  an  Executive  order  reservation,  the  land 
controlled  by  the  Indians  could  be  curtailed  to  the  area  actually 
required  for  their  support,  and  the  remainder  thrown  open  to  public 
settlement  simply  by  the  order  of  the  President. 

"  It  would  seem  that  here  is  an  exceptional  situation  which  warrants 
Congress  in  making  the  necessary  appropriation  for  the  construction 
of  a  reservoir,  quite  independently  of  the  broad  question  as  to  the 
advisability  of  the  Government  adopting  a  general  policy  of  reservoir 
construction.  The  wisdom  of  enabling  the  Indians  to  become  self- 
supporting  is  universally  admitted.  When,  as  in  this  case,  that 
policy  can  be  carried  out  on  lines  financially  profitable  as  well,  there 
can  be  no  objection  urged  on  any  valid  ground.  Not  only  would 
the  Indians  gladly  pay  for  water  but  tne  farmers  in  the  valley 
between  any  reservoir  and  the  reservation  would  be  good  customers 
for  any  surplus. '^ 

JOHN   FRANK   WILSON 

The  first  bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of  the  San  Carlos  Dam 
was  introduced  by  Hon.  J.  F.  Wilson,  Delegate  to  Congress  from  the 
Territory  of  Arizona,  on  December  12,  1899.  The  preamble  of  the 
bill  is  in  part  as  follows : 

' '  WTiereas  the  Indians  located  upon  the  Sacaton  Reservation  have 
since  time  immemorial  supported  themselves  by  agriculture  through 
utilizing  for  irrigation  the  waters  of  Gila  River;  and 

^^  Whereas  these  Indians  have  at  all  times  been  friends  of  the 
whites  against  the  attacks  of  the  Apaches,  anji  through  this  fact  the 
whites  have  been  encouraged  to  settle  near  the  reservation  and 
utilize  the  waters  of  Gila  River;  and 

^ '  Whereas  the  development  of  irrigation  along  Gila  River  conse- 
quent upon  the  settlement  of  the  public  lands  nas  diminished  the 
now  in  that  stream  until  the  Indians  have  been  deprived  of  water 
and  are  forced  to  become  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  food ;  and 

^^  Whereas  the  result  of  the  investigation  shows  that  water  can  be 
obtained  in  an  economical  manner  only  by  means  of  storage  reserr 

voirs;  and 

'' Whereas  suitable  locations  for  these  have  been  found  at  a  number 
of  places — notably  at  the  Buttes,  Riverside,  San  Carlos,  and  Guthrie, 
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and  also  on  Queen  Creek — and  an  examination  of  all  these,  and 
comparison  of  costs  and  benefits,  shows  that  the  San  Carlos  locations 
is  to  be  preferred/' 

The  following  report  was  made  on  the  bill: 

fTTouso  Roi)ort  No.  2«34,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  second  session] 

''  The  Committee  on  Irrigation  of  Arid  Lands,  having  haci  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.  K.  3733)  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
reservoir  near  San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  to  provide  water  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  Sacaton  Indian  Reservation,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  having 
duly  considered  the  same,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

''  Your  committee  find  that  the  Indians  known  as  the  Pima  Indians 
are  located  on  the  Sacaton  Indian  Reservation,  on  the  Gila  River,  in 
the  Territory  of  Arizona,  some  20  miles  below  Florence,  in  Pinal 
County.  They  and  other  Indians  with  them,  mainly  dependent  upon 
the  products  of  the  soil  coming  from  that  reservation,  are  in  number 
about  8,000.  These  Indians  from  time  immemorial  have  occupied 
this  particular  section,  now  known  as  the  Sacaton  Reservation,  which 
contains  about  50,000  acres  of  land,  30,000  of  which  is  the  most 
productive  soil  of  the  valley,  and  have  supported  themselves  by 
agriculture  by  utilizing  for  irrigation  the  waters  of  Gila  River.  They 
have  always  been  the  friends  of  the  American  people,  and  at  times, 
when  the  savage  wanior  made  it  dangerous  for  the  Americans  and 
pioneers  in  that  country  to  be  there  at  all  because  of  their  cruel  war- 
fare, they  became  the  defender  of  the  white  man  against  the  fierce 
Apache,  and  their  reservation  was  a  safe  retreat  for  him;  and  now 
their  chief  boast  is  that  not  one  of  their  tribe  has  ever  stained  his 
hands  in  white  man's  blood. 

^'As  civilization  progressed  and  that  country  became  settled  the 
lands  of  the  Gila  River  nave  been  taken  up  by  the  white  settlers  above 
this  reservation,  who  bought  them  from  the  Government,  which  lands 
carried  water  rights,  etc.,  and  they  have  appropriated  the  waters  of 
the  river  as  they  flow  naturally  down  the  stream,  until  now  these 
Indians  have  not  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  exceeding  from  one  to 
two  thousand  acres  of  their  land  in  the  dry  seasons.  With  sufficient 
water,  which  they  crave  so  much  to  irrigate  the  lands  which  they  desire 
to  put  into  cultivation  and  to  till,  these  Indians  would  be  able  to 
cultivate  and  raise  products  of  the  soil  sufficient  to  pay  all  of  the 
expenses  to  which  tne  Government  has  been  put  on  their  account, 
and  to  create  a  sinking  fund  in  the  Treasury  besides.  In  other,  words, 
it  would  take  them  off  the  expense  list  entirely,  and  that  is  great. 
The  Government  of  th^  United  States  now  has  appropriated  through 
Congress  $30,000  for  their  maintenance,  simply  to  feed  them,  while 
the  other  expenses  which  the  Government  must  bear  on  their  account 
amounts  to  about  $39,000  a  year,  making  the  expense  about  $70,000 
every  year  that  the  Government  must  bear  on  account  of  these 
Indians,  all  of  which  would  be  avoided  if  this  dam  should  be  erected 
and  the  reservoir  constructed  as  provided  in  the  bill. 

''That  it  is  practical  and  would  be  profitable  to  the  Government  to 
build  this  dam  seems  to  have  been  established  by  the  Government's 
experts  who  have  investigated  the  facts  concerning  it.  The  prelimi- 
nary report  published  in  Senate  Doc.  No.  27,  Fift}^-fourth  Congress, 
second  session,  and  also  in  Water-Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper  33, 
lately  published  by  the  Geological  Survey,  show  plainly  and  conclu- 
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sively  that  it  is  practical  and  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  build  this 
dam,  and  that  it  should  be  built  and  this  reservoir  constructed.    *    *    * 

^^  These  facts  seem  to  be  well  established— indeed,  uncontroverted. 

''Your  committee  having  found  such  things  to  exist,  therefore 
recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass  and  become  a  law  at  an  early  date." 

The  bill  did  not  l)ecome  a  law,  the  chief  objection  to  it  being  that 
up  to  that  time  Congress  had  not  adopted  the  policv  of  providing  for 
the  irrigation  of  arid  lands.  An  amendment  to  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion bill  appropriating  $100,000  for  an  investigation  of  the  San 
Carlos  dam  site  was  defeated  in  the  House  on  February  26,  1901,  for 
the  same  reason. 

S.    M.    M^COWAN 

In  1900  S.  M.  McCowan,  superintendent  of  the  Phoenix  Indian 
School,  said: 

''The  Pima  and  Maricopa  Tribes,  practically  inseparable,  are 
located  on  the  Gila  Bend  and  Gila  River  and  Salt  River  Reservations. 
Nearly  the  entire  population  is  dependent  upon  the  resources  of  the 
Gila  River  reservations  for  support,  the  others  being  small  in  area. 
The  Pima  have  been  an  agricultural  people  from  time  immemorial, 
and  are  notably  peaceable,  industrious,  and  independent.  During 
the  last  10  years  they  have  suffered  greatly  from  scarcity  of  water. 
As  a  result,  they  have  gradually  fallen  from  a  condition  of  inde- 
pendence and  prosperity  until  they  are  practically  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  and  are  largely  dependent  upon  Government  rations  for 
support. 

"The  Gila  River  Reservation  contains  about  357,120  acres,  of 
which  it  is  estimated  one-half  would  be  cultivatable  if  it  had  a  suf- 
ficient vvrater  supply.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  but  without  irrigation 
is  practically  a  clesert.  The  Gila  River  has  always  been  the  source 
of  water  supply,  and  approximately  7,000  Indians  are  dependent 
upon  it  for  their  support."  ^^ 

ENGINEERING    INVESTIGATIONS 


The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1904  contains 
an  extended  account  of  the  various  attempts  both  of  a  legal  and 
engineering  nature  that  had  been  made  with  a  view  of  increasing 
the  water  supply  of  the  Pima  Indians.  I  shall  quote  such  parts  of 
the  report  as  are  pertinent  at  this  time: 

''Gila  River  {Pima)  Ref^ervation,  Ariz. — The  unfortunate  condition 
of  the  Pima  Indians  on  this  reservation,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
water  for  irrigation,  has  recently  attracted  such  great  attention  and 
excited  so  much  sympathy,  especially  in  the  official  boards  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  has  long  supported  missions  among  the 
Pima,  that  I  deem  it  advisable  to  make  a  somewhat  lengthy  state- 
ment of  the  efforts  of  this  office  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
and  to  devise  some  practicable  method  of  increasing  their  supply  of 
water. 

"October  7,  1895,  this  office  recommended  that  the  sum  of  $3,500 
be  set  aside  for  the  expense  of  an  investigation  by  the  Geological 
Survey,  and  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Davis,  hydrographer,  was  detailed  No- 

''^  Report  of  the  Governor  of  w\rizonfl,  133. 
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vember  25,  1895,  to  make  the  investigation.  June  16,  1896,  the 
department,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  this  office, 
set  aside  the  sum  of  $900  for  continuing  the  investigation  during  the 
fiscal  year  1897. 

''November  10,  1896,  Mr.  Davis  submitted  his  report  to  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  which  may  be  found  in  Senate  Document  No.  27, 
Fiftv-fourth  Congress,  second  session.  He  indicated  three  possible 
methods  of  obtaining  a  water  supply,  viz:  (1)  Pumping  from  wells; 
(2)  construction  of  a  large  reservoir  at  the  Buttes;  (3)  construction 
of  Queen  Creek  Reservoir  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $221,000.  The 
first  method  he  considered  impracticable,  owing  to  the  prohibitive 
cost  of  operation,  while  the  third  offered  at  most  a  supply  of  water 
barely  sufficient  for  the  minimum  demands  of  the  Indian  reservation 
at  that  time.  Therefore  he  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  second 
method,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,244,000. 

^^The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  July  1,  1898  (30  Stats.  571), 
contained  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  ascertaining  the  depth  of 
the  bed  rock  at  a  place  on  the  Gila  River  known  as  the  Buttes,  and 
the  feasibility  and  total  cost  of  the  construction  of  a  dam  across  the 
river  at  that  point  in  order  to  irrigate  the  Gila  River  Reservation, 
and  for  ascertaining  the  average  daily  flow  of  water  in  the  river  at 
the  Buttes,  the  same  to  be  expended  by  the  Director  of  the  Geolog- 
ical wSurvey,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pro- 
vided that  nothing  therein  contained  should  be  construed  as  in  any 
way  committing  tne  United  States  to  the  construction  of  said  darn. 

"  March  10,  1899,  this  office  reported  to  the  department  that  Irri- 
gation Inspector  W.  H.  Graves  was  unable  to  suggest  any  plan  of 
relief  for  the  Pima  Indians  other  than  the  construction  of  the  dam 
above  referred  to,  and  suggested  that  pending  the  investigation 
authorized  in  the  act  of  July  1,  1898,  no  action  could  be  taken  by 
this  office  or  the  department  in  regard  to  irrigation  on  the  Gila  River 
Reservation. 

''December  13,  1899,  Senator  Warren  presented  to  the  Senate  the 
'Report  of  James  D.  Schuyler,  consulting  engineer,  on  the  general 
conditions  and  cost  of  water  storage  for  irrigation  on  the  Gila  River, 
Arizona,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  occupying  the  Gila  River 
Reservation.^  (Sen.  Doc.  No.  37,  56th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  Mr.  Schuyler 
reported  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  build  a  masonry  dam  at  the 
Buttes  on  account  of  the  rotten  quality  of  the  rock,  the  great  depth 
to  bed  rock,  and  the  excessive  height  of  dam  required  to  obtain  a 
storage  of  174,000  acre-feet,  or  about  one-half  the  now  of  the  stream, 
but  that  it  was  feasible  to  construct  a  masonry  dam  at  San  Carlos 
at  a  cost  of  $1,038,926,  including  damages  for  right  of  way.  He 
recommended  the  construction  of  the  latter  dam. 

"  During  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.  R.  3733)  appropriating 
$1,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  for  bedrock  at  the  founda- 
tions of  the  proposed  wSan  Carlos  Dam,  for  preparing  detailed  plans 
and  estimates,  and  for  beginning  the  construction  of  foundations  and 
completion  of  the  dam  or  dams.  April  24,  1900,  this  office  made  a 
favorable  report  upon  the  bill,  but  it  was  not  passed.  Instead 
Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $30,000  for  the  temporary  support 
of  the  Indians  of  the  Pima  Agency. 


<*. 
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*  July,  29,  1902,  Agent  Hadley,  of  the  Pima  Agency,  presented  for 
special  consideration  the  question  of  irrigating  the  Gila  Iliver  Reser- 
vation by  the  building  of  the  San  Carlos  Reservoir,  stating  that  no 
other  reservoir  could  water  the  reservation  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  Pimas  an  independent  and  well-to-do  people;  and  he  asked  that 
Inspector  W.  H.  Code  (who  had  succeeded  Inspector  Graves)  be 
sent  to  the  reservation  to  go  over  the  ground  with  him.  As  this 
office  had  no  information  regarding  the  construction  of  a  reservoir 
in  the  San  Carlos  or  in  the  Tonto  Basin,  except  the  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  investigation  of  the  San  Carlos  Dam  site  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  the  letter  was  transmitted  to  the  Department  Sep- 
tember 5,   1902,  without  recommendation. 

PROPOSED  SUIT  IN  FEDERAL  COURT. 

''April  24,  1903,  the  Acting  Attorney  General  transmitted  to  the 
department  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  United  States  attorney  at 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  stating  that  from  general  information  he  was  inclined 
to  beheve  that  he  should  be  directed  to  institute  proceedings  to  se- 
cure to  the  Pima  Indians  their  prior  rights,  the  direction  being  to 
institute  a  suit  against  all  of  the  water  users  under  the  Gila  River  and 
its  tributaries  who  divert  the  water  above  the  point  of  diversion  of 
the  Indians.  May  9,  1903,  the  office  recommended  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  be  advised  that  any  course  of  procedure  determined 
upon  by  the  district  attorney  would  meet  the  approval  of  this  office, 
and  that  it  would  recommend  the  payment  of  any  expenses  connected 
therewith  approved  by  him  and  tne  superintendent  in  charge  of  the 
Pima  Agency. 

'' Jime  10,  1904,  Superintendent  Alexander  reported  that  all  data 
relative  to  the  recoveiing  of  water  to  the  Pima  Indians  by  judicial 
proceedings  had  been  furnished  the  district  attorney  an^  that  in 
consultation  with  him  the  attomev  had  said  that — 


U    i 


There  are  960  persons  using  water  from  the  Gila  River  above 
the  point  where  the  Pima  Indians  divert  the  water  of  the  Gila  for 
their  lands;  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  case  could  be  taken 
up  and  prosecuted  to  a  favorable  ending,  but  the  interests  are  so 
varied,  and  the  water  is  diverted  by  the  whites  as  far  as  200  miles 
above  the  Indian's  point  of  diversion,  that  should  a  favorable  decree 
be  given  by  the  court  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  court  to  enforce 
its  decree,  and  that  the  expense  of  prosecuting  such  suit  would  cost 
between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  dollars;  but  that  a  suit  against 
the  users  of  water  under  the  Florence  Canal  may  be  won  and  the 
court's  decree  made  binding  on  the  few  persons  under  the  Florence 
Canal,  and  the  expense  to  the  Government  would  be  about  $10,000.' 
'^  June  21  this  office  submitted  Superintendent  Alexander's  report 
to  the  department,  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  institution  of 
suit  for  the  recovery  of  water  in  the  Gila  River  for  the  use  of  the 
Pima  Indians  would  involve  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of 
money  to  no  purpose,  as  a  favorable  result  of  the  suit  could  not  se- 
cure anv  water  to  the  Indians,  and  suggesting  that  the  district  at- 
torney be  informed  that  under  the  circumstance  legal  proceedings 
were  not  desired.  The  department  concurred,  and  July  8  Super- 
intendent Alexander  was  notified  accordingly,  and  July  18  the  report 
of  the  district  attorney  on  the  action  taken  by  him  was  forwarded 
to  the  department. 


i 
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''  The  superintendent  also  reported,  June  10,  that  he  had  visited 
tlu^  head  of  the  Florence  Canal  and  found  the  Gila  River  to  be  as 
dry  tiiere  as  it  was  below,  tliere  being  no  water  and  nothing  but  sand. 


THE    RECLAMATION   ACT 

It  was  conlidently  c^xpeeted  b}^  many  friends  of  the  Pima  Indians 
that  the  San  Carlos  1)am  M^ould  be  one  of  the  lii-st  projects  constructed 
under  the  national  reclamation  act  of  June  17,  1902.  The  Recla- 
mation vService,  however,  decided  that  the  Roosevelt  Dam  on  vSalt 
River  should  liave  priority.  In  1906  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.  was  granted  a  right  of  waj^  through  the  San  Carlos  Dain  site 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  right  to  construct  a  railroad 
through  the  canyon  ot  the  Gila  expired  and  its  renewal  was  denied 
in  1912,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Edgar  B.  Meritt,  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  Pima  Indians  and  the  white 
settlers  of  Pinal  County  owe  Mr.^  Meritt  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  persistent  and  successful  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

LITIGATION    AVERTED 

Within  a  few  days  after  1  first'  became  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1912  I  was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs.  1  found  that  the  committee  had  had  under  consideration 
legislation  directing  the  Attorney  General  to  file  a  suit  on  behalf  of 
Pimas  against  all  appropriators  of  water  on  the  Gila  above  their 
reservation.  Thci  committee  had  practically  agreed  to  include  such 
a  provision  in  the  Indian  bill,  but  I  prevented  that  from  being  done. 
A  decree  of  even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  determin- 
ing that  the  lands  of  the  Pima  Reservation  had  a  prior  right  to  water 
as  against  all  other  lands  in  the  entire  Gila  Valley  would  be  of  no  prac- 
tical benefit  to  the  Indians.  I  remember  that  1  said  that  such  action 
would  not  give  the  Pima  lands  as  much  moisture  as  was  to  be  found 
in  the  ink  of  the  signature  of  the  judge  who  would  sign  such  a  decree. 

I  spoke  from  actual  experience.  Throughout  my  boyhood  I 
had  heard  nothing  but  lawsuits  over  water.  The  thousands  of 
dollars  that  my  father  and  his  neighbors  had  paid  to  lawyers  in  the 
continuous  litigation  over  water  rights  in  the  Salt  River  Valley 
had  all  been  wasted.  No  court  could  make  the  rain  fall  when  it 
was  needed  and  no  court  could  stop  the  rush  of  the  torrential  floods 
which  washed  away  the  brush  dams  that  were  placed  in  the  river 
season  after  season.  Relief  finally  came,  not  from  any  court  but 
from  Congress,  which  created  the  reclamation  fund  whereby  the 
construction  of  the  Roosevelt  Dam  was  made  possible. 

As  it  was  on  the  Salt  River  so  it  is  on  the  Gila.  The  only  way  to 
provide  a  water  supply  for  the  Pima  Indians  is  to  build  a  great  dam 
in  the  canyon  whereby  the  flood  waters  that  now  waste  to  the  sea 
may  be  stored  for  use  when  needed.  The  committee  at  that  time 
heeded  my  plea  and  the  proposal  for  a  great  lawsuit  was  abandoned. 
In  its  place  an  appropriation  was  granted  to  pay  expenses  of  a  board 
of  Army  engineers  whose  report  shows  that  it  is  entirely  practical 
and  feasible  to  build  the  San  Carlos  Dam.  A  part  of  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  that  report  has  been  carried  out.  A 
diversion  dam  has  been  constructed  above  Florence  and  a  similar 
dam  is  being  built  near  Sacaton.  The  storage  reservoir  at  San 
Carlos  must  still  be  provided  to  complete  the  plan. 


DIVEESION  NOT  PRINCIPAL  CAUSE  OF  WATER  SHORTAGE 

V'  Tl''''^^'^  convinced  that  the  loss  of  an  adecpnite  suppiv  of  water 
which  the  Pima  Indians  have  sufi^ered  is  not  due  in  any  great  measure 
to  diversions  from  the  Gila  River  for  irrigation  bv  tlie  white  settlers 
A^-hose  larms  are  located  above  the  reservation,     the  takin^r  of  water 
above  the  reservation  may  have  injured  the  Pimas  in  scmie  slight 
(  egree  in  certain  years  or  at  certain  seasons,  but  the  major  damage  is 
cue  to  another  cause.     The  proof  of  this  is  that  the  white  farmers  in 
both  Pinal  and  Graham  (\)unties  have  suffered  for  lack  of  water  along 
with  the  Indians.     It  is  my  contention  that  under  present  conditions 
it  wouhl  be  impossible  to  restore  the  ancient  water  suppiv  of  the 
Pimas  if  every  headgate  on  the  Gila  were  closed  down  and  not  a  droi) 
ot  water  permitted  to  flow  onto  the  latids  of  the  white  people 
^    1  he  cause  of  this  disaster  is  not  difficult  to  find.     A  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  entire  watershed  of  the  Gila  in  eastern  Arizona 
and   Now    Mexico.     A   vast   area  which  was  once  covered   with   a 
marvelous  growth  of  grass  has  been  damaged  bv  livestock 

I  am  going  to  prove  conclusively  by  the  written  statements  of 
other  witnesses  who  can  not  appear  in  person  that  the  nature  of  the 
(jila  Kiver  has  been  so  changed  by  overgrazing  that,  without  reser- 
yon-s  to  store  Its  flood  waters,  that  stream  is  no  longer  dependable  for 
irrigation  Ihe  testimony  that  I  shall  introduce  is  just  as  convincin<r 
as  though  tlie  Aptnesses  werc^  here  to  speak  for  themselves.  I  shall 
tirst  give  descriptions  of  the  condition  of  the  Gila  watershed  above 
^m  Carlos  before  it  was  overstocked  and  then  sliow  the  deplorable 
situation  which  exists  at  present. 

SYLVKSTKK     MOW  II V 

.  ^*^i'''^^/^'^^V^^^V^'^'!^^^•  ^"^y'^'^^'^ter  Mowry,  who  came  to  Arizona 
in  18o8.  in  a  book  dedicated  to  the  ''m^wory  of  those  killed  by  the 
Apaches  m  the  struggh^  to  redc^em  Arizona  from  barbarism '^  Lieu- 
tenant Mowry  says  of  the  region  drained  bv  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Giia  River:  ' 

^^The  sun  never  shone  on  a  finer  grazing  country.  ^Hie  traveler 
Has  betore  him  throughout  the  entire  distance  a  seA  of  grass  whose 
nutritious  qualities  have  no  ecpial,  and  the  stock  raiser  in  January  sees 
his  cattle  in  better  condition  than  our  eastern  farnier  in  his  stall-fed 
ox.    *' 


JOHN    C.    CUEMONY 


In  his  ^'Life  Among  the  Apaches,"  printed  in  1868,  Maj.  John  C 
Cremony  says  of  the  area  drained  by  the  headwaters  of  the  Gila 
and  Its  tributaries  which  he  fu-st  visited  in  1850: 

''This  grama  grass  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  nutritious 
herbage  ever  cropped  by  quadrupeds.     1  give  it  the  very  first  rank 


**  Arizjjiia  and  Soiiora. 
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among  all  sorts  of  hay,  believing  it  to  be  superior  to  clover,  timothyr 
alfalfa,  or  all  three  together. 

^'From  Dragon  Pass  eastward  the  whole  of  the  vast  region  in- 
habited by  the  Apaches  is  covered  with  this  species  of  grass,  which 
is  more  or  less  tiiick  and  nourishing,  accordmg  to  circumstances, 
but  always  in  sufficient  abundance  to  afford  all  the  nutriment  re- 
quired. It  is  this  plentiful  distribution  of  the  most  strengthening 
grass  in  the  world  which  enables  the  Apache  to  maintain  his  herds, 
make  his  extraordinary  marches,  and  inflict  wide-spread  depreda- 
tions.'^ ^ 

JOHN    G.    BOURKE 

Capt.  John  G.  Bourke,  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  who  came  to  Arizona 
in  1870,  says  of  the  upper  Gila  Basin: 

''At  times  we  would  march  for  miles  through  a  country  in  which 
grew  only  the  white-plumed  yucca  with  treinbling,  serrated  leaves; 
again,  mescal  would  fill  the  hillsides  so  thickly  that  one  could  almost 
imagine  that  it  had  been  planted  purposely;  or  we  passed  along 
between  masses  of  the  dust-laden,  ghostly  sage-brush,  or  close  to 
the  foul-smelling  joints  of  the  'hediondilla.'  The  floral  wealth 
of  Arizona  astonished  us  the  moment  we  had  gained  the  higher 
elevations  of  the  MogoUon  and  the  other  ranges. 

''As  for  grasses,  one  has  onlj^  to  say  what  kind  he  wants,  and  lof 
it  is  at  his  feet — from  the  coarse  sacaton  which  is  deadly  to  animals 
except  when  it  is  very  green  and  tender;  the  dainty  mesquite,  the 
bunch,  and  the  white  and  black  grama,  succulent  and  nutritious. 
But  I  am  speaking  of  the  situations  where  we  would  make  camp, 
because,  as  already  stated,  there  are  miles  and  miles  of  land  purely 
desert,  and  clothed  only  with  thorny  cacti  and  others  of  that  ilk. 
I  must  say,  too,  that  the  wild  gi'asses  of  Arizona  always  seemed  to 
me  to  have  but  a  slight  root  in  the  soil,  and  my  observation  is  that 
the  presence  of  herds  of  cattle  soon  tears  them  up  and  leaves  the  land 
bare.''»« 

JAMES   O.    PATTIE 

In  his  personal  narrative  James  O.  Pattie  tells  of  what  was  prob- 
ably the  first  party  of  Americans  to  visit  the  Upper  Gila  Valley. 
They  found  that  stream  and  its  tributaries  to  be  well  stocked  with 
beaver  as  the  following  extracts  will  show : 

"We  reached  the  Helay  on  the  14th  of  December,  1824.  We 
caught  30  beavers  the  first  night  we  encamped  on  this  river.     *     *     * 

"We  hastened  on  in  the  hope  of  finding  another  stream  vet  undis- 
covered by  trappers.  The  latter  desire  was  gratified  on  the  first  of 
January,  1825.  The  stream  we  discovered  carried  as  much  water 
as  the  Helay,  heading  north.  We  called  it  the  River  St.  Francisco. 
After  traveling  up  its  banks  four  miles,  we  encamped,  and  set  our 
traps  and  killed  a  couple  of  fat  turkies.  In  the  morning  we  examined 
our  traps  and  found  m  them  37  beavers.  We  finished  our  trapping 
on  this  river  on  the  14th.  We  caught  the  very  considerable  number 
of  250  beavers.''  «' 


w  Life  Among  the  Apaches,  182-3. 
^  On  the  Border  with  Crook,  140. 
87  Thwaites  Early  Western  Travels,  Vol.  XVIII,  87-01. 
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THE   VALUE   OF   BEAVERS 

While  the  watershed  was  being  overgrazed  the  beavers  were 
destroyed.  The  value  of  the  dams  built  by  those  intelligent  animals 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  article  entitled  ''When  leavers 
Aid  Irrigation/'  by  Ivan  E.  Houk: 

''The  natural  trait  of  beavers  to  build  dams  for  the  protection  ol 
their  homes  has  long  been  known,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  its 
economic  value  has  been  recognized  in  irrigation  work.  Trie  United 
States  Forest  Service,  in  a  recent  survey  of  the  Cochetopa  National 
Forest,  near  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Colo.,  made  by  Fred  Agee,  United 
States  forest  supervisor  of  Salida,  found  that  the  water  stored  above 
the  dams  in  that  forest  alone  amounted  to  1,241  acre-feet;  that  is, 
enough  water  to  cover  1,241  acres  1  foot  deep — the  equivalent  of 
24,000  Colorado  statute  inches  running  for  24  hours,  or  enough  to 
irrigate  30,000  acres  of  land  for  one  day. 

"  Mr.  Agee's  survey,  which  was  carefuUv  and  thoroughly  con- 
ducted, showed  that  in  the  Silver  Creek  Valley  alone  46  dams  were 
located  in  a  total  length  of  about  5J  miles.  These  dams  averaged 
about  660  feet  apart,  although  they  generally  occurred  in  groups 
with  a  somewhat  closer  spacing.  In  some  cases  the  water  was  backed 
up  above  the  dams  to  depths  as  great  as  5^  feet.  If  these  structures 
had  been  built  of  concrete,  by  man,  and  the  concrete  had  cost  $5 
per  cubic  yard,  a  very  conservative  estimate,  the  dams  would  have 
cost  from  $11  to  $1,026  apiece,  and  their  total  cost  would  have 
been  about  $10,000.  Thi§  is  for  the  Silver  Creek  Valley  only. 
Considering  the  entire  Cochetopa  Forest  the  total  cost  of  the  beaver 
dams,  on  the  same  basis,  would  be  about  $200,000. 

"  Consequently  it  is  evident  that  the  value  of  the  beaver  as  an  aid 
to  irrigation  is  of  no  minor  importance.  In  fact  a  plan  has  already 
been  developed  and  put  into  operation  in  Colorado  whereby  beavers 
are  taken  from  one  section  of  the  State  where  they  are  plentiful  and 
transplanted,  as  it  were,  to  other  sections  where  their  services  are 
more  essential,  the  animals  being  trapped  in  huge  wire  nets  placed 
on  the  dams.  One  case  is  recorded  where  a  rancher,  who  had  only 
enough  water  to  irrigate  a  small  garden  plot  before  he  imported 
beavers,  now  has  sufficient  water  to  cultivate  40  acres  successfully. 

"  The  plan  followed  is  to  save  the  beaver  storage  until  late  in  the 
summer,  when  water  is  scarce  and  crops  are  badly  in  need  of  moisture, 
then  to  cut  the  dams  and  allow  the  water  to  arain  into  the  irriga- 
tion ditches.  Within  24  hours  the  beavers  have  the  dams  repaired 
so  that  they  are  again  storing  water  for  another  emergency.  Thus 
the  beaver  storage  can  be  utilized  several  times  in  one  season  if 
necessary.''^® 

ARTHUR   W.    SAMPSON   AND    LEON   H.    WEYL 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  has  made  a  number  of  studies 
of  the  causes  and  effects  of  erosion.  From  a  bulletin  entitled  "Range 
Preservation  and  Its  Relation  to  Erosion  Control  on  Western  Grazing 
Lands''  by  Arthur  W.  Sampson  and  Leon  H.  Weyl,  I  quote  the 
following : 

"The  data  in  the  bulletin  were  obtained,  for  the  most  part,  on  the 
high  summer  range  of  the  Manti  National  Forest  in  central  Utah, 

"  Scientific  American,  March,  1924. 
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where  the  conditions  influencing  erosion  are  ^iniihir  to  those  prevail- 
ing on  many  of  the  mountain  ranges  in  Utah,  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
Nevada,  Arizona,  and   New   Mexico,  and  to  some  extent  in  other 

Western  States. 

''Every  drop  of  rain  that  falls  on  more  or  less  exposed  sod  has  the 
power  of  removing  soil  particles,  and  with  them  tlie  soluble  salts  . 
essential  to  plant  growth.  Where  the  vegetative  cover  on  a  water- 
shed has  l)een  largely  destroyed  the  washing  oflF  of  the  surface  soil 
may  remove  infinitely  more  decomposed  vegetable  matter  and  solu- 
ble plant  food  in  a  single  season—  indeed  during  one  violent  storm — 
than  would  be  deposited  by  the  decay  of  the  vegetation  in  years. 

''The  greatest  (lam age  from  erosioh  on  range  lands  occurs  where 
the  areas  have  been  bacUv  overgrazed  and  the  ground  cover  destroyed 
or  seriously  impaired.  Before  the  ranges  had  been  overstocked  and 
the  groundf  cover  impaired,  erratic  run-off  and  erosion  were  practically 
unknown.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  vegetative  cover  in  the  early 
nineties,  however,  many  streams  originally  of  steady  yearlong  flow 
and  teeming  with  trout  became  treacherous  channels  with  intermit- 
tent flow  through  which  the  water  from  rainstorms  was  plunged, 
or  rose  and  fell  according  to  the  size  and  frequency  of  the  storms 
and  carried  so  much  sediment  in  the  water  that  fish  and  similar  life 
could  not  exist. 

"The  damage  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  decrease  in  the  forage 
yield  on  the  range  lands  eroded  and  to  the  silting  over  of  adjoining 
"agricultural  land  to  which  the  torrential  floods  carried  the  debris; 
the  efficiency  of  the  watershed  in  maintaining  a  permanent  flow  of 
irrigation  water  is  greatly  decreased."  ^ 

ARTlll  R    W.    SAMPSON 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  new  and  valuable  book  by 
Arthur  W.  Sampson. 

"After  the  breaking  up  of  tlie  vegetative  cover  caused  by  over- 
stocking during  the  happy-go-lucky  grazing  period,  many  streams 
that  had  originally  a  steady,  yearlong  flow,  and  teemed  with  trout 
became  treacherous  channels  with  intermittent  flow  through  which 
plunged  the  water  from  rainstorms.  Most  of  the  streams  swelled 
suddenly  and  subsided  as  (|uickly  according  to  the  size  and  frequency 
of  the  storms;  and  many  such  flows  carried  so  much  sediment  that 
fish  and  similar  life  could  not  exist  in  the  water. 

"  The  damage  is  not  confined  to  the  decrease  in  the  forage  yield 
of  the  lands  eroded  or  to  the  silting  over  of  adjoining  agricultural 
lands  to  which  the  torrential  floods  carried  the  debris;  the  efficiency 
of  the  watershed  in  maintaining  a  permanent  flow  of  irrigation  water 
is   also  greatly  decreased. '^ 

"  The  evidence  clearly  proves  that  destructive  grazing  by  any  class 
of  stock  on  lands  where  the  topography,  climate,  and  soil  are  favor- 
able to  washing,  will  appreciably  increase  both  the  run-off  and  the 
erosion.  The  seriousness  of  the  erosion  will  vary  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  plant  cover  is  destroyed.''  "'' 
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In  Forest  Service  Bulletin  91,  entitled  ^^  Grazing  and  Floods/* 
Robert  V.  R.  Revnolds  says: 

^'One  of  the  chief  factors  in  increasing  the  damage  from  floods  is 
the  formation  of  a  system  of  gullies.  These  form  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance to  the  passage  of  the  water  and  consequently  increase  the 
rapidity  of  tne  run-off  and  its  transporting  and  cutting  power. 
Tnis  gully  system  begins  a  short  distance  below  the  divide  as  furrows 
from  1  to  6  inches  in  depth  and  width.  As  these  extend  down  the 
slope  they  join  neighboring  furrows  and  become  rapidly  wider  and 
deeper  until  large  gullies  7  or  8  feet  deep  are  formed. 

^^When  a  heavy  rain  occurs  on  a  slope  where  no  gullies  exist,  the 
water  flows  off  in  a  thin  sheet  everywhere  evenly  and  strongly 
retarded  by  friction  against  the  surface  of  the  earth.  As  soon  as  a 
gully  system  is  formed,  however,  the  water  is  not  only  gathered  into 
definite  streams,  but  its  velocity  is  also  greatly  increased.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  main  resistance  to  the  run-off.  of  the  water  is  against 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  gully,  while  the  friction  of  the  water  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream  against  surrounding  water  particles  is 
comparatively  slight.  Accordingly,  as  a  gully  increases  in  size 
the  mction  increases  only  in  direct  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
channel,  while  the  discharge  increases  as  the  product  of  the  dimen- 
sions. Thus,  if  the  dimensions  of  the  guUy  are  increased  10  times 
the  friction  is  also  increased  approximately  10  times,  while  the  volume 
of  the  discharge  is  increased  approximately  100  times.  Where  the 
hills  are  thoroughly  drained  by  a  system  of  gullies,  therefore,  the 
water  from  a  storm  sweeps  down  through  them  in  a  fraction  of  the 
time  that  would  be  required  if  it  had  to  trickle  down  in  a  thin  sheet. 
The  main  channel  of  the  canyon  is  unable  to  discharge  the  influx 
of  water  as  fast  as  it  rushes  in,  and  the  result  is  a  flood. 

^^The  amount  of  water  discharged  by  these  flooded  canyons  after 
a  cloudburst  is  almost  incredible.  Many  observers  state  that  the 
streams  in  flood  have  a  cross  section  of  from  100  to  1,000  square  feet, 
and  that  the  flood  waters  continue  to  flow  for  a  period  of  from  1  to  24 
hours,  although  the  usual  flow  is  not  over  6  hours.  A  stream  with 
a  cross  section  of  only  250  square  feet  and  with  a  velocity  of  10  miles 
per  hour,  would,  in  the  course  of  4  hours,  discharge  2,000,000  cubic 
yards,  or  1,687,500  tons  of  water.  The  damage  that  may  be  done  by 
torrents  of  this  character  is  obvious.''  ®^ 


C.    R.    OLBERO 


90 


C.  R.  Olberg,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  United  States  Indian 
Service,  has  devoted  much  thought  to  this  problem  which  he  thus 
describes : 

'^It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time  that  the  Southwest,  like  the 
victim  of  some  obscure  disease,  is  suffering  from  some  ailment  that 
is  sapping  its  vitality.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  decrease  in  the  low 
water  flow  of  the  streams,  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  short 
violent  floods,  and  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  silt  carried  by  the 


'>  Department  of  Agriculture  BuUotin  No.  G7o 
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"Range  and  Pasture  Management."  I7:i-191, 


M  Pp.  13-15. 
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flood  waters.  These  conditions,  coincident  with  a  reduction  in  the 
area  available  for  grazing  and  the  diminution  of  plant  growth,  all 
point  to  a  like  cause  which  can  be  diagnosed  as  the  evil  effect  of 
uncontrolled  erosion. 


(i 


THE  BARRANCA 


''In  the  Southwest  the  diabolic  effect  of  erosion  is  apparent  in  the 
deep  narrow  guUies  with  vertical  sides  that  ruin  many  of  the  valleys. 
Not  only  is  much  of  the  range  ruined,  but  the  gullies  also  threaten, 
the  existence  of  some  of  the  agricultural  land.  These  gullies  are 
called  by  the  Mexicans  'barrancas,'  and  since  there  is  no  English 
ecjuivalent,  the  term  has  been  adopted  by  the  Americans  in  speaking 
oi  deep  narrow  gullies  with  vertical  sides  or  '  cut  banks.' 

''Barrancas  are  distributed  over  the  West,  but  seem  to  be  more 
numerous  in  the  Southwest  where  the  aridity  and  prevalence  of 
erratic  floods  present  conditions  favorable  to  erosion.  They  vary 
from  a  few  feet  to  more  than  thirty  feet  in  depth,  but  as  comparea 
with  their  depth,  their  width  is  generally  quite  narrow.  Geologically, 
their  formation  is  a  very  recent  event,  since,  with  few  exceptions,  they 
have  all  been  eroded  alter  the  occupation  of  the  land  by  the  whites. 


ii 


THE  FORMATION  OP  THE  BARRANCA 


"When  the  early  settlers  first  entered  the  region,  they  found  broad 
level  valleys,  covered  with  grass  and  largely  free  from  pronounced 
water  courses.  The  floods  discharging  from  the  mountains  and  side 
hills,  spread  out  over  the  valley  in  a  shallow  slow  moving  sheet,  that 
did  no  harm  and  in  effect  gave  a  thorough  irrigation  to  the  grass  noted 
by  the  settlers.  The  grass  in  turn  held  back  the  water  and  pre- 
vented the  formation  of  any  definite  channel. 

"  During  some  period  of  drought  when  the  grass  had  been  grazed 
off  by  the  overstocking  of  the  range,  the  following  flood  had  an 
opportunity  to  develop  a  definite  channel  along  some  trail  or  cow 
path.  This  permitted  a  concentration  of  the  waters  of  succeeding 
floods  which  soon  developed  an  incipient  barranca. 

"  With  the  barranca  once  started,  the  flood  water  is  rapidly  carried 
away  in  the  deep  narrow  channel  and  the  natural  irrigation,  which 
produced  the  heavy  growth  of  grass,  is  no  longer  possible.  The 
barranca  also  acts  as  a  drainage  ditch  which  carries  away  the  water 
that  falls  on  the  adjacent  surface,  causing  a  further  reduction  in 
plant  growth.  If  the  barranca  is  allowed  to  become  of  sufficient 
depth  it  finally  intersects  the  plane  of  the  ground  water,  the  lowering 
of  which  is  fatal  to  the  deeper  rooted  desert  growth. 

"  The  reduction  in  plant  growth  permits  a  more  rapid  runoff,  with 
a  consequent  enlargement  of  the  barranca  and  a  further  reduction  in 
plant  growth.  In  other  words,  a  barranca  once  started,  is  self  prop- 
ogating.  Its  presence  and  the  reduction  in  plant  growth  being 
two  conditions  that  react  to  produce  each  other.  ' 


EUSEBIO   FRANCISCO    KINO 


Two  centuries  and  a  quarter  ago  the  Gila  must  have  been  a  clear 
running  stream,  for  otherwise  it  could  not  have  been  well  stocked  with 
fish.  Padre  Kino,  writing  in  1699,  says  of  the  Gila,  or  the  River  of 
the  Holy  Apostles,  as  he  named  it: 


'AH  its  inhabitants  are  fishermen,  and  have  many  nets  and  other 
tackle  with  which  they  fish  all  the  year,  sustaining 'themselves  with 
the  abundant  fish  and  with  their  maize,  beans,  and  calabashes,  etc.'' 

'  In  some  places  they  gave  us  so  much  and  so  very  good  fish  that 
\^je  gave  it  as  a  ration  to  the  men,  just  as  beef  is  given  where  it  is 
plentiful.''^-  •  ^ 

DESTRUCTION    OF    FISH 

In  this  connection  I  also  desire  to  quote  from  a  bulletin  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  19M  : 

"In  adctition  to  the  loss  of  property,  the  floods  have  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  many  fish.  All  the  mountain  streams  were  formerly 
of  clear,  cold  water,  and  were  fairly  well  stocked  with  trout.  Resi- 
dents state  that  in  early  days  the  water  never  became  muddy  after 
a  storm,  whereas  the  erosion  has  now  become  so  great  that  on  the 
western  slope  the  streams  are  turbid  after  every  rain.  The  fish 
have  been  killed  in  the  thick  mud  brought  down  by  floods,  until  at 
present  the  trout  fishing  is  very  poor,  and  in  some  canyons  no  fish 
can  be  found  except  such  as  have  been  introduced.  The  total 
disappearance  of  the  native  trout  from  streams  known  to  have  been 
well  stocked  in  former  years  is  in  itself  a  significant  fact,  pointing 
to  a  fundamental  disturbance  of  conditions  in  the  run-off."  ^^ 

THE   OLMSTEAD   REPORT 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  May  18,  1916,  carried 
an  item  of  $10,000  for  an  engineering  investigation  of  the  most 
suitable  method  of  holding  the  Gila  River  within  a  fixed  channel 
in  Graham  County,  Ariz.  This  work  was  undertaken  by  Frank  H. 
Olmstead,  and  his  report  has  been  published  as  Senate  Document 
No.  436,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  third  session,  I  have  taken  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  report  to  demonstrate  the  great  change  that 
has  taken  place  since  the  country  drained  by  the  Gila  was  settled  by 
white  people : 


GILA    RIVER 


"  The  Gila  River,  which  Prof.  R.  H.  Forbes,  of  the  University  of 
Arizona,  characterizes  as  the  muddiest  river  in  the  world,  rises  in 
the  cool  and  forested  areas  stretching  along  the  western  slope  of  the 
American  Continental  Divide  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  From 
the  elevated  mountain  sides  and  plateaus,  where  the  stream  has  its 
origin,  it  flows  some  250  miles  in  its  meanderings  to  reach  the  lower 
line  of  Graham  County,  dropping  6,600  feet  in  this  distance,  or  an 
average  fall  of  26.7  feet  per  mile  of  river  channel.  The  stream  has  a 
drainage  ai^ea  above  San  Carlos  of  12,020  square  miles.  The  stream 
has  only  a  few  valley  openings  of  agricultural  land  above  San  Carlos. 
These  are  Safford  Valley,  35,000  acres;  Duncan  Valley,  6,393  acres; 
San  Francisco,  Blue  and  Eagle  Creeks,  820  acres;  and  a  possible 
4,000  acres  more  in  New  Mexico,  making  about  46,000  acres  in  all. 
The  annual  precipitation  ranges  from  25  inches  at  Honeymoon 
ranger  station  to  6  inches  at  San  Simon,  and  averages  for  the  total 
Gila  River  drainage  above  San  Carlos  of  12,020  square  miles  14.50 
inches  annually. 

"  "Memoir  of  Pimaria  Alta,"  vol.  1,  pp.  195-197. 
"  "Grazing  and  Floods,"  by  R.  V.  R.  Reynolds,  10. 
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"The  watershed  is  now  distinguished  by  the  frequency  and  in- 
tensity of  its  flash  floods,  which  sweep  down  from  the  upper  moun- 
tains loaded  with  silt  and  coarser  detrital  matter  from  the  cavmg 
banks  of  its  channel  feeders  in  the  San  Francisco,   MogoUon,  and 

Tularosa  Ranges.  * 

"present  irrigated  area 

"Of  the  total  valley  area  along  the  Gila  River  in  Graham  County 
there  are  35,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  and  5,000  acres  in  addition  of 
fertile  bench  land  contiguous  thereto  and  which  could  be  supplied 
S  water  by  a  high-line  canal.  Of  this  40,000  acres  only  27,600 
acres  are  now  irrigated.  Of  this  latter  amount  1 ,000  acres  are  on  the 
San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation  and  26,000  acres  m  what  is  locally 
known  as  the  Safford  or  SolomonviUe  Valley,  the  former  being  the 
term  hereinafter  used. 


(I 


PRESENT    RIVER   CHANNEL 


"  The  river  channel  itself  now  occupies  16,091  acres,  or  46  per  cent 
of  the  agricultural  land  in  the  valley.  A  drawing  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted showing  size  and  location  of  the  Gda  River  in  1903  as 
compared  with  the  size  and  location  of  the  present  channel  from  the 
upper  end  of  Safford  Valley  to  a  point  near  the  San  Carlos  Indian 
Reservation  line,  30  miles  down  the  stream.  This  1903  data  was 
taken  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Soils  by  a  plane-table  survey 
and  was  probably  accurate.  This  comparison  covers  the  greater 
part  of  the  irrigable  land  in  Graham  County. 


li 


OLD    RIVER   CHANNEL 


"Within  the  memory  of  many  men  now  living  the  channel  of  the 
Gila  River  in  Graham  County  averaged  in  width  somewhere  between 
150  and  200  feet.  It  now  averages  1,935  feet  wide.  Ihe  United 
States  township  survey,  township  7  south,  range  27  east  (the  town- 
shin  in  which  SolomonviUe  is  located),  showed  in  1875  the  channel 
to  have  an  average  width  of  138.6  feet  and  to  occupy  an  area  of 
103.57  acres,  whereas  now  the  same  length  of  channel  occupies  an 

area  of  1,503  acres. 

"population 

"  The  population  of  the  Safford  VaUey  is  now  6,950,  of  which  num- 
ber 480  are  Indians  below  the  reservation  line.         ^  .,    ^    .        ,  ^, 

"In  the  SolomonviUe  VaUey  and  on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the 
Gila  the  hostiUties  of  the  Apaches  prevented  rapid  development. 
Some  time  after  the  Gadsden  Purchase  a  few  Mexicans  had  estab- 
lished  themselves  in  the  Safford  VaUey,  but  it  was  not  until  after 
1870  that  American  farmers  ventured  into  this  territory.  Develop- 
ment at  first  was  slow,  but  beginning  with  the  eighties  rapid  progress 
was  made  and  many  settlers  came  to  take  advantage  of  the  agncul^ 
tural  possibilities  of  the  broad  and  fertile  lands  in  the  Safford  Valley. 

Mr  Ohnstead  then  gives  the  results  of  his  investigations  which 
extended  over  the  entire  watershed.  I  shaU  quote  /roni  his  de- 
scriptions of  a  number  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Gila: 
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tt 


SAN    FRANCISCO    RIVER 


*'The  total  drainage  area  of  the  San  Francisco  amounts  to  2,895 
square  miles.  There  are  381,700  acres  covered  wnth  timber  in  the 
watershed,  and  it  is  believed  that  originally  the  conditions  of  run-off 
were  good.  They  are  now  bad,  and  rapidly  becoming  worse.  The 
San  Francisco  is  the  largest  tributary  and  the-  strongest  flood  feeder 
to  the  Gila  of  any  in  the  watershed* 

'^Within  the  historical  period  there  have  been  pronounced  changes 
in  many  of  the  valleys  and  drainage  lines  in  the  upper  watershed 
of  the  San  Francisco,  and  undoubtedly  the  character  and  size  of  the 
flood  flows  have  changed  for  the  worse.  Mr.  Harry  L.  Lawson, 
forest  examiner  southern  division  Apache  National  Forest,  says: 

'''The  intrusion  of  large  herds  of  goats  upon  the  steep  slopes  of 
the  rough  broken  country  to  the  south  of  the  northerly  boundary 
of  the  Apache  Forest  in  the  j^ears  1900-1905  (resulting  in  great 
damage  to  the  range  and  protecting  cover,  and  as  commonly  believed 
the  consequent  destructive  floods  along  the  Gila  and  San  Francisco 
Rivers)  led,  on  December  30,  1905,  to  the  withdrawal  for  settlement 
and  entry  of  the  entire  area  lying  south  of  the  base  line  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  town  of  Clifton.' 

''The  upper  San  Francisco  is  extremely  rough  and  broken.  Ihe 
valleys  are  generally  very  narrow  and  oftentimes  true  box  canyons. 
The  upper  headwaters  rise  in  a  finely  forested  country,  and  there 
should  be  in  connection  with  this  timber  crop  considerable  business, 
but  as  a  fact  the  roads  are  annually  ruined  by  floods  and  so  are  not 
available  for  use,  and  the  river  flow  is  too  violent  during  floods  and 
too  limited  at  other  times  to  furnish  transportation  by  water  for  the 
logs,  the  consequence  being  that  the  timber  year  after  year  decays 
and  is  a  debit  to  the  Nation  rather  than  a  credit. 

"  The  entire  agricultural  area  of  these  mountain  streams  has  been 
swept  away  during  the  last  10  years.  i  .i. 

"Erosion  goes  on  at  a  terrific  and  ever  acceleratmg  rate  and  the 
forest  growth  itself  so  will  soon  be  affected  by  the  drying  up  of 
moist  drainage  lines  and  cienagas  through  the  rapid  run-ott  m 
deeply  eroded  gully  lines. 


DIX    CREEK 


"  This  is  the  first  important  stream  which  enters  the  San  Francisco 
above  Blue  River.  Flood  conditions  in  this  watershed  have  grown 
worse  in  recent  years  as  the  result  of  overgrazing  in  Pleasant  Valley 
and  on  Lightening  Mesa,  Dix  Mesa,  Burntstump  Mesa  and  the 
upper  mountain  slopes,  which  formerly  were  well  sodded.  In  the 
lower  portion  of  the  stream  25  years  ago  a  considerable  area  ol  bottom 
land  was  farmed  where  now  is  only  a  bowlder  wash. 


II 


BLUE    RIVER 


'^The  slopes  of  the  Blue  River  have  but  little  sod.  Upon  the 
mesas  and  mountain  slopes  well  back  from  the  river  a  fair  sod  still 
exists,  but  the  entire  watershed  has  suffered  greatly  from  overgrazing, 
though  in  recent  years  under  the  stricter  supervision  of  the  forest 

Service  less  than  formerly.  ,     .    '  ^  •   •         u  •  i.^ 

"  White  gramma  grass,  an  excellent  forage  plant,  attaining  a  height 

of  30  inches,  once  grew  luxuriantly  over  all  the  open  country,  and 
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pine  grass  coverod  the  woodlands.  These  grasses  defied  the  en- 
croachment of  weeds,  but  since  the  sod  has  been  injured  and  some- 
times d(»stroyed  by  overgrazing  and  the  evils  that  attend  and  follow 
^fter  it,  weeds  of  manv  kinds  have  obtained  a  foothold  and  taken 
the  place  of  the  native  grasses.  Among  these  weeds  are  the  sun- 
flower, horehound,  snake  weed,  and  rabbit  grass.  An  inferior  but 
^ery  prolific  grass,  known  as  six-weeks  grass,  has  appeared  in  recent 
years  and  spread  over  the  country.  It  follows  the  summer  rains, 
is  short  lived,  and  has  little  value  as  forage. 

^^  Thirty  years  ago  the  Blue  River  flowed  through  a  sodded  or  cul- 
tivated bottom  land  and  in  the  channel  lined  with  tall  pines  and 
<»ottonwoods.  The  valley,  which  had  an  average  width  of  700  feet, 
was  woll  settled  and  nearlv  all  under  cultivation.  To-day  the 
bottom  is  a  wide  wash.  Portions  of  a  few^  of  the  ranches  lying  below 
projecting  dikes  or  in  coves  have  escaped  the  general  destruction  of 
the  flood  of  recent  years,  but  they  do  not  aggregate  200  acres  m  all 
and  represent  less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  original  arable  area. 

*' LITTLE    BLUE    CREEK 

^^  Little  Blue  Creek  with  its  tributarv,  Dutch  Blue  Creek,  drains  an 
area  largely  of  sandstone.  To  the  south  of  the  Little  Blue  Creek  and 
Hanah  Springs  Creek  much  of  the  rock  is  trap.  Excepting  a  barren 
area  of  about  7  square  miles  extending  some  4  miles  up  Little  Blue 
Creek  and  about  3  miles  up  Dutch  Blue  Creek,  the  watershed  is  cov- 
ered with  a  scattering  growth  of  juniper,  pinon,  scrub  oak,  bear  grass, 
and  yucca.  In  the  trap-rock  area  the  ground  is  covered  with  stones. 
Gramma  grass  once  grew  in  great  abundance  over  most  of  the  area, 
and  in  the  stony  places  it  still  has  a  firm  hold,  but  the  sod  generally 
is  poor  and  considerable  erosion  is  taking  place. 


<< 


EAST  FORK    OF   GILA   RIVER,   BETWEEN   DIAMOND   CREEK   AND   BEAVER   CREEK 


^^This  reach  of  the  Gila  River  is  fed  by  numerous  tributaries— on 
the  west  from  the  Black  Mountain  slopes,  on  the  east  from  a  high 
bench  land.  These  streams  throw  large  crests  and  great  quantities 
of  detritus  into  the  Gila,  and  may  be  considered  as  bad  streams. 
This  is  due  to  the  great  number  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  D.  D.  Bar 
ranch  which  graze  on  this  area.  The  majority  of  these  streams  have 
been  eroded  clear  to  their  source,  and  each  year  sees  an  increased 
quantity  of  solid  matter  poured  into  the  Gila. 


a 


BEAVER    CREEK 


''The  Beaver  Canyon  at  its  mouth  is  a  comparatively  flat  valley 
about  100  feet  in  wicith.  The  flood  waters  have  covered  the  entire 
valley  with  a  deposit  of  sand  and  silt.  This  condition  exists  for  a 
mile  or  more  up  this  stream  where  its  character  changes  and  becomes 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  gorge.  The  tributaries  entering  this  gorge 
show  evidence  of  carrying  great  quantities  of  detritus,  mostly  volcanic 
rock.  Above  this  gorge  as  far  up  as  the  mouth  of  Indian  Creek 
there  has  been  very  heavy  erosion  in  the  canyon  proper.  WTiat  w^as 
formerly  a  great  silt  deposit  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  has 
been  almost  completely  wiped  out. 


<( 


INDIAN    CREEK 


'^  Indian  Creek  is  quite  a  flood  feeder  and  carries  considerable 
amounts  of  detritus  even  in  low  water.  The  canyon  is  alternatively 
narrow  and  broad  for  a  distance  of  3  miles  above  its  mouth,  when  it 
becomes  more  in  the  nature  of  a  valley.  Gullying  in  the  upper 
reaches  is  in  quite  an  advanced  stage  and  is  being  extended  during 
each  storm.  This  probably  accounts  for  the  bad  condition  of  this 
stream. 


(( 


CORDUROY    CANYON 


''  Corduroy  Canyon  is  not  a  bad  flood  feeder  of  the  Beaver  Canyon, 
but,  due  to  gullying,  its  flood  peaks  are  delivered  much  too  rapidly 
into  the  flats.  This  is  tending  to  continue  the  gullying  through  the 
flats  and  must  be  stopped  if  the  Beaver  remain  in  its  present  good 

state.'' 

I  might  say  in  passing  that  according  to  F.  W.  Hodge,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  Gila  River  derives  its  name  from  an  Indian 
settlement  probably  located  about  the  head  of  Corduroy  Canyon. 
There  the  ^^  Apaches  of  Xila"  lived,  as  stated  by  Fray  Alonzo  de 
Benavides,  in  a  memorial  of  New^  Mexico  addressed  to  King  Philip  IV 
of  Spain  in  1630.^^^ 


n 


SAPILLO    CREEK 


''  This  stream  has  an  area  of  contributing  watei*shed  of  173.7  square 
miles  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  worst  feeders  of  the  upper 
Gila  River,  with  a  unit  maximum  discharge  estimated  from  flood 
marks  of  200  cubic  feet  per  second  per  square  mile  of  area.  It  has 
its  heading  on  that  portion  of  the  Continental  Divide  known  as  Black 
Range  at  elevations  ranging  between  7,000  and  8,000  feet.  There  is 
an  average  rainfall  over  the  area  of  15  inches,  or  138,950  acre-feet. 

''This  stream  in  its  middle  reaches  winds  through  a  broad,  flat 
valley  in  which  there  used  to  be  considerable  farming.  Constant 
encroachments  of  the  stream  has  taken  some  and  threatens  to  take 
the  entire  area  that  might  be  adapted  to  this  pursuit.  The  principal 
tributaries  in  this  middle  reach  enter  through  gulhes  or  barrancas  in 
easily  erodible  material,  and  each  year  are  being  cut  deeper  with 
corresponding  shorter  periods  for  delivery  of  flood  waters. 

''  The  upper  reaches  are  all  badly  guUied  and  are  carrying  ever- 
increasing  amounts  of  detritus. 


<( 


DUCK    CREEK 


''This  stream  which  heads  in  the  MogoUon  Mountains  has  an 
extreme  length  of  25  K  ^^il^s  from  its  mouth  to  the  head  of  its  longest 
feeder,  Sacaton  Creek. 

''  The  area  of  the  watershed  is  289  square  miles,  which  receives  an 
annual  average  precipitation  of  15  inches,  or  231,200  acre-feet.  The 
valleys  feeding  this  stream  are  all  very  badly  eroded,  and  it  is  i^ipera- 
tive  that  this  condition  be  remedied  or  the  floods  at  the  mouth  will 
continue  to  increase  in  size. 


««  Benavides  Memorial,  by  Mrs.  Edward  E  Ayer,  42. 
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BEAR    CREEK 


*'Area  of  watershed  is  159.7  square  miles.  About  15  per  cent 
timbered.  Practically  denuded  of  sod  protection  and  badly  eroded. 
Evidence  of  terrific  floods  from  head  to  mouth.  Worst  flood  of 
record  occurred  September  5,  1897,  when  logs  in  great  numbers  were 
swept  down  into  the  Gila  from  the  headwaters,  many  being  stranded 
along  the  sides  of  the  valley  about  Gila  where  thej  still  remain. 
From  this  unauestionable  evidence  of  the  height  of  the  crest  the 
maximum  discharge  is  estimated  at  110,000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
giving  a  discharge  of  690  cubic  feet  per  second  per  square  mile,  which 
IS  the  highest  noted  in  any  part  of  the  Gila  watershed  for  any  drain- 
age area  comparable  in  size  and  easily  ranks  Bear  Creek  watershed 
as  the  worst. 


(( 


MANGAS    RIVER    VALLEY 


''  This  drainage,  consisting  of  a  flat  rolling  country,  has  an  area  of 
200  square  miles  and  a  maximum  unit  rate  of  discharge  as  deterniined 
by  flood  marks— -for  the  upper  164.6  square  miles  of  its  drainage 
basin — of  181  cubic  feet  per  second  per  square  mile.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  within  this  area  is  15  inches,  or  160,000  acre-feet. 

''This  stream  is  badly  eroded  in  practically  all  of  its  reaches  and 
for  that  reason  is  a  flashy  flood  stream  having  an  intermittent  normal 
flow. 


(( 


EAGLE    CREEK 


''Eagle  Creek  has  a  mountain  watershed  area  of  639  square  miles, 
with  a  forested  area  of  57  square  miles.  The  flood  marks  show  a 
crest  flow  at  some  period  in  the  past  of  36,000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
probably  in  the  January,  1916,  storm.  Eagle  Creek  rises  in  the  Blue 
Mountains  in  both  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  There  are  two  irri- 
gated areas  on  Eagle  Creek,  the  upper  one  from  the  Honeymoon 
ranger  station  down  Eagle  Creek  and  the  lower  one  scattered  in 
small  units  along  the  creek  in  its  lower  reaches. 

"  Many  years  ago  there  were  over  100  Indian  farmers  with  an 
appreciable  area  under  cultivation  on  Eagle  Creek,  but  the  flood 
waters  proved  so  disheartening  that  all  abandoned  their  holdings. 


a 


MINERAL    CREEK 


"This  Stream  with  its  principal  tributary,  Silver  Creek,  drains  the 
high  wooded  western  slopes  of  the  Mogollon  Mountain  between  Wil- 
low Peak  and  Bear  Wallow  Peak.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  entire 
watershed  has  a  covering  of  juniper,  pinon,  and  oak,  with  yellow 
pine,  fir,  spruce,  and  quaking  asp  on  the  high  mountain  slopes,  which 
in  most  places  have  a  heavy  undergrowth  and  are  covered  with 
malpais.  About  Mogollon  the  slopes  have  long  been  barren  of  trees, 
the  smaller  wood,  after  the  removal  of  the  saw  timber,  being  cut  and 
carried  down  the  mountain  side  on  burros.  The  denudation  of  the 
area  immediately  surrounding  the  town  and  the  cutting  of  innumer- 
able trails,  which  quickly  became  gullies,  has  resulted  in  a  number  of 
disastrous  floods  in  the  town,  from  which  places  farther  up  the  stream 
beyond  the  gullied  area  are  exempt. 
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KELLER    CANYON 


"Keller  Canyon  drains  an  open  country  extending  west  from  the 
San  Francisco  Kiver  to  and  including  the  Alma  Mesa.  The  entire 
area  of  65.1  sauare  miles,  excepting  about  10  per  cent  having  a  forest 
cover,  originally  supported  a  neavy  growth  of  white  gramma  grass, 
which  stood  about  30  inches  high.  Great  numbers  of  sheep  and 
goats  were  pastured  in  this  watershed  and  worked  destruction. 


ti 


TULAROSA    CREEK 


"For  a  distance  of  15  miles,  from  its  mouth  to  the  Tularosa  ranger 
station,  this  stream  is  confined  in  a  narrow  canyon  from  which  nearly 
all  the  bottom  lands  have  been  washed  by  the  floods  of  recent  years. 
From  the  Tularosa  ranger  station  to  a  point  a  mile  beyond  Aragon 
its  course  lies  through  a  cultivated  valley,  half  a  mile  wide,  having  a 
firm  clay  soil,  into  which  the  stream  is  cutting  deeper  every  year.  A 
mile  above  Aragon  it  is  again  confined  for  a  few  miles  in  a  canyon 
beyond  which  it  and  its  tributaries,  the  Canyon  del  Buey  and  the 
Canyon  del  los  Indies,  are  spread  out  over  a  flat,  sandy  region.  The 
Tularosa  is  the  muddiest  tributary  of  the  San  Francisco. 


It 


KARUTH    CREEK 


"  The  drainage  area  of  this  stream  is  29.4  square  miles  and  includes 
the  south  part  of  Spur  Lake  Basin,  the  whole  of  which  is  deeply  eroded, 
many  of  the  gullies  having  a  depth  of  20  feet  and  some  a  depth  of  40 
feet.  Before  the  destruction  of  the  original  sod  no  erosion  had  taken 
place  in  either  the  Spur  Lake  Basin  or  in  Center  Fire  Valley,  the 
entire  run-off  flowing  over  the  sod  or  in  very  small  grassy  channels. 

SAMUEL  W.    COZZENS 

Samuel  W.  Cozzens  gives  the  following  description  of  the  San  Simon 
Valley  as  he  saw  it  in  1859:  . 

"The  valley  of  the  San  Simon  is  about  twenty-five  miles  m  width, 
and  contains  much  fine  grazing  land,  as  well  as  some  good  agricul- 
tural districts.  It  is  covered  with  a  species  of  grass  called  grama, 
which  for  its  nutritious  qualities  is  rivalled  only  by  the  celebrated 
mesquit  grass  of  Texas.  In  the  region  where  it  grows  the  settler 
requires  no  grain  for  his  mules  or  horses,  as  they  are  able  to  endure 
quite  as  much  fatigue  when  feeding  upon  this  grass  as  upon  gram; 
and  the  stock-raiser  who  has  fed  his  cattle  upon  grama  during  the 
entire  winter,  finds  them  in  quite  as  good  condition  in  the  spring  as 
does  the  Eastern  farmer  his  stall-fed  animals.''  '^  .  ,  ,  .  n  • 
'  Now,  compare  the  statement  of  Mr.  Cozzens  with  the  following 
from  the  Olmstead  report  describing  modern  conditions  in  the  ban 
Simon  Valley : 


SAN    SIMON 


JiM 


''The  area  of  the  watershed  is  1,957  square  miles,  or  1,250  000 
acres,  a  veritable  empire  of  arable  land,  with  an  average  rainfall  of 
11.24  inches,  or  1,174,000  acre-feet,  and  21,300  acres  of  fine  moun- 
tain timber  in  the  upper  end  of  the  watershed.  


jM  The  Marvellous  Country»  224. 
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''  Most  of  this  light  precipitation  formerly  sank  directly  through 
the  valley  floor  and  furnished  the  artesian  well  supply  in  and  near 
the  station  of  San  Simon  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Ahout 
1883  there  was  an  unbroken  flat  or  meadow  over  100  miles  along 
from  Rodeo,  near  the  mouth  of  Jackwood  Canyon,  at  the  head  of  the 
valley,  to  Solomon ville,  but  at  that  time  certain  settlers  near  Solomon- 
ville  w^hose  lands  were  along  this  drainage  line  were  annoyed  at  find- 
ing occasionally  after  heavy  rains  that  sand  and  detritus  had  been 
washed  down  on  them  from  the  San  Simon.  They  accordingly 
excavated  a  small  channel,  about  4  feet  deep  and  20  feet  wide,  for  a 
short  distance  so  that  the  floods  could  be  discharged  in  concentrated 
flow  into  the  Gila.  They  also  built  funneling  levees  so  that  there 
would  be  no  question  of  the  water  reaching  this  artificial  trough. 

''It  worked,  and  to-day  there  is  a  chasm,  in  many  places  600  to 
800  feet  wide  and  from  10  feet  to  30  feet  deep,  for  60  miles,  as  the 
indirect  result  of  their  effective  work  to  protect  their  lands  from 
overflow. 

''The  mountain  area  along  the  western  rim  of  the  San  Simon 
watershed,  as  well  as  at  the  far  southern  end  of  the  valley,  has  a  con- 
siderable elevation  and  an  annual  rainfall  of  from  16  to  18  inches. 
This  precipitation  is  now  largely  was  ted, for  instead  of  spreading  out 
in  its  run-off  for  over  a  width  of  2,000  feet  or  more  and  moving  slowly 
down  the  floor  of  the  valley,  recharging  the  artesian  suoply  and  carry- 
ing moisture  and  blessing  within  the  scope  of  its  inntience,  it  now 
rushes  out  of  the  canyons  and  runs  rapidly  dov/n  its  deeply  eroded 
bed  into  the  Gila,  carrying  immense  Quantities  of  fine  silt  soil  along 
with  it.  In  less  intense  rainfalls  the  flow  sinks  in  the  sandy  bed  of 
this  gorge  and  fails  to  furnish  the  surface  moisture  to  the  upper 
slopes  of  the  valley  which  it  formerly  supplied.  " 

Mr.  Olmstead  also  says  of  the  Gila: 

''William  H.  Emory,  major  First  Cavalry  and  United  States 
Commissioner  on  Mexican  boundary  survey,  1857,  says,  in  speaking 
of  the  Colorado  River  at  Yuma: 

"  'Colorado  River  furnishes  two-thirds  of  water  (Gila  one-third) 
at  an  average  stage.  At  the  junction  the  quantity  discharged  per 
second  was  found  to  be  6,249  cubic  feet  and  velocity  of  3  feet  a  second. 
At  the  same  point  the  depth  of  channel  is  about  18  feet.  *  *  * 
The  Colorado,  as  its  name  implies,  is  of  reddish  color  and  carries 
down  immense  quantities  of  sand  and  mud.  *  *  *  The  Gila  is 
clearer  and  its  temperature  warmer,  but  somewhat  brackish  in 
taste,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  earthy  salts  held  in  solution.' 

''From  this  short  statement  from  an  Army  officer  accustomed  to 
accurate  observation  and  expression,  we  can  at  least  glean  that  the 
Gila  of  1856-57  did  run  clear  at  a  time  when  his  estimate  of  the 
normal  flow  was  one- third  of  that  of  the  Colorado. '^ 

These  two  sentences  taken  from  different  parts  of  his  report  briefly 
summarize  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Olmstead  reached: 

'^  Does  not  this  all  prove  conclusively  that  the  difference  is  not  due 
to  God's  rains  that  fall  on  both  the  wise  and  the  unwise,  but  to  the 
local  conditions  in  the  upper  watershed  that  originally  regulated, 
but  now  no  longer  regulate,  the  delivery  of  these  rain  waters  to  the 
lower   channel  ? 

*'  The  Gila  River  is  a  unit,  and  it  can  almost  be  considered  a  sen- 
tient thing  whose  characteristics  in  the  different  reaches  of  the  stream 
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act  and  react  upon  each  other  in  such  a  wa}'  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  maintain  good  conditions  at  any  one  point  if  most  everywhere 
else  the  conditions  are  steadily  growing  worse.''  ^^ 


SAN    CARLOS    DAM    WILL    HOLD    FLOODS 


A  great  masonry  dam  built  in  the  depths  of  the  Gila  Canyon  will 
be  just  as  effective  as  a  means  of  impounding  the  water,  regardless 
of  whether  the  floods  come  in  torrents  or  whether  the  flow  of  the 
stream  be  regulated  by  the  original  growth  of  vegetation  which  nature 
provided.  The  available  water  supply  finally  depends  upon  the 
average  rainfall  upon  the  catchment  area,  and  no  one  claims  that 
there  has  been  any  material  change  in  that  essential  factor.  The 
only  difference  is  that  instead  of  soaking  into  the  ground  to  main- 
tain the  springs,  the  rain  now  runs  off  the  hillsides  and  down  the 
washes  and  creeks  into  the  river.  But  the  San  Carlos  Dam  will  hold 
this  water  for  use  when  needed,  no  matter  how  or  when  it  comes. 

So  far  as  the  reservoir  is  concerned,  the  chief  evil  of  erosion  is  that 
the  deposit  of  silt  will  shorten  the  period  of  its  usefulness.  The  evil 
day  can  be  postponed,  however,  by  building  the  dam  high  enough 
to  create  extra  capacity  for  the  storage  of  silt.  The  Board  of  Army 
Engineers,  consisting  of  Col.  W.  C.  Langfitt,  Col.  C.  H.  McKinstry, 
and  Maj.  Harry  Burgess,  say  that  a  dam  200  feet  high  will  have  a 
life  of  132  vears,  based  upon  careful  calculations  of  the  volume  of  silt 
carried  by^^the  Gila.  Let  us  hope  that  long  before  that  time  arrives 
the  grazing  of  livestock  on  the  watershed  wall  be  so  well  regulated 
as  to  restore  normal  conditions.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  entirelv 
feasible  by  proper  grazing  methods,  whereby  the  range  forage  will 
be  cropped  on  the  basis  of  a  sustained  annual  yield,  combined  with 
reservoirs  and  check  dams  on  the  tributaries,  to  again  make  the  Gila 
above  San  Carlos  a  clear  flowing  stream  such  as  it  was  before  the 
white  people  came  to  that  region. 


DREDGING 


But  suppose  nothing  of  the  kind  is  done,  and  that  is  hard  to  believe, 
yet  the  reservoir  can  be  kept  to  capacity  by  dredging  if  no  better 
way  is  found  in  the  meantime.  On  this  point  the  Board  of  Army 
Engineers  detailed  to  report  on  the  San  Carlos  project  says: 

'^While  the  observations  and  studies  of  the  board  indicate  that  the 
quantity  of  silt  carried  by  the  Gila  River  is  considerably  less  than 
was  formerly  thought,  it  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  great  to  necessi- 
tate, sooner  or  later,  some  desilting  method  in  order  to  retain  sufficient 
water-storage  capacity  in  the  San  Carlos  Reservoir.     ,..,,, 

''The  board  believes  that  the  most  promising  method,  indeed  the 
only  practicable  method,  is  dredging.  .  ,     ,  .  i 

'^G^reful  consideration  of  the  actual  cost  of  dredging  under  many 
different  conditions  leads  the  board  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cost  of 
removing  the  material  from  the  San  Carlos  Reservoir  will  be  approxi- 
mately 3  cents  per  cubic  yard  or  including  interest  and  depreciation 
about  5  cents.  Not  all  of  the  7,260,000  cubic  yards  carried  into  the 
reservoir  on  the  average  per  year  will  have  to  be  removed,  and  it  is 
believed  that  only  about  6,000,000  will  have  to  be  dredged.     The 

w  Senate  Doc.  436,  Both  Cong.,  3d  sess. 
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cost  of  dredging  at  5  cents  per  cubic  yard  will  therefore  be  $300,000 
per  year,  or  on  the  basis  of  90,000  acres  irrigated  S3.33  per  acre  per 

.  "The  average  quantity  of  silt  brought  into  the  reservoir  each  vear 
IS  estimated  to  be  about  4,500  acre-feet,  and  it  has  been  assumed  that 
one-sixth  of  this  will  be  carried  through  the  reservoir,  and  that  the 
remaining  3,750  acre-feet,  or  about  6,000,000  cubic  yards,  will  lodee 
m  the  reservoir,  gradually  decreasing  its  capacity.  If  the  reservoir 
18  to  endure  indefinitely,  desilting  must  sooner  or  later  be  resorted  to. 

«Kn?.f  ^•J'^f  ^^^  *^  P''^^^''*^  PT^^^  ^^«  c*^st  o^  desilting  would  be 
about  $3.33  per  acre  per  year.  The  question,  then,  is :  What  capacity 
m  addition  to  the  500,000  acre-feet  allowed  for  water  storage  s^houlS 
be  provided  for  the  impounding  of  silt? 

T 
/ 

KVADINQ    THE    SILT    PROBLEM 

,m'fn^r''r^  conditions  at  the  site  are  such  that  a  dam  of  any  height 
ff  fi?  5f  ""'^  permitted  by  the  strength  of  masonry  is  feasible.  It 
canarUwn\^[r^-ff^^^  ^"^  ''''',^*^  ^  reservoir  of  sufficient  excess 
J?^r.^  S  f  ^'^^  ^""'^  several  generations.  Thus  a  dam  200  feet 
dWi^  inn  nnn  *"  ^^f  ^T  ""^  ^^^'^^6  acre-feet  capacity,  which, 
allowine  500,000  acre-feet  for  water  storage,  would  bold  the  silt 
accumulations  of  132  years.  The  corresponding  figures  for  a  dam 
220  feet  high  are  1335,926  acre-feet  and  223  ylars 

nroip^t  W  K  M  '/'^  ?l  ^«^'ltmg  may  not  begin  until  after  the 

project  has  been  paid  for,  the  smallest  reservoir  that  should  be  con- 
sidered IS  one  ^^lch,  in  addition  to  500,000  acre-feet  for  water 
storage,  would  affcn-d  room  for  20  years'  silt  accumulations    Tuch 

L,T>  J"""  J^  y'^l'-     ^'^^  *^«  ^£h^r  dam  defilting  by  IredgTni 

^"Ji^^/i^^P^'"'  ^^*"'«  ^«°g*h  «f  haul  would  be  less.        '''^^''^'"S 

Ihe  difference  between  the  first  cost  of  a  dam  168  feet  high  to 

atfeT"?  ''°'  ^^^  J'"^  ^^S^.*^  ^Pi"^^y  ^»  h«  ^bout  $210,000,  o? 
dam  iSn  fi?'i^-T!'  ^''''•n  P^'^'^'i*  of  90,000  acres.  In  the  case  of  a 
dam  190  feet  high  to  so  ill  way,  the  difference,  including  an  increase 
m  flowage  damage,  wouTd  be  perhaps  $800,000,  or  about  $9  per  ac?e 

bv  rlkf^t  ?ft'^*'""\?^T  *^**  increasing  the  reservoir  capacity 
oJ  M     ?F  ^^^^^"^  '%  the  cheapest  and  easiest  way  of  handling  or 
as  Mr.  Davis  has  aptly  said,  of^evading  the  silt  problem."         ^'      ' 
Ihe  conclusions  of  the  Board  of  Engineer  Officers  of  the  Army  in 
Its  report  of  February  14,  1914  are  as  follows :  ^ 

Ihe  irrigation  facilities  provided  under  this  project  will  excel 

S  "r-^^I^""  ""j^^"^  V  the  Indians,  and  to^th^at  eSent  the 
project  might  seem  a  gratuity  to  the  Indians.  But  in  dealing  with 
this  question  It  is  not  more  important  to  right  the  wrong  of  the  past 
than  to  provide  for  the  future  advancement  of  this  tribl     The?e  is 

iTngitnd^Si  pLt;t:tio^„^^^^^^^^^^  ^"^  P-"^^'^-^  -1"^-  o^^h: 

•'irouseDoc.791,63dCong,2dsess.,pp.  131-132,  107-108,  110-113.  ""  ~  " 
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OTHER  STORAGE  RESERVOIRS 


In  addition  to  the  San  Carlos  Dam  there  is  need  for  the  storage  of 
water  higher  up  the  Gila  or  on  the  San  Francisco  to  provide  a  season- 
able irrigation  supply  for  the  lands  in  Graham  County.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  a  series  of  accurate  stream  measurements  will  show 
that  there  is  an  ample  water  supply  in  the  Gila  and  its  tributaries, 
if  properly  conserved  by  reservoirs,  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
entire  maximum  area  of  50,000  acres  which  might  possibly  be  brought 
under  cultivation  above  San  Carlos. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  upon  every  stream  where  irrigation  is 
practiced  that  drainage  must  follow  the  continued  application  of 
water  to  the  land.  The  records  kept  on  the  Salt  River  reclamation 
project  show  that  a  minimum  of  25  per  cent  of  return  flow  may  be 
expected  and  consequently  the  actual  consumptive  use  of  water  is 
much  less  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  ultimate  effect  of 
irrigation  in  Graham  and  Greenlee  Counties  will  therefore  be  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  the  stream  and  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  sih 
which  would  otherwise  be  deposited  in  the  San  Carlos  Keservoir. 


SOIL  SURVEY  OF  1917 

No  irrigation  project  should  be  undertaken  without  a  careful 
survey  of  the  soil  to  determine  its  suitability  for  agriculture.  At  my 
request  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  made 
such  a  survey  in  1917,  the  results  of  which  were  pubhshed  in  a  bulletin 
and  accompanying  maps  issued  in  1920.  The  field  work  was  done 
by  E.  C.  Eckman,  Mark  Baldwin,  and  E.  J.  Carpenter.  The  fol- 
lowing is  extracted  from  their  report  entitled  ^'Soil  Survey  of  the 
Middle  Gila  Valley  Area,  Arizona'  : 

^'DESCRIPTION    OF   THE    AREA 

''  The  Middle  Gila  Valley  area  is  situated  in  the  south-central  part 
of  Arizona,  mainly  in  Pinal  County,  only  2  square  miles  being  in 
Maricopa   County.     This  part  of  the  State  is  recognized  physio- 

f graphically  as  the  Desert  region,  in  contrast  to  the  much  higher 
ying  Plateau  region  of  sedimentary  rocks  occupying  the  northern 
and  northeastern  parts  of  the  State.  As  the  title  implies,  the  sur- 
vey includes  the  middle  valley  of  the  Gila  River,  which  presents  a 
contrast  to  both  the  upper  valley,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
and  the  lower  desert  valley  above  the  confluence  of  the  Gila  River 
with  the  Colorado. 

^'The  area  surveyed  is  irregular  in  outhne,  and  roughly  Y-shaped. 
Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  River  Canyon,  about  5  miles 
northeast  of  Florence,  it  spreads  out  westw^ard  and  southwestward 
as  a  fan-shaped  area,  which  is  soon  divided  into  two  arms  by  the 
Sacaton  Mountains,  which  it  practically  surrounds  on  the  north,  east, 
and  south.  The  northern  arm,  lying  between  the  Sacaton  Mountains 
on  the  south  and  the  Santan  Mountains  on  the  northeast,  extends 
westward  to  Pima  Butte.  It  includes  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the 
Gila  River,  with  parts  of  the  adjacent  higher  lying  plains.  The 
southern  arm  is  confined  to  a  tier  of  townships  extending  westward 
from  Picocho  Reservoir  in  townships  5  and  6  south  to  the  middle  of 
range  5  east.  Small  parts  of  the  adjoining  townships  to  the  south 
are  also  included.  The  area  includes  the  Sacaton,  Casa  Blanca, 
Agency,  and  Blackwater  units,  and  parts  of  the  Casa  Grande  and 
Florence  units,  of  the  Gila  River  irrigation  project  of  the  Oflace  of 
Indian  Affairs.  The  Casa  Grande  National  Monument  and  part  of 
the  Gila  River  Indian  Reservation  also  are  within  the  survey.  The 
total  extent  of  the  area  is  352  square  miles,  or  225,280  acres. 

''  The  area  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  river  bottoms  or  smooth, 
nearly  level  plains,  the  adjoining  naountains  having  been  practically 
excluded,  except  for  several  small  hills  or  buttes. 

''Elevations  within  the  area  range  from  about  1,150  to  1,525  feet 
above  sea  level.  Casa  Grande  has  an  elevation  of  1,396  feet;  Casa 
Grande  Ruins  (Casa  Grande  National  Monument),  1,422  feet; 
Florence,  1,493  feet;  and  Sacaton,  1,280  feet. 
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"  The  Gila  River,  which  crosses  the  area  from  east  to  west,  is  the 
second  largest  stream  in  Arizona.  The  lands  lying  along  this  stream 
are  directly  drained  by  it,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  area  is  drained 
directly  by  McClellan  Wash,  which  reaches  the  Gila  River  within  the 
area.  Santa  Cruz  Wash  carries  the  drainage  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  area,  around  Casa  Grande,  and  enters  the  Gila  River  a  short 
distance  west  of  the  area.  The  McClellan  and  Santa  Cruz  Washes 
are  not  everywhere  well  defined,  and  they  are  inadequate  to  drain  a 
number  of  large  flat  areas.  The  Gila  River  has  a  channel  varying  in 
width  from  less  than  one-fourth  mile  to  a  mile  or  more.  The  banks 
of  this  stream  are  generally  poorly  defined  and  unstable.  Shifting  of 
the  channels  and  cutting  of  the  banks  take  place  at  each  overflow,  and 
the  process  is  increasingly  destructive  as  the  stream  bottoms  are 
used  more  extensively  for  agriculture.  The  stream  has  an  average 
gradient  of  about  10  feet  per  mile  through  the  area. 

''In  1910  the  population  of  Pinal  County  was  9,045— an  increase 
of  16  per  cent  over  that  reported  in  1900.  While  the  area  surveyed 
covers  only  about  350  square  miles  in  Pinal  County,  whose  total 
extent  is  5,380  square  miles,  it  includes  by  far  the  most  thickly  settled 
part  of  the  county.  The  number  of  Indians  in  1910  on  that  part  of 
the  Gila  River  Indian  Reservation  in  Pinal  County  was  2,970,  or 
about  one-third  the  total  population  of  the  county.  About  64  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  is  white. 

"Three  railroad  hnes  touch  the  area,  but  none  traverse  it  for  any 
distance.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  cuts  across  the  extreme 
southwestern  part,  passing  through  Casa  Grande.  The  Arizona 
Eastern  Railroad  crosses  the  extreme  western  portion.  Florence  has 
access  to  a  branch  of  the  latter  railroad,  which  follows  the  north  bank 
of  the  Gila  River  in  this  part  of  the  area. 
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CLIMATE 


''The  climate  in  this  region  is  characterized  by  a  long,  warm 
growing  season;  a  shorter  cooler  season,  during  which  frosts  occur; 
and  a  scanty  supply  of  rain,  insuflftcient  to  insure  crops  without 
irrigation.  Two  so-called  wet  seasons  occur,  one  in  the  spring  and 
one  in  late  summer.  Except  for  the  hot  summer  months  the  climate 
may  be  said  to  be  exceptionally  pleasant  and  favorable  for  the 
production  of  crops. 

''The  weather  records  kept  at  various  places  in  and  near  the  area 
are  incomplete.  In  some  instances  statistics  are  available  for  only 
a  short  period  of  years,  although  Casa  Grande  and  Maricopa  have 
kept  partial  records  since  1876.  The  data  nevertheless  indicate  in 
a  general  way  the  conditions  of  temperature  and  rainfall.  Phoenix 
is  representative  of  a  large  region  of  which  the  area  surveyed  is  a 
part.  The  mean  annual  precipitation  at  Phoenix  for  8  years,  from 
1896  to  1903,  inclusive,  was  6.8  inches.  The  average  number  of  days 
with  a  precipitation  of  0.01  inch  or  more  was  34  per  year.  The  pre- 
cipitation for  the  driest  year  was  3.7  inches  and  for  the  wettest  year 
12.8  inches.  At  Maricopa,  about  5  miles  southwest  of  the  area,  on 
the  open  desert  or  plain,  the  mean  annual  precipitation  for  a  period 
of  years  extending  from  1876  to  1907,  except  1878  and  1879,  was 
6.06  inches.  The  amount  for  the  driest  year  recorded  (1900)  was 
2.09  inches,  and  for  the  wettest  year  (1905),  13.51  inches. 
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"The  growing  season  for  the  more  hardy  crops  extends  throughout 
the  year,  but  frosts  occur  during  December,  January,  and  February. 
The  average  date  of  the  last  liUing  frost  in  the  spring  is  about 
^u  1  7\^^nv  ^^^}  ^^  ^^^  earliest  in  the  fall  is  about  November  27. 
Ihe  latest  killing  frost  recorded  in  the  spring  at  the  Maricopa  sta- 
tion occurred  Apnl  4,  while  the  earUest  in  the  fall  was  recorded  by 
the  same  station  on  October  22. 
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AGRICULTURE 


.V  "^f^i^j^  ^n  ^^^r  ^^^  reached  a  very  higli  state  of  development  in 
the  Middle  Gila  Valley  area,  although  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  irrigation  farming  was  carried  on  by  the  prehistoric  races  and 
Indians  lor  centuries  preceding  settlement  by  the  whites.  The  lack 
of  game  and  wild  food  plants  on  the  arid  plains  and  treeless  moun- 
tains lorced  the  early  peoples  to  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture, 
and  the  river  bottoms  and  adjoining  higher  lands  that  could  easily 
be  jrrigated  from  the  Gila  River  were  made  to  produce. 

'Before  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

sixteenth  century,  American  Indians  were  irrigating  land  and  pro- 

.ducing  food  crops.     These  Indians  were  not  concerned  mainly  with 

warfare,  but  they  were  continually  called  upon  to  protect  their  stores 

of  ^^ram  and  their  families  from  other  tribes. 

'  The  farming  of  desert  land  lying  outside  the  river  bottoms  was 
not  looked  upon  with  much  favor  by  the  white  settlers,  and  Uttle 
of  the  desert  slopes  is  cultivated  to-day.  Extremely  long  droughts 
and  low  average  rainfall  have  forced  settlers  to  abandon  some  areas 
formerly  cultivated. 

''Farming  as  carried  on  by  the  settlers  and  squatters  on  the  desert, 
until  a  more  stable  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  is  obtained,  can 
hardly  be  considered  profitable.  The  canal  which  supplies  some  of 
these  farmers  carries  water  only  part  of  the  season,  or  may  even  be 
dry,  depending  upon  the  rainfall.  Others  irrigate  from  wells,  which 
seem  to  furnish  a  considerable  supply  of  water  in  wet  years,  but  can 
hardly  be  depended  upon  in  dry  seasons.  The  expense  of  application 
is  also  too  great  for  profitable  irrigation.  A  comprehensive  storage 
and  irrigation  system  is  necessary  before  the  barren  desert  plains  will 
be  turned  into  permanently  producing  fields. 
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SOILS 


"  The  soils  of  the  Middle  Gila  Valley  area  are  derived  from  a  variety 
•of  rocks,  all  the  soils  except  those  identified  with  the  several  small 
buttes  and  parts  of  the  adjacent  mountains  having  been  transported 
and  laid  down  by  water. 

"  The  soils  may  be  classed  in  three  main  groups — namely,  residual 
soils,  or  those  derived  in  place  through  the  weathering  and  distin- 
tegration  of  consolidated  rocks;  old  valley-filling  or  desert  soils, 
which  are  derived  from  the  weathering  and  other  modification  of 
old  unconsolidated,  water-laid  material;  and  recent  alluvial  or 
stream  bottom  soils,  consisting  of  comparatively  recent  alluvial  prod- 
ucts which  have  undergone  no  important  changes  by  weathering  or 
internal    modification    subsequent    to    deposition.     Another    main 
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group — namely,  wind-laid  soils — is  represented,  but  is  not  of  suffi- 
cient extent  in  this  survey  to  warrant  separate  grouping,  and  it  is 
included  with  the  old  valley-filling  soils. 

'^  Residual  soils, — The  residual  soils  in  the  Middle  Gila  Valley  area 
are  of  little  importance.  They  are  represented  only  by  rou^h,  stony 
land  and  are  confined  to  the  small  rocky  buttes  and  mountain  slopes. 

^^Old  valley-filling  soils, — The  soils  of  the  old  valley-filling  province 
occupy  about  75  per  cent  of  the  area.  They  are  derived  from  weath- 
ered and  otherwise  modified,  relatively  old,  water  laid,  unconsoli- 
dated deposits,  which  originally  had  their  source  in  a  variety  of 
formations  in  which  granites  and  related  rocks  seem  to  have  pre- 
dominated. The  color  of  the  surface  soils  ranges  from  brown  to  red- 
dish brown  or  red.  Oxidation  is  well  advanced  and  the  soils  are 
characteristically  low  in  organic  matter.  An  abundant  supply  of 
lime  is  present.  Heavier,  more  compact  subsoils  occur  in  places, 
and  frequently  a  greatly  compacted,  or  in  some  cases  cemented, 
layer  lies  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  These  soils  cover  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  area  except  the  valley  of  the  Gila  Kiver. 
The  surface  is  smooth  and  comparatively  flat  or  gently  sloping. 
The  soils  have  a  moderate  elevation,  and  in  places  are  eroded.  Drain- 
age is  good  over  most  of  this  area. 

^^  Recent  alluvial  soils, — The  recent  alluvial  soils  of  this  area,  while 
not  the  most  extensive,  are  the  most  important  agriculturally.  They 
have  been  made  to  prodifce  crops  since  prehistoric  times.  They  are 
confined  to  the  Gila  River  bottoms  and  consist  of  recent  sedimentary 
materials  laid  down  by  this  stream.  As  distinguished  from  the  old 
valley-filling  soils,  they  are  naturally  friable  and  lack  a  compacted 
and  cemented  or  altered  subsoil.  They  are  much  higher  in  organic 
matter  than  the  old  valley-filling  types.  The  soil  profile  represents 
the  various  coarser  or  finer  strata  laid  down  by  the  stream  under 
different  conditions  of  velocity,  volume,  and  load  of  suspended  ma- 
terial. 
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IRRIGATION 


"...  .  • 

'^  Irrigation  is  necessary  in  the  Middle  Gila  Valley  area  because  of 
the  low  rainfall  and  the  long  dry  seasons.  The  Indians  practiced 
irrigation  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  using  a  rude  system 
of  canals  to  take  water  from  the  river  and  distribute  it  over  the  river 
bottoms  and  near-by  desert  slopes.  The  1910  census  reports  a  total 
of  89,400  acres  in  Pmal  County  embraced  in  irrigation  projects,  but 
only  25,431  acres  actually  irrigated,  of  which  13,831  acres  were  sup- 
plied with  water  by  partnership  and  individual  enterprises,  3,500 
acres  by  cooperative  enterprises,  and  8,000  acres  under  the  Indian 
Reservation  project.  The  irrigated  acreage  for  Pinal  County  is 
practically  all  within  the  limits  of  the  present  survey.  Nearly  all 
the  water  for  irrigation  is  drawn  from  the  Gila  River  by  gravity 
canals.  In  1917,  9,000  acres  were  under  irrigation  on  the  units  of 
the  Indian  Reservation  within  the  present  survey. 

'^The  Gila  River  is  a  broad  stream,  with  poorly  defined  banks 
throughout  most  of  its  course.  During  the  rainy  season  great 
volumes  of  water  fill  the  channel  and  overflow  the  banks,  but  during 
the  dry  season  its  sandy  bed  is  bare.  In  the  absence  of  a  storage 
supply,  irrigation  from  the  river  is  impossible  during  parts  of  the 
year. 


(t  n^^ 


Ihe  water  of  the  Gila  River  is  of  good  quality  for  irrigation,  the 
flood  waters  containm^  only  small  amounts  of  soluble  salts.  A 
sample  of  such  water  taken  at  Florence  contained  68  parts  of  soluble 
salts  per  100,000,  but  during  normal  flow  the  water  is  slightlv  hio^her 
m  salts.  The  river  water  is  very  high  in  silt,  and  the  flood  waters 
carry  m  addition  much  organic  matter  washed  from  mountain  slopes 
by  the  torrential  rains.  These  sediments  are  deposited  on  the  soils 
by  irrigation  and  overflow  waters,  and  while  some  inconvenience  is 
caused  by  the  rapid  and  frequent  silting  up  of  canals,  much  benefit 
results  from  such  deposits,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  desert  soils  of 
nght  texture  and  low  orgamc  content.  The  continued  use  of  the 
silty  irrigation  water  even  improves  the  texture  of  the  lighter  soils. 
^  The  amount  of  water  necessary  to  mature  crops  in  this  region 
depends  largely  on  the  situation  of  the  land,  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  the  crop  grown.  Areas  in  the  river  bottoms  require  less  water 
than  those  in  the  desert,  and  the  heavier  textured  soils  produce  good 
yields  with  less  water  than  the  types  of  more  open  structure.  *  *  * 
Storage  of  the  waters  of  the  Gila  River  is  necessary  to  the  per- 
manent development  of  the  desert  lands.'' 


THE  COST  OF  THE  APACHE  INDIAN  WABS 

Maj.  Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck,  commanding  the  military  division  of  the 
Pacific,  in  his  report  to  the  War  Department  in  1867,  spoke  as  follows: 

**The  Apaches  and  cognate  tribes  of  Arizona  are  the  natural  and 
hereditary  enemies  of  the  whites,  of  whatsoever  nation  or  character. 
They  have  successfully  expelled  from  that  Territory  the  Aztecs, 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  Mexicans,  and  they  will  yield  to  our  people 
only  when  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  rifle  and  the  revolver.  They 
prooably  resemble  the  African  Bedouins  more  than  any  other  people, 
and  murder  and  robbery  constitute  almost  their  sole  occupation. 
These  Indians  do  no  fight  in  masses,  like  most  of  the  tribes  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  move  stealthily  in  small  bands  over  the 
greater  portion  of  Arizona  and  the  northern  parts  of  Sonora  and 
Chihuahua,  waylaying  and  murdering  travelers  on  the  roads,  and 
plundering  and.  clestroying  unprotected  agricultural  and  mining 
settlements/'^* 

THE    NUMBER   OF  TROOPS   IN   ARIZONA 


As  the  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  expense  incurred  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  various  campaigns  against  the  Apache  Indians 
I  obtained  the  following  figures  from  The  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army:  , 

Statement  showing  number  of  troops  of  the  Regular  Army  stationed  within  the 
present  limits  of  Arizona  at  end  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December, 
for  the  years  1858  to  June,  1886,  inclusive^  with  period  from  June  SO,  1861 ,  to 
July  1,  1865,  omitted. 


1868— June 

September. 

December.. 
1869— March 

June 

September. 

December. 
1860— March 

June 

September. 

December.. 
1861--March 

June 

1866— May 

September. 

December. 
1867— March 

June 

September. 

December. 


Infantry 


Officers 


12 
12 
17 
19 
18 
13 
13 
27 
20 
18 
46 
53 
38 
46 
51 
60 
56 


En- 
listed 


290 
282 
215 
185 
168 
103 
186 
348 
412 
418 
^17 
888 
694 
889 
1,170 
1,777 
1,873 


"  Congressional  Globe,  vol.  43,  616. 


Cavalry  and 
Dragoon 


Officers 


7 

8 

9 

4 

3 

3 

3 

9 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

9 

13 

14 

22 

22 

23 

28 


En- 
listed 


115 
107 
172 
104 
101 
92 
87 
143 
132 
140 
144 
141 
136 
127 
258 
266 
421 
543 
812 
502 


Artillery 


Officers 


13 
13 
13 
9 
10 


4 

4 


En- 
listed 


242 
214 
190 
216 
222 
16 


Stafl 


Officers 


56 
60 
76 


42 


2 
3 
2 
5 
3 
3 
3 
5 
4 
2 
4 
4 
3 
4 
14 
4 
6 
7 
8 
8 


En- 
Isited 


Indian 
scouts 


8 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 

18 
4 
7 
3 
« 
6 
6 


S3 


20 
20 


70 


84 
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Statement  showing  number  of  troops  of  the  Regular  Army  .stationed  vMhir  the 
present  limits  of  Arizona  at  end  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December, 
for  the  years  1858  to  June,  1886,  inclusive,  with  period  from  June  SO,  1861,  to 
July  If  1865,  omiWec/— Continued. 


<^SAV^' 


Infantry 


A^ 


OffK'CiS     ^[^ll\^ 


Cavalry  and 
Dragoon 


.<     « A  k  ' 


trrf 


'•r^ 


186S— March. -^ --w... 

June . -- 

September .. 

December .----. 

1809— March 

June. i 

September.--- 

December- 

1870— March — . 

June 

September..-. 

December 

1871— March 

Jime - 

September 

December-.-. 

1872— March 

June 

September >  ^ ;  -  - 

December 

1873— M  arch 

June 

September- 

December. --. 

1874— March 

June 

September. 

December. 

1875— March 

June -  — 

September 

December 

187G— March 

June — 

September 

December . — 

J877— March - 

June * 

September ._- 

December 

1878— March 

June- 

September 

December 

187t^— March 

June 

September 

December 

1880~March - 

June 

September 

December 

1881— March 

June - 

September 

December 

1882— March 

June 

September 

Dec-ember -. 

1883— March 

June 

September 

December 

1884— March 

June 

September — 

December.. - 

1885— March 

June..- 

September 

December 

188()— March 

June 


01 

58 

56 

68 

68 

53 

45 

42 

44 

48 

49 

44 

32 

24 

35 

38 

49 

42 

42 

41 

40 

37 

38 

40 

42 

44 

49 

44 

42 

39 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

45 

45 

42 

45 

35 

37 

27 

20 

41 

41 

38 

37 

37 

37 

37 

39 

39 

36 

36 

36 

36 

33 

35 

24 

29 

31 

29 

32 

31 

29 

29 

31 

32 

32 

32 

31 

31 

50 

60 


Officers 


1,693 
1,560 
974 
1,551 
1,296 
1,702 
1,854 
1,  365 
1,249 
896 
593 
596 
848 
724 
629 
603 
732 
644 
618 
()07 
719 
671 
546 
748 
721 
688 
682 
608 
592 
553 
559 
572 
579 
596 
580 
585 
554 
443 
442 
3o9  j 
380  I 
263  I 
232  I 
451 
498 
488 
441 
456 
504 
580 
530 
596 
450 
476 
444 
395 
446 
468 
424 
398 
428 
417 
390 
436 
440 
428 
421 
430 
413 
400 
433 
332 
622 
651 


En- 
listed 


29 
27 
29 

28 

25 

53 

49 

46 

38 

44 

48 

49 

46 

42 

55 

43 

57  I 

56 

56  I 

57  I 

56  ; 

41  ' 
44  ' 
45 
49  ! 
46  ' 
46  , 
44 
19 

25 : 

43 
43 

42 
43  I 
41  1 
41   ' 

43  ' 

42 

42 

43 

43^ 

48 

43 

42 

43 

42 

42 

41 

43 

41 

42 

41 

42 

42 

41 

41 

83 

80 

82 

80 

83 

81 

80 

76 

80 

77 

76 

81 

84 

86 

89 

86 


Artillery 


StiitT 


Officers'  j|^[^  '  omo^'rs 


521 
570 
597 
625 
488 
1,022 
826 
1, 058 
1,080 
1,144 
1,142 
1,402 
1,066 
1,121 
1,277 
804 
1,177 
1,089 
1,170 
1,271 
1,246 
900 
857 
900 
885 
880 
816 
756 
417 
292 
342 
826 
784 
732 
716 
743 
7H5 
702 
671 
643 
758 
728 
706 
772 
736 
682 
805 
763 
734 
784 
742 
533 
703 
510 
662 
640 
617 
648 
1,168 
1,248 
1,201 
1,221 
1,323 
1,430 
1,487 
1,260 
1,368 
1,365 
1,312 
1,372 
1,398 
1,426 
1,491 
1,476 


En 
Isitc 


.'  Indian 
scouts 


d 


12 

11 
11 
10 

hH 
11 

9 

t 

11 

10 

13 

10 

5 

8 

10 
8 
8 

11 

H 

12 

11 

13 

13 

12 

13 

12 

13 

12 

13 

18 

18 

19 

20 

19 

22 

22 

22 

20 

21 

19 

19 

19 

20 

18 

17 

17 

18 

18 

17 

16 

15 

19 

18 

20 

18 

16 

19 

21 

19 

19 

20 

20 

19 

21 

24 

23 

23 

23 

26 

24 

26 

27 

23 


6 

16  ' 
8  I 

11  I 

12 

10  I 
8 

16  I 
19  , 
10  i 

9 

9 
20 
20 
21 
22 

26  : 

27  ' 
26 
30 
31 
29 
M) 

32 

25 

26 

29 

26 

33 

33 

33 

32 

:?0 

28 

27 

30 

32 

32 

34 

33 

39 

39 

37 

37 

38 

38 

38 

38 

38 

36 

34 

36 

36 

35 

34 

33 

37 

37 

37 

34 

39 

37 

37 

38 

37 

41 

46 

46 

48 

46 

32 


70 
70 
60 
16 


80 
85 
85 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 

120 

120 

120 

120 

100 

158 

118 

100 
99 

100 

100 
76 
80 
100 
100 
100 
80 
100 
100 
100 
107 
128 
126 
125 
98 
144 
156 
80 
158 
144 
154 
169 
147 
136 
142 
272 
267 
261 
448 
263 
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I  then  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Quartermaster  General: 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  /,  1924, 
Maj.  Gen.  W.  H.  Hart, 

Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

My  Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  conversation  over  the  telephone, 
I  shall  be  greatly  obhged  if  you  will  cause  an  investigation  to  be  made 
to  determine  the  approximate  cost  of  the  military  operations  which 
were  necessary  in  order  to  subdue  the  Apache  Indians  in  Arizona. 

The  period  when  the  Apaches  w^ere  a  serious  menace  to  Americans 
in  Arizona  was  from  July  1,  1858,  to  June  30,  1886.  The  Civil  War 
period,  from  June  30,  1861,  to  July  1,  1865,  should  be  omitted, 
because  the  California  Volunteers  ancl  other  troops  stationed  in  Ari- 
zona w^ere  not  there  primarily  on  account  of  the  Indians,  although 
the  Apaches  were  on  the  warpath  during  all  of  that  time. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  statement  that  I  have  received  from  The  Adju- 
tant General  showing  the  number  of  tr()()ps  that  were  stationed  in 
Arizona  during  the  periods  referred  to.  i  recently  saw  a  reference 
to  the  annual  report  of  Gen.  E.  O.  C.  Ord  for  1869,  in  which  he,  in 
substance,  stated  that  he  had  2,200  men  under  him  in  Arizona  at 
an  annual  cost  to  the  Government  of  $3,000,000. 

In  his  memoirs  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  says: 
•  ''After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  1886  the  expenses  of  the 
Department  of  Arizona  were  reduced  at  the  rate  of  over  a  million 
dollars  per  annum.  The  troops  belonging  to  the  Department  of 
Texas  and  California  were  returned  to  their  respective  stations,  and 
over  400  enlisted  scouts  were  discharged.'' 

Any  information  that  you  can  furnish  me  relative  to  this  matter 
'  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Carl  Hayden,  M.  C, 

Arizona, 

The  reply  of  the  Quartermaster  General  is  as  follows: 

Washington,    D.   C,  April  9,  1924. 

Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hayden:  Referring  to  our  telephone  conversations 
and  your  letter  of  the  hrst  instant  regarding  the  approximate  cost 
of  the  military  operations  which  were  necessary  to  subdue  the  Aoache 
Indians  in  Arizona,  you  are  advised  that  an  exhaustive  search  has 
been  made  of  available  records  in  an  attempt  to  find  the  information 
desired.  This  search  has  not  resulted  in  developing  any  specihc  or 
concrete  figures  such  as  you  desire;  however,  sufficient  data  has  been 
found  upon  which  to  make  an  estimate.  This  estimate  is  based  on 
the  personnel  reported  by  The  Adjutant  General  as  stationed  in 
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Arizona,  the  average  number  in  each  year  being  used  as  a  basis,  and 
is  as  follows: 


1875 $1,376,940.74 

1876 1,742,864.41 

1877                 1,569,356.53 

1878l"Il 1,441,460.15 

1879                 -  1,603,835.66 

188oM; ----  1,646,100.40 

1881..- 1,457,021.30 

1882 1,806,  149.  2& 

1883 2,240,031.22 

1884                 2,354,590.91 

1885". ---  2,434,671.47 

1886  (6  months) -  1,  488,  163.  74 


1858 $413,749.56 

1859             536,094.86 

1860'.I 413,749.56 

1861  (6  months) 323,  658.  93 

1866 1,294,635.72 

1867                  2,356,815.37 

1868"" 2,405,753.49 

1869 -  2,800,595.14 

1870           -  2,382,396.66 

187l""              2,074,308.95 

1872'.:::.:..- 2,177,746.34 

1873 1,970,871.56 

1874 - 1,871,883.09 

As  stated,  the  above  is  an  estimate  but  is  believed  to  be  fairly 
accurate.  Exact  figures  can  not  be  furnished  without  researche& 
consuming  a  considerable  length  of  time  and  embracmg  all  the  old 
records  of  the  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  for  the  years  m  ques- 

During  the  Indian  wars  practically  four-fifths  of  the  Army  was 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  all  of  the  troops  m  that  section 
were  construed  as  either  in  the  Indian  country  or  so  near  as  to  be  inci- 
dent to  its  control  or  observation.  The  estimates  given  cover  only 
troops  in  Arizona.  A  prolonged  and  detailed  study  to  be  accurate 
would  necessarily  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  foregoing 
factor  as  well  as  others,  such  as  losses  of  supplies,  transportation, 
housing,  and  rationing  Apache  prisoners,  and  other  indirect  expenses 
proportionately  chargeable  to  operations  in  Arizona. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  figures  mav  be  of  some  assistance  and 
regretted  they  can  not  be  made  more  definite  and  specific. 

Very  truly  yours.  ^  ^  ^^^^ 

The  Quartermaster  General. 

According  to  this  estimate  by  General  Hart,  $42,182,445  may  be 
properly  charged  as  the  cost  of  the  Apache  wai-s,  during  a  period 
when  the  purchasing  price  of  a  dollar  was  twice  what  it  is  to-day. 
This  total  does  not  include  the  cost  of  transporting  the  Apache 
prisoners  of  war  to  Florida  and  afterwards  to  Oklahoma  where  they 
were  maintained  for  a  generation.  Neither  do  these  figures  mclude 
the  many  years  when  rations  were  issued  to  the  Indians  on  the  Apache 
Reservation.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  warlike  Apaches  have  cost 
the  American  Government  more  than  ten  times  the  money  necessary 
to  build  the  San  Carlos  Dam  for  the  benefit  of  the  peaceful  Pimas. 


i 


«         <« 


HOW  THE  PIMAS  BECAME  CHRISTIANS 

In  the  beginning  of  this  discussion  I  gave  an  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Pima  villages  by  Padre  Kmo  and  of  subsequent  jour- 
neys to  the  Gila  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  Franciscans.  The  efforts 
then  made  to  convert  the  Pimas  were  interrupted,  but  the  work  has 
been  continued  in  later  years  by  Catholic  missionaries  to  the  Indians. 

The  Pima  Indians  are  no  longer  pagans.  The  first  Protestant 
missionary  who  lived  among  them  and  learned  their  language  was 
Charles  H.  Cook,  than  whom  no  better  man  nor  truer  Christian  ever 
lived.     His  advice  was  always  good  and  the  Pimas  profited  by  it. 

JAMES   H.    m'cLINTOCK 

Col.  James  H.  McClintock  has  said: 

''One  of  the  strongest  reservation  forces  for  civihzation  has  been 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Cook,  a  German  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  who  came  in  1870,  after  reading  an  article  written  by  Gen. 
A.  J.  Alexander,  commanding  at  Fort  McDowell,  on  the  needs  and 
virtues  of  the  Pimas.  Dr.  Cook,  now  dead  several  years,  was  a 
staunch  defender  of  his  wards  through  all  the  years,  and  throughout 
has  been  held  in  affection,  even  by  the  pagans  of  the  tribe.'' 

''Though  the  Pimas  were  slow  to  accept  Christianity,  the  writer 
knows  that  at  times  of  flood  the  Gila  has  been  dared  by  swimming 
Christian  Indians  who  would  not  miss  their  Sabbath  services.  In 
Phoenix  now  is  maintained  the  Cook  Bible  School,  where  a  score  or 
more  Indians,  mainly  Pimas,  are  training  for  the  Christian  mmistry, 
to  work  among  their  tribesmen."  ®® 

VICTOR   MANUEL 

The  following  article  entitled  ''  The  Pimas :  A  Christianized  Tribe,'' 
bv  Victor  Manuel,  a  Pima  Indian,  was  published  in  the  Chilocco 


of  Indians  known  to-day  as  the  Pimas.  , ,     ,,  .^.  .     ^.•^ 

"  Could  the  dear  old  Gila  River  speak,  it  would  tell  you  that  while 
other  tribes  took  to  the  warpath,  the  Pimas  took  to  their  farms. 
It  would  tell  you  how  in  those  old  days  they  raised  their  own  cotton 
and  made  their  own  clothing;  how  they  plaited  reeds  and  made  the 
decorated  baskets  now  known  all  over  the  country  as  the  work  of 
'native  artists';  and  how  they  dug  clay  and  made  the  jars  that  are 
found  in  museums  all  over  the  world.  It  would  tell  you,  too,  of  the 
years  when  the  people  of  the  Gila  Valley  gave  food  and  shelter  to 
hundreds  of  pioneers  on  their  way  to  California.  Historians  speak 
of  this  with  appreciation,  but  the  rest  of  the  white  people  have  for- 
gotten. 

"  The  Friendly  Pima  of  Southern  Arirona  Plains,  Arliona  Magazine,  August,  1918,  p.  8. 
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"From  the  very  beginning,  the  Pima  has  never  opposed  civiUza- 
tion  or  Christianity,  tlTough  at  first  he  Uttle  knew  what  it  would  mean 

^  "  About  forty  years  ago  a  good  man  came  to  Uve  and  teach  among 
us  To-day  every  member  of  my  tribe  belongs  to  some  church, 
and  every  cliild  of  suitable  age  is  in  school.  Hence  a  new  name  has 
been  given  us,  that  of  '  The  Christian  Tnbe  of  the  Southwest. 

O.   O.   HOWARD 

In  1872  Mai.  Gen.  O.  0.  Howard  was  appointed  by  President 
Grant  as  a  peace  commissioner  to  the  Apache  Indians.  The  general 
was  himseH  a  devout  Christian  and  when  he  came  to  Sacaton  ma- 
media  ely  appreciated  the  excellent  work  being  done  by  Mr.  CooU. 

General  Howard  says:  t,t     t  tr  a^.     +  »v,»+  rv.<» 

"  The  agent,  a  young  man  with  a  family,  Mr.  J.  H.  btout,  met  me 
at  Sacatone  with  his  buckboard  and  took  me  comfortably  over  to 
the  agency  buildings.  *  *  *  The  first  Indian  I  saw  at  Sacatone 
was  introduced  to  me  as  'Louis,'  the  interpreter.  *  *  *  Louis 
was  the  helper  to  the  agent,  but  more  so  to  the  teacher,  Air.  C.  H.. 
Cook  (his  name  was  Koch  when  he  came  to  America,  but  he  had  it 
changed  to  Cook  when  he  enhsted  in  the  Army) .  Mr.  Cook  had  a 
remarkable  history.     *     *    *  »    *     • 

"I  had  heard  of  him  and  was  glad  to  meet  such  a  man.  Antonio, 
the  hereditary  chief  of  the  Pimas,  with  whom  I  had  many  interviews, 
told  me  of  the  invaluable  services  which  Mr.  Cook  had  rendered. 
He  said:  'We  did  not  know  anything  about  you  Americans  or  tbe 
Government  we  were  under  until  Mr.  Cook  had  gathered  the  children 
in  classes  and  taught  them.  The  children  told  their  parents  what 
they  had  learned.  So  the  Indians  had  knowledge  Mr  Cook  s 
method  was  first  to  learn  the  Pima  language  so  that  he  could  under- 
stand the  children  and  the  children  could  understand  him.  ihen  he 
instructed  them  in  English;  and  it  was  amusmg  to  hear  them  speak 
En<^lish  with  an  unmistakable  German  accent  which  they  had  caught 
from  Mr.  Cook,  who  could  not  fully  overcome  it  m  his  owti  speech. 

"  Mr  Cook's  instructions  had  been  most  wholesome.  Louis  called 
himself  a  Christian  and  was  very  angry  one  day  when  Mr  Cook 
told  him,  on  account  of  the  impatience  and  anger  he  suddenly 
exhibited,  that  he  was  no  Christian.  The  Pimas,  at  the, time  of  my 
visit  were  trying  to  understand  what  it  was  to  be  Christians,  ana 
thev  had  good  examples  before  them  in  Mr.  Stout  and  his  family 
and  Mr  Cook.  A  little  later  Mr.  Cook  brought  to  them  his  German 
bride,  a  woman  of  great  beauty  of  person  and  character;  so  that  the 
Indians  had  before  them  a  good  specimen  of  a  genuine  Christian 
household.""" 

A.  P.  K.  8AFFORD 

In  a  pamphlet  published  by  authority  of  the  Legislature  at  Tucson 
in  1874,  Gov.  A.  P.  K.  Safford  says: 

"  The  Pimas  and  Maricopas .—These  tribes  occupy  a  reservation 
on  the  Gila  River,  about  two  hundred  miles  east  of  Arizona  City,  and 
number  about  four  thousand.    They  have  occupied  this  locality  as 

100 "  My  iife  and  Experiences  Among  Our  Hostile  Indians,"  pp.  136,  137,  139, 142. 
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far  back  as  we  have  any  written  knowledge  of  them.  Many  years 
ago  they  also  cultivated  fields  in  other  localities,  though  not  far 
d^tant  from  the  reservation,  but  the  continued  raids  upon  them  by 
the  Apaches  compelled  them  for  self-protection  to  draw  their  settle- 
ments close  together.  Their  principal  occupation  is  agriculture  and 
stock  raising.  Although  their  mode  of  agriculture  is  rude,  still  they 
raise  all  the  vegetables,  wheat,  barley,  and  com  necessary  for  use, 
and  sell  annually  about  two  million  pounds  of  wheat. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cook  has  established  a  school  among  them,  and  seems 
much  encouraged  in  the  progress  lie  has  made  during  the  brief  period 
he  has  been  there.  If  an  earnest  Christian  desire  to  elevate  and 
educate  them  will  avail  anything,  then  he  will  succeed.''  ^^* 

In  his  first  school  report  dated  December  30,  1871,  Mr.  Cook  says: 

''A  year  has  nearly  passed  since  our  first  endeavor  to  open  school 
here,  and  it  is  with  thankfulness  that  we  acknowledge  the  aid  vouch- 
safed by  Providence,  without  which  our  efforts  would  be  but  m  vain. 

'^Some  of  the  obstacles  we  had  to  encounter  have  gradually  dis- 
appeared; most  of  the  necessary  school  utensils  have  been  supplied, 
and  the  Pima  language  has  been  mastered  to  some  extent. 

''Many  of  the  scholars  have  made  rapid  progress  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  English  speaking,  and  smgmg.  During  the 
last  half  of  the  vear,  I  have  been  aided  by  the  assistant  teacher. 

ELWOOD   HADLEY 

In  his  report  for  1901  Elwood  Hadley,  United  States  Indian  agent 
in  charge  of  the  Gila  River  Reservation,  says: 

"  The  different  missionaries  on  the  reservations  are  a  great  tactor 
in  the  civUization  of  the  Indians,  and  are  all  doing  good  work.  Ihe 
communicants  attend  church  regularly,  and  the  churches  are  crowded 
every  Sunday.     The  following  letter  just  handed  me  is  of  interest 

in  this  connection :  ,  i    le  lonr 

Sac.'^.ton,  Ariz.,  July  IS,  1901. 

Mr.  Elwood  Hadley, 

V rated  States  Indian  Agm,  Sacaton,  Anz. 

Dear  Sir:  Concerning  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  among  the  Pima 

and  Maricopa  Indians,  1  would  .tate  that  it  has  been  fairly  prosperous  during 

the  past  year.     Our  present  adult  membership  is     ,012   and  the  attendance  at 

our  six  churches  is  very  good,  though  the  weather  has  been  unusually  hot  for  a 

"^  Quite"  aTimber  of  our  young  men  have  gone  to  C^^l'fornia  to  work   because 

thev  did  not  have  water  sufficient  to  irrigate  their  fields.     A  large  number  of 

our  people  raised  little  or  no  wheat  this  year  on  that  account.     They  greatly 

need  a  storage  reservoir  to  enable  them  to  remain  self-sustaining. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  interest  in  our  work,  I  remain, 

YoursI  verv  respectfully,  ,.  ,,    ^  «f  _ 

'        -        1  CH.*.a.  H.  Cook,  Missionary. 

Recommendation.— Th&t  a  reservoir  be  constructed  on  the  Gila 
River  for  impounding  the  flood  waters  to  irrigate  the  Gila  Kiyer 
Reservation,  which  contains  sufficient  fertile  soil  to  sustain  all  the 
Indians  of  this  agency  and  make  them  self-supporting,  independent, 
and  a  happy  people.  That  Congress  be  asked  to  build  this  reservoir 
at  once,  t¥erebv  giving  the  Indians  work  to  make  them  self-sus- 
taining until  their  lands  can  be  irrigated."*" ^^^^ 

™      -  "     ■  '  ■     II  1^1    »M        ■  II  -—  ■  ' 

111 — ■ 

101  The  Territory  of  Arizona,  33-34.  • 

103  Among  the  Pimas,  Albany,  1893,  98. 

103  Report  of  Indian  Commissioner,  1901,  IW. 
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ALEXANDER   O.   BRODIE 


Gov.  Alexander  O.  Brodie  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
Pima  Indians  in  his  annual  report  for  1904:    .         .  ^.       .     • 

"  The  progress  of  the  Pima  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation  durmg 
the  past  year  has  been  steady  in  spite  of  the  long-continued  drought. 
No  rain  has  fallen  for  more  than  a  year;  consequently  they  were  cut 
off  from  agricultural  pursuits  but  found  employment  in  various  ways. 
The  men  worked  on  the  railroad,  on  farms,  and  in  the  adjacent  towns. 
The  building  of  the  Tonto  Reservoir  afforded  work  for  many.  Ihe 
women  do  laundry  work,  cook,  raise  chickens,  make  baskets,  and  in 
many  ways  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Ninety-five  per  cent  are 
self-supporting,  while  5  per  cent  receive  rations.  Among  the  latter 
are  the  sick  and  aged.  There  has  been  no  starvation  on  the  reserva- 
tion, as  the  Indian  Office  provides  for  the  destitute.  ^i    u  n 

"Nearly  all  of  these  Indians  belong  to  the  church.  Wheja  the  bell 
rings  on  Sunday  afternoon,  no  matter  how  warm  the  weather,  large 
numbers  of  clean,  orderly  men,  women,  and  children  troop  by  to 
church,  and  can  be  heard  singing  hymns  during  the  afternoon  hours. 

AUGUST  F.  DUCLOS 

Under  date  of  Anril  5,  1924,  I  received  a  letter  from  August  F. 
Duclos,  superintendent  of  the  Pima  Indian  Agency,  which  in  part  is  as 

follows:  ^.         .        .        •        irtrti      Tiv,  • 

"I  have  been  famiUar  with  the  Pima  situation  since  1901.  Iheir 
great  need  then  was  water,  and  these  poor  people  have  been  hying  in 
the  continued  hope  that  some  action  would  be  taken  by  the  trovern- 
ment  to  give  them  the  water  that  rightfully  belongs  to  them.  Hope 
deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,'  and  when  the  Indian  s  heart  is  sick 
the  light  goes  out  of  his  eyes  and  the  spring  from  lus  step.  His 
patience  has  been  greater  than  ours  and  gi-eater  than  any  vinle  race 
which  we  have  known.  He  will  soon  become  a  great  asset  or  a  serious 
liability  in  accordance  with  the  answer  we  give  to  his  plea  tor  irriga- 
tion water.  The  Pimas  are  a  home-building,  home-loving,  indus- 
trious, agricultural  people.  Given  back  the  water  that  once  was 
theirs  they  soon  will  be  in  a  prosperous  condition  without  a  dollar 
of  further  governmental  aid.  The  construction  of  the  ban  Carlos 
storage  dam  will  give  them  this  vs^ater,  and  without  taking  any 
irrigation  water  from  white  settlers  who  acquired  it  in  good  taith. 
The  proposition  is  a  practical  one  and  is  urged  in  behalf  of  a  deserving 
people  whose  past  gives  us  every  hope  that  expenditures  made  for 
them  will  not  be  wasted." 

THE   COMMITTEE   OF   ONE   HUNDRED 

Hon.  Hubert  Work,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  100  to  advise  with  him  concermng  the  interests  of  the 
American  Indians.  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  in  Washi^ton 
on  December  13,  1923,  the  following  motion,  made  by  Gen.  Hugh 
L.  Scott,  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  this  committee  recommend  the  passage  at  once 
of  the  bill  for  the  completion  of  the  San  Carios  Reservoir  project. 
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I  may  well  end  these  quotations  with  the  words  of  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson  whose  book,  "A  Century  of  Dishonor",  did  so  much  to 
arouse  Congress  to  the  need  for  a  better  solution  of  the  Indian 

problem:  i-        j 

"It  is  a  shame  which  the  American  Nation  ought  not  to  he  under, 
for  the  American  people,  as  a  people,  are  not  at  neart  unjust. 

"  If  there  be  one  thing  which  they  believe  in  more  than  any  other, 
and  mean  that  every  man  on  this  continent  shall  have,  it  is  fair 
play.'  And  as  soon  as  they  fairly  understand  how  cruelly  it  has  been 
denied  to  the  Indian,  they  will  rise  up  and  demand  it  for  him. 
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Mr.  Morrow.  Nearly  all  the  Indians  now  are  exercising  the  right 
of  franchise,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Collier.  There  is  no  objection  to  it.  But  in  States  like  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  many  Indians  are  living  in  tiny  bands. 

Mr.  Morrow.  We  might  secure  bad  justices  of  the  peace  in  white 
districts  as  well  as  in  Indian  districts. 

Mr.  Collier.  The  only  argument  against  it  is  that  we  are  laying 
the  burden  on  the  Federal  courts.  When  you  lay  the  burden  on  the 
Federal  court  the  court  is  certainly  concerned  in  not  having  bad 
verdicts  and  the  Indians  thus  compelled  to  appeal  to  them  on  police 
matters.  Therefore,  I  would  say  the  court  ought  to  have  some 
power  to  prevent  the  naming  of  incompetent  or  partisan  judges. 

Mr.  Morrow.  You  are  taking  away  from  them  democratic  rights 
they  are  allowed. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  elect  Federal  judges  for  many  white 
people.  This  would  become  a  part  of  the  Federal  judicial  system 
and  I  presume  that  is  also  an  argument. 

Mr.  Morrow.  Many  of  these  Indians  live  in  localities  where  they 
take  part  in  electing  justices  of  the  peace  now,  and  that  same  justice 
of  the  peace  might  have  his  jurisdiction  extend  over  tribal  territory. 

The  Chairman.  The  unrestricted  Indians  do  not  come  under  this 
system  at  all.  They  come  under  the  State  laws  the  same  as  white 
people  and  take  part  in  the  election  of  their  judicial  officers  the  same 
as  any  one  else. 

Mr.  Morrow.  Some  of  the  unrestricted  Indians  have  the  right  to 
Tote  in  States  and  exercise  the  privilege. 

The  Chairman.  We  all  have  the  right  to  vote  but  not  on  our 
Fed^eral  judges,  even  the  white  people. 

"*  'r.  Morrow.  I  understand  that.        .^^.  -j .._ 

(The  statement  of  Mr.  John  Collier  is  as  follows:) 

637  MuNSEY  Building,  Franklin  8124, 

Washington,  D,  C,  February  5,  1926. 

A  Bill  Authorizing  Tyranny 

This  bill,  drafted  in  the  Indian  Bureau  and  indorsed  by  the  bureau  has 
been  introduced  as  H.  R.  7826  in  the  House  and  S.  2705  in  the  Senate.  Chair- 
man Leavitt  of  the  House  Indian  Affairs  Committee  sponsored  it  in  the  House 
and  Chairman  Harreld,  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  sponsored  it 
in  the  Senate.  As  the  bill  is  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 
this  sponsorship  does  not  necessarily  indicate  indorsement. 

.  • 

PROVISIONS   OP  THE   BILL 

Section  i.—Gives  jurisdiction  over  Indians  to  the  Federal  courts  in  the 
matter  of  crimes  or  misdemeanors  or  other  violations  of  Federal  Statutes 

Section  2, —Is  given  in  full,  being  the  gist  of  the  bill :  "  The  reservation  courts 
of  Indian  offenses  shall  have  jurisdiction,  under  rules,  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  over  offenses  committed  by  Indians 
on  Indian  reservations,  for  which  no  punishment  is  provided  by  Federal  law  • 
provided  that  any  one  sentence  of  such  court  shall  not  exceed  six  months 
imprisonment  or  labor  or  a  fine  of  $100  or  both." 

Section  5.— Defines  "  Indian  reservations,"  the  definition  including  all  Indian 
lands  not  under  trust.  Existing  definitions  of  Indian  country  would  be  equiv- 
alent. 

Section  .J.—"  Indian  custom  marriage  and  divorce  are  hereby  abolished  from 
and  after  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act  and  thereafter 
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Indians  shall  comply  with  the  marriage  and  divorce  laws  of  the  State  within 
which  theyresir-    Provisos :  Insuring  that  existing  Indian  customs  marriage 

shall  not  be  made  criminal.  . ,■„„„„„  ^^  inrHona 

section  5.- Authorizes  superintendents  to  issue  ina'^'-'?g«  ]*^^^/^^  ^^^J^^^Jf  °!: 

fiprtion  6  — "  Any  Indian  who  knowingly  violates  section  4  of  this  act,  upon 

conWcUon    shall  be  flted  not  more  than  $200  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 

than  one 'year  or  be  lined  and  imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the  Federal 

court"     (Sec    4  prohibits  Indian  custom  marriage  and  divorce.) 

Sec«o«.  7 -Restates  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  and  Indian  reservation 
courts  and  excepts  the  New  York  Indians,  Osage  Indians,  and  Five  Civilized 

Tribes 

MEANING  OF  SECTION    2 

ThP  maior  crimes  are  defined  in  Federal  statute,  applicable  to  Indians,  and 
the  Federal  c"urts  have  jurisdiction.    These  crimes  include  murder,   arson, 
Slns^Ser    "X.   assault  with  intent  to  kill  or  with  a   deadly  weapon 
burglary,  and   larceny.    The   Indian   charged   with   those   crimes   is   aireaay 
subject  to  penalties  and  is  insured  a  due  process  of  law 

For  any  offense  not  named  in  the  Federal  statutes,  this  bill  would  make  aii 
Indians  subject  to  administrative  courts,  of  which  no  due  process  of  law  is 
required  and  from  which  no  appeal  is  provided;  and  the  deAn  tion  of  offense 
is  left  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  is  not 
even  required  to  publish  his  regulations  T„dians  who  are  full  citizens 

?heTb2nc?of  rese^l^e^thf  fupe'^ioSn^^^^^^^^^^  perso^n  designated  by 

'''Thrb^l?  ?'  '^eZtto  obtain  statutory  authority  for  Practice^  which  are 
nol^'onYy  constructively  allowed  by  Co°g'««^'  ^^^^^^^^^ 
rfr^o^'JiS^ss^Vd  KVirof  thi  0-?-1iP^^^^^^^^  ^y  the 

^rTi^vSant  that  this  *act  be  ma^  know^^^^^^ 

already-malntalns  Its  own  systein  of Ja^s  enforced  tnro'i|n  ^^^  ^^^   bureau 

so-called   Indian   judges   and  other   administrative   subordinates  ^^^ 

already  denies  to  Indians  all  of  the  due  P'ocesses  oi  la         ^  ^j  ^,g 

Constitution.     There  is  a  growing  demand  t^^*  ^^''ijf  i^Xsrpractlces ;  and 
forbidden,  categorically  to  go  on  with  these  essentially  ^^ 

^^^tSffrom  '^orgrfs^f  imiris'onmenti  of  Sngrduration   and  heavier 
rnrtSnlrToSK  |nt^^^^^^^^  S^t^arXc?  w^rbf. rasped  by 

.^^t  oip^^r  .t^c^^^^^^^^^^^        --  -^ 

and  Treaties,  volume  3,  page  J^;^  -  wi^n  num  control  In  all  internal 

^"r'ot'o.U  territorte,  of  »»  "^"VafSoX"    ibe.  ^h»e  the  tribal  cu- 

substituting  its  own  administrative  autnority,  ^'J^""'' ^j^    ^^     ^j  jue  tribes  and 


administrative   absolutism,    authorized   by    statute,    carried    out   by   a   bureau 
which  is  itself  subject  to  as  much  criticism  as  is  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs? 

It  is  submitted  that  the  facts  entirely  fail  to  justify  the  proposed  change  of 
policy.  The  tribes  maintaining  their  tribal  organizations  and  living  under  their 
own  customs  are  by  general  consent  law-abiding,  moral,  honest,  and  peaceable. 
They  pi*obably  are  the  most  law-abiding  groups  in  the  United  States,  of  w^hat- 
ever  race. 

Their  moral  codes  are  definite  and  minute ;  they  are  understood  and  obeyed  by 
the  members  of  the  tribes ;  the  tribal  procedure  in  determining  wliether  offenses 
have  been  committed  and  by  whom,  and  in  correcting  or  punishing  them,  is 
thorough,  conscientious,  and  mild,  but  effective.  Testimony  to  the  above  effect 
can  be  had  from  any  competent  anthropologist  familiar  with  the  tribes  in 
question.  It  can  be  had  also  from  the  disinterested  white  people  living  nnar  the 
reservations. 

The  effect  of  abolishing  tribal  authority  by  statute  in  a  cateclysmic  manner 
as  here  proposed,  will  not  be  merely  to  throw  away  valuable  assets  within  the 
tribes  which  make  for  sobriety,  law  and  order,  honesty,  etc.  Far  more — it  will 
be  to  rend  asunder  the  moral  fabric  of  the  life  of  these  tribes,  substituting  no 
effective  regulation  other  than  one  of  force.  It  is  a  grave  act  to  destroy  the 
moral  voluntary  law  and  order  of  community  and  to  substitute  a  naked 
compulsion.  At  least  he  who  pproposes  it  should  be  required  to  adduce  proofs 
that  it  is  strongly  necessary.  These  proofs  have  not  been  and  will  not  be 
adduced  by  the  Indian  Bureau. 

However,  it  is  important  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  main  intent  of  this  measure, 
which,  to  repeat,  is  contained  in  section  2,  to  give  employees  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  the  right  under  statute  to  imprison  any  Indian  for  a  period  up  to  six 
months,  for  any  cause  save  one  now  named  in  existing  Federal  statutes,  with- 
out apy  due  statutory  support  to  an  espionage  already  existing  and  a  system 
of  rule  not  differing  in  principle  from  that  which  was  maintained  by  the  Czar 
in  Russia  and  by  Leopold  of  Belgium  in  his  management  of  his  Congo  victims. 
That  the  measure  is  officially  drafted  and  pushed  by  the  Indian  Bureau  of 
this  year  1926  is  a  very  revealing  Incident. 

INDIAN  CUSTOM  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE 

These  by  section  4  are  abolished  and  in  section  6  one  year's  imprisonment  and 
a  fine  of  $200  are  made  the  penalty  for  continuing  them. 

The  considerations  against  hasty  action  in  the  abolishing  of  Indian  custom 
marriage  and  divorce  are  contained  in  the  above  discussion  of  Indian  tribal 
self-management  as  explicitly  authorized  by  Congress  to  this  date.  The  mar- 
riage and  divorce  customs  involved  as  they  are  with  the  systems  of  property 
inheritance  through  the  clan,  and  w^ith  the  schemes  of  parental  responsibility 
for  the  care  and  education  of  offspring,  are  profoundly  connected  with  the 
coacial  life,  moral  life,  and  even  the  economic  arrangements  of  many  tribes  of 
which  the  Navajos  and  Pueblos  are  examples.  These  customs  regarding  mar- 
riage and  divorce  are  w^ell  understood  matters  of  law  in  the  minds  of  these 
Indians  and  they  are  enforced  and  obeyed  to  just  about  100  per  cent  of  perfec- 
tion. They  insure,  among  other  things,  that  no  child  can  be  left  uncared  for, 
and  that  the  woman  has  priority  over  the  man  in  matters  of  community  prop- 
erty. They  insure  marital  faithfulness  and  it  exists  to  a  degree  unknown  in 
white  communities.  They  insure  that  which  is  to  these  Indians  the  good  life 
and  the  moral  life,  and  which  judged  by  its  effects  must  be  so  declared  by  white 
observers. 

The  appeal  of  uniformity  of  laws  and  systemization  would  lead  one  at  first 
glance  to  favor  the  instant  application  of  State  laws  dealing  with  these 
customs  to  the  Indians,  or  the  enactment  of  an  omnibus  Federal  marriage  and 
divorce  law  for  Indians.  But  should  not  the  purpose  of  laws  be  borne  in 
mind?  If  these  tribes  are  managing  happily  and  wholesomely  by  the  present 
arrangements,  which  are  thousands  of  years  old  and  which  are  involved  wdth 
their  religious  beliefs ;  if  these  marriage  institutions  insure  against  abandon- 
ment of  offspring  or  the  neglect  of  the  aged,  or  licentiousness  (and  they  do 
all  of  this)  ;  if  these  Indians  are  not  marrying  with  the  whites  but  are  inter- 
marrying with  their  own  tribes  (w^hich  is  the  case)  ;  why  under  all  these 
circumstances  make  a  radical  change  whose  outcome  can  be  to  provide  no 
advantage  not  now  existing;  while  on  the  other  side  it  would  make  thousands 
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of    Indians  constructively   or   'f^^^^^J^AC  amin?  these' trlE 
would  have  a  smasliing-UD  effect  <.n  the  family  j'"^;""""  considerations  which 
IS  the  Indian  Bureau  totally  ignorant  of  ^^e  facts  aid^u.nsm  ^^^^ 

every  anthropologist  knows  to  be  exis  en  ?     f'    « ^^^im  X"^,  v 
pie  to  anything  an  Indian  does  it  he  does  it  ukc 

Mr.  Justice  Vandevanter  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

(United  maies  v.  Quiver:  U.  S.  Report,  vol.  241) 

At  an  early  period  it  iH^anie  «-  -"led  poUc^^  o^  "S^  ^'^^^ 

personal  and  domestic  relations  «*  t^^^^^'^th "'  Tson  or  property  of  another 

ated.  and  offenses  by  one  Indian  against  the  person  or  ^    and  laws.    Thus 

Indian  to  be  dealt  with,  according  to  their  tribal  customs  an  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

the  Indian  intercourse  acts  of  May  19,  1796  (^-  f^j^jj^^^^'^-f  ^^Vous  offenses  by 
1802  (c.  13,  2  Stat.  139),  provided  for  ^he  punishment  oivar  ^^^^ 

white  persons,  but  left  untouched  th«J«^»'y.l"*^'r^o|f'Xle  providing  that 
The  act  of  June  30  1834  (c  161   par  f '  *  f  ^t-  ^^^.Jg^^^rtSl  Junishmint  of 

^a^tfr  h?Sng^,^^^rSe^^^^^^^^^^^  -  - 

dian  agianst  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian. 

(Corpus  Juris  31,  p.  486) 

E.  Indian  la.,s  andou.toms.  ^-  ^-  f --^."Sro?  ir'k'^nSn^^^^^ 
vided  by  statute,  the  Indian  l^ws  and  customs  control  m  a  ^^^^^^ 

of  the  tribes.     The  breaking  oft  ""d  recastmg  ot  tnba4  ^^  ^^^^ 

Indians  is  a  matter  dependent  on  'he  peculiar  u^esanu  ^^ 

particular  tribe.     In  determining  who  are  '^^.f  °'ij'^"c°^\.t''^iii  foUow  Indian 

on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  other  territories  of  the  United  States. 

(Corpus  Juris  31,  p.  534) 
Offenses  committed  by  one  Indian  against  the  person  or  property  of  another 

Srf  to  L  dealt  with  according  to  Indian  tribal  customs  and  laws. 

CAN  THE  BILL  BE  USEFULLY  AMENDED? 

Yes   by  striking  out  everything  after  the  definition  of  purposes  of  the  bill 

""?  ihe  UnS  sJatefSfs"  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  felonies  committed 
hv  or  alainst  Indians  within  Indian  reservations,  and  over  appeals 
%   T^f  Indians  shall  be  subject  to  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  states 
and  where  these  laws  do  not  apply,  to  the  criminal  laws  of  the  States  in 

"T  Ar*?est  rnrtSSoVmisdemeanor,  and  commitment  for  felonies,  shall  be 
carried  out  by  United  States  commissioners  appointed  by  and  'espons  We  to 
?^r^^rtprnl  district  court  in  whose  district  the  given  reservation  is  situated. 
'  inr^al  siaU  ^fallowed  from  the  verdicts  of  the  United  States  commissioner 
4r.  TrifoHpmpnnor  cases,  to  the  Federal  district  court. 
jTirytTarshaU  be  allowed  when  asked  by  the  defendant;  also  representa- 

"T  ^UfJS"^hflt    where    tribal    organization    shlll    operates,    offenses    below 
tht  f?lonT  class  shS  be  left  to  sufh  tribal  organization,  and  the  tribal  code 
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shall  prevail.     The  Federal  court  shall  determine  whether   tribal   organiza- 
tion is  still  operative  as  a  question  of  fact.  ♦-«hoi 

In  cases  where  the  Indian  Bureau  has  shattered  or  'epr?sented  the  tribal 
organization,  but  where  the  desire  and  capacity  to  live  under  tribal  customs 
and  within  k  tribal  organization  still  exists,  the  tribe  in  q"e«fon  shall  be  ^r- 
mltted  to  form  its  own  organization  for  law  enforcemen  and  shall  then  have 
its  own  organization  for  law  enforcement  and  and  shall  then  have  the  priv 
ISges  which  the  present  laws  of  Congress  extend  to  trlbally  organized  Indians. 
The  determination  of  fact  shall  rest  with  the  United  States  courts. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  s»iall 
be  prohibited  from  making  penal  codes ;  the  superintendents  of  5eserva"«°« 
or  any  other  employee  of  the  Indian  Bureau  shall  be  Prohibited  from  arrest 
ing  or  imprisoning  Indians.  This  means  that  Congress  by  an  aarmatlve 
stf tute  shall  abolish  the  so-called  reservation  courts  and  the  /eg^lations  de- 
scribing crimes  and  defining  procedure  «°der  which  these  reservation  courts^ 
or  the  superintendents  or  other  employees  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  are  now 

arresting  and  Imprisoning  Indians.  ,,      „  ^      ,  4.    u„ii  ^«*«., 

6  Regarding  marriage  and  divorce  customs,  the  Federal  court  shall  deter- 
mine whether  tribal  custom  Is  still  operative  In  the  control  of  marriage  and 
divorce  and  where  the  Federal  court  determines  affirmatively  the  tribal  cus- 
toms shall  prevail ;  where  the  Federal  court  determines  negatively,  the  Indian 
tribes  on  such  reservations  shall  be  subject  to  the  State  laws  of  marriage  and 
divorce.  If  the  Federal  court  determines  that  the  tribal  custom  Is  still  opera- 
tive, the  descent  of  property  shall  be  in  accordance  with  tribal  custom  except 
as  otherwise  prescribed  in  the  general  allotment  act  or  amendments  thereto. 
7.  Congress  should  give  to  the  Indians,  tribally  and  in<lijid"ally.  .he  right 
to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  should  abrogate  the  present  control  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  over  the  choice  of  counsel  by  Indians.  (This  paragraph  does  not 
refer  to  prosecution  of  claims  against  the  United  States  Government,  which 
does  not  enter  Into  this  subject  of  codes  of  conduct  and  law  enforcement.) 

John  Colueb. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Fred  Hendricks,  a 
Klamath  Indian. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRED  HENDBICKS,  DELEGATE  OF  THE  KLAMATH 

TRIBE  OF  INDIANS 

Mr.  Hendi«cks.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  petition  that  I  presented  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  during  his  visit  upon  our  Klamath  Indian  Reser- 
vation which  is  ^f-explanatory,  which  I  request  to  read  at  this 
time  for  the  record,  luid  then  make  my  ^atement. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Doest  that  embody  yotir  suggestions  with  reterence 

to  this  bill?  "^  ^         , ,  ,        ,    n  X 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Yes;  and  then  1  would  be  glad  to  answer  any 

questions  that  may  arise.  /     .^,     .  .  .     .      ....         .    .. 

Mr.  Hill.  Does  that  have  to,  do  with  this  particular  bill,  or  is  it 

a  general  statement?  ,    ,  .,         .  ^    x  n     1.     i. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  It  leads  up  to  what  I  want  to  talk  about. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  to  hear  it  unless  it  relates  to 
this  bill,  but  if  it  does  wfe  do  want  to  hear  it.  The  committee  will 
have  to  'decide  for  itself  what  matters  shall  come  before  it. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Members  of  our  tribe  have  been  arrested  and 
imprisoned  by  our  focal  agent.  Upon  our  reservation  the  Indian 
agent  is  directed  %  the  Indian  Bureau  to  handle  our  affairs,  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  I  was  a  captain  of  police  on  the  reservation 
for  nine  years.  There  are  1,229  Indians  on  the  reservation.  I 
have  inside  information  and  I  was  in  position  where  I  could  see 


isrf.-'' 
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fl.P<=P  laws  work  out.     I  have  arrested  men  and  women,  some  for 
Falls     This  is  oil  the  reservation  but  under  the  direction  ot  the 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  married  by  tribal  custom?) 

Mr  Hendricks.  Just  living  with  a  woman  We  have  no  tribal 
custom  That  has  been  abandoned  a  long  time  ago.  As  I  say, 
s^nceThat  law  has  been  passed  and  before  tEat,  we  have  been  forced 
?o  romnlv  wTth  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  Now,  I  myself, 
wiUmSra'tf  When  I  wanted  to  get  --md  ^e  law  s^^^^^^ 
any  man  who  desires  to  get  married  must  get  first  a  doctors  cer 
fm^cate  and  then  he  can  apply  for  a  marriage  license.  That  is  the 
custom  on  that  reservation  generally.  > 

Mr  Hill  That  is  the  State  law  5  /  •   „ +v.-^ 

.       Mr   Hendricks.  I  am  explaining  here  ttat  they  are  forcing  the 
State  law  upon  us,  as  they  consider  us  citizens. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes ;  at  the  present  time.       , 

Mr  ■Rrttmm  There  is  no  obiection  to  that  s 

Mr.  Hend^cks.  No  objection.  ^-^^'^^^^''^Zv^lZ 
r^r.oTrn  metnT  yol  ^.^t  u^^^^^^ 

fi'ce'  XT  then  the"l°^-^^Offi^«  controls  me  and  says  I  mu^  dg 
this  and  must  not  do  that.        .      _'       . 

Mr  ■Rbttm M  Are  you  a  restricted  inaian  5 

Mr.  HENDmcts  ibsolutely.  The  law  passed  by  Congress  said 
+i,»ron'ir  Tnrlian  bom  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
Statershall  be  dSel  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
Sttfn  htst ib^l  ?Shts.  What  kind  of  1- ^^^^  Jhey  f  aW 
and  expend  my  money  and  sejl  my  property.  That  is  why  1  am 
here  to-day  for  a  $5:000,000  loan  for  the  Klamath  Indians  who 
are  living  in  poverty  and  in  want  to-day,  and  I  have  been  ^Id 
Jere  sine?  I  have  been  here  that  it  will  never  go  through,  but  I 
am  goSy  to  make  an  eflfort,  gentlemen,  and  I  hope  that  I  will  be 
s^porte^  in  the  matter.    T^hey  have  a  reye^pe  annually  of  .$1,000,000 

^Xnrn/b'Jcrtr^^^^^^  I  started  out  with  to  illustrate  this  petition, 
it  Sites  fve?ything  and  impresses  upon  your  minds  that  they  bring 
in  FederaUaws  and  also  the  State  laws.  For  instance,  if  I  brought 
a  bottle  of  whisky  on  the  reservation  and  got  an  Indiah  driink  and 
Jobbed  him-that  is  what  the  bootlegger  loes  to  us  thepe,  I  found 
Sis  out  when  I  was  a  policeman-^I  haye  ^"^^^^^ J^ians  ^at 
Klamath  Falls  and  locked  them  up   before  R.   C.   Thomas,  the 

Federal  commissioner ^   ^     :  '  '■       ■     •»  i.i,„ 

Mr    Morrow    (interposing).  What  we  want  to  know  i.,.  if  the 
Federal  or  State  laws  should  apply  to  your  people  <  — 
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Smith,  of^K^t  Laramie,  with  the  ofllNirs^f  their  respective  kpm.nands^  for  viln^l.U 
assistancei^ecl  and  many  courtesl^&ved,  while  engagV\rtl%ve8tiKat£* 
VV^/have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  *>«,■*      ^  luv  i.»ug.uion. 

EDWARD  lS(1300D\VIN. 
J.  A.  CAMFBVLL, 

S.  R.  iiosmek;-^ 


H. 

REPORT  OF  J.  P.  C.  SHANKS,  T.  W.  BENNET,  AND  H  W  REFn 
SPECIAL  COMMISSIONERS  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  CON^^ 
RItSrVes™""   ''''''^''^  '"^  '"'^^^  AND  1djA^ENT^?ER: 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
m    ii,    XX       x,  November  17.  1873. 

ro  the  Hon.  Edwaud  P.  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  • 

of  JulvTwT.lfi^PH'^^^lr'"™*^^'"'^  appointed  by  the  inclosed  letter  of  instrnction« 
?n  iaI^I'^  'J^"^*'  *'*,'^  ^''f"'  general  report  touching  the  condition  of  Indian  Xir! 

;i'£ingXs7bjecf  ^"'^'  ^•^''*^"'   *^"'*°'y*«  is^niaiulyconnectVthereVifC 

Idaho  of  this  date;  and  in  adSft^fhe  fom'rlSLtrrTptH^SrtTf"^.^ 
Snnli;f.'rP  ^l^  ^'"\f'"l^  ^^'^  *"^«''  '^""^•^  ^«  Okinakanes,  LakeTcolvZs  Sau  PoelB 
se^JvaS  "^'''""P'"''  ^""t-"^y«'  P«"d  d'OreiUes,  and  Cc4ur  d'AIenes,  and  thek  re! 

ity  for  peace,  and  has  done  nnich  to  call  the  attention  of  thrindians  to  H.^n^f  "f  "*■; 
abandoning  the  chase  and  a  resort  to  permanent  hZes  am^o  aSture        ^'"^^  "^ 

Jites  ler  n^^o^S  L'il  ZTo  orerio^'risThl  If  ""'^  '"  WahXl"\rone  that  the 
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lands,  under  a  right  to  do  so  secured  to  tlien.  by  tho  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  referred 
to     The  presence  of  these  Indians  near  white  men's  homes  causes  distrust  and  fear  on 
the  part  of  women  and  children,  and  their  universal  custom  being  to  carry  all  their 
effects  with  them,  their  horses  turned  upon  the  prairies  encroach  on  the  inclosures  ot 
the  whites.    These  troubles,  however,  will  be  in  the  power  of  *!'«  Government  when 
the  agroements  entered  into  with  these  Indians  on  the  seventh  ^stf ^t  i°der  your 
instructions  are  confirmed,  and  so  soon  as  the  roving  bauds  can  be  sent  *«  *!?«  r«^«^a- 
tion  under  orders  of  the  Government.    It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pxit  the  Indians  on 
reservations  and  protect  them  there  from   encroachments,  or  to  put  t^em  on  tarms 
diversified  over  the  country  and  attempt  to  protect  them  there  from  a  loss  of  t'tle  an* 
possession.    The  reservation  system  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  the  better 
^rse  until  the  Indian  can  be  instructed  further  in  agriculture  and  business  Me.    The 
comS"on  belfeve  further  that  these  reservations  should  be  large  and  the  Indians  con- 
centrated from  the  country  joining  on  these,  so  as  to  relieve  *»  a»"«^,  »/ *^«  «"^"X^ 
possible  from  their  presence,  and  further  and  more  particularly,  [so]  that  the  subject  may 
reco  ve  more  direct  and  efficient  aid  from  the  Government  with  less  expense  than  from 
mXpliTd  agencies.    The  commission  would  respectfully  recommend  the  foltowmg  a. 
™8arv  to  a  successful  management  of  the  Indian  question :  by  law  or  executive  order 
dSnga-euts  to  apportion  lands  on  the  reservation  among  the  several  Indian  heads 
nfSfes  and  such  voung  men  as  are  willing  to  take  homes,  and  put  those  families 
and  persons  on  the' r  respective  tracts,  and  not  permit  them  to  remove  their  tents  or 
bouses  fiZ  tie  particular  grounds  allotted  to  them,  but  cause  them  to  labor  on  those 
^rwnds  to  rase  gardens,  grain,  &c. ;  and  until  this  is  done  you  will  have  nationa  ized 
?aupThonses  fnftead  of  progressive  reservations.    Unless  this  course  is  adopteci  the 
nran9wnireti"^Ldeandwillscatteroverthecountryandbecomevagabondsin  society. 

It  wo  Id  rnny  people  to  feed  and  maintain  them  in  idleness  at  a  common  crib.  Al- 
reml  V  r  bvl  "he  enc^ouragement  given  by  the  agent  at  Fort  Hall  by  hiring  Indians  to  work 
,n  th.:  r  servation  for  wages,  instead  of  white  men,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  he  ha- 
over  fortv  la  .or  g  Indian!,  thirty-nine  of  whom  signed  the  agreement  of  the  seventh , n- 
It^nf  as  laborer  "'and  this  spirit  of  advancement  has  been  so  far  instilled  into  these  peo- 
nl^bv  eucoura~  that  at  this  agency  now  there  are  more  Indians  asking  to  become 
riborLrth  "n  beTg"  ncy  is  authorized  to  employ.  This  presents  an  encouraging  view 
if  tbrauestron  on  the  vital  point  of  difference  between  civilized  and  uncivilized  men  ; 
the  one  LteeminS  labor  honorable,  and  the  other  feeling  it  to  be  dishonorable  and  only 

^^TheSlf  oTidaho  have  the  general  dislike  to  Indians  that  is  felt  to  some  extent 
nilnvpS  West  and  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  in  this  report  to  trace  the  causes ;  yet 
thev  have  PunTshed  promptly  those  who  violate  the  law  against  them  There  is  a 
rJan  L  tlieC^'itentiary  at  Boise,  under  sentence  of  death,  convicted  before  a  jury  of 
white  men  at  Lewiston,  for  the  murder  of  a  Nez  Perc6  woman. 

Tliei^  are  some  white  men  residing  on  the  Nez  Percys  reservation-Wilham  Cad  well, 
who  L  there  under  an  authority  from  a  former  agent,  as  the  osteusilj  e  keeper  of  a 
^al  station  -but  really  is  farming  largely,  cutting  hay,  timber,  &c  on  the  reservation 
toTuto  other  parties.  He  occupies  aV^ce  of  importance  to  the  Indians,  and  should 
be  lemoved  There  are  some  others  on  the  reservation  under  various  pretexts,  and 
^reiTthewayof  aproper  management  of  the  agency.  There  is  also  a  man  by  the 
™  of  Finney  who  claims  to  hoFd  [his  place]  under  a  treaty  provision,  madein  the  in- 
toi^st  of  his  fothlr  hi-law,  one  Crai^  long  since  dead.  Congress  took  action  in  this 
P««f  and  the  commission  recommend  the  importance  of  removing  this  man  Irom  the 
?^erv  "tioii  He  hke  Cadwell,  keeps  numbers  of  men  about  him,  hired  Jiands  and 
leservaiioii.  _nt,  _  management  of  the  interests  ot  the  Indians. 

'%Z'oi'ZTo^tiMZZr.ine^ionl  in  the  way  of  the  Government  controlling 
T  ?•  iff.ir«irtbe  contest  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches.  The  Nez 
STresSvation  ?s  in  ?he'hands  of  Protestants;  and  one  Catalde,  a  Catholic  priest 
l-erce  reservaumi  d'Alene  mission,  has  procured  an  order  Irom  the  Office  ot 

Commi^ioJer TflndSn  aS!  authorizing  him  to  Construct  a  church  on  the  Nez  Perc^ 
Commissioner  oiiuu.^  ,         ^^    ^j       ^    ^^.^g^  matters,   and  to  say  this  strife 

reservation.  ,  "  »«  P'f  P^'  X„„  "i^^tions  is  a  great  detriment  to  the  Indians,  as  they 
between  the  two  J«' W°"^  «,*"^i°^^^^^^^^^  in  such  a  contest.    If  the  Catholics 

are  not  ^f  P^S  a  church  on  the  re  ervatTo^,  it  will  measurably  destroy  the  sch«M,ls 
are  allowed  to  build  a  chuicn  on  ine^^^^^  schools  than  those  provided 

on  the  f  nervation  or  c™i  the  estau™^  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^.^^^^^  ^^ 

^,r  by  treaty,  a3  It  1^  weU  k^^^^^^  well  to  see  whether  the  Indian  Depart- 

Cathohcs  to  af  tend  Protestant  scnoois  construct  its  private  buildings  on 

raont  has  a«tl"!"*y'*»  ^"*°X  „„"Lnt  of  the  Indians.    To  further  illustrate  the 
^''^^'^LlTtXuZ^ot  S'^eZter^  ^^d  injurious  contest  between  religious 

evil  «ff««*^  *^.  *7„|"„ '*°  d  the  Indians,  the  commisssion  quote  the  language 

denominations  among  and  concer^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^  Wallowa  Val- 

?e%™f  bi  t  it -^t^i  W^^^^^^  council  with  the  commission  at  the  Nez 

Sc?  agcmcy  nLv  the  Clear  Water  River,  Idaho  Territory,  on  the 'M  day  of  August, 

1873 : 
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"  By  the  commission : 
"  Question.  Do  you  want  schools  and  school-houses  on  the  Wallowa  reservation  I 
"Answer  by  Joseph.  No;  we  do  not  want  schools  or  school-houses  on  the  Wallowa 
reservation. 

"  Question.  Why  do  you  not  want  schools  ? 
"Answer.  They  will  tea«h  us  to  have  churches. 
"  Question.  Do  you  not  want  churches  t 
"Answer.  No;  we  do  not  want  churches. 
"  Question.  Why  do  you  not  want  churches  T 

"Answer.  They  will  teach  us  to  quarrel  about  God,  as  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
do  on  the  Nez  Percys  reservation,  and  at  other  places.  We  do  not  want  to  learn  that. 
We  may  quarrel  with  men  sometimes  about  things  on  this  earth,  birt  we  never  quarrel 
about  God.    We  do  not  want  to  learn  that." 

One  cause  of  complaint  made  by  the  Nez  Perc6  Indians,  is  what  they  understand  to 
be  a  great  fraud  practiced  on  them  through  their  former  agent,  Sells,  in  the  matter  of  fenc- 
ing on  the  reservation.  The  commission  examined  the  fences  put  up  under  the  Sells  con- 
tract, and  state  that  it  can  only  be  characterized  as  a  most  scandalous  fraud.  It  is 
a  post-and-board  fence.  The  posts  are  not  well  set.  Much  of  the  lumber  is  deficient 
in  width  and  length.  The  posts  are  not  dressed,  the  lumber  laps  at  any  joint  where  it 
may  chance  to  meet,  whether  on  the  posts  or  between  them,  and  the  boards  are  not 
jointed  on  the  posts  where  they  meet ;  they  arfe  lapped  and  fastened  generally  with 
one  nail,  so  that  they  are  falling  down  rapidly.  The  lumber  was  cut  on  the  reserva- 
tion ;  the  contract  prfce  of  the  -fence  was  very  high,  and  the  fencing  done  in  places 
of  no  value  to  any  one,  for  the  reason  that  water  cannot  be  had  for  irrigation.  Tlie 
Government  cannot  be  a  party  to  such  frauds  on  the  people  who  intrust  it  with  their 
property.  These  people  never  raised  their  hands  against  the  Government,  but  always 
defended  the  whites  against  Other  Indians. 

The  commission  recommend  that  the  marital  relation  of  Indians  and  the  marriage  or 
cohabitation  of  white  men  with  Indian  women;  the  liabilities  of  Indians  for  debts 
contracted  by  them  ;  the  descent  of  property  among  them  ;  their  admission  in  court  aa 
witnesses,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  necessary  to  their  proper  protection  and 
preparation  for  civilized  life,  should  be  the  subject  for  careful  legislatiou  by  Congress. 
And  the  commission  especially  recommend  that  criminal  law  be  extended  over  the 
Indians,  making  them  liable  and  punishable  as  white  citizens  are  for  similar  offenses. 
The  murders  and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors  committed  by  them  on  their  own  race 
are  fearfully  common,  and  need  prompt  punishment  from  a  power  that  they  respect 

and  fear.  ^ . 

And  it  is  further  recommended  that  every  white  employ^  on  reservations  be  coin- 
pelled  to  have  continually  in  his  service  one  or  more  Indian  apprentices  at  work  in 
charge  on  the  reservation,  to  employ  only  married  men  upon  the  reservation  as  agents, 
farmers,  millers,  &c.,  and  to  make  their  employment  conditional  upon  their  removing 
their  families  to,  and  remaining  with  them  on  the  reservation.  The  presence  of  white 
women  and  white  children  among  the  Indians  is  necessary  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
whites  and  Indians.  The  schools  on  the  reservations  to  be  kept  open  as  continually 
as  possible.  The  reservation  schools  should  be  free  to  childreu  of  agents  and  their 
employes. 

Every  agent  should  be  compelled  to  report  officially  the  respective  violations  of  the 
law  by' Indians  under  his  charge  against  Indians  or  whites,  and  of  whites  against  In- 
dians. 
All  of  which  is  most  re8pe(rtfully  submitted.         • 

JOHN  P.  C.  SHANKS, 
T.  W.  BENNET, 
HENRY  W.  REED, 

Covimisdoners. 


J. 

REPORT  OF  J.  P.  C.  SHANKS,  T.  W.  BENNET,  AND  H.  W. 
REED,  SPECIAL  COMMISSIONERS  TO  INVESTIGATE  AND 
REPORT  UPON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  IN  THE  TERRITORY  OF 
IDAHO,  AND  TERRITORIES  ADJACENT  THERETO. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

Novenihei'  17,  1873. 
To  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  : 

The  special  commissiou,  consisting  of  J.  P.  C.  Shanks,  T.  \V.  Bennet,  and  H.  \V.  Reed, 
directed  by  you  under  the  attached  instructions  of  July  1,  1873,  while  inspecting 
matters  connected  with  the  Nes  Perc6  reservation  at  Lapway,  on  the  Clojir  Water  River, 
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Idaho  Territory,  received  from  GeneralMilroy,  superintendent  f^}f^^l^'^^^^'^^; 
ineton  Territory,  the  inclosed  letter  bearing  date  July  31, 1873,  and  on  tbe  <Jtl  aay 
of^Cutt  1873,^General  Milroy  came  in  person  to  Lewiston,  "f  "j^^*  .*'^«  ,°'^"*]' f 
the  Clear  Water  River,  to  meet  the  commission  for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  attend 
intent  thftcXineaa^ncv  Washington  Territory.  Having  been  instructed  by  you  to 
examtL  the  cind  tiofof  Ldl^airairs  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho  and  report  thereon, 
anrbelieving  that  the  Calispells,  Pend  d'Oreilles,  Kootenays,  and  Spf '\"««.  T^*'"  "^l 
Labit  the  nor^thern  portion  of  Idaho,  would  be  interested  in  ^^"^'^^l  *»,'|«  ^^^^  **  ^ 
near  Colville,  and  interested  in  a  reservation  that  had  been  set  off  "^^^•"•''if -^^^  ^^- 
viUe  Valley,  and  which  reservation  had  been  changed  to  the  west  side  of  t^^  p^™' 
b  a  River  by  the  action  of  interested  white  men ;  and,  insomuch  as  we  were  nstructed 
to  ascertai  and  report  the  causes  of  complaint  by  the  Indians  against  white  people, 
andTwhtepeoJle  against  the  Indians,  the  commiasion  deemed  it  proper  to  send  one 
'^?1ts  number^wilh  Gelieral  Milroy  to  examine  and  report  *  »«  facts,  so  far  as  he  couW . 
touching  the  matters  of  complaint,  and  accordingly  sent  J.  P.  C.  Shanhs  ot  the  com- 

"Se"  comSoXrewitli  incloses  his  report  made  to  them,  together  with  a  record 
of  the  council  held  with  the  Indians  interested,  who  were  present,  and  make  both  the 
rLorVSe  councils  and  the  report  of  Mr.  J.  P.  C.  Shanks  part  of  this  report  to  you, 
Ind  ask  your  attention  to  both.  ^  showing  the  condition  of  our  Indian  affairs  along  the 
hne  of  British  America,  and  to'  the  greatln justice  done  to  these  P««««*t.le  Indians  by 
the  interested  action  of  white  men  ;  and  especial  y  to  the  «»»duct  of  their  ex-^^^^^ 
Park  Winans  in  nrocuring  a  change  of  reservation  through  srthsli  motives,  aiMl  t© 
Jhe  m2"  mportant  fact  tLt  the  reservation,  as  now  located,  is  in  a  frigid  and  high 
lafitnrte  whore  farmiuff  is  impossible,  while  the  lines  of  the  reservation  cut  the  In- 
dians Jff  fTorthecZ°mbiamver,  and  remove  them  from  the  Spokane  River,  the  only 
source  t-rom  which  they  could  procure  a  livelihood  by  fishing  game  being  nearly  ex- 
Sed-soThat  [they  are]  without  fish  or  game,  and  in  a  locality  where  farming  is  im- 
possible,'alproven  by  white  men  who  have  settled  on  the  new  reservation  and  aban- 

^'^The  ac?  rcomyLTthTse  tS  t  go  to  the  reservation  west  of  the  Columbia 
River  is  either  t^^annufilate  them  or  make  them  a  perpetual  tax  on  the  Government ; 
while  thev  are  industrious  and  desire  to  make  their  own  living  by  work. 

The  commi^ion  recommends  to  the  Government  that  these  ludians  be  permitted  to 
remain  where  now  situated,  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  General  Shanks'  report  to  the 
comm^ssTon  herewith  filed  ks  stated  ;  and  that  the  boundaries  thereof  be  as  iollows  : 
S"-  ata  pm"t  in  the  channel  of  the  Columbia  River,  oppps.te  the  mouth  of 
oSkaueRrverV  thence  up  the  center  of  the  channel  of  the  Columbia  River  to  a  point 
onnosfte  the  mouth  of  the  Spokane  River ;  thence  up  the  center  of  the  channel  ot  the 
Snokane  mver  to  the  mouth  of  Hangman  or  Lotah  Creek;  thence  up  the  center  of 
HWrman  or  Lotah  Creek  to  the  line  dividing  Washington  and  Idaho  Territories,  as 
receX  surveyed  ;  thence  south  on  said  line  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  between  Hangman 
or  Totah  Creek  and  Pine  Creek;  thence  easterly  along  the  summit  of  said  ridge  to  a 
^oinfwhicMs  five  miles  in  a  direct  line  east  of  said  territorial  line  ;  thence  in  a  direct 
Ce  nwth  to  the  dividing-line  between  the  United  States  and  British  Columbia ; 
ihence  west  along  said  line  to  the  O'Kinakane  River  ;  thence  down  the  center  ot  the 
rhannelofsaidO'Kinakane  River  to  the  place  of  beginning.  ^  n  „:„„ 

Thnt  this  reservation  shall  be  a  permanent  reservatiou-a  home  for  the  following 
tru'efaiS  such  parts  of  these  tribes  as  may  be  proper,  namely  :  Ca,«r  «}^Alenes  Upp.,r 
and  Lower  Spoklnes,  Calispells,  Pend  d'Oreilles,  Kootenays,  Lakes,  Colvilies,  ban  Poels, 

""frSnc^^o'SSrsLnk'^^^^^^^^^  to  the  commission  will  explain  this  matter 

""The  commit  ion  is  informed  of  the  following  facts:  By  an  order  from  tlie  Commis- 
sioner of T "d  an  Affiiirs,  Odeneal,  then  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  of  Oregon  and 
J  B  Monteftirinaian  agent  at  the  Nez  Perc6  reservation,  were  directed  to  negotiate 
■a'itii  tlifi  C<piir  D'Alenes,  and  to  set  off  a  reservation  tor  tUem.  .  ^    t,  „ 

MeuearSd  not  go  to  'see  these  Indians,  but  it.  is  stated  that  he  made  a  report  to  the 
DSartreut  from  information  received  of  D.  P.  Thompson,  but  without  couiiciliug  with 

"^'Undw' the' instructions  to  the  commission  to  visit  the  Indians  in  Idaho,  Shanks  and 
B.^ncrin  complnv  with  J.  B.  Monteith,  agent,  met  in  council  the  Cffiur  U'Alenes  at 
Bennet,  in  «"™P*";;  "  J  .,  oy.i  ^  of  July,  1873,  and  entered  into  a  written  agree- 
Ilangmanor  Lotah  Creek,  o^^^  that  it  should  be  approved 

by  Congresi    Si^  aSreementTs  ,n  the  hands  of  J.  B.  Monteith,  and  perhaps  has  been 

Thetmm&i  did  not  desire  to  go  beyond  "s  authority  in  tli^^^^^^ 

ioiiied  Mr  Monteith  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  for  it  at  the  time.    But  tne  com 

Son,  after  an  investigation  of  the  whole  subject,  now  recommends  that  the  agree- 
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mont  entered  into  with  the  Cceur  cVAlenes  be  not  confirmea,  but  that  the  reservation 
recouinionded  by  the  commission  for  the  nine  tribes,  including  the  Cojur  d'Alenes,  bo 
adopted. 
All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted.  01x4x11.-0 

JOHN  P.  C.  SHANKS, 
T.  VV.  BENNET, 
HENRY  W.  REED, 

Commidsion. 


Colville,  Stevens  County,  Wash., 
•  August  14, 1873. 

Hon-  T.  W.  Bennet  and  H.  W.  Reed, 

\      (rentlemen  of^  the  Special  Commission : 

I  leta  Lewiston,  Idaho,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clear  Water  River,  as  yo^  are  aware,  on 

the  3d\day  of  August,  1873,  by  steamer  down  Snake  River,  accompa4iied  by  General 

Milroy,  \he  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  for  Washington  Territory,  and  lauded 

at  the  moKth  of  the  Pelluce  River,  where  we  met  John  A.  Bimms,  aafent  at  the  Colville 

Mfj^encv  X.  / 

From*  the  rivouth  of  the  Pelluce  we  proceeded  by  wagon  to  For^  Colville,  in  Stevens 
County,  in  CoWille  Valley,  Washington  Territory,  where  we  arrfved  on  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust 1873,  and \n  the  following  day  proceeded  to  the  Kettle/Falls,  on  the  Columbia 
River,  and,  crossW  that  river,  passed  up  Kettle  River  and  tMe  Sue-Whock  to  a  point 
near  the  line  of  Brkish  Columbia,  and  returning  from  this  point  by  the  Columbia  held 
a  council,  August  lA  with  the  following  tribes  in  genercy  council— held  at  the  old 
British  trading  post,  ^out  one  mile  above  the  Kettle  FalW:  The  Colvilies,  Lakes,  San 
Poels,  O'Kinakane,  uppHr  and  lower  Spokanes,  and  Calispells.    The  following  are  the 

facts  as  I  found  them :     \  ,.,../■,  ^       ^^.    4.    ^.^  ^ 

1.  All  these  people  are  i>eaceable,  quiet,  and  iBdustrioCis,  and  express  a  loyalty  to  the 

United  States  Government,\s  simple,  confiding,  and  faithful  as  children. 
2   They  are  divided  into  CXtholics  and  Protestants/  the  majority  ot  the  latter  being 

Presbyterians  ;  and  are  very  Wlous  in  their  faith  nifepectively.    In  the  aggregate  the 

Catholics  largely  outnumber  tfte  Protestants.  /,.,,.         .  ^.         r  r  -^u 

3.  Their  agent,  John  A.  SimmV  is  a  Catholic,  ai^  the  Indians,  irrespective  of  faith, 
have  confidence  in  his  integrity,  Juid  speak  well  ^f  him.  .      ,      •  t 

4.  They  all,  as  irrespective  of  re\igiou8  faith,  Condemn  their  ex-agent,  who  immedi- 
ateiy  preceded  Simms,  one  Park  Wfuans,  a  me/chant  of  Colville.        ^       „    ' 

5.  All  these  Indians  desire  a  permanent  res/rvation,  schools,  churches,  «&c. 

6   They  generally  labor  either  on  fkms  of/their  own,  of  which  there  are  a  consider- 
able number,  or  for  others,  which  is  \he  general  rule.     Many  who  had  farms  before 


farms  to  whites,  and  now  work  by  the  day 
idians  very  much,  and  are  continuing  to  do 


the  recent  influx  of  whites  have  sold  t 
for  a  living. 
7.  The  whites  have  encroached  on  t 

*8.  In  these  encroachments  their  la/e  age^  P.  Winans,  was  a  principal  and  partici- 
pant, and  still  continues  to  be  their/exponen«vand  principal  operator.  He  was  a  part- 
ner in  a  trading-house  dealing  with  the  IndiaW,  while  agent,  from  which  whisky  was 
ffiven  to  secure  bargains  in  furs/which  is  thdsprincipal  trade  in  that  locality.  Aiul 
when  the  reservation  was  set  off/east  of  the  CoVmbia  River,  he  concealed  that  fact 
from  the  Indians,  and  busied  himself  to  have  i\changed  to  the  cold,  dry  highlands 
west  of  that  river,  where  whit/men  have  abandonWl  the  country  after  trial,  and  laiied 
to  farm  owing  to  frosts  and  other  difficulties  in  theVay. 

9.  The  reservation  has  beeh,  by  interested,  and  in  ihany  cases  unscrupulous  men,  re- 
located  from  east  to  west/of  th§  Columbia  River ;  Xpd  from  the  advantages  of  the 
salmon  fisheries  on  the  Sp6kane  and  Columbia  to  west  V  the  Columbia,  only  coming 
to  the  west  bank  of  that/tream,  and  that  without  any  pri^lege  of  fishing  in  that  river, 
literally  robbing  the  In/ians  of  their  country  and  their  food.  ^i     t    v  ^ 

10.  There  are  numb  Js  of  white  settlers  in  the  Colville  ValW,  where  the  Indians  now 
are.  the  Indians  not  paving  been  removed  west  ol  the  Coluihhia  under  the  late  un- 
just assignment  of  r4ervation,.and  I  hope  never  will.  \  „,,,lov^ 

11.  These  white/are  the  same  persons  who  procured  the  change  V reservation,  and  aie 
not  entitled  to  aiJsympathy,  as  they  obtained  an  unjust  order  agaiikt  thelndians,  know- 
ing that  the  ne/  reservation  was  unfit  for  hal^itation,  and,  avoidin^t  themselves,  pro- 
cured  an  orde/that  gave  them  the  Indians'  homes,  and  drove  the  Indians  where  they 

would  not  reside  themselves.  *  , .         ,  ,  ,      j. i  \  i  ^ 

12.  These /Indian  tribes  are  now  situated  adjacent  to  each  other,  andsliave  been  so 

since  time  immemorial.  ,,  1        1     i.i     -r^iXi    „  i/  „,wi 

13.  Tliese  tribes  speak  the  same  language,  the  same  as  spoken  by  the  Flathead^  and 

Cceur  d'Alenes. 
11  I  A 
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14.  The  Kootenays,  who  were  not  in  the  council  but  who  reside  in  Northeast  A^sh- 
ing^on,  North  Idaho,  and  Northwest  Montana,  speak  the  same  language,  and  shoi\J&  be 
iuclmled  with  these  tribes. 

15.  TJ^ese  tribes  desire  reservations  together, beginning  as  follows:  Atapoinyin  the 
channel  6f  the  Columbia  River  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  O'Kinakane  River/f  thence 
up  the  ceu^r  of  the  channel  of  the  Columbia  River  to  a  point  opposite  theinouth  of 
the  Spokan^River;  thence  up  the  ceuter  of  the  channel  of  the  Spokane  River  to 
the  mouth  ot\Hangman  or  Lotah  Creek;  thence  up  center  of  Hangnu^o  or  Lotah 
Creek  to  the  liiie  dividing  Washin'gton  and  Idaho  Territories,  as  recency  surveyed ; 
thence  south  on  said  line  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  between  Hangman  or  Lo^tah  Creek  and 
Pine  Creek ;  thenc^easterly  along  the  summit  of  said  ridge  to  a  jioiilt  which  is  five 
miles  in  a  direct  linKeast  of  said  territorial  line;  thence  in  a  direct  nne  north  to  the 
dividing  line  •betweenVthe  United  States  and  British  Columbia ;  therice  west  along  said 
line  totheO^Kinakane^ver;  thence  down  thecentreof  the  channel  of  said  O'Kinakane 
River  to  the  place  of  beginning.  / 

IG.  These  Indian  tribes  propose  surrendering  their  title  to  all  tne  country  south  and 
east  of  the  country  as  namecL  This  gives  the  United  States  all/that  beautiful  country 
along  Pine  Creek,  and  from  tlVe  Pelluce  to  the  proposed  line  wnich  you  have  seen,  and 
which  is  more  valuable  than  alrsthey  desire  to  retain.  / 

17.  They  ask  no  money  or  clotking ;  all  they  wish  is  thai;  their  homes  be  secured  to » 
them.  \  / 

18.  They  say  if  the  United  StatesHjas  money  to  give  let  it  be  given  to  the  whites  for 
their  improvements.    The  Indians  w>U  make  their  living  if  protected  in  their  homes. 

19.  The  country  they  wish  to  retain  is^yith  the  exception  of  the  Colville  and  Hangman's 
Creek  Valleys,  mountainous  and  poor,  e^ept  small  Apots,  but  the  fishing  is  good,  and 
it  is  their  cherished  homes  and  much  desired  by  th^m. 

20.  It  would  be  expensive,  troublesome,  dishonorable,  and  wicked  to  drive  these  people 
away  from  their  homes,  where  they  have  livVl  ftom  time  immemorial,  to  give  place  to 
cunning  men  who  have  supplanted  them,  ano^  procured  the  action  of  the  Government 
against  them.  '  *  /\ 

21.  None  of  these  Indians  have  been  in  hostilrty  to  the  Government  at  any  time,  ex- 
cept the  Spokanesand  Coeur  d'Alenes,  and  they  o5aly  were  when  they  defeated  Steptoe, 
and  were  in  turn  conquered  by  General  Wright.   \ 

22.  These  peo^do  generally  dress  as  white  people>do,  and  are  anxious  to  improve  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  They  ask  for  nothing  but  theiVhomes,  and  for  these  they  plead  as 
children.  /  \ 

There  has  been  no  treaty  with  th^se  tribes  for  whom  this  reservation  is  proposed, 
and  their  title  to  all  the  country  from  Steptoe's  Butev  to  the  Flathead  country  and 
British  liue,  and  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  Snake  and  PelKice  Rivers  is  theirs  vet.    All 


part  of  it,  lying  between  K^ettle  and  Columbia  Rivers,  having  been  examined  by  Mr. 
Slilr       "'  "  -«         .    .    ^    .  ....  _ 


Columbia  River,  at  Ccilville,  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation  tie  just  set  off.    This 
heaves  the  agent  no/ontrolling  power  over  bad  white  men,  who  maVwrong  or  intrigue 


with  the  Indians,, Other  than  such  as  the  courts  can  give  under  the\ntercourse  laws, 
leaving  the  agent/'or  court  no  power  to  prevent  the  association  of  badywhito  men  with 
the  Indians  under  his  charire. 

The  better  clarss  of  white  people  see  and  feel  the  effbct  of  this  condUion  of  things, 
and  have  spok/n  to  me  of  it  quite  freely. 

chief  of 


une. 


At  the  gen^-al  council  held  near  Kettle  Falls,  on  August  12,  1873,  An1 
the  Colvillei^  speaking  for  his  people  who  reside  in  the  Colville  Valley^.and  around 
Colville,  ap'd  the  old  trading  post  where  the  council  was  held,  said,  (among  other 
things  of  d'eep  interest,)  to  General  Milroy,  Agent  Simms,  and  myself,  *'  We  ^ant  you  to 
take  our  part;  the  liquor  is  coming  up  to  our  knees  ;  we  tie  our  people  u[i  for  drink- 
iug,  but/the  whites  do  not  tie  up  or  punish  their  people  for  selling  liquor  io  Indians. 
I  wish  you  who  come  from  Washington  would  take  our  part  and  stop  tliis  sellinsr 
liquor  to  us." 

Ano/lier  ground  of  serious  complaint  is  the  prostitution  of  their  women  by  bVd  white 
men  linder  the  plea  of  marriage.  These  white  men  take  the  advantage  of  thte  differ- 
ence^ between  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  white  people  and  the  simple  voFUntary 
association  which  is  the  Indian  form  of  marriage,  and  while  the  poor  Indian  womaii 
bolieves  she  is  married  to  a  white  man,  ho  treats  it  in  the  light  of  cohabitationVnly, 
yn\  which  he  breaks  off  at  will,  often  abandoning  both  women  and  children  witlXiiii- 
mnity  and  with  gross-  indifference.    The  speeches  of  the  chiefs  at  the  council  will\x- 


'>:.N>,  ,'] 
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Penrose,  Dr.  Stephen  B. 

Pershing,  Gen.  John  J. 

Pinchot,  G if ford 

Preus,  J.  A.  0. 

Rinehart,  Mrs,  Mary  R. 

Robertson,  Miss  Alioe  M. 

Roe,  Mrs.  Walter  (Mary  W.) 

Rosenwald,  Julius 

Roundy,  Rev.  Rodney  W. 

Sarett,  Prof.  Lew 

Scott,  Maj.  Gen.  Rugh  L. 

Seymour,  Mrs.  Flora  W. 

Shaffer,  John  C, 

Shahan,  Bishop  Thomas  J. 

Sloan,  Thomas  L. 

Sniff en,  Matthew  K. 

Spindon,  Dr.  Herbert  J. 

Storey,  Moorfield 

Sullivan,  Marl: 

Swain,  Dr.  Joseph 

Talbot,  Mrs.  Anna  B. 


Tslanina 

Vaux,  George,  Jr. 
Villard,  Oswald  G. 
Wanamaker,  Rodman 
Welloome,  Benry  8. 
Welsh,  Berbert 
Wetherill,  Mra.  Louisa 
Wheelock,  Dennison 
White,  Miss  Amelia  E. 
White,  Dr.  Charles  L. 
White,  Edwin  E. 
White,  William  Allen 
Wilbur,  Dr.  Ray  Lyman 
Willard,  Miss  Mary  B. 
Winter,  Mrs.  Thomas  G. 
Wise,  Rabbi  Stephen  8. 
Wissler,  Dr.  Clark 
Woehlke,  Walter  V. 
Woodward,  Dr.  W.  C. 
Yellowtail,  Robert 
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DEPARTMENT   OP  FLORIDA. 


Letter  from  General  W.  S  Harney  to  the  assistant  adjutant  general 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  March  8,  1857.         *°'  general 

Letter  from  Colonel  G.  Loomis  to  the  assistant  adjutant  general  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  army  August  30,  1857,  inclosing-        '  *^' 

AnlZ%s:Zi:''''''''  '-  ^-  ^^^^^^^  *^  ^°1°-1  Gl.  Loomis, 

^'"  ge  JerS'^t^T  W^'""  Y'  H- Kendrick  to  the  assistant  adjutant 
general  at  the  headquarters,  department  of  Florida,  August  26, 

\ 

INDIAN  DISTURBANCES  IN  MINNESOTA. 

^'**9",  f^^^^^^P**^"  B.^..Bee  to  the  adjutant  of  10th  infantry,  April 
Letter^  from  Oolong- 'L.  Thomas  to  General  W.  Scott,  August  3, 
Letter^from^CoMnel  L.  Thomas  to  General'V.. Scott,  August  10, 

^'**'^fc^T*^'''.^-  Y-  ^***"^  *^  *^«  assistant^djutant  general 
-^  at  the  headquarters,  department  of  the  west,  October  7,  1857. 


\ 


.  Headquarters  (k£Xi;HNB.JSxp^mQN, 

Arkansas  river,  near  the  site  of  Fort  Atti^on;2u'^^,  1857. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  on  the  29th  ultimo   while 
pursuing   the  Cheyennes  down   Solomon's  fork  of  the  Ssks    we 

wl?WT.J-  '?T  T^  ^  ^^'^^  1""^^  "^  *^^^'  d^^^^'^  "P  i°  tattle  ar'ray! 
hhff  Thy*'^'*i"^i"P'';:*^^'*''?*°^*'^'i  their  right  covered  by  a 
p^n^  fif  J.ffi  °T^'i  ^T  ^een  variously  estimated' from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  five  hundred  ;  I  thmk  there  were  about  three  hundred. 
The  cavalry  were  about  three  miles  in  advance  of  the  infantry,  and 

hrnn'iJfTP^'^'?  7'^  marching  in  three  columns.     I  immediately 
brought  them  into  Ime,  and,  without  halting,  detached  the  two  flank 
companies  at  a  gallop  to  turn  their  flanks,%  movement  they  were 
evidently  preparing  to  make  against  our  right,)  and  we  continued  to 
march  steadily  upon  them.     The  Indians  were  all  mounted  and  well 
armed,  many  of  them  had  rifles  and  revolvers,  and  they  stood,  with 
remarkable  bo  dness,  until  we  charged  and  we^e  nearly  upon  them, 
when  they  broke  in  all  directions,  and  we  pursued  them  seven  miles 
Their  horses  were  fresh  and  very  fleet,  and  it  was  impossible  to  over- 
take  maity  of  them.     There  were  but  nine  men  killed  in  the  pursuit, 
but  there  must  have  been  a  great  number  wounded.     I  had  two  men 
killed,  and  Lieutenant  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  and  eight  men  wounded ;  but  it' 
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No.  6.\  Letter  from  General  W.  S.  Harney  to  Governer  K.  J.  Walker, 

September  28,  1857.  / 

No.  Y.  Special  orders  No.  78,  headquarters  troops  in  Kansas,  Sep- 

temlier  28,  1857.  ^  '  / 

No.  8.  Letter  from  Captain  A.  Pleasonton  to  Lieutenant  Qblonel  H. 

Brooks^  September  28,  1857. 
No.  9.  Letter  from  Governor  R.  J.  Walker  to  General  W/S.  Harney, 

October  8,  1857.  / 

No.  10.  Letter  from  General  W.  S.  Harney  to  Governor  jn,  J.  Walker, 

October  3,  1857.  / 

No.  11.  Special  orders  No.  85,  headquarters  troops  m  Kansas,  Octo- 
ber 3,  1857.  V  ^  / 
No.  12.  Letter  from  Captain  A.  Pleasonton  to  Major  H.  J.  Hunt, 

October  3,  1857.  / 

No.  13.  Letter  from  Captain  A.  Pleasonton  to  Captain  T.  Hendrick- 

son,  October  3,  1857.  / 

No.  14.  Letter  from  Captain  A.   Pleasonton/to  Captain  E.  W.  B. 

Newby,  October  3,  1857.  / 

Letter  from  General  W.  S.  Harney  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  October 

11,  1857,  enclosing — •.  / 

No.  1.   Letter  from  General  W.  S.  Harney  to  Governor  R.  J,  Walker, 

October  9,  1857. 
No.  2.  Letter  from  Governor  R.  J.  Walker  to  General  W.  S.  Harney, 

October  10,  1857.  X  / 

\     / 

DEPARTMEl^^T   OF   TEXAS. 

Letter  from  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Hood  to  the  assistant  adjutant  general, 
headquarters,  department  of  Texas,  July  28,  1857. 

Letter  from  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Hood  to  the  post  adjutant  at  Fort  Mason, 
Texas,  July  27,  1857.      / 

Letter  from  General  D.  E.  Twiggs  to  the  assistant  adjutant  general 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  August  5,  1857. 

/ 

DEPARTMENT   OF   THE  PACIFIC. 

/  ^   \ 

Letter  from  General  N.  S.  Clarke  to  the  assistant  adjutant  general  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  army,  September  14,  1857,  enclosing — 

Letter  from  Major  G.  0.  Haller  to  the  assistant  adjutant  general  at 
the  headquarters,  department  of  the  Pacific,  August  17,  1857. 

DEPARTMENT    OF   NEW   MEXICO.  ^ 

Letter  from  Q^neral  J.  Garland  to  the  assistant  adjutant  general  at 

the  headquarters  of  the  army,  June  30,  1857. 
Letter  from  General  J.  Garland  to  the  assistant  adjutant  general  at 

the  headquarters  of  the  army,  August  1,  1857,  enclosing-^;*- 
No.  1.  Letter  trom  Colonel  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville  to  the  assistant  adju- 

tany general  at  the  headquarters  of  the  department  of  New  Mexico, 

July  14,  1857. 
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is  believed  they  will  all  recover.  All  my  officers  and  men  behaved 
admirably.  The  next  day  I  established  a  small  fort  near  the  battle- 
ground, and  left  my  wounded  there,  in  charge  of  a  company  of  in- 
fantry with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  the 
wagon  train,  at  the  lower  crossing  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Platte,  on 
the  20th  instant,  if  I  did  not  return  before  that  time. 

On  the  31st  ultimo  I  started  again  in  pursuit,  and  at  fourteen  miles 
I  came  upon  their  principal  town.  The  people  had  all  fled  ;  there 
were  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  lodges  standing,  and  about  as 
many  more  that  had  been  hastily  taken  down,  and  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  Indian  property  of  all  kinds  of  great  value  to  them.  I  had 
everything  destroyed,  and  continued  the  pursuit.  I  trailed  them  to 
within  forty  miles  of  this  place,  when  they  scattered  in  all  directions. 
Believing  they  would  reassemble  on  this  river,  (for  there  are  no  buffalo 
in  their  country  this  summer  on  which  they  can  subsist,)  I  have  come 
here  hoping  to  intercept  them  and  to  protect  this  road.  I  was  obliged 
to  send  my  wagon  train  back  to  Laramie  from  near  Fort  St.  Vrain, 
and  to  take  pack-mules. 

My  supplies  have  been  exhausted  for  some  time,  except  fresh  beef, 
and  I  have  beef  only  for  twenty-four  days.  I  shall  send  an  express 
to  Fort  Leavenworth  to  have  supplies  pushed  out  to  me  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  I  do  not  think  these  Indians  have  been  sufficiently  pun- 
ished for  the  barbarous  outrages  they  have  recently  committed.  The 
battalion  of  the  6th  infantry,  under  Captain  Ketchum,  belonging  to 
my  command,  has  had  a  long  and  arduous  march.  It  is  matter  of 
deep  regret  to  them,  as  it  is  to  myself,  that  I  could  not  wait  to  bring 
them  into  the  action.  As  I  have  no  supplies  with  which  I  can  send 
these  troops  back  to  Laramie,  I  must  take  them  to  Fort  Leavenworth; 
and  if  they  are  to  return  to  Laramie  this  fall,  I  would  respectfully  ask 
for  authority  to  send  them  up  in  a  light  train. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  report,  what  I  know  will  give  the  lieutenant 
general  commanding  the  army  the  highest  satisfaction,  that  in  these 
operations  not  a  woman  nor  a  child  has  been  hurt. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  V.  SUMNER, 
Colonel  1st  Cavalry y  Commanding  Expedition. 

The  Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

Headquarters  of  the  Army^  New  Yorky  N.  T, 


Headquarters  Cheyenne  Expedition,, 
Arkansas  river ^  one  march  bdow  Fort  Atkinson y  Aug,  11, 185T^ 

Sir:  I  have  received  authentic  information  from  the  mail  party^ 
to-day  that  the  agent  for  the  Cheyennes  has  gone  up  to  Bent's  Fort 
with  the  yearly  presents  for  that  tribe,  and  that  he  has  been  informed 
by  them  that  they  would  not  come  to  receive  their  presents  in  the 
usual  way,  but  that  he  should  never  carry  the  goods  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Under  these  circumstances,  I  consider  the  agent  and  the  public 
property  in  his  charge  in  jeopardy.  I  have  therefore  decided  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  Bent' a  Fort  with  the  elite  of  my  cavalry,  in  the  hope^ 
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that  I  may  find  tbe  Cheyennes  f  ^^^^f  ^^f,?  j;:^  ^i^iv/- 
another  blow,  force  them  to  sue  for  P,«,^f '  ^*  *^^^^^^ 
ment  will  secure  this  agent  and  t^^P^^^^  P^'^L.tualWcover  this 
is  that  by  this  march  up  the  river  I  shall  more  efiectuaiiy  cov 
road  from  Indian  depredations  this  summer  ^  ^  of 

I  have  directed  Captain  Ketchum,  ^I^^^^.J^^Xltcreeta^d^  there 
the  cavalry,  to  proceed,  by  easy  marches,  to  Walnut  creeK,  ana 

"TamTsirfve^y  respectfully,  your  o^>edient  serv^ant,^^^^^^ 

Colmel  l8t  Cavalry,  GomTnanding. 

Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

Headquarters  of  the  Army,  New  York  City. 


Headquarters  First  Cavalry, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  K.  T.,  September  20, 1857. 

Sry  tm  thi,  post  on  th^  «th  of  May  to  move^y^the  A  kans.s 
river  and  to  meet  me  on  the  south  fork  of  the  '^^f™  °". '  j,,.,,  „f 
T,!fv  T  marched  with  two  companies  of  caralry,  on  the  zum  oi 
Sj-forVrt  Kearney,  where,  in  compliance  with  or^r.  I  took  np 

Svo'^companies  of  the  2d  draRoons  »">  ■""■^'^  "VSeKoC  th^ 

TosH -iX'^'=  -  ^-  -  -  S^'&'irt'h:; 

Fort  Kearney  to  march  7'  *\»"^h|rwhi  M  truT  was  ap- 
them  to  Fort  Laramie,  and  1*  t™"?  "';"•  ""A^  \y^^  2,th  of  June 
nroved  bv  the  general  commanding  the  army.  "".™°|,''  ^  ..„  .„j 
fmoved  south  from  Fort  Laramie  with  two  companies  of  cavalry  and 

^'ort^Tw  wVi'Jea^hrf'th'e  south  fork  of  the  Platte,  and 
.ho^tavttrld"  function  with  Major  Sedgewc^^^^^^^^^^ 

'i^SaTrrTS^tKgl  ^^,  ^^^ ±Z, 
SXr^do-w-n'  rrt?fnt!,"lt:nraford,  and  I  then  hrought 
"^r^^^r^tSl  a"fr;r.mp  somewhere  in  that 

abandon  my  wagons,  train,  teats,  and  all  otner  J^^"!?^"  .  r^^^ 

i^roceed  with  my  whole  command  m  pursuit  of  the  Indians       xu« 

pursuing  the  Indians,  I  was  drawn  across  the  country  to  the  Arkansas 
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river,  and  we  had  nothing  but  fresh  beef  to  subsist  upon  for  some 
time.  I  found  the  trail  of  the  Indians  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  on 
the  29th  came  upon  them,  as  already  reported ;  which  report  narrates 
the  battle,  the  destruction  of  the  town,  and  the  pursuit  through  to  the 
Arkansas.  On  arriving  there,  I  found  the  agent  for  the  Cheyennes 
had  taken  to  Bent's  Fort  the  annual  presents  for  that  tribe,  including 
arms  and  ammunition.  I  knew  the  government  could  never  intend 
to  send  an  expedition  against  a  tribe  of  Indians,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  them  arms  and  ammunition.  I  therefore  determined  to  proceed 
at  once  to  Bent's  Fort  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  getting  this  prop- 
erty, especially  as  they  had  threatened  that  it  should  not  be  taken  out 

of  the  country. 

I  had  also  a  hope  of  finding  the  Indians  collected  again  in  that 
vicinity.     I  trust  my  reports   in  relation  to  this  matter  were  satisfac- 
tory to  the  commanding  general,  and  that  he  endorsed  them  to  that 
effect,  for  without  his  approval  the  measures  that  I  felt  bound  to  take 
may  involve,  me  in  difficulty  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
On  my  arrival  at  Walnut  creek,  I  received  the  order  to  break  up  the 
expedition,  and  to  detach  four  companies  of  cavalry  and  three  of 
infantry  for  the  expedition  to  Utah.     I  immediately  put  the  detach- 
ment in  as  good  order  as  possible,  by  stripping  the  two  companies 
which  were  to  return  to  this  post,  and  directed  Major  Sedgwick  to 
proceed  across  the  country  to  Fort  Kearney,  on  his  route  to  Utah. 
We  had  then  marched  sixteen  hundred  miles,  and,  although  this 
order  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  the  men  and  horses  were  much 
worn  down,  not  a  man  deserted,  when  they  could  easily  have  made 
their  escape  by  taking  the  best  of  the  horses.     The  conduct  of  my 
command  throughout  the  summer  has  been  all  I  could  wish  ;  the 
officers  and  men  have  not  only  shown  bravery  in  action,  but  they 
have  shown  the  higher  quality  of  a  manly  and  cheerful  endurance  of 

privations. 

Six  days  after  I  detached  Major  Sedgwick,  as  I  was  returnmg  to 
this  post  with  the  two  remaining  companies,  I  was  very  happy  to 
receive  the  countermand  of  the  order  for  Utah.  I  arrived  at  this 
post  on  the  16th  instant,  after  marching  over  eighteen  hundred  and 

fifty  miles. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  V.  SUMNEK, 
Colonel  \st  Cavalry^  Commanding  Cheyenne  Expedition, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

Headquarters  of  the  Army^  New  York  City. 


Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washington  J  May  8,  1857. 

General:  In  transmitting  to  you  ^'special  order"  No.  62,  of  this 
date,  assigning  you  to  duty  according  to  your  brevet  rank,  and  to  the 
command  of  the  troops  designated  for  service  in  the  Territory  of 
Kansas,  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  say   that  you  will 
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U  strictly  governed  by  the  instructions  o^^^l^-^f^Xr^l^^^ 
veyed  in  the  letters  addressed  from  this  o^oej^^n  i  V     ^^^ 

mi,  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  department  oi  v 
the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  copies  ot  vrnicn  a 

^"Thl%^^rfe.veMj  orders  that  no  portion  of  the  force  subject 

with  the  fequisitions  that  the  governor  may  make  upon  you. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ««rg^*°*^Qpj,R^ 

Adjutant  General. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  W.  S.  Habkey, 

Commanding,  dec,  dc.  Fart  Leavemoorth ,  K.  1. 


Adjutant  Gbnbkal's  Office, 

Washington,  April  1,  1857. 

ftEWT^KAL  •  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  convey  to  you 
thS^ng  inSructions  for'the  guidance  of  the  officers  ot  the  army 

-'^^^J^^^^i^^^y,  finding  the  oraina^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Sfic  neace  and^t^e  due  execution  of  the  laws,  should  make  requisi- 
tion upon  vou  to  furnish  a  military  force  to  aid  him,  as  a  posse  conn- 
5n/«.?n  the  performance  of  that  official  duty,  you  are  hereby  directed 
t^  eSpToy  for^  thaJ  purpose  the  whole  or  sxtch  part  of  your  command 

"'  X^'eLcXng 'tbis  delicate  function  of  the  military  power  of  the 
TT  i^A  'SltPs  tie  responsibility  will  be  upon  the  governor  ot  the 
Ter  tory  and  you  w  Kplicitl^  obey  his  orirs.  These  instructions 
areeSin^^^^^  that  the  governor  will  not  find  it  necessary  to 

are  g^^en  in  \^      J  «  j     confidence  that  if  so  deplor- 

S'a  ^e*.,i?;  ScTS,  he  will  discontinue  the  use  of  your  force, 

"  I'trSStH  rX  re,pec*Uy,|ou^r^oW^ut  .ervau., 

Adjutant  General. 

Brevet  Major  General  P.  F.  Smith,  U.  S.  Army, 

Commanding  Department  of  the  West,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washington,  April  28,  1857. 

Sir  •  I  am  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  say  that  the  in- 
Btiuctions  conveyed  in  the  letter  addressed  from  this  office  to  the  com. 
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manding  general  of  the  department  of  the  west,  April  1, 1857,  placing 
the  troops  serving  in  Kansas  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor  of  that 
Territory  in  certain  specified  contingences,  and  with  a  copy  ot  whicU 
you  have  heen  furnished,  supersede  any  instructions  of  a  prtor  date 
from  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War  with  which  they  may  in  any 

degree  conflict. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.   COOlrCirv, 

Adjutant  General. 

The  Commanding  Officer, 

Fort  Leavenworth^  K.  T. 


Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washington^  October  6,  1855. 

Sir  :  The  President  of  the  United  States  directs  that,  on  proper  ap- 
plication therefor,  you  aid  in  the  removal  of  intruders  from  the  country 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Leavenworth  set  apart  for  Indian  occupation,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  act  of  1834,  commonly  called  the  Indian 
intercourse  act,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted. 
I  am,  sir^  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  COOPER, 

Adjutant  General. 

Commanding  Officer, 

Fort  Leavenworthy  K.  T. 


Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Washington,  January  30,  1856. 

Sir  •  Keferring  to  the  letter  addressed  to  you  from  this  office  under 
date  of  October  6,  1855,  in  relation  to  the  removal  of  intruders  from 
the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Leavenworth  set  apart  for  Indian 
occupation,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  therein  conveyed  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  lands  ceded  by 
the  Indians  to  the  United  States  for  sale,  but  only  to  lands  actually 
reserved  for  their  residence. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

b.  OOUriiiv, 

Adjutant  General. 

Commanding  Officer, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  K.  T. 


Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  September  25,  1857. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  for  your  information  a  copy  of  a 
communication  from  the  governor  of  this  Territory,  making  a  reciui- 
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sition  xipon  me  for  the  forces  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  ColoTiel 
J    E   2ZZn  and  Major  J.  Sedgwick,  Ist  cavalry,  o  -ot^si^po^ 
comitatus"  to  preserve  the  puhlic  peace,  ^^^^^o  aid  in  the  e^^^^^^^^ 
•of  the  laws  at  certain  of  the  election  precincts  in  this  Territory  auring 
the  election  to  take  place  on  the  6th  of  Octoher  nex 

I  have  also  the  honor  to  enclose  a  copy  of  my  reply  to  t^e  governor 
on  this  subiect  and  copies  of  my  instructions  to  Lieutenant  Colo'iel 
Sohin  S  M^or  Sedgwick,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 

^'^l  fmT B^rTVery  respectfully,  your^hedient  ^e^v^nt,  ^^ 

Colonel  2d  Dragoons,  BvL  and  Brig.  General  Commanding. 

Hon.  John  B.  Floyd,  _    , . 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington. 


Leavenworth,  K.  T.,  September  21,  1857. 

Sir  :  Insurrectionary  movements,  f  «r?'"''ilh  wif  taketlt^'ce 
polls,  being  threatened  at  the  general  election  which  ^J^^  *^^^^ 
Lthis  T/ritory.on  the  first  Mond^^o^  OcU^^^^^^^  ,T  t^'e  UnSTsTatTs^ 

wick,  respectively,  in  command  ot  *1^«  .^J^^P^. 'Jf  1;" 

of  cavalry  to  each  of  the  following  p  aces  in  ^^^b  Territory,  viz ^^^^^^^ 
poria,  in  Breckenridge  county  ;  Burlington,  in  ^^^Y  ««"^Y^^^^^^^^ 
?ille,  in  Anderson  county  ;  and  to  Brownsvi  le,  ^^^.^'i^^.^f^^t  £^^ 
3d    Major  Sedgwick  to  retain  two  compames  of  infantry  at  Marys 

"tth'\''aiofsfdgrk'to  send,  immediately,  one  company  of  cavalry 
tot'chSSwing  points    n  Kansas,  na-e  y :  to  R.chmond,   , 

rh'eof  sa^l  companL  to  proceed  to  the  principal  points,  respectively, 
in  said  counties  which  are  election  precints 

fith    Each  of  these  twelve  companies  to  be  retained  at  the  places 
resnectiveTy  named  as  above  until  the  day  succeed  ng  the  election 
unlCs   he  propSauthorities,  hereafter  referred  to,  in  the  execution 
nfhpir  duties   should  deem   t  necessary  longer  to  retain  them. 

Sh  The  t?oops  are  requested  to  receive  from  you  directions  to  act 
J^oI^:JS::^  m  l  of  the  dvil  authorities  in  the  due  e-^u  ion 
of  the  laws,  and  for  the  preservation  ot  the  public  peace  _  The  United 
States  marshal,  or  sheriffs,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  at  or  near  the 
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several  county  seats,  to  whom  the  officer  in  co-nmand  will  immediately 
report  himself  and  his  force  for  the  objects  above  specifaecl. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,         v^^XjKER 

Governor  of  Kansas  Territory. 

Brevet  Brig.  General  Wm.  S.  Harney, 

Commanding  Troops  serving  in  Kansas. 

Headquarters  Troops  SERVING  IN  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  September  25,  1857. 


Official : 


A.  PLEASONTON, 
Capt.  2d  Dragoons,  A.  Asst.  Adjt.  Gen'l. 


Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  September  22,  1857. 

aav<K».K :  I  have  *a  h„...  to  -^-^•^tPytdl^IotC 
r TC r. e^  tstruclns  t\^"tea.„t  'oJlonel  Johnston  and 
&  Serwick,  iBt  cavalry,  to  dispose  of  their  commands  ;n  accord- 
Major  ?f"s™'  tJ '  („  proposed  in  your  communication,  at 

thTsam^t trSr nT  thai  th?  fo^rce,  should  bo  -por'-J^^^t 
case  to  the  proper  civil  officer  as  a  "posse  mmtlatus     to  aid  m  the 
e'i'ution  of  the  laws  and  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 
'^\  am,  governor,  very  -pcctfully,^o„  obedient  gr^nt^^^^ 

Colonel  2d  Dragoons  and  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  Commanding. 

His  Excellency  R.  J.  Walker,  .t,    v  t 

Governor  of  Kansas  Territory,  Fort  Leavenworth,  K.  1. 

Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavemvorth,  September  25,  1857. 


Official : 


A.  PLEASONTON, 
Capt.  2d  Dragoons,  Acting  Asst.  Adj.  Gen. 


Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  September  22,  1857. 

Cor^KS. :  The  .^en^al  ~mma»dm,  ™-* -^'» ^f  S  Zll 
rO^^b^fne^  ,  'and  *a?*e7ov:rnor  of  'the  TerrUory  ha,  deemed 
Lr  yourcomm3f  fo  l^^rr-^^e  ^/X.^r "1 
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authority  of  the  United  States  marshals,  sheriffs,  or  other  proper  civil 
officers,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  public  peace,  and  to  aid  m 
the  due  execution  of  the  laws.  .  . 

You  are  accordingly  directed  to  make  the  following  disposition  ot 

your  command,  viz :  ,     i        n        -i 

The  two  companies  of  the  6th  infantry  will  be  halted  at  Council 

Grove,  in  Wise  county.  ' 

One  company  of  1st  cavalry  will  be  sent  immediately  to  each  ot 

the  following  named  places  in  the  Territory,  viz : 

Emporia,  in  Breckenridge  county  ;  Burlington,  in  Coffey  county  ; 

Hyattsville,   in   Anderson    county  ;    and  Brownsville,  in   Shawnee 

county.  . 

Should  any  of  the  places  named  above  prove  to  be  those  m  which 
no  elections  are  to  be  held,  then  the  said  companies  will  proceed^  to 
the  principal  points,  respectively,  in  said  counties,  which  are  election 

precincts. 

Each  officer  in  command  of  the  above  named  detachments  will  be 
instructed  by  you  to  report  his  force  as  ^' posse  comitatus''  to  the 
United  States  marshals,  sheriffs,  or  other  proper  civil  officers,  upon  his 
arrival  at  his  place  of  destination,  to  execute  such  instructions  as  niay 
be  given  him  in  that  capacity  ;  and  he  will  remain  in  that  position 
until  the  day  succeeding  the  election,  when  he  will  return  to  this 
post,  unless  the  above  mentioned  civil  authorities,  in  the  execution  of 
their  duties,  should  deem  it  necessary  to  detain  the  command  for  a 
longer  period. 

In  case  any  of  these  commands  have  not  sufficient  subsistence  to 
supply  them,  send  your  train,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  this  post  for  that 

purpose. 
I  am,  colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  PLEASONTON, 

Capt.  2d  Dragoons^  Acting  Asst.  Adj.  Gen. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  E.  Johnston, 

1st  Cavalry y  Commanding  Troops  en  route  to  Fort  Leavemvorth. 

Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth^  September  25,  185*7. 


Official : 


A.  PLEASONTON, 
Capt.  2d  Dragoons,  Acting  Asst.  Adj.  Gen. 


Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  September  22, 1857. 

Major  :  The  general  commanding  instructs  me  to  inform  you  the 
general  election  in  this  Territory  will  take  place  on  the  first  Monday 
of  October  next,  and  that  the  governor  of  the  Territory  has  deemed 
it  proper  and  necessary  to  make  requisition  upon  him  for  the  force 
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under  your  command,  to  act  as  a  ''posse  comitatm,"  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  marshals,  sheriffs,  or  other  proper  civil 
officers,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  public  peace,  and  to  aid  in 
the  due  execution  of  the  laws. 

You  are,  accordingly,  directed  to  make  the  following  disposition  of 
the  force  under  your  command,  viz : 

The  two  companies  of  the  6th  infantry  will  be  halted  at  Marysville, 
in  Marshall  county. 

One  company  of  1st  cavalry  will  be  sent  immediately  to  each  of  the 
following  named  places  in  the  Territory,  viz : 

To  Richmond,  in  Nemaha  county;  to  Claytonville,  or  Hiawatha,  m 
Brown  county ;  and  to  Palermo,  in  Doniphan  county ;  and  to  Atchi- 
son, in  Atchison  county.  . 

Should  any  of  the  places  named  above  prove  to  be  those  in  which 
no  elections  are  to  be  held,  then  the  said  companies  will  proceed  to 
the  principal  points,  respectively,  in  said  counties,  which  are  election 

precincts. 

Each  officer  in  command  of  the  above  named  detachments  will  be 
instructed  by  you  to  report  his  force  as  a  '' posse  comitatus"  to  the 
United  States  marshal,  sheriff,  or  other  proper  civil  officer,  upon  his 
arrival  at  his  place  of  destination,  to  execute  such  instructions  as  niay 
be  given  him  in  that  capacity  ;  and  he  will  remain  in  that  position 
until  the  day  succeeding  the  election,  when  he  will  return  to  this  post, 
unless  the  above  mentioned  civil  authorities,  in  the  execution  of  their 
duties,  should  deem  it  necessary  to  detain  the  command  for  a  longer 

period. 

In  case  any  of  these  commands  have  not  sufficient  ^  subsistence  to 
supply  them,  send  your  train,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  this  post  for  that 

'  purpose. 

I  am,  major,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
'      ^    '       "^       ^  '     j^   PLEASONTON, 

Capt.  2d  Dragoons,  Acting  Assist.  Adjt.  General. 

Major  J.  Sedgwick,  1st  Cavalry. 

Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  September  25,  1857. 


Official : 


A.  PLEASONTON, 
Capt.  2d  Dragoons,  Acting  Assist.  Adjt.  General. 


Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  September  24,  1857. 

Major  :  Captain  Sturgis,  Ist  cavalry,  will  deliver  to  you  a  package 
containing  a  number  of  copies  of  a  proclamation  from  the  governor  ot 
this  Territory,  which  you  are  instructed  by  the  general  commanding 
to  distribute  to  the  officers  of  your  command,  givmg  directions,  at  tbe 
same  time,  to  the  captains  of  the  different  companies  to  present  a  copy 
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to  each  of  the  judges  of  election  and  sheriffs  at  the  respective  precincts 
to  which  they  have  been  assigned  in  a  former  communication. 
I  am,  major,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
^  "^       ^  A.  PLEASONTON, 

Capt.  2d  Dragoons,  Acting  Assist.  Adjt.  General. 

Major  J,  Sedgwick,  1st  Cavalry, 

Commanding  Troops,  Marysville,  K,  T. 


Official : 


Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  September  25,  1857. 

A.  PLEASONTON, 
Capt.  2d  Dragoons,  Acting  Assist.  Adjt.  General. 


Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  September  25,  1857. 

Colonel  :  A  number  of  copies  of  a  proclamation  froni  the  governor 
of  this  Territory  are  enclosed  to  you  with  this  communication,  which 
you  are  instructed  by  the  general  commanding  to  distribute  to  the 
officers  of  your  command,  giving  directions,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
captains  of  the  different  companies  to  present  a  copy  to  each  of  the 
judges  of  election  and  sheriffs  at  the  respective  precincts  to  which  they 
have  been  assigned  in  the  letter  of  instructions  addressed  to  you  of  the 
22d  instant  from  these  headquarters. 

I  am,  colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  PLEASONTON, 
Capt.  2d  Dragoons,  Acting  Assist.  Adjt.  General. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  E.  Johnston,  1^^  Cavalry, 

Commanding  Troops,  &c.,  Council  Grove,  K.  T. 


Official : 


Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  September  25,  1857. 

A.  PLEASONTON, 
Capt.  2d  Dragoons,  Acting  Assist.  Adjt.  General. 


TO  THE  people  OF  KANSAS. 

Lecompton,  K.  T.,  September  10,  1857. 

The  first  Monday  in  October,  1857,  is  the  day  assigned  by  law  for 
the  election,  by  the  people  of  this  Territory,  of  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  both  branches  of  the  territorial  legislature, 
and  various  county  officers.  As  the  governor  of  Kansas,  numerous 
and  urgent  calls  have  been  made  upon  me  by  various  public  meetings 
and  committees,  by  some  of  the  judges  of  elections,  and  also  by  many 
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citizens,  to  communicate  my  views  in  relation  to  the  qualifications  of 
voters  at  that  election,  as  also  in  regard  to  the  legislative  apportion- 
ment and  the  establishment  of  voting  precincts. 

As  to  the  apportionment,  the  territorial  election  law  of  the  20th  of 
February,  1857,  requires  it  to  be  made  upon  the  census  provided  to  be 
taken  under  the  territorial  convention  act  of  the  19th  of  February, 
1857.     The  returns  were  made  under  that  census,  and  the  apportion- 
ment for  that  convention  fixed  by  the  acting  governor  long  before  my 
arrival  in  this  Territory  ;  and,  of  course,  over  that  matter  I  have  no 
control  whatever.     Whilst  it  was  a  cause  of  deep  regret  to  him,  as  well 
as  to  myself,  that  the  census  and  registry  were  so  incomplete  in  many 
counties,  and  that  in  fifteen  counties,  organized  as  election  districts 
under  that  law  and  entitled  to  vote  for  delegates  to  the  convention, 
there  was  neither  census  nor  registry,  and,  therefore,  that  they  could 
not  participate  in  any  manner  in  the  choice  of  delegates  on  that  most 
important  occasion ;  yet  no  power  to  remedy  the  evil  was  vested  by 
law  either  in  him  or  me.     The  only  remedy  rests  with  the  convention 
itself,  by  submitting,  if  they  deem  best,  the  constitution  for  ratification 
or  rejection  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  under  such  just  and  reasonable 
qualifications  as  they  may  prescribe.     That  they  would  pursue  this 
course  I  have  never  doubted  ;  and  although  I  have  no  right  whatever 
to  interfere  in  that  question,  yet,  when  my  individual  opinion  was 
asked  on  this  subject  by  members  of  the  convention  and  others,  I  have 
always  indicated  a  previous  residence  of  three  or  six  months  prior  to 
the  vote  upon  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  as  most  just  and  reason- 
able— a  period  of  three  months  being  prescribed  by  the  convention  law 
itself  as  the  prior  residence  required  in  voting  for  delegates  to  the 
convention,  and  six  months  being  designated  by  the  territorial  e'ection 
law  as  the  previous  residence  required  in  voting  for  members  of  the 
territorial  legislature.     Either  of  these  qualifications,  in  my  opinion, 
would  have  embraced  the  great  body  of  the  bona  fide  settlers  who 
might  be  here  this  fall,  inasmuch  as  the  convention  would  probably 
not  terminate  their  labors  and  submit  the  constitution  until  some  time 
in  November,  and  inasmuch  as  three  or  six  months  would  probibly  be 
granted  by  them  as  an  interval  between  the  date  of  submission  by  the 
convention  and  the  vote  upon  the  constitution.     I  repeat,  however, 
the  opinion  always  heretofore  expressed  by  me,  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  convention,  over  which  I  have  no 
power,  except,  in  the  language  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  to  ''  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,''  including  that  organic  act 
itself,  and  left  at  liberty,  as  a  citizen,  to  take  such  a  course  as,  in  my 
judgment,  would  be  most  consonant  with  the  principles  of  justice,  of 
the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  and  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  any  contingency. 

The  apportionment  of  members  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
is  based,  as  I  have  stated,  on  the  census  taken  under  the  convention 
act  of  the  19th  of  February,  1857.  My  power  to  make  the  apportion 
ment  expired  on  the  31st  of  May  last,  leaving  me  but  three  days 
exclusive  of  Sunday,  to  perform  that  act  after  my  arrival  in  thi 
Territory.  The  territorial  laws  of  1857  had  never  been  printed 
They  were  then  in  the  course  of  publication  at  St.   Louis,  Missouri 
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and  no  copy  reached  here  until  the  middle  of  June,  long  after  my 
power  over  the  subject  had  expired.  The  existence  of  this  apportion- 
ment law  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  secretary  of  state,  to  the 
{)robate  judge  of  this  county,  or  to  any  other  person  within  my  know- 
edge,  and  the  printed  copies,  as  I  have  stated,  did  not  reach  here 
until  the  middle  of  June.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  per- 
form the  duty  prescribed  in  that  act,  and  to  guard  against  the  con- 
tingency of  those  laws  not  reaching  here  before  the  first  of  June,  the 
duty,  from  and  after  that  date,  was  devolved  by  law  upon  the  speaker 
of  the  house  and  president  of  the  council. 

That  duty  was  performed  by  the  officers  designated  by  the  law,  and, 
I  have  no  doubt,  in  good  faith,  although  I  was  never  consulted  by 
them  on  that  subject.  The  law  prohibited  them  from  apportioning 
members  to  counties  not  embraced  in  the  census  under  the  convention 
law,  and  I  know  it  to  be  a  matter  of  complaint,  by  both  parties,  that 
the  districts  are  arranged  so  as  to  defeat  their  respective  candidates. 
That  the  districts  were  arranged  by  these  gentlemen,  as  charged  by 
their  opponents,  with  a  view  to  bring  voters  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri into  the  adjacent  counties  of  Kansas  to  control  the  election,  I 
have  the  most  solemn  assurance  from  the  most  authentic  sources  of 
intelligence  in  that  State,  is  wholly  unfounded  in  fact.  That  the 
census  or  registry  was  not  made  in  fifteen  counties  of  Kansas,  is  owing 
to  the  neglect  of  the  local  officers  of  those  counties  to  perform  their 
duties,  many  of  whom  have  excused  themselves  on  the  allegation  that 
no  means  were  provided,  and  no  public  money  applicable  to  the  ex- 
penses of  taking  the  census  and  making  the  registry,  and  that  they 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  the  necessary  advances  themselves. 
However  this  may  be,  I  have  ever  regarded  it  as  a  deplorable  circum- 
stance that  these  counties  could  not  participate  in  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  ;  but  I  feel  confident  that  no  such  result  was 
anticipated  by  the  territorial  legislature. 

Although  none  of  those  fifteen  counties  could  vote  for  delegates  to 
the  convention,  (the  remedy  for  which  lies  with  the  convention  itself,) 
and  although  no  members  have  been  or  could  be  apportioned  them 
for  the  territorial  legislature,  yet  the  speaker  of  the  house  and  the 

{)resident  of  the  council,  in  conformity  with  the  duty  prescribed  by 
aw,  have  attached  them  to  other  legislative  districts,  so  that  they  can 
vote  for  members  of  the  territorial  legislature. 

It  is  certainly  a  great  calamity  that  these  counties  are  thus  deprived 
of  their  due  weight  in  the  apportionment  of  members  for  the  terri- 
torial legislature,  yet  they  vote  for  the  members  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  are  attached,  and  the  only  result  is  to  give  too  many 
members  of  that  body  to  some  counties,  in  the  apportionment,  accord- 
ing to  population,  and  not  an  absolute  denial  of  the  right  of  suffrage. 
This  result  was  not  intended  by  the  territorial  legislature,  and  could 
not  be  prevented  by  the  officers  by  whom  the  apportionment  was 
made.  There  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  territorial  authori- 
ties to  disfranchise  these  counties.  But  this  has  arisen  from  accidental 
causes,  over  which  I  have  no  authority  to  exercise  any  control  what- 
ever, and  I  could  give  no  legal  efficacy- to  any  vote  that  was  not  legal 
in  itself. 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  good  citizens  of  these  counties  will  vote  to  the 
extent  permitted  them  by  law,  looking  to  an  early  period  for  tne  reme- 
dies for  all  these  grievances,  and  that  we  shall  have  no  revolutionary 
outbreak  or  violence  at  the  election,  which  would  be  fraught  with  in- 
calculable evil,  and  attended  with  no  possible  good. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  apportionment  has  no  effect  whatever 
upon  the  vote  for  delegate  for  Congress  or  for  county  officers  ;  in  re- 
gard to  both  of  which,  the  counties  excluded  from  the  apportionment 
for  the  territorial  legislature  have  the  same  rights  and  influence,  in 
proportion  to  their  votes,  as  the  people  of  any  of  the  other  counties  of 
Kansas. 

In  relation  to  precincts,  which  I  am  asked  to  establish,  the  act  of 
the  territorial  legislature  of  1855  regulates  that  subject  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  sections.  The  power  is  there  given  to  the  county  officers  to 
establish  the  precincts  and  select  the  judges  of  election,  but  there  is  a 
liberal  provision  in  the  law  to  meet  any  contingency.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  sections  of  the  act  are  in  the  following  words : 

*^  Sec.  4.  Every  county  that  now  is,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  estab- 
lished, shall  compose  an  election  district,  and  all  elections  shall  be 
held  at  the  court-house  of  such  county,  where  one  has  been  erected. 
If  there  be  no  court-house,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
commissioners  to  name  a  house  in  such  county  where  the  election  shall 
be  held  ;  and  if  such  commissioners  fail  to  name  such  house  twenty 
days  before  the  election,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  name 
such  house.  In  either  of  the  last  two  cases,  the  sheriff  shall  give 
notice  of  the  place  of  holding  the  election  by  written  advertisements, 
set  up  in  at  least  six  public  places  in  such  county,  or  by  advertise- 
ment in  some  newspaper  published  in  such  county,  at  least  ten  days 
before  the  day  of  the  election :  Provided^  That  the  county  commis- 
sioners may,  from  time  to  time,  establish  such  additional  election 
precincts  as  may  seem  to  them  necessary  or  proper  :  Provided^  further, 
however,  that  in  no  case  shall  more  than  one  precinct  be  established 
in  any  one  municipal  township. 

^*  Sec.  5.  The  county  commissioners  shall  appoint  the  judges  of  elec- 
tion, in  each  county  or  voting  precinct,  at  least  ten  days  before  the 
election  at  which  they  are  to  act ;  and  if,  at  the  hour  for  the  opening 
of  the  polls,  such  judges  are  not  present,  then  the  voters  assembled 
shall  have  power  to  elect  others  to  fill  the  vacancy  or  vacancies  thus 
occasioned.  Said  judges  shall,  before  they  enter  on  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation,  to  be  administered 
by  one  of  their  own  body,  by  the  sheriff,  or  by  any  officer  authorized 
to  administer  oaths : 

*^I  do  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  impartially  discharge  the  duties 
of  judge  of  the  present  election  according  to  law  and  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.'' 

As  to  the  judges  of  election,  then,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  under 
this  law,  the  power  being  vested  in  the  people  at  the  several  precincts, 
in  case  the  county  officers  fail  to  perform  their  duty  ;  and  if  there  be 
no  precincts,  then  the  election  can  only  be  held  at  the  seat  of  justice 
provided  by  law  for  each  county.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
power  is  given  to  me  under  the  convention  law  of  the  19th  of  Feb- 
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ruary,  185T,  to  establish  precincts.     It  is  true  that  very  large  and 
comprehensive  powers  are  given  to  the  governor  of  the  Territory  by 
that  law,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  refer,  and  which 
seem  to  have  escaped  public  attention  ;  but  those  powers  are  especially 
confined  to  my  action  under  that  law,  and  confer  no  authority  in  that 
respect  in  regard  to  the  October  election.     With  me  this  is  a  matter 
of  most  sincere  regret,  inasmuch  as  it  is  now,  and  always  has  been, 
my  most  anxious  desire  to  see  a  full  and  fair  election  held  in  October 
next,  and  to  contribute  to  this  result  to  the  extent  of  all  the  authority 
devolved  upon  me  by  law.     By  the  act  of  Congress,  however,  of  the 
30th  of  May,  1854,  organizing  this  Territory,  and  which  is  still  m  full 
force,  in  that  respect,  on  this  subject,  it  is  declared  in  the  33d  section, 
that  ''the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  de- 
clared by  the  governor  to  be  duly  elected,  and  a  certificate  thereot 
shall  be  given  accordingly.*'     As  regards  the  territorial  legislature, 
the  certificate  is  to  be  given  by  the  secretary  of  state,  who  is  to  count 
the  votes  in  the  presence  of  the  governor ;  and  in  relation  to  the  local 
officers,  this  duty,  in  case  of  cdntest,  is  devolved  upon  the  courts. 

In  view  of  my  duties  in  connexion  with  this  law,  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  qualification  of  voters  under  the  law.  ^  But  even 
here,  the  prior  duty  is  devolved  upon  the  judges  of  election  ;  and  I 
might  not  have  felt  called  upon  to  give  any  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
but  for  circumstances  of  a  most  grave  and  serious  character,  to  which 
I  shall  now  refer. 

The  Territory  is  threatened  with  a  violent  seizure  of  the  polls  at 
the  October  election,  leading,  necessarily,  to  a  collision  and  civil  war. 
This  would  be  a  most  disastrous  circumstance,  requiring  imperatively 
the  employment  of  the  troops  under  my  control  to  avert  scenes  dis- 
graceful alike  to  this  Territory  and  to  our  country,  and  which  every 
good  citizen  could  not  but  deplore.     If,  then,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  expression  of  my  opinions  could  prevent,  as  in  May  and 
June  last,   the  occurrence  of  such  a  catastrophe,   I  regard  it  as  a 
solemn  duty  to  make  that  expression,  rather  than  resort  to  the  em- 
ployment of  force,  to  be  followed  by  scenes  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed. 
The  two  questions  presented  for  my  consideration  are- 
First.  Can  those  who  were  qualified  under  the  organic  act  to  vote 
at  the  first  election  in  this  Territory  vote  also  in  October  next,  inde- 
pendent  of  any  restrictions  imposed   by  any  act  of  the  territorial 

legislature  ? 

The  22d  and  23d  sections  of  the  organic  law  relating  to  this  subject 

are  in  the  following  words : 

''Sec.  22.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  legislative  power  and 
authority  of  said  Territory  shall  be  vested  in  the  governor  and  legis- 
lative assembly.  The  legislative  assembly  shall  consist  of  the  council 
and  house  of  representatives.  The  council  shall  consist  of  thirteen 
members,  having  the  qualification  of  voters,  as  hereinafter  prescribed, 
whose  term  of  service  shall  continue  two  years.  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives shall,  at  its  first  session,  consist  of  twenty-six  members, 
possessing  the  same  qualifications  as  prescribed  for  members  of  the 
council,  and  whose  term  of  service  shall  continue  one  year.  The 
number  of  representatives  may  be  increased  by  the  legislative  assembly, 
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from  time  to  time,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  qualified  voters: 
Provided,  That  the  whole  number  shall  never  exceed  thirty-nine. 
An  apportionment  shall  be  made,  as  nearly  equal  as  practicable, 
among  the  several  counties  or  districts,  for  the  election  of  the  council 
and  representatives,  giving  each  section  of  the  Territory  representa- 
tion in  the  ratio  of  its  qualified  voters,  as  nearly  as  may  be.     And 
the  members  of  the  council  and  house  of  representatives  shall  reside 
in  and  be  inhabitants  of  the  district  or  county  or  counties  for  which 
thtiy  may  be  elected,  respectively.      Previous  to  the  election  the  gov- 
ernor  shall  cause  a  census,   or  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  and 
qualified  voters  of  the  several  counties  and  districts  in  the  Territory, 
to  be  taken,  by  such  persons,  and  in  such  mode,  as  the  governor  shall 
designate  and  appoint ;    and  the  person  so  appointed  shall  receive  a 
reasonable  compensation  therefor.      And  the  first  election  shall  be 
held  at  such  time  and  places,  and  be  conducted  in  such  manner,  both 
as  to  the  persons  who  shall  superintend  such  election,  and  the  returns 
thereof,  as  the  governor  shall  appoint  and  direct ;  and  he  shall  at 
the  same  time  declare  the  numbers  of  the  council  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives to  which  each  of  the  counties  or  districts  shall  be  entitled 
under  this  act.     The  persons  having  the  highest  number  of  legal 
votes  in  each  of  said  council  districts,  for  members  of  the  council, 
shall  be  declared  by  the  governor  to  be  duly  elected  to  the  council ; 
and  the  persons  having  the   highest  number  of  legal  votes  for  the 
house  of  representatives  shall  be  declared  by  the  governor  to  be  duly 
elected  members  of  said  house :  Provided,  That  in  case  two  or  more 
persons  voted  for  shall  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  and  in  case  a 
vacancy  shall  otherwise  occur  in  either  branch  of    the   legislative 
assembly,  the  governor  shall  order  a  new  election  ;  and  the  persons 
thus  elected  to  the  legislative  assembly  shall  meet  at  such  place  and 
on  such  day  as  the  governor  shall  appoint ;    but  thereafter,  the  time, 
place,  and  manner,  of  holding  and  conducting  all  elections  by  the 
people,  and  the  apportioning  the  representation  in  the  several  counties 
or  districts,  to  the  council  and  house  of  representatives,  according  to 
the  number  of  qualified  voters,  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  as  well  as 
the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  regular  sessions  of  the  legislative 
assembly:    Provided,  That  no  session  in  any  one  year  shall  exceed 
the  term  of  forty  days,  except  the  first  session,  which  may  continue 
sixty  days. 

"  Sec.  23.  And  bo  it  further  enacted,  That  every  free  white  male 
inhabitant  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  be  an  actual 
resident  of  said  Territory,  and  shall  possess  the  qualifications  herein- 
after described,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  first  election,  and  shall 
be  eligible  to  any  office  within  the  said  Territory  ;  but  the  qualifica- 
tion of  voters,  and  of  holding  office  at  all  subsequent  elections,  shall 
be  such  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  legislative  assembly  :  Provided, 
that  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  of  holding  office,  shall  be  exercised 
only  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those  who  have  declared  on 
oath  their  intention  to  become  such,  and  shall  have  taken  an  oath  to 
sup[)ort  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  provisions  of 
this  act :    And  provided,  further,  That  no  officer,  soldier,  seaman,  or 
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marine,  or  other  person  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  or 
attached  to  troops  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  allowed 
to  vote  or  hold  office  in  said  Territory,  by  reason  of  being  on  service 

therein."  . 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  act  of  Congress  is  clear  and  explicit  on 
this  subject.  It  prescribes  the  qualifications  only  of  those  who  '^  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  Jirst  election,  and  shall  be  eligible  to  any 
office  within  the  said  Territory ;  but  the  qualifications  of  voters  and 
of  holding  office  at  all  subsequent  elections  shall  be  such  as  shaU 
be  prescribed  by  the  legislative  assembly. ' '  The  provisos  have  no  appli- 
cation whatever  to  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  they  only  prohibit  the 
legislature  from  permitting  persons  to  vote  who  are  neither  native  nor 
naturalized  citizens,  nor  have  declared  on  oath  their  intention  to 
become  citizens,  And  certain  officers,  soldiers  of  the  army,^  &c. 

Now,  then,  it  is  clear,  Jirst,  that  as  regards  all  elections  but  the 
first,  the  qualifications  are  not  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Congress  ;  and, 
second,  the  qualifications  with  the  restrictions  before  mentioned,  for 
all  subsequent  elections^  are  to  be  designated  exclusively  by  the 
territorial  legislature. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  question  now  raised  as  regards  the  pre- 
tended right  of  persons  to  vote  who  possess  the  requisite  qualifications 
under  the  act  of  Congress  for  voting  at  the  first  election,  but  are 
excluded  by  subsequent  territorial  legislature  now  in  force,  has  no 
foundation  whatever  in  law,  and  such  votes  would  be  wholly  illegal. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  trust  that  no  one  will  attempt  to  vote 
who  is  excluded  by  the  territorial  law  ;  and  that  if  such  illegal  attempt 
is  made,  such  a  clear  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  of  the  laws 
of  this  Territory,  will  be  arrested  and  prevented  by  the  judges  of 
election. 

The  second  question  is  : 

Will  voters  at  the  elections  in  October,  who  possess  all  the  qualifi- 
cations provided  by  the  territorial  act  of  the  20th  of  February,  1857, 
which  is  the  last  act  on  this  subject,  be  also  required  to  possess  other 
and  difierent  qualifications  contained  in  preceding  territorial  enacts 
ments,  or  is  the  last  law  the  sole  rule  of  action  on  this  subject?  This 
last  act  is  the  general  election  law,  providing  for  a  new  and  entirely 
distinct  apportionment  of  members  for  both  branches  of  the  territorial 
legislature,  as  also  the  qualifications  of  voters  at  that  and  all  succeed- 
ing elections,  and  is  entitled  ^' An  act  to  define  and  establish  the 
council  and  representative  districts  for  the  second  legislative  assem- 
bly, and  for  other  purposes."  The  first  section  designates,  by  name, 
the  several  counties  of  Kansas  which  are  to  constitute  the  several 
council  districts ;  the  second  section  designates,  by  name,  the  several 
counties  of  Kansas  which  are  to  constitute  the  respective  representative 
districts ;  the  third  section  apportions  members  among  the  several 
representative  districts  according  to  the  census  provided  for  in  the 
convention  law  ;  the  fourth  section  apportions,  in  the  same  manner, 
the  members  among  the  several  council  districts ;  the  fifth  and  last 
section  is  in  these  words : 
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^^Sec.  5.  Every  bona  Jide  inhabitant  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas, 
being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
who  shall  have  resided  six  months  in  said  Territory  before  the  next  gene- 
ral election  for  members  of  the  council  and  house  of  representatives, 
and  no  other  person  whatever,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  general 
election  hereafter  to  be  held  in  this  Territory :  Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  considered  to  apply  to,  or  affect 
in  any  manner  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  provide  for 
taking  the  census,  and  election  for  delegates  to  a  convention.' 

^^This  act  to  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage." 

The  language  of  this  section  is  clear  and  explicit.  It  is  an  act  pre- 
scribing the  qualifications,  and  all  the  qualifications,  of  voters  at  all 
future  elections.  The  law  is  perfect  and  complete  in  itself,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  preceding  enactments.  The  language  is 
free  from  controversy.  ^^  Every  bona  fide  inhabitant,"  &c.,  '^  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote,"  &c.  The  words  are  imperative.  It  is  the  language 
of  command  from  the  proper  authority,  and  no  one  has  any  right  to 
interpolate  restrictions  contained  in  preceding  enactments.  It  is  a 
well  settled  principle  of  law,  as  well  as  of  common  sense,  that  when 
any  subsequent  statute  proceeds  to  regulate  an  entire  subject  in 
general  and  comprehensive  language,  it  is  of  full  force  and  effect  in 
and  of  itself,  and  no  restriction  or  addition  can  be  made  to  its  provi- 
sions by  reference  to  any  preceding  enactments.  In  such  a  case  there 
can  neither  be  addition  nor  subtraction,  and  the  number  of  qualified 
voters  can  neither  be  augmented  by  adding  to  them  those  who  were 
permitted  to  vote  by  preceding  laws,  nor  be  lessened  by  subtracting 
those  who  were  restricted  from  the  right  of  suff'rage  by  previous  enact- 
ments. The  words  '^every  citizen,"  &c.,  and  '^no  other"  shall  vote, 
include  all  who  are  described  in  the  act,  and  exclude  all  others. 
Besides,  the  right  of  suff'rage  is  the  most  sacred  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.     It  is  the  basis  upon  which  repose  all  their  institutions. 

It  is  a  right  highly  favored  in  our  law ;  and  in  all  such  cases  to 
deprive  any  one  of  this  right  the  words  must  be  clear  and  unam- 
biguous. But  in  this  case  there  is  no  ambiquity ;  and  independent  of 
the  fact  that  this  act,  as  regards  elections  and  the  qualifications  of 
voters,  is  an  act  complete  in  itself^  and  prescribing  all  the  provisions 
applicable  to  this  subject,  any  interpretation  by  which  a  restriction  as 
regards  the  right  of  voting,  contained  in  a  preceding  law,  should  be 
superadded  to  those  required  in  this  act,  would  create  a  direct  and 
positive  repugnance  to  its  clear  and  explicit  language,  and  therefore 
would  be  most  clearly  repealed  by  virtue  of  that  universal  principle 
of  jurisprudence,  that  when  two  statutes  contain  provisions  which  are 
repugnant,  repellant,  or  contradictory,  either  by  way  of  addition  or 
subtraction,  the  last  statute  must  prevail. 

Now,  let  us  see  if  there  would  not  be  direct  repugnancy  in  this  case 
under  the  construction  contended  for  by  those  who  assert  that  although 
the  qualification  of  a  territorial  tax  is  not  among  the  qualification  of 
voters  under  the  act  of  1857,  yet  that  it  is  a  qualification  under  thq 
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act  of  1855,  and  therefore  still  in  force.     Let  us  place  them  in  oppo- 
site columns. 


Act  of  1857  provides: 
*•  Every  bona  fide  inhabitant  of  the  Territory 
of  Kansas,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  who  shall  have  resided  six  months  in 
said  Territory  before  the  next  general  elec- 
tion for  members  of  the  council  and  house 
of  representatives,  and  no  other  person  what- 
soever, shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  gene- 
ral election  hereafter  to  be  held  in  this  Ter- 
ritory." 


The  act  of  1857,  as  now  construed,  would 
read  as  follows  :  *  *  Every  bojia  fide  inhabitant 
of  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  being  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  who  shall  have  resided  six 
months  in  said  Territory  before  the  next 
general  election  for  members  of  the  council 
and  house  of  representatives,  and  no  other 
person  whatsoever,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
at  any  general  election  hereafter  to  be  held 
in  this  Territory;"  biU  no  such  citizen  shall  te 
permitted  to  vote  unless  he  has  first  paid  a  ierritorud 
tax. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  the  two  provisions  would  be  directly  repugnant 
by  the  addition  to  the  act  of  1857  of  a  proviso  and  restriction  not  con- 
tained in  that  act,  but  in  a  previous  law.     The  words  of  the  act  of 
185Y  are  general.     ''  Every  citizen/'  &c.,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  on 
a  residence  of  six  months.     This  language  gives  the  right  to  vote,  in 
clear  and  positive  terms,  to  every  citizen,  &c.,  who  has  been  a  resident 
for  the  term  prescribed  by  law.     ^^  Every  citizen''  are  general  and 
comprehensive  terms,  and  they  cannot  be  restricted  by  other  words 
not  contained  in  this  law.     By  the  11th  section  of  the  act  of  1855  no 
previous  residence  is  required  as  a  qualification  for  a  voter,  but  the 
payment  of  a  territorial  tax  is  made  a  prerequisite.     Now,  it  is  clear, 
that  if,  when  prescribing  a  previous  residence  of  six  months,  in  using 
the  general  and  comprehensive  language  ^' every  citizen,"  &c.,  the 
legislature  of  1857,  besides  that  residence  for  the  first  time  prescribed 
by  law,  had  intended,  in  addition,  to  require  the  previous  payment  of 
a  territorial  tax,  they  would  have  said  so;  and  not  having  said  so, 
such  words  can  be  interpolated  neither  by  judicial  nor  executive  con- 
struction.    In  fact,  it  is  not  a  case  of  construction  at  all,  but  of  using 
words  which  the  legislature  have  not  used,  and  of  making  provisoes 
and  restrictions  for  them  which  they  have  not  made,  and  of  excluding 
voters  from  the  polls  whom  they  have  not  excluded.     Besides,  this  is 
no  new  question.     It  has  occurred  repeatedly  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories  of  this  Union,  and,  as  a  principle  of  universal  adop- 
tion under  such  laws,  it  is  well  settled,  without  a  single  exception  to 
the  rule,  that  where  one  State  constitution,  regulating  the  right  of 
suffrage,  prescribes  certain  qualifications  of  voters^  it  is  complete  in 
and  of  itself,  and  is  universally  regarded  as  repugnant  to  so  much  of 
any   previous  constitution  which  either  adds  to,  or  subtracts  from, 
such  qualification.     And  the  same  rule  prevails  in  relation  to  State 
and  territorial  laws.     This  is  the  great  American  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion on  this  subject,  amounting  from  long  established  and  universal 
usage,  to  the  force  of  law. 

If  there  could  have  been  any  possible  doubt  on  this  subject,  it  is 
removed  by  the  provisions  of  the  territorial  convention  law,  passed 
on  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  was  enacted  the  election  law,  and 
referred  to  and  made  the  basis  of  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  latter. 
That  convention  law  prescribes  a  previous  residence  of  three  months, 
and  a  registry,  as  qualification  for  voters  ;  but  is  just  as  silent  as  the 
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territorial  election  law  on  the  subject  of  a  payment  of  a  tax,  and  yet 
no  one  has  ever  pretended  that  the  pre-payment  of  any  tax  constitutes 
a  necessary  qualification  for  a  voter  for  delegate  to  that  convention. 

No  such  payment  of  a  tax  was  ever  exacted,  and  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
made.  And  such  a  construction  as  is  now  contended  for,  that  because 
there  was  no  direct  repeal  of  the  tax  qualification,  therefore  it  still 
existed,  would  render  illegal  the  election  of  nearly  every  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention,  and  impair  the  validity  of  all  their  acts. 
The  election  law  of  1855,  imposing  the  tax  qualification,  was  general. 

It  applied  to  all  subsequent  elections,  to  ^^  every  inhabitant"  of  this 
Territory,  and  of  the  county  or  district  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  and 
to  all  ^^  elective  officers."     It  was  as  general  and  comprehensive  in  its 
application  to  every  election  which  could  take  place  under  any  Terri- 
torial law  as  the  legislature  could  make  it,  and  would  apply  the 
restriction  of  the  pre-payment  of  a  territorial  tax  in  voting  lor  dele- 
gates to  the  convention,  just  as  much  as  in  voting  for  members  of  the 
territorial  legislature  in  October  ;  upon  this  alleged  principle,  that  re- 
strictions or  qualifications  in  preceding  laws  are  not  repealed  by  general 
provisions  in  a  subsequent  statute  prescribing  for  subsequent  elections 
the  qualifications  of  voters.     The  convention  law  required  a  three 
months'  previous  residence  and  registry  as  a  qualification  of  voters, 
but  was  silent,  like  the  election  law  of  1857,  as  regards  the  pre-pay- 
ment of  any  tax  ;  and  if  such  a  pre-payment,  by  force  of  preceding 
enactments,  applies  as  a  qualification  for  a  voter  for  the  Territorial 
legislature  in  October,  then  it  would  just  as  clearly  follow,  that  inas- 
much as  the  convention  act  was  equally  silent  as  to  the  payment  of  a 
tax,  the  voters  for  delegates  to  that  convention,  besides  the  three 
months'  residence  and  registry,  must  have  paid  a  tax  also.     But  the 
truth  is,  whilst  the  tax  remains,  the  qualification  applies  no  more  to 
the  election  in  October  than  it  does  to  the  election  of  the  delegates  to 
the  convention,  because  it  was  dropped  in  both  acts,  and  because  we 
have  no  right  to  insert  a  most  important  provision  that  is  thus  omitted 
by  the  legislature,  and  because  it  is  a  settled  rule  in  interpreting  sta- 
tutes, that  if  the  legislature  had  intended,  in  either  case,  in  prescrib- 
ing the  qualifications,  and  all  the  qualifications  of  voters,  to  superadd 
one  that  was  inserted  in  a  preceding  law,  they  would  have  repeated 
the  restriction  in  the  subsequent  statute.     How  easy  was  it  for  the 
legislature,  in  prescribing  the  qualification  of  voters  under  the  con- 
vention or  election  law,  if  they  intended,  in  addition  to  the  qualifica- 
tions named  in  these  laws,  to  require  the  payment  of  a  tax,  to  have 
said  so,  and  not  left  it  to  others  to  interpolate  words  which  they  had 
excluded.     They  have  not  said  so,  and  that  is  enough.     On  this  sub- 
ject I  have   never  entertained  any  doubt,  and  never  supposed  there 
could  be  any  question.     And  I  might  have  declined  the  expression  of 
any  opinion  on  either  of  these  points,  but  for  the  certain  knowledge 
of  the  fact  communicated  to  me  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  from  all  parties,  that  these  conflicting  constructions  of  the 
law,  if  not  settled,  will  certainly  produce  collision  at  the  polls,  and, 
most  probably,  a  disastrous  civil  war  and  revolution.     I  claim  no  au- 
thority to  instruct  the  judges  of  election,  by  virtue  of  my  official  power, 
how  they  shall  decide ;  but  I  give  my  opinion  as  others  have  given 
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theirs,  and  with  the  same  sincerity,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  tend  some- 
what to  prevent  the  disasters  with  which  we  are  threatened,  growing  out 
of  these  conflicting  opinions,  and  that  it  may  render  unnecessary  a  re- 
sort to  the  military  force,  subject  to  my  orders^  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  Territory.  That  military  force,  which  is  now  already  here, 
or  daily  arriving,  is  amply  sufficient  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Kansas; 
but  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  mere  presence  of  this  force,  compe- 
tent as  it  is  to  suppress  insurrection  or  rebellion,  and  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  law,  will  render  any  collision  unnecessary. 

On  the  19th  of  August  last  I  communicated  to  the  President, 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  my  views  on  this  subject,  together 
with  copies  of  the  several  territorial  laws,  and  asked  the  aid  of  the 
President  and  his  cabinet  to  sustain  me,  by  the  moral  force  of  their 
opinion,  in  preventing  a  collision  and  civil  war  in  this  Territory,  by 
stating,  if  such  should  be  the  fact,  their  concurrence  with  me  in  these 
views.  In  reply  to  this  communication,  in  a  despatch  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  me,  under  date  of  the  2d  of  September,  1857,  after 
remarking,  most  justly,  as  I  always  contended,  that  I  could  issue  no 
authoritative  mandate  to  the  judges  of  election  on  this  subject,  or  con- 
trol their  decision,  he  says : 

''The  Territory  of  Kansas  is  in  a  peculiar  condition.  By  your 
statement,  and  possessing,  as  you  do,  the  best  means  of  information, 
your  views,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  are  entitled  to  great 
weight.  It  is  in  a  state  of  incipient  rebellion,  with  an  organized 
military  force  prepared  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

''It  may  therefore  become  necessary  to  use  the  troops  placed  at 
your  disposal,  not  only  to  aid  as  a  posse  comitatus  in  executing  the 
laws,  but  also  to  suppress  an  insurrection.  Surely,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, if  the  expression  of  an  opinion  in  advance  of  his  action, 
and,  it  may  be,  instead  of  it,  which  the  President  honestly  entertains, 
will  have  a  direct  efibrt  in  preventing  a  civil  war  in  Kansas,  he  can- 
not be  justly  censured  for  attempting,  by  such  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion, to  avert  the  calamitous  result. 

'^The  danger  you  anticipate  arises,  as  you  observe,  from  the  appre- 
hension of  a  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Kansas  that  they  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  privilege  of  voting  because  they  have  not  paid  a 
territorial  tax.  Now,  the  President,  as  well  as  every  member  of  his 
cabinet,  concurs  in  opinion  with  you,  that  the  payment  of  such  tax  is 
not  required  as  a  qualification  to  vote.  He  and  they  entertain  not  a 
doubt  that  the  6th  section  of  the  act  of  February  20,  1857,  is  complete 
in  itself,  and  prescribes  all  the  qualifications  required  of  a  voter^  and 
among  these  the  payment  of  a  territorial  tax  is  not  included.  They 
are  also  firmly  convinced  that  no  person  whatever,  not  possessing 
these  qualifications,  notwithstanding  they  may  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions prescribed  for  voters  by  the  organic  act  of  Congress  of  May 
30,  1854,  has  any  just  claim  to  the  elective  franchise." 

It  will  be  observed,  then,  that  in  view  of  the  deplorable  condition 
of  Kansas  for  the  last  three  years,  and  the  civil  war  which  has  so 
long  raged  in  this  Territory,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  a  renewal 
of  that  conflict,  growing  out  of  conflicting  views  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tion of  voters  at  the  ensuing  election,  the  President  and  his  cabinet 
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have  deemed  the  occasion  sufficiently  solemn  and  important  to  express 
their  full,  unanimous,  and  entire  concurrence  in  the  views  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  electors  at  the  October  election  on  those  points  set 
forth  by  me  in  this  address,  and  previously  communicated  by  me  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  territorial  government  of  Kansas  must  be 
maintained  either  by  a  superior  physical  force,  or,  as  in  all  other 
States  and  Territories,  by  the  majority  of  qualified  voters  at  the 
election. 

I  never  contemplated  the  use  of  the  military  force  but  in  aid  of  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  to  protect  the  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  their 
legal  rights,  as  a  'posse  comitatus  to  arrest  offenders,  where  the  civil 
authority  might  prove  incompetent  without  such  aid,  and  where  the 
law  authorized  military  power  to  suppress  insurrection  or  rebellion. 
Physical  force  and  the  bayonet  constitute  the  real  power  in  nearly  all 
monarchies  and  despotic  governments,  but  here  it  is  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  people,  qualified  to  vote  under  the  Constitution  or 
under  the  laws,  which  is  to  govern ;  and  the  sooner  all  such  questions 
are  decided  by  a  full  and  fair  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  at  the  polls, 
the  better ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  have  peace  and  re- 
pose in  Kansas.  Unless  force  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  elective 
franchise,  unless  despotic  and  monarchical  principles  are  making  here 
insensible  progress,  sooner  or  later  the  question  must  thus  be  decided; 
and  the  sooner  the  better,  not  only  for  the  true  interests  of  this  Ter- 
ritory, but  for  the  security  of  the  Union  and  the  cause  of  self-govern- 
ment here  and  throughout  the  world. 

The  eyes  of  our  country  and  the  world  are  now  directed  with  in- 
tense interest  to  the  coming  election  in  Kansas  in  October  next. 
Whether  the  people  of  this  Territory  are,  indeed,  capable  of  self- 
government  ;  whether  the  scenes  which  have  disgraced  Kansas  and 
our  country  for  the  last  three  years  are  to  be  renewed  indefinitely  ; 
whether  violence,  injustice,  or  insurrection,  on  one  or  both  sides  for 
the  moment,  and  for  the  moment  only,  are  to  decide  the  question,  or 
whether  our  political  differences  are  to  be  settled  here,  as  in  all  other 
States  and  Territories,  (under  the  provisions  of  our  organic  law,)  by 
the  full,  free,  and  fair  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  are  the  mo- 
mentous questions  to  which  you  must  all  now  soon  answer.  The  test 
oath  is  expressly  repealed  as  a  qualification  for  voters  by  an  act  of  the 
territorial  legislature  of  the  17th  of  February,  1857. 

The  people  of  Kansas  have  now,  therefore,  an  opportunity,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  organic  act  of 
Congress,  and  the  laws  of  this  Territory,  to  decide,  by  the  elective 
franchise,  the  choice  of  their  delegate  to  Congress,  their  territorial 
legislature,  and  all  their  county  officers. 

The  troops  at  my  disposal,  which  are  fully  competent  to  the  task, 
will,  at  the  request  of  citizens  of  both  parties,  be  stationed  at  the 
points  where  violence  has  been  threatened  or  anticipated  ;  not  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  people,  or  of  interfering  in  any  way  with 
the  elections,  or  of  influencing  them  in  any  respect  whatever,  but,  by 
their  mere  presence,  guarding  the  polls  against  any  attempt  at  in- 
surrection or  violence,  from  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  it  can 
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and  will  "be  suppressed  ;  but,  if  necessary,  also  to  protect  and  secure^ 
by  lawful  means,  all  the  just  rights  of  the  citizen  in  exercising  the 
elective  franchise  under  the  decision  of  the  proper  authorities,  and  to 
act  as  a  posse  comitates  for  the  arrest  of  offenders.     I  should  have 
greatly  preferred,  as  expressed  in  my  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  office 
of  governor  of  this  Territory,  never  to  have  been  required  to  call  out 
the  troops,  even  as  a  precautionary  measure.     As  it  is,  not  a  drop  of 
blood  has  been  shed,  and  insurrection  has  been  suppressed,  until  it  re- 
cently reappeared,  in  a   compulsory  tax  law,  by  the  insurgent  gov- 
ernment at  Lawrence,  and  in  conflagration  of  dwellings  and  expulsion 
of  peaceable  citizens  in  its  vicinage,  after  it  was  known  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  Utah,  and  when  it  was  falsely  supposed  that  they 
would  not  be  replaced  by  others.     Indeed,  if  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment of  Lawrence  had  not  been  encountered  by  the  immediate 
movement  of  troops  there,  it  is  now  clear  that  similar  insurrectionary 
local  governments,  based  on  my  presumed  acquiescence,  would  have 
been  organized  throughout  Kansas,  in  open  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
Congress  and  of  this  Territory,  and  rendered  a  peaceful  settlement 
impossible.     It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  open  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  Congress  and  of  this  Territory,  and  after  the  refusal  of  the  so- 
called  Topeka  State  legislature  to  grant  them  a  charter,  they,  never- 
theless,   organized  a  city   government,   clothed  with   all   the  usual 
powers — legislative,  executive,  ;and  judicial.     It  will  be  recollected, 
also,  that  after  my  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  July  last,  and  the 
simultaneous  movement  of  the  troops  there,  as  a  precautionary  mea- 
sure, to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  government  and  arrest  the 
spread  of  this  insurrection  throughout  the  Territory,  they  then  pro- 
fessed, through  their  organs,  that  what  they  had  called  a  government^ 
and  to  which  they  had  given  all  the  powers  of  a  government,  was  a 
mere  voluntary  association  for  the  removal   of  nuisances  from  the 
streets,  &c.     But  now,  when  it  was  erroneously  believed  by  them  that 
the  troops  would  all  be  removed  to  Utah  and  not  replaced  by  others, 
they  have  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  carried  out  their  original  insur- 
rectionary purpose,  by  passing  a  compulsory  tax  law,  both  a  poll  and 
property  tax,  requiring  its  assessment  and  collection  by  the  seizure 
and  sale  of  property,  and  exacting,  by  their  charter,  from  executive 
officers,  who  are  to  carry  out  these  acts,  an  oath  to  perform  all  these 
duties,  the  violation  of  which  oath,  if  these  duties  are  not  performed, 
would  be  perjury.     At  the  same  time,  they  seemed  to  have  believed 
that  this  precautionary  movement  of  mine,  and  proclamation,  were 
disapproved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  whereas,  they  were 
both  most  cordially  sustained  by  him,  in  the  despatch  to  me  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  of  the  25th  of  July  last,  as  also  in  the  published 
letter  of*^  President  Buchanan  to  Professor  Silliman  and  others,  of  the 
15th  of  August  last.     An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  press  and 
people  of  the  United  States  have  condemned  this  insurgent  move- 
ment;  the  example  has  not  been  adopted   by  any  other  locality  in 
Kansas,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  its  authors  ;  it  failed  to  receive 
any  sanction  from  the  general   territorial  convention   of  their  own 
party,  of  the  26th  ult.,  and  now  stands  without  a  precedent  in  our 
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country,  a  solitary  monument  of  revolutionary  violence  and  incipient 

treason 

So  soon  as  tlie  (yoert  act  now  threatened  is  consummated,  this  rehel- 
lion  will  be  suppressed  by  the  lawful  use,  if  necessary,  of  all  the 
troops  under  my  control,  acting  in  aid  of  the  civil  authorities  desig- 
nated by  Congress.     It  is  hoped,  however,  especially  as,  I  trust,  we 
shall  have  a  fair  and  peaceful  election,  when,  whichever  party  shall 
prevail,  all  semblance  of  excuse  for  this  insurgent  movement  will 
have  ceased,  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Lawrence  will  abandon 
their  reckless  leaders,  suppress  this  insurrection  themselves,  and  re- 
lieve our  Territory  and  country  from  the  disgrace  of  an  insurrection- 
ary government,  based  now  only  on  undisguised  revolution,  and  an 
open  overthrow  not  merely  of  the  territorial  laws,  but  of  the  laws, 
also,  of  the  United  States.     The  honor  and  character  of  the  country, 
and  my  sworn  duty  as  chief  magistrate  of  Kansas,  require  that  this 
first  actual  example  of  organized  rebellion,  as  a  government,  against 
the  authority  of  Congress,  should  be  suppressed,  as  it  must  be,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  done  by  the  people  of  Lawrence  themselves  the  better, 
for  the  fake  of  their  own  true  interests  and  reputation.     Dangerous 
and  unjustifiable  as   was  the  Topeka  State  movement,  it  differed 
widely  from  the  Lawrence  insurrection— in  this,  that  the  latter  not 
only  passed  laws,  but  required,  by  seizure  and  sale  ot  property,  their 
compulsory  execution,  under  the  requisition  of  an  oath  ;  whereas,  the 

•  so-called  Topeka  State  government  proposed,  on  the  face  ot  their  late 
proceedings,  to  wait  until  they  received,  as  they  profess  to  hope,  the 
Recognition  of  Congress.     As  the  troops  of  the  United  States  now 

•  subiect  to  my  orders  are  sufficient  to  protect  the  polls  and  preserve 
the  peace  of  Kansas,  it  is  hoped  that  the  forces  raised  professedly  for 
that  purpose,  without  authority  of  law,  will  be  at  once  disbanded. 

From  authentic  information  communicated  to  me  from  many  quar- 
ters of  this  Territory,  and  from  many  citizens  of  both  parties,  that 
the  presence  of  the  troops  is  essential  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  ier- 
ritorv,  to  prevent  the  forcible  seizure  of  the  polls,  and  to  suppress  in- 
surrection; I  feel  constrained,  although  most  reluctantly,  by  a  solemn 
sense  of  duty,  and  by  a  most  serious  apprehension  of  the  consequences 
which  otherwise  would  follow,  to  place  the  troops  at  proper  points, 
not  for  war,  but  for  peace,  in  accordance  with  the  views  and  purposes 

before  stated.  .,,,,,  •  „  „„j  „;« 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say,  with  all  the  seriousness  and  sin- 
cerity demanded  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  that  it  now  is  and 
always  has  been,  my  mo.t  ardent  desire,  as  the  chief  f  *§!«*/«;*«  ?f 
this  Territory,  by  all  lawful  and  constitutional  means,  to  secure  and 
protect  the  just  rights  of  every  citizen,  and  especially  in  perform  ng 
my  sworn  duty  of  supporting  the  Constitution  of  tje  United  States 
Sid  taking  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  to  see  that  the 
great  fundamental  principle  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  American 
institutions,  secured  by  the  federal  compact  and  S^^rantied  by  our 
organic  act  of  Congress,  should  be  maintained,  viz  :  that  t\ye  peoj,le  of 
Kansas,  in  the  true  meaning  of  that  act,  free  from  all  violence,  f3f^^^, 
or  foreign  interference,  should  make  their  own  laws,  and  control  thar 
own  government.     This  has  been  the  great  principle,  the  just  and 
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faithful  execution  of  our  organic  law,  which  has  controlled  all  my  acts 
in  Kansas,  and  to  which  I  shall  adhere,  regardless  of  menace, 
calumny,  or  assailment,  either  from  within  or  beyond  our  limits.  I 
am  made  by  law  the  chief  executive  officer  in  Kansas,  for  the  protec- 
tion, to  the  extent  of  my  legal  authority,  of  the  whole  people  of 
Kansas,  and  not  of  a  part— of  every  county  and  district,  and  not  of  a 
portion  of  them  only.  And,  however  solicitous  I  may  be  about  the 
result  of  the  present  most  important  election — however  most  anxious 
that  those  views  of  public  policy  which  I  have  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed at  all  times  from  my  youth  upwards  to  the  present  period, 
and  especially  as  regards  the  equilibrium  of  our  government  and  the 
constitutional  rights  and  equality  of  the  States,  should  now  triumph 
here  in  October — yet  I  cannot  and  will  not  do  any  act,  or  countenance 
or  sustain  any  act,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  deprive  the  people 
of  Kansas  of  any  rights  secured  to  them  by  the  federal  compact,  by 
our  organic  act,  or  by  the  laws  of  this  Territory.  A  victory  thus 
secured  by  violence  or  injustice  would  be  worse  than  a  defeat,  and 
could  only  in  the  end  destroy  all  hope  of  the  ultimate  success  of  con- 
servative principles  and  constitutional  liberty  in  Kansas. 

Inasmuch  as  our  ensuing  election  on  the  first  Monday  in  October 
next  is  of  momentous  consequence  to  this  Territory  and  to  our  whole 
country  ;  as  the  two  parties  of  Kansas,  it  is  hoped,  will  first  measure 
their  strength  now,  not  as  in  former  elections  at  different  times  and 
places,  or  upon  the  field  of  battle,  but  at  the  same  times  and  places, 
in  giving  in  their  votes,  as  in  other  States  and  Territories  ;  and  as  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  election  should  be  free  from 
everything  which  would  lead  to  excitement  or  commotion,  I  most 
earnestly  request  the  chief  officers  of  our  different  towns,  cities,  and 
municipalities  to  resort  to  those  means  which  have  so  often,  in  similar 
cases,  proved  efficacious,  by  removing  for  that  day  all  causes  which 
would  interfere  with  a  calm  and  dispassionate  election. 

And  now,  may  that  overruling  Providence  who  has  crowned  our 
beloved  country  with  so  many  blessings  and  benefits,  including  the 
inestimable  privilege  of  self-government,  and  without  whose  aid  we 
cannot  look  for  success  in  any  enterprise,  enable  us  so  to  conduct  this 
contest  as  to  insure  his  sanction  and  the  approval  of  our  own  con- 
science, is  the  fervent  hope  of  your  fellow-citizen, 

K.  J.  WALKER, 
Governor  of  Kansas  Territory. 


Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth  J  October  5,  1857. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  for  your  information  copies  of 
certain  requisitions  from  his  excellency  the  governor  of  this  Territory 
for  troops  to  aid  the  civil  authorities  in  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace  at  the  different  election  precincts  where  violence  was  to  be  ap- 


»k 


prehended.     Also,  copies  of  my  replies,  with  the  instructions  to  the 
officers  in  command  of  the  various  detachments. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  S.  HARNEY, 
Col.  2d  Dragoons,  Brevet  Brig.  General  Commanding. 

Hon.  John  B.  Floyd, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington  city. 


Leavenworth,  K.  T.,  September  26,  1857. 

Sir  :  Authentic  intelligence  has  been  communicated  to  me  that  the 
insurgent  government  of  Lawrence,  under  the  erroneous  opinion  that 
the  regular  troops  had  all  been  ordered  to  Utah,  and  would  not  be  re- 
placed by  others,  have  passed  a  compulsory  tax  law,  authorizing  the 
seizure  and  sale  of  property,  and  exacting  from  their  executive  officers 
the  enforcement  of  this  ordinance  under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath. 

It  was  sincerely  hoped  that  my  proclamation  on  this  subject  of  the 
15th  of  July  last,  which  has  received  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  together  with  the  movement  at  that 
date  of  the  troops  to  Lawrence  as  a  precautionary  measure,  'rybuld 
have  induced  the  people  of  that  city  to  abandon  their  revolutionary 
proceedings.  They  have,  however,  chosen  otherwise,  under  the  erro- 
neous conviction  before  stated,  and  it  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to 
station  troops  again  at  Lawrence,  to  meet  any  emergency  which  may 
occur. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  my  duty,  under  my  instruc- 
tions from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  request  you  to  direct 
Major  Sherman's  battery,  supported  by  one  company  of  artillery,  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lawrence,  to  act  as  a 
posse  comitatus  m  aid  of  the  civil  authorities  in  the  due  execution  of 
the  laws  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 

The  service  of  the  troops  for  this  purpose  will  be  discontinued  so 
soon  as  the  public  exigency  will  permit. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

R.  J.  WALKER,  ^ 
Governor  of  Kansas  Territory. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  William  S.  Harney, 

Commanding  Troops  serving  in  Kansas. 


Official : 


Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth^  October  5,  1857. 

A.  PLEASONTON, 
Captain  2d  Dragoons^  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 
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Headquarters  Troops  servinq  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth^  September  27,  1857. 

Governor  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  yesterday^s  date,  and,  in  compliance  with  jour  re- 
quisition, I  enclose  for  your  information  a  copy  of  special  orders  JNo. 
77  from  these  headquarters,  directing  the  movement  of  bherman  s 
battery  and  company  ''¥;'  2d  artillery,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  city  ot 

Lawrence.  ,  .     ^        x  if 

Major  Sherman  has  been  instructed  to  report  his  force  to  yourselt, 

upon  his  arrival,  to  act  as  a  posse  comitatus  to  execute  such  orders  as 

you  may  deem  proper  to  give  him  in  that  capacity. 

I  am,  governor,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Colonel  2d  Dragoons^  Brigadier  General  Commanding. 

His  Excellency  R.  J.  Walker, 

Governor  of  Kansas  Territory y  Fort  Leavenworth,  K.  1 . 

Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fcyrt  Leavenworth,  October  5,  1857. 


Ofl&cial : 


A.  PLEASONTON, 
Captain  2d  Dragoons,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  No.  77.  . 

Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  September  26,  1857. 

I.  Company  ^'F,'*  2d  artillery,  and  light  company  ^^E,"  3d 
artillery,  under  the  command  of  Major  T.  W.  Sherman,  3d  artillery, 
will  proceed  without  delay  to  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Lawrence,  in 
this  Territory,  in  fulfilment  of  the  requisition  of  the  governor  of 
Kansas  Territory  for  their  services,  as  a  posse  comitatus,  to  aid  the 
civil  authorities  in  the  due  execution  of  the  law  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  peace. 

Special  instructions  for  his  guidance  will  be  given  Major  Sherman. 

II.  The  quartermaster,  subsistence,  and  ordinance  departments  at 
this  post  will  furnish  this  command  with  the  necessary  transportation 
and  supplies.     Subsistence  and  forage  for  two  weeks  will  be  required. 

Bv  order  of  General  Harney : 
^  A.  PLEASONTON, 

Captain  2d  Dragoons,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  September  26,  1857. 

Major  :  The  general  commanding  instructs  you,  upon  arriving  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Lawrence,  in  obedience  to  special  orders 


^* 


No.  77  from  these  headquarters,  to  report  your  force  to  the  governor 
of  this  Territory,  as  a  '^ posse  comitatus,''  to  execute  such  orders  as 
he  may  deem  proper  to  give  you  in  that  capacity. 

I  am,  maior,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  PLEASONTON, 
Capt.  2d  Dragoons,  Acting  Assist.  Adjt.  General. 

Brevet  Major  T.  W.  Sherman,  Capt.  3d  Artillery, 

Commanding  Troops,  dec,  Fort  Leavenworth,  K.  T. 


Official : 


Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fcyrt  Leavenworth,  October  5,  1857. 

A.  PLEASONTON, 
Capt.  2d  Dragoons,  Acting  Assist.  Adjt.  General. 


Leavenworth,  K.  T., 

September  28,  1857. 

Sir  :  In  pursuance  of  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  you  are  requested  to  direct  Colonel  Brooks'  bat- 
tery supported  by  two  foot  companies  of  the  2d  artillery,  to  proceed 
to  Shawnee  Mission,  commonly  called  Gum  Springs,  in  Johnson 
county,  in  Kansas,  to  act  as  a  posse  comitatus  m  aid  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities in  the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  and  for  the  preservation  ot 

the  public  peace.  ^  ^    x  x-l      i 

You  ar^  requested  to  direct  the  troops  to  be  present  at  the  place 
above  designated  throughout  the  day  of  election^  in  this  Territory, 
which  is  the  first  Monday  of  October  next.  It  is  desired  that  the 
troops  should  remain  at  the  place  above  stated  only  until  the  day  suc- 
ceeding the  election,  unless  the  proper  authorities  hereafter  referred 
to,  in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  should  deem  it  necessary  longer 
to  detain  them.  The  United  States  marshal  or  sheriff,  it  is  presumed, 
will  be  at  or  near  this  point,  to  whom  the  officer  in  command  should 
report  himself  and  his  force  for  the  objects  above  specified. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,        ^    WALKER 

Governor  of  Kansas  Territory. 

Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  William  S.  Harney, 

Commanding  Troops  serving  in  Kansas. 

Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavemvorth,  October  5,  1857. 


Official : 


A.  PLEASONTON, 
Capt.  2d  Dragoons,  Acting  Assist.  Adjt,  General. 
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Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth^  September  28,  1857. 

Governor  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  this  date,  requesting  a  battery  and  two  companies 
of  the  2d  artillery  to  be  sent  to  Shawnee  Mission  as  a  posse  comitatus  to 
aid  the  civil  authorities  at  the  approaching  election  to  preserve  the 
public  peace  and  to  execute  the  laws. 

A  copy  of  special  orders  No.  78,  from  these  headquarters,  is  en- 
closed for  your  information  ;  and  I  have  further  to  state  that  special 
instructions,  agreeably  to  your  desires,  have  been  given  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Brooks,  commanding,  for  his  guidance. 

I  am,  governor,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  S.  HARNEY, 
Col,  2d  Dragoons^  Brig.  Gen.  QorrCg. 

His  Excellency  R.  J.  Walker, 

Governor  of  Kansas  Territory^  Fort  Leavenworth^  K.  T. 


Official : 


Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  October  5,  1857. 

A.  PLEASONTON, 
Capt.  2d  Dragoons,  Acting  Assist.  Adjt.  General. 


SPECIAL  orders  NO.  78. 


Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  September  28,  1857. 

I.  Light  company  A,  with  companies  E  and  H,  2d  artillery,  under 
the  command  of  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Horace  Brooks,  captain 
2d  artillery,  will  proceed  without  delay  to  Shawnee  Mission,  com- 
monly called  Gum  Springs,  in  Johnson  county,  Kansas  Territory,  in 
compliance  with  the  requisition  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory  for 
their  services  as  a  posse  comitatus  in  aid  of  the  civil  authorities  to 
preserve  the  public  peace  and  in  the  due  execution  of  the  laws. 

Special  instructions  for  his  guidance  will  be  given  to  Colonel 
Brooks. 

II.  The  quartermaster,  subsistence,  and  ordnance  departments  at 
this  post  will  furnish  the  necessary  transportation  and  supplies  for  the 
proper  execution  of  this  order.  Forage  and  subsistence  for  fourteen 
days  will  be  required. 

III.  There  being  no  medical  officer  at  this  post  assignable  for  ser- 
vice with  the  detachment  of  dragoons  under  orders  for  New  Mexico, 
the  senior  medical  officer  present  will  employ  a  suitable  person  to 
accompany  this  command  in  that  capacity. 

By  order  of  General  Harney : 

A.  PLEASONTON, 
Capt.  2d  Dragoons,  Acting  Assist.  Adjt.  General. 
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Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  September  28,  1857. 

Colonel  :  By  special  orders  No.  78,  from  these  headquarters,  a  copy 
of  which  is  enclosed,  you  are  directed  to  repair  without  delay,  in  com- 
mand of  light  company  <'A,"  and  companies  ^^E"  and  '^H,''  2d 
artillery,  to  Shawnee  Mission,  commonly  called  Gum  Springs,  in 
Johnson  county,  in  this  Territory,  to  aid  the  civil  authorities  with 
your  force  as  a  posse  comitatus  at  the  approaching  election,  to  take 
place  on  the  first  Monday  of  October  next,  in  preserving  the  peace 
and  in  the  due  execution  of  the  laws. 

You  are  further  instructed  by  the  general  commanding  to  report 
your  force,  upon  your  arrival  at  the  Shawnee  Mission,  to  the  United 
States  marshal  or  sheriff  as  a  posse  comitatus  for  the  purposes  above 
indicated  ;  and  you  will  remain  at  that  position  until  after  the  elec- 
tion, when  you  will  return  with  your  command  to  this  post,  unless 
the  civil  authorities  should  deem  it  proper  and  necessary  still  longer 

to  detain  you. 

You  will  proceed  direct  to  Shawnee  Mission,  without  passing 
through  Kansas,  or  any  other  town  en  route. 

Copies  of  a  proclamation  by  the  governor  of  this  Territory  will  be 
furnished  to  you,  which  will  be  distributed  to  the  officers  of  your 
command  ;  and  you  will  also  present  a  copy  to  each  of  the  judges  of 
election,  and  the  sheriff  or  marshal  at  Shawnee  Mission. 
I  am,  colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  PLEASONTON, 
Capt.  2d  Dragoons,  A.  Asst.  Adjt.  Gen'l. 
Brevet  Lieut.  Colonel  Horace  Brooks, 

Capt.  2d  Artillery,  Commanding  Troops,  cfcc, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  K.  T. 


Official : 


Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leav^nioorth,  October  5,  1857. 

A.  PLEASONTON, 
Capt.  2d  Dragoons,  A.  Asst.  Adjt.  Gen'l. 


Leavenworth,  K.  T.,  October  3,  1857. 

Sir:  Under  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  you  are  requested  to  place  the  troops  at  the  following 
points  in  this  county,  to  act  as  a  posse  comitatus  m  aid  of  the  civil 
authorities  in  the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  for  the  protection  ot  the 
polls  at  the  ensuing  election,  and  for  the  preservation  ot  the  public 

1st."  Two  companies  of  1st  cavalry  at  the  city  of  Leavenworth.  ^ 

2d.  Two  companies  of  6th  infantry  at  Kickapoo. 

3d.  One  company  of  2d  artillery  at  Easton.  .    ..     .    .       .-i  *i, 

1  desire  these  companies  to  remain  at  the  points  indicated  until  tne 
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election  is  over,  and  that  the  officer  in  command  at  the  city  of  Leaven- 
worth report  to  me  there,  and  the  other  officers  apply  to  me  for  in- 
structions before  having. 

So  soon  as  the  election  is  over,  I  desire  the  troops  to  return  to  this 
post. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

R.  J,  WALKER, 
Governor  of  Kansas  Territory. 
Brevet  Brig.  General  William  S.  Harney, 

Commanding  Troops  serving  in  Kansas. 


Official  : 


Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth^  October  5,  1857. 

A.  PLEASONTON, 
Capt.  Id  Dragoons^  A.  Asst.  Adjt.  Gen'l. 


Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  October  3,  1857. 
Governor  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  this  date,  making  requisition  upon  me  for  troops  to 
be  stationed  at  different  points  in  this  county  during  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion,^ on  the  5th  instant,  as  a  posse  comitatus  to  aid  the  civil  authori- 
ties in  the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  for  the  protection  of  the  polls, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 

I  have  accordingly  issued  the  necessary  orders,  in  fulfilment  of  your 
requisition,  and  I  have  given  the  officers  commanding  such  instructions 
as  will  insure  a  compliance  with  your  desires. 

I  am,  governor,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  S.  HARNEY, 
Col.  2d  Dragoons,  Brig.  General  Commanding. 
His  Excellency  R.  J.  Walker, 

Governor  of  Kansas  Territory,  Fort  Leavenworth,  K.  T. 


Official : 


Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  October  b,  1857. 

A.  PLEASONTON, 
Capt.  2d  Dragoons,  A.  Asst.  Adjutant  General. 


special  orders  No.  85. 


Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavemvorth,  October  3,  1857. 
I.  Upon  the  requisition  of  his  excellency  the  governor  of  this  Terri- 
tory, the  following  named  troops  will  proceed  to  the  respective  places 
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in  this  county  designated  in  this  order,  by  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
the  polls  at  the  ensuing  election,  on  the  5th  instant,  to  act  as  a  posse 
Zitatus,  in  aid  ot  thf  civil  authorities  in  the  due  execution  ot  the 
laws  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace : 

1st    Two  companies  (D  and  H)  of  the  1st  cavalry,  (dismounted,) 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Edward  W.  B.  Newby,  1st  cavalry,  to 

%"\:o Xan"eB*A  and  H)  of  the  6th  infantry,  unde,  the  cm- 
mand  of  Captain  Thomas  Hendrickson,  6th  infantry   to  Kickapoo. 

3d  One  company  (M)  of  the  2d  artillery,  under  the  command  of 
Brevet  Maior  H.  J.  Hunt,  2d  artillery,  to  Easton. 

Special  instructions  for  their  guidance  will  be  given  the  command- 

inff  officers  in  each  case.  ,       ,  ,        .        .„  „+ 

II    The  quartermaster,  subsistence,  and  ordnance  departments  at 

this  post  will  furnish  the  necessary  transportation  and  supplies  tor  tbe 

proper  execution  of  this  order.     Subsistence  for  three  days  will  be 

required. 
By  order  of  General  Harney :        ^    p^EASONTON, 

Capt.  2d  Dragoons,  A.  Asst.  Adjutant  General. 


Headquarteks  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  October  3,  1857. 

Major:  You  are  instructed  by  special  orders  No.  85,  of  this  date 
from  these  headquarters,  to  proceed  with  your  company  to  the  town 
of  Easton,  some  eleven  miles  from  this,  on  the  road  to  Fort  Riley,  to 
be  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  polls  at  the  ensuing  election  in  that 

^'TonZrel^^^f^SLie^  by  the  general  commanding  to  report 
vour  force,  upon  your  arrival  at  Easton,  to  the  proper  civil  authorities, 
to  act  as  a%oL  cLiiatus  in  execution  of  such  orders  as  may  be  deemed 

''7:ir:&tVv^t7o^^^^  report  to  his  excellency  the  gov- 
ernor for  certain  instructions  he  is  desirous  of  giving  to  you  coocern- 
ing  the  above  civil  duties.  Alter  the  election  i^P^^r,  you  will  return 
with  your  command  to  this  post,  unless  detained  by  the  proper  civil 
authorities  for  a  longer  period.  ,    ,.     ^  * 

I  am,  major,  very  respectfully,  y«"]^°^^J^^^^V^'^TON, 

Capt.  2d  Dragoons,  A.  Asst.  Adjutant  General. 

Brevet  Major  Henry  J.  Hunt, 

Capt.  2d  ArtiUery,  Cmimanding  Company     M, 
r  Fort  Leavenworth,  K.  i. 

Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  October  5,  lo&7» 

Official:  ^    PLEASONTON, 

Capt.  2d  Dragoons,  A.  Asst.  Adjutant  General. 


■nnsi^v  ^  ^.  ■  ^  .^a  ■-  ■ . 
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Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth^  October  3,  1857. 

Captain  :  By  special  orders  No.  85,  from  these  headquarters,  of  this 
date,  you  are  instructed  to  proceed,  in  command  of  companies  A  and 
H,  6th  infantry,  to  the  town  of  Kickapoo,  to  be  in  time  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  polls  at  the  ensuing  election  in  that  place,  on  the  5th  instant. 

You  are  further  instructed  by  the  general  commanding  to  report 
your  force,  upon  your  arrival  at  Kickapoo,  to  the  proper  civil  authori- 
ties, to  act  as  a  posse  comitatus  in  the  execution  of  such  orders  as  may 
be  deemed  proper  to  give  you  in  that  capacity. 

Before  leaving  this  post  you  will  report  to  his  excellency  the  gov- 
ernor for  certain  instructions  he  is  desirous  of  giving  to  you  concern- 
ing the  above  civil  duties.  After  the  election  is  over,  you  will  return 
with  your  command  to  this  post,  unless  detained  by  the  proper  civil 
authorities  for  a  longer  period. 

I  am,  captain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  PLEASONTON, 
Capt.  2d  Dragoons,  A.  Asst.  Adjutant  General. 

Captain  Thomas  Hendrickson,  , 

Qth  Infantry,  Fort  Leavenworth,  K.  T. 

Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  October  5,  1857. 


Ofl&cial : 


A.  PLEASONTON, 
Capt,  2d  Dragoons,  A.  Asst.  Adjutant  General. 


Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavemvorth,  October  3,  1857. 

Captain  :  By  special  orders  No.  85,  from  these  headquarters,  of  this 
date,  you  are  instructed  to  proceed,  in  command  of  companies  D  and 
H,  1st  cavalry,  to  the  city  of  Leavenworth,  to  be  in  time  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  polls  at  the  ensuing  election  in  that  place,  on  the  5th  instant. 

You  are  further  instructed  by  the  general  commanding  to  report 
your  force,  upon  your  arrival  at  the  city  of  Leavenworth,  to  his  excel- 
lency the  governor  as  a  posse  comitatus  to  execute  such  orders  as  he 
may  deem  proper  to  give  to  you  in  that  capacity.  After  the  election 
is  over,  you  will  return  with  your  command  to  this  post,  unless  de- 
tained by  the  proper  civil  authorities  for  a  longer  period. 

I  am,  captain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  PLEASONTON, 
Capt.  2d  Dragoons,  A.  Asst.  Adjutant  General. 

Captain  E.  W.  B.  Newby, 

\st  Cavalry,  Fort  Leavenworth,  K.  T. 


Official : 


Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  October  5,  1857. 

A.  PLEASONTON, 
Capt.  2d  Dragoons,  A.  Asst.  Adjutant  General. 


Headquarters  troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenioorth,  October  11,  1857. 

Sir-  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  depart- 
ment 'that  the  general  election  in  this  Territory,  which  took  place  on 
the  5th  and  6th  instants,  has  passed  off  very  quietly,  no  disturbance 
or  tumult  having  occcurred  at  any  of  the  polls  which  have  been  heard 
from  to  mar  the  peace  of  the  Territory.  .     x        -^i. 

The  troops  have  returned  from  the  different  election  precincts,  with 
the  exception  of  Sherman's  battery  of  artillery  and  one  company  ot 
foot  artillery,  and  these  companies  have  been  retained  m  the  vicinity 
of  Lawrence,  at  the  request  of  his  excellency  the  governor  of  the  Ter- 

^^  In  v'iew  of  these  facts,  I  addressed  a  communication  to  his  excellency 

the  governor,  desiring  to  be  informed  as  to  the  length  of  time  the 

present  force  under  my  command  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  required; 

to  which  he  replied,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  dimmish  the  force  now 

here  before  the  spring.    I  enclose  copies  of  both  these  communications 

The  important  bearing  of  the  governor's  answer  upon  the  interest 

of  the  military  service  of  this  command  is  so  great  that  I  deem  it  most 

essential  to  inform  the  department  of  it  at  the  earliest  moment      I 

have  therefore  instructed  Captain  Pleasonton,  acting  assistant  adju- 

tant  general  on  my  staff,  to  deliver  this  despatch,  that  his  thorough 

knowledge  of  the  service,  as  connected  with  the  troops  serving  m 

Kansas,  may  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  department  and  that  my  views 

of  which  he  is  fully  possessed,  may  be  the  more  distinctly  and  clearly 

^^ShoSd  'it  be  deemed  advisable  to  retain  the  troops  now  here  until 
spring,  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  sending  imme- 
diately  an  ample  supply  of  lumber  to  this  post  from  St  Louis,  for  the 
purpose  of  buildin|  temporary  shelter  for  the  additional  nineteen 
Lmpanies  that  are  at  present  here  in  camp  for  the  want  of  quarters 

The  increasing  demand  for  the  services  of  our  troops  on  this  fion- 
tier  requires  the  adoption  of  every  measure  which  will  retam  the  men 
in  the  service  when  the  season  of  their  labors  approaches;  and  I  am 
confident  that  a  timely  provision  of  shelter,  with  a  due  regard  t<)*^^ 
comfort  of  my  command  this  winter,  will  render  it  effective  for  any 
emergency  that  may  arise  in  the  spring. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  ^^^^^^^^""^^^^f^j^j^Ey, 

Colonel  2d  Dragoons,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen,  Commanding. 

Hon.  John  B.  Floyd, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Headquarters  troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  October  9,  1857. 

Governor  :  The  War  Department  having  assembled  a  large  num. 
ber  of  troops  at  this  place  under  my  command,  with  instructions  to 
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fill  YOur  requisitions  at  any  time  for  their  services  aB&  posse  cojmfatus, 
it  is  necessary  I  should  know  the  probable  length  of  time  the  presence 
of  this  force  will  be  recjuired,  that  arrangements  may  be  made  tor 
their  accommodation.  ,     - 

The  limited  allowance  of  quarters  at  this  post,  and  the  approach  ot 
winter,  urge  upon  me  to  request  of  you  such  information  relating  to 
this  subject  as  will  enable  me  to  suggest  advisedly  to  the  department 
the  proper  measures  to  secure  the  comfort  and  efficiency  of  the  troops 
of  this  command.  ,    ,.     .  4. 

I  am,  governor,  very  respectfully,  yo^^^^^^^*  HARNEY 

Cdond  2d  Dragoons,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  Commanding. 

His  Excellency  R.  J.  Walker,  ..    ir  m 

Governor  0/ Kansas  Territory,  Fort  Leavenworth,  A.  1. 

» 

Headquarters  troops  serving  in  Kansas, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  October  10,  1857. 

^^^'*^'  A.  PLEASONTON, 

Captain  2d  Dragoons,  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Territory, 

October  10,  1857. 

Sir  •  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  this  date,  requesting  niy 
views  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  large  force  now  here  or  daily  expected, 
I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  suggestions  : 

So  far  as  we  have  heard,  the  late  election  in  Kansas  has  led  to  no 
violence  or  tumult.  For  this  result  the  country  is  mainly  indebted  to 
the  iust  policy  adopted  here,  to  the  moral  influence  of  the  presence  ot 
the  troops  at  various  points,  and  to  the  good  judgment  evinced  by  the 

officers  in  command.  .  „      .         r  -rr  \.      \. 

The  prospect  of  the  permanent  pacification  of  Kansas,  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  events  to  which  I  have  referred.  1  here  are, 
however,  important  questions  still  pending  here  connected  with  the 
action  of  the  constitutional  convention  and  territorial  legislature  ot 
Kansas,  which  would  render  it  unsafe,  before  next  spring,  to  dimmish 
the  military  force  now  here.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest,  that  this 
force  be  retained  here  for  the  present,  and  that  it  be  stationed  partly 
at  Fort  Eileyj  and  the  remainder  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  or  some  point 
in  the  immediate  vicinage.  .  . 

If  no  untoward  circumstances  should  occur  this  fall  or  winter  in 
Kansas,  it  is  my  belief  that  thereafter  no  military  force  wUl  be 
required  in  connexion  with  the  administration  of  affairs  in  this  Terri- 

^^'    I  am  general ,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
1  am,  gene      ,  y  R.    J.  WALKER, 

Governor  of  Kansas  Territory. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  W.  S.  Harney, 

Commanding  Troops  in  Kansas,  &c. 
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Headquarters  Troops  serving  in  Kansas, 
Fort  Leavenivorthj  Kansas  Territory ,  October  10,  1857. 

A.  PLEASONTON, 
Captain  2d  Dragoons,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


Fort  Clark,  Texas, 

July  28,  1857. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  a  duplicate  report  of  a 
scouting  party  under  my  command,  as  to  await  until  my  arrival 
at  Fort  Mason  would  cause  some  two  weeks  delay. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  B.  HOOD, 

Lieutenant  2d  Cavalry. 

Assistant  Adjutant  General,  n       j        -     m 

Hp/idquarters  Department  of  Texas,  San  Antonio,  lexas. 


Fort  Clark,  Texas,  July  27,  1857. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  detailed  report  of  a 
scouting  party  under  my  command,  consisting  of  twenty-four  men  of 

company  G,  2d  cavalry.  ^ .  •  ^  ^^. 

On  the  5th  of  July  I  left  Fort  Mason,  to  proceed  to  a  point  some  fitteen 
miles  west  of  Fort  Terrett,  and  examined  and  explored  a  trail  reported 
by  Lieutenant  Shaaff  to  be  running  north  and  south.    I  found  no  such 
trail.  I  then  marched  for  the  head  of  the  south  Concho.  About  half  way 
between  Fort  Terrett  and  this  point,  I  found  a  water  hole,  which  is  a 
general  camp  for  Indians  passing  from  Fort  Terrett  to  the  head  of  the 
Concho,  avoiding  the  San  Saba.  I  proceeded  from  the  head  to  the  mouth 
of  the  south  Concho,  up  the  main  Concho,  to  Royal  creek ;  thence  to  its 
source,  and  from  there  to  the  mouth  of  Kioway  creek,  where  I  struck 
an  Indian  trail,  about  three  days  old,  leading  south,  with  some  fifteen 
animals  in  the  party.     I  followed  it  south,  then  east,  to  a  water  hole 
two  miles  south  of  the  head  of  Lipan  creek.      I  then  followed  them 
due  south,  to  water  holes  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  miles  apart,  (this 
line  of  water  holes  being  their  main  route  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
country,)  and  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  instant,  which  was  my  fourth 
day  in  their  pursuit,  I  came  to  a  water  hole  some  seven  miles  above 
\the  head  of  Devil's  river,  where  a  second  party  had  joined  them ; 
their  camp  showed  that  some  thirty  or  forty  had  camped  there.     I 
hurried  on,  although  my  horses  were  very  much  wearied,  and  trailed 
over  the  bluffs  and  mountains,  down  the  river,  but  some  three  miles 
from  it ;  late  in  the  afternoon,  from  the  extreme  thirst  of  my  men,  I 
left  the  trail  to  go  to  the  river  and  camp.     About  one  mile  from  the 
trail  I  discovered,  some  two  miles  and  a  half  from  me,  on  a  ridge, 
some  horses  and  a  large  white  flag  waving.   I  then  crossed  over  to  the 
ridge,  without  water,  supposing  they  were  a  party  of  Tonkaways,  as 
instructions  had  been  received  at  Fort  Mason  that  a  party  of  Tonka- 
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ways  had  gone  for  their  families,  and  the  troops,  on  their  raising  a 
white  flag,  were  to  allow  them  to  pass.  I  cautioned  my  men  not  to 
fire  until  I  ordered  it ;  with  my  fighting  force,  consisting  of  seventeen 
men,  I  advanced  upon  them,  about  an  hour  by  the  sun,  with  every 
precaution,  ready  to  fight  or  talk.  They  were  on  a  very  small  mound, 
but  only  some  ten  Indians  in  sight.  I  advanced,  and  some  five  of 
them  came  forward  with  the  flag,  and  when  my  party  were  within 
some  thirty  paces,  they  dropped  the  flag,  set  fire  to  a  lot  of  rubbish 
they  had  collected,  and  about  thirty  rose  up  from  among  the  Spanish 
bayonets,  within  ten  paces  of  us,  with  about  twelve  rifles,  and  the  rest 
with  arrows,  besides  eight  or  ten  attacked  us  mounted  with  lances 
and  arrows.  My  men  gave  one  yell,  and  went  right  in  their  midst, 
and  fought  hand  to  hand  ;  the  Indians,  from  their  heavy  fire,  beating 
us  back  a  little,  until  I  rallied  my  men  with  their  six  shooters.  Our 
being  within  four  or  five  paces,  our  shots  were  so  heavy  we  drove 
them  back.^  One  of  my  men  hung  his  rifle  on  the  cantle  of  his  saddle, 
to  use  his  six  shooter,  arid  an  Indian  took  it  off'.  I  forced  them  back 
until  all  the  shots  of  my  rifles  and  six  shooters  were  expended.  I 
then  found  I  could  not  reload,  owing  to  their  deadly  fire.  I  fell  back 
a  short  distance  to  do  so  ;  if  I  had  had  two  six  shooters  to  a  man,  I 
would  have  killed  and  wounded  near  all  of  them.  The  Indians  were 
then  busy  gathering  up  their  dead  and  wounded,  and  leaving,  weep- 
ing and  moaning  their  loss.  In  the  engagement  I  killed  nine,  and 
wounded  ten  or  twelve.  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  report  my  loss  : 
one  man  killed  ;  one  man  missing,  supposed  to  be  killed ;  one  man 
dangerously  wounded  ;  myself  and  three  men  severely  wounded  ;  one 
horse  killed,  and  three  wounded.  After  the  engagement  I  had  but 
eleven  men  to  protect  my  wounded  men  and  horses.  I  then  withdrew 
to  water,  which  I  found  about  ten  o'clock  at  night.  I  immediately 
sent  an  express  to  Lieutenant  Fink,  8th  infantry,  commanding  Camp 
Hudson,  for  a  wagon  to  transport  my  wounded  to  his  camp.  So  soon 
as  my  wounded  were  cared  for.  Lieutenant  Fink  cheerfully  joined  me 
with  fifteen  men,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  place  of  action  to  bury  the 
dead,  and  make  search  for  the  missing  man,  but  no  traces  of  him 
could  be  found.  ^  From  this  place  the  Indians  had  scattered  in  all 
directions.  Owing  to  my  small  force  and  the  broken  down  condition 
of  my  horses,  I  was  unable  to  make  any  further  pursuit.  I  then  came 
to  Camp  Hudson,  and  from  thence  to  this  post,  where  I  shall  remain 
a  day  or  two  to  recruit  my  men  and  horses,  and  then  proceed  to  Fort 
Mason. 

It  is  due  my  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  one  and  all,  to 
say,  during  the  scout,  in  all  their  sufTerings  for  water,  they  did  their 
duty  cheerlully,  and  that  during  the  action  they  did  all  men  could  do, 
accomplishing  more  than  could  be  expected  from  their  number  and 
the  odds  against  which  they  had  to  contend. 

From  what  my  guide  says,  I  suppose  they  were  Camanches  and 
Lipans.     There  were  two  chiefs;  one  was  killed  by  my  sergeant. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  B.  HOOD, 

Lieutenant  2d  cavalry. 
Lieutenant  Chas.  W.  Phifer, 

Post  Adjutant^  Fort  Mason,  Texas. 
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Headquarters  Department* of  Texas, 

San  AntoniOy  August  5,  1857. 

Sir  :  Lieutenant  Hood's  report  was  transmitted  last  mail ;  from 
subsequent  information,  not  official,  I  think  Lieutenant  Hood's  esti- 
mate of  the  Indian  party  was  much  too  small.  The  same  party,  it 
appears,  attacked  the  California  mail  guard  five  days  after,  and 
near  the  place  where  Lieutenant  Hood  had  the  fight,  and  they  esti- 
mated the  Indians  to  be  over  one  hundred.  These  affairs  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  Camp  Hudson,  where  Lieutenant  Fink  of  the  8th  infantry  is 
stationed  with  a  company  of  infantry.  If  this  company  had  have  been 
furnished  with  some  fifteen  or  twenty  horses,  the  second  attack  would 
not  probably  have  been  made.  Lieutenant  Hood's  affair  was  a  most 
gallant  one,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  both  the  officers  and  men. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  E.  TWIGGS, 
Brevet  Major  General  IL  S.  A.^  Commanding  DepH. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  L.  Thomas, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General^ 

Headquarters  of  the  Arrays  West  Pointy  N.  Y. 

August  19,  1857. 

This  combat  was,  as  the  commander  of  the  department  most  justly 
remarks,  '^  a  most  gallant  one,"  and  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  taking 
some  further  notice  of  it. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco,  California,  September  14, 1857. 

Sir  :  I  enclose  a  report,  by  Brevet  Major  Haller,  of  the  murder  of 
a  citizen  on  Whidbey's  Island,  Puget's  Sound,  by  northern  Indians. 

This  circumstance  induces  me  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  condi- 
tion of  things  on  the  Sound,  and  renew  an  application  made  by  my 
predecessor.  *      ^ 

The  defence  of  Puget  Sound  is  to  be  made  good  against  two  enemies, 
the  one,  domestic  ;  the  other,  foreign. 

Ist.  Our  own  Indians,  resident  on  the  shores  and  along  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Sound,  estimated  at  10,444. 

2d.  The  northern  Indians  from  the  British  and  Eussiau  posses- 
sions— annual  visitors. 

The  former  reside  on  the  Sound  and  its  tributaries  in  the  winter, 
and  ascend  the  salmon  streams  in  the  fishing  season  to  lay  in  supplies 
of  fish  and  berries  for  the  winter. 

The  winter  homes,  the  hunting  and  fishing — the  only  sources  of 
food  of  this  people — are  all,  more  or  less,  at  the  mercy  of  the  army. 

To  defend  isolated  farm  houses  against  violence,  or  secure  them 
against  the  sudden  onslaught  of  an  irritated  tribe,  is  not  possible^  nor 
is  perfect  freedom  from  such  dangers  expected  by  our  frontier  popula- 
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tion  ;  but  to  chastise  those  who  perpetrate  or  encourage  outrages  is 
possible;  and  severe  punishment  gives  future  security.  Such  partial 
protection  against  these  domestic  Indians  can  be  given  by  the  army 
with  the  use  of  the  usual  means. 

Against  the  northern  Indians  an  army  prepared  in  the  usual  man- 
ner is  of  no  avail. 

These  Indians  are  bold  and  expert  boatmen,  and  daring  warriors. 
They  leave  their  northern  homes  in  large  bodies,  and  enter  the  Sound 
in  light,  well-managed  canoes,  carrying  from  twenty  to  eighty  war- 
riors. They  have  long  been  the  terror  of  the  Sound  Indians,  and  hence 
are  insolent  and  defiant. 

Even  their  excursions,  not  begun  for  mischievous  ends,  are  likely  so 
to  terminate,  if  their  violence  be  not  submitted  to  by  those  whom  they 
encounter. 

Having  paid  *their  visit,  exhibited  their  insolent  bearing,  and,  per- 
haps, as  in  the  case  here  reported,  committed  murder,  they  are  speedily 
placed  beyond  the  frontier  and  fear  of  pursuit. 

Against  an  enemy  possessing  such  means  of  rapid  movement  and  a 
secure  retreat,  the  army  can  neither  give  protection  to  the  inhabitants, 
nor  can  it  inflict  punishment. 

The  canoe  moves  at  the  speed  of  one  of  our  eastern  race-boats  pro- 
pelled by  skillful  oarsmen.  Such  boats  the  army  cannot  command; 
nor  would  its  rank  and  file  be  expert  enough  in  their  management  if 
they  could. 

I  then  suggest  that  the  defence  of  the  Sound  against  the  enemy  be- 
longs of  propriety  to  the  navy  ;  their  steamers  and  boats  can  close  the 
Sound  to  the  excursionists  or  punish  them. 

But  if  it  is  still  thought  proper  to  devolve  the  duty  on  the  army,  I 
ask  that  a  small  and  fast  steamer  be  at  its  disposal,  with  a  small  bat- 
tery, and  only  artillerists  enough  to  man  it,  the  steamer  can  overhaul 
the  enemy  and  destroy  him,  or,  should  he  take  shelter  on  shore,  trans- 
port the  nearest  garrison  speedily  to  the  scene  of  action. 

The  steamer,  when  not  so  employed,  can  be  usefully  used  as  a  trans- 
port on  the  Sound  and  coast. 

The  expense  of  such  a  vessel  here  will,  I  am  aware,  be  heavy.  But 
it  is  not  a  question  of  means  of  protection,  better  or  worse,  of  econ- 
omy, more  or  less,  but  this  is  simply  the  only  means  of  attaining  the 
end. 

I  further  suggest  that  the  English  and  Eussian  authorities  be  per- 
suaded to  restrain  their  own  Indians  within  their  own  borders,  or  led 
to  believe  that  the  frontier  will  be  no  barrier. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  S.  CLARKE, 
Col.  &th  Infantry  J  Bvt,  Brig,  Gen,  Com'g. 
Lieut.  Col.  L,  Thomas, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General^ 

Headquarters  of  the  Army,  West  Point ,  N.  Y. 
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Briggs'  Claim,  near  Fort  Townsend, 

Washington  Territory,  August  17,  185 7. 

Major:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  on  the  night  of  the  12th 
instant,  a  party  of  northern  Indians  approached  the  residence  of  Colo- 
nel J.  N.  Ebey,  on  Whidbey's  island,  and  decoyed  him  into  his  yard, 
when  they  fired  upon  him.  The  inmates,  alarmed  at  the  firing, 
escaped  through  a  window  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  and  fled 
for  safety.  Daylight  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Indians  had  plun- 
dered the  house,  and,  after  severing  Colonel  Ebey's  head  from  his 
body,  carried  off  the  former  with  them. 

The  news  of  Colonel  Ebey's  death  created  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion throughout  the  neighborhood  and  country.  The  citizens  held  a 
public  meeting  in  relation  to  their  safety.  The  proceedings  will  soon 
be  published,  when  I  will  forward  a  copy. 

At  the  request  of  the  Hon.  F.  A.  Chenoweth,  associate  judge  of  the 
United  States  supreme  court,  I  sent  a  guard  (alll  could  possibly 
spare)  to  a  station  selected  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Casey,  9th  infantry, 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  straits  as  far  as  the  islands  of  San 
Juan  and  Vancouver,  and  will  enable  a  sentinel  to  perceive,  in  fair 
weather,  the  approach  of  hostile  Indians,  and  apprise  the  post  as  well 
as  the  settlers  of  their  advent. 

I  should  be  pleased,  in  case  the  general  commanding  approves  of  a 
guard  being  kept  at  that  point,  if  he  would  designate  some  other 
company  to  relieve  my  men,  as  it  is  with  difiiculty  I  can  raise,  at  this 
place,  nine  men  for  guard  duty,  having  only  forty-five  men  in  my 
company,  and  part  are  at  work  upon  the  military  reserve. 

I  am,  major,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Q".  0.  HALLER, 
Oapt.  Ath  Infantry,  Bvt.  Maj.,  Com'g  Post. 

Major  W.  W.  Mackall, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General  U.  8,  A., 

Headquarters  Dept,  of  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Headquarters  Department  of  New  Mexico, 

Santa  Fe,  June  30,  1857. 

Colonel:  In  reporting  the  current  events  of  the  department  for  the 
present  month,  I  have  the  honor  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the 
lieutenant  general  commanding  the  army,  that  Colonel  Bonneville  is 
still  in  the  field,  and  operating,  at  this  time,  against  the  Coyaltero 
Apaches,  west  of  the  Mogollan  mountains.  A  column  of  the  troops, 
under  direction  of  Colonel  Loring  of  the  rifles,  overtook,  on  the  24th 
of  last  month,  a  party  of  Indians,  and  recovered  about  a  thousand 
sheep.  In  the  affair  seven  Indians,  one  of  them  a  squaw,  were 
killed  ;  five  women  and  four  children  made  prisoners.  From  the  re- 
ports before  me,  I  feel  authorized  to  say  that  the  expedition  is  con- 
ducted with  commendable  zeal.  ^  .         ./>  i 

The  country  on  the  Gila  is  represented  as  bemg  the  most  beautiful 
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and  fertile  of  any  portion  of  New  Mexico.  Sketches  of  the  country 
visited  by  the  different  detachments  have  been  sent  to  me,  and  will 
be  forwarded  as  soon  as  they  can  be  put  in  proper  shape.  A  part  of 
the  garrison  of  Fort  Defiance  having  been  detached  by  Colonel  Bon- 
neville, the  Navijos  commenced  to  show  bad  faith.  I  have,  in  conse- 
quence, ordered  a  company  of  infantry  (^'  G,*'  3d)  to  reinforce  them. 
Colonel  Loring's  column  has  also  been  ordered  to  take  post  in  that 
vicinity.  The  Merzealeros,  Jicarrillas,  and  Utahs,  are  all  reported 
to  be  quiet  and  well  disposed. 

Most  respectfully,  colonel,  I  am  your  obedient  servant. 

JNO.  GARLAND. 
Lieut.  Col.  L.  Thomas, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General^ 

Headquarters  of  the  Army^  New  York. 


Headquarters  Department  of  New  Mexico, 

Santa  Fe,  August  1,  1857. 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the 
lieutenant  general  commanding  the  army,  that  a  battle  was  fought, 
on  the  27th  of  June,  on  the  Gila  river,  by  a  part  of  the  troops  Under 
Colonel  Bonneville  and  the  Coyotero  Indians,  in  which  a  decisive 
victory  was  won  with  but  little  injury  to  our  side ;  two  officers  and 
eight  men  wounded  ;  none  of  them  mortally.  From  the  report  of  the 
prisoners  captured,  the  Indians  must  have  lost  thirty-eight  men  and 
four  women  ;  the  bodies  of  twenty  warriors  were  counted  on  the  bat- 
tle field.  The  prisoners  taken  during  the  campaign  amount  to  forty- 
five,  principally  women  and  children.  This  is  the  first  time  that  our 
troops  have  come  in  contact  with  these  Indians,  and  the  chastisement 
they  have  received  will  be  long  remembered  by  them.  The  efiect 
produced  upon  contiguous  bands  will  doubtless  prove  most  salutary. 
It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  general  to  know  that  the  oflicers  and  men 
evinced  the  same  zeal  and  gallantry  as  upon  all  former  occasions  in 
this  department. 

Special  notice  is  taken  of  the  conduct  of  Captain  Ewell,  whose 
gallantry  and  sound  judgment  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  former 
reports.  For  more  particular  information,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  general-in-chief  to  the  detailed  reports  herewith  enclosed,  Avith 
my  hearty  concurrence  in  their  several  recommendations. 

The  campaign  under  Colonel  Bonneville  has  been  prosecuted  with 
energy  and  perseverance,  but  I  have  ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  a 
close,  the  [)resence  of  the  troops  being  required  elsewhere.  The  cap- 
tives are,  for  the  present,  ordered  to  Fort  Fillmore. 

I  am,  colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  GARLAND, 
Bvt.  Brig.  General^  Commanding. 

Lieut.  Col,  L.  Thomas, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

Headquarters  of  the  Army,  New  York. 
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Headquarters  Gila  Expedition, 
Depot  on  Gila,  New  Mexico,  July  14,  1857. 

Major  :  Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  report  of  operations 
of  southern  column  by  Colonel  Miles  and  Captain  Evvell.  The 
northern  column  having  been  detached  on  the  22d  June,  the  southern 
with  myself  marched  on  the  23d.  On  the  24th  captured  nine  Mogol- 
len  women.  On  the  25th  attempted  to  surprise  a  rancherio  ;  was 
discovered  by  the  neighing  of  horses.  On  the  27th  had  a  battle  with 
Apaches  on  the  Gila  river,  35  miles  north  of  Mount  Graham  or 
Floridian ;  killed  twenty-four,  four  women  having  accidentally  been 
killed  in  the  melee,  and  including  one  afterwards ;  made  twenty-seven 
prisoners  ;  destroyed  many  fields  of  corn  ;  and  rescued  from  captivity 
a  Mexican  boy,  who  escaped  to  us.  We  had  nine  wounded  ;  among 
those  were  Lieutenants  Steen,  3d  infantry,  and  Davis,  1st  dragoons — 
both  slightly,  I  am  happy  to  say  ;  all  are  rapidly  recovering.  Much 
praise  is  due  to  every  officer  and  soldier,  particularly  to  Captain 
Ewell,  who  was  my  active  man  on  all  important  detached  occasions.  * 
Colonel  Miles  was  everything  I  could  wish — the  same  gallant  veteran. 
Lieutenant  McCook  deserves  much  credit  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  managed  with  his  Pueblo  Indians,  in  surprises  as  well  as  in 
battle. 

I  am,  major,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  L.  E.  BONNEVILLE, 
Colonel  ScZ  Infantry,  Commanding  Gila  Expedition. 

Major  W.  A.  Nichols, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


Headquarters  Southern  Column  Gila  Expedition, 

Camp  Floyd,  July  13,  1857. 

Sir  :  In  making  out  the  report  of  the  battle  with  the  Coyotero 
Apaches  on  the  27th  of  June  last,  I  request  you  will  refer  to  my  jour- 
nal accompanying  this,  to  see  in  what  manner  the  win^s  of  the 
southern  column  were  placed,  the  difficulty  of  the  march  in  single 
file  down  a  tremendous  rocky  precipice,  which  extended  the  column  to 
great  length,  and  which  prevented  the  whole  line  from  coming  into 

action  together. 

The  column  was  divided  on  this  occasion  into  two  wings ;  although 
commanding  the  whole,  I  retained  the  command  of  the  right,  giving 
to  Captain  Ewell,  1st  dragoons,  that  of  the  left ;  it  was  composed  of 
B,  G,  and  K  companies  of  1st  dragoons,  C  and  F  companies  of  3d 
infantry,  the  guides  and  spies  under  Lieutenant  McCook,  5th  infantry, 
(being  the  Pueblo  Indians  and  Captain  Bias  Lucero's  Mexicans,)  in 
advance.  Captain  Ewell' s  report,  enclosed,  states  in  what  manner 
the  battle  commenced  ;  at  that  time  you  were  riding  beside  me  at  the 
head  of  the  right  wing,  and  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  battle 
field,  threading  our  way  carefully  down  a  rocky,  bushy  pathway,  fol- 
lowed by  a  squadron  of  mounted  rifles,  under  command  of  Captain 
Clairborne  and  Lieutenant  Dubois,  being  in  command  of  B  and  K 
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companies  of  that  regiment,  and  Lieutenants  Jackson  and  Cook  com- 
manding B  and  I  companies,  8th  infantry.  So  soon  as  musketry 
was  heard  by  us,  the  order  was  given  to  gallop  and  the  charge  was 
made  by  all,  you  leading  the  van  to  the  field  of  battle.  When  I 
arrived,  which  was  not  until  after  Lieutenant  Dubois  had  passed  with 
his  company,  my  first  object  was  to  ascertain  how  the  field  laid,  what 
the  disposition  of  the  troops,  and  how  the  enemy  was  placed.  I  soon 
found  that  Captain  Ewell,  under  his  heavy  charge  of  dragoons,  had 
broken  the  Apaches,  they  had  taken  cover  in  the  thick  underwood, 
and  that  it  was  the  work  of  infantry  to  pick  them  out ;  that  the  dra- 
goons were  occupying  the  left  bank  of  the  Gila,  cutting  off  the  retreat 
of  the  enemy  to  Mount  Turnbull,  and  that  Captain  Clairborne  and 
Lieutenant  Dubois  had  very  properly  charged  on  the  right  bank  and 
prevented  them  from  reaching  the  mountains  on  that  side.  My  object, 
then,  was  to  bring  into  action,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  8th  infantry, 
and  re  crossed  the  river  from  where  Lieutenants  Whipple  and  Steen, 
with  the  3d  infantry,  were  engaged,  to  give  this  order,  but  found, 
to  my  great  surprise,  that  Lieutenants  Jackson  and  Cook,  with  their 
companies,  were  already  up  and  actively  engaged  in  the  place  where 
they  were  most  required.  It  was  then  a  primary  object  to  so  regulate 
our  firing  that  our  troops  should  not  injure  each  other,  which  could 
easily  be  done,  where  all  were  so  anxious  to  destroy  an  enemy,  in  a 
narrow  valley  covered  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of  willow.  When  I 
re-crossed  the  river  again,  I  found  Lieutenant  Steen  had  been  driven 
out  of  the  bushes  by  a  volley  from  the  dragoons,  and  Lieutenant 
Moore  actively  rallying  his  men  to  prevent  them  firing.  When  this 
was  accomplished,  the  infantry  dashed  into  the  thicket  and  soon  cap- 
tured many  prisoners.  Their  frequent  volleys  showed  that  many  a 
warrior  was  sent  to  his  final  rest. 

The  battle  field  extended  for  a  mile  on  both  sides  of  the  Gila,  and, 
covered  with  a  thick  undergrowth,  persons  within  could  readily  see 
those  outside,  but  could  not  be  seen  within  ;  this  gave  the  enemy  a 
very  great  advantage,  and  it  is  a  miracle  how  so  few  of  our  officers 
and  men,  exposed  as  they  were,  escaped. 

I  suppose  the  battle  commenced  about  half-past  four  p.  m.  ;  it  lasted 
until  near  sunset,  when  we  encamped  on  the  field. 

The  officers  engaged  being  few  in  number,  I  can  readily  say  that 
all  were  most  distinguished.  My  thanks  are  particularly  due  Captain 
Ewell  for  planning  the  battle  and  breaking  the  enemy.  In  his  report 
he  mentions  the  officers  with  him  who  were  most  distinguished.  Of 
those  in  the  right  wing,  I  would  most  particularly  call  your  attention 
to  the  merits  of  Captain  Clairborne  and  Lieutenant  Dubois,  mounted 
rifles.  Lieutenants  Jackson  and  Cook,  8th  infantry.  The  latter  had 
a  personal  rencontre  with  an  Apache  and  slayed  him  with  his  rifle. 
^  To  Assistant  Surgeon  Haden  I  am  most  particularly  indebted  for 
his  uniform  gentlemanly  deportment,  skillful  and  kind  treatment  of 
the  sick  during  our  long  and  weary  march,  his  daring  and  bravery 
in  seeking  the  wounded  on  the  battle  ground,  and  scientific  treatment 
of  them  to  a  final  cure,  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances  — 
travelling  in  a  litter  and  on  horseback  for  so  many  days,  under  so 
burning  and  scorching  a  sun. 
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On  the  28th  of  June  I  ordered  an  officer,  with  a  detachment  of 
soldiers,  to  examine  the  battle  field  and  count  the  dead.  He  found 
killed  twenty  warriors  and  four  women  ;  two  of  these  women  were 
killed  by  the  Pueblo  Indians,  one  was  killed  while  fighting  with  a 
bow  and  arrows,  and  the  other,  I  presume,  was  accidentally  shot,  for 
at  a  short  distance  only  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish,  by  dress,  the  men 
from  the  women,  so  much  are  they  alike.  Twenty-six  women  and 
children  were  taken  captive  on  the  battle  field  ;  one  woman  was  cap- 
tured on  the  Francisco  river,  making  twenty-seven  in  all.  All  the 
camp  utensils,  clothing,  &c.,  &c.,  were  taken  or  destroyed.  A 
captive  woman  informed  me  that  there  were  forty  warriors  there  when 
the  battle  commenced,  and  she  thought  but  three  had  escaped.  ^  On 
the  29th  or  30th  of  June  Colonel  Loring,  descending  the  Francisco, 
captured  a  wounded  Apache,  who  informed  him  that  he  was  in  the 
battle  of  the  2Tth,  that  there  were  forty  warriors  and  but  two  had 
escaped.  This  corroboration  of  the  same  fact  would  seem  to  require 
I  should  report  thirty-seven  or  eight  killed,  but  only  twenty  could  be 
found. 

I  commend  to  your  favorable  notice  the  officers  Captain  Ewell  re- 
commends, viz  :  Lieutenants  Moore,  Chapman,  and  Davis,  of  the  1st 
dragoons;  also,  Lieutenants  Whipple  and  Steen,  3d  infantry,  and 
Lieutenant   McCook,  3d  infantry,  and  Lieutenant  Lazelle,  8th  in- 
fantry. .     1  • 
My  thanks  are  due  to  every  soldier  as  well  as  officer  engaged  in  this 
battle  for  their  zeal  and  efficiency  and  daring  bravery.     Some  of  the 
officers  request  a  particular  mention  made  of  the  following  as  being 
most  distinguished :   1st  dragoons,    Sergeant   Perlon,   company   B  ; 
Corporal  J.  Anderson,  Private  Donnelly,  Private  Walsh,  of  company 
Gr ;  Lance  Corporal  Lambert,  company  D,  and  Private  Barraer,  of 
company  D,  3d  infantry  ;  Sergeant  J.  Heron,  and  Private  John  S. 
Harper,  of  company  K ;  Private   Thomas  McNamara,   Thomas   P. 
Morris,  and  John   Brown,  of  company  C ;  Sergeants  Dooling  and 
Morrison,    Corporal    Maloney,   Privates   Giles,    Mooney,    McCardle, 
Quinn,  Woodsmanse,  Wies,  and  Zinzenhaff'er,  of  company  F. 

8th  infantry.— Corporals  John  O'Donnel  and  W.  Robinson,  of  B 
company,  Sergeant  C.  Wolpert  and  Private  McBay,  of  I  company. 

The  wounded  are  as  folows :  Second  Lieutenant  Davis,  Ist  dra- 
goons, in  the  knee  ;  Second  Lieutenant  Steen,  in  the  corner  of  the 
right  eye.     Both  of  these  wounds  were  made  by  arrows. 

Corporal  Anderson,  of  G  company,  1st  dragoons,  was  wounded  twice, 
by  bullet  and  arrow;  Private  Donnelly,  of  the  same  company,  was 
wounded  ;  also.  Private  Barrer,  of  company  D,  1st  dragoons. 

Sergeant  Heron,  of  company  K,  3d  infantry,  was  wounded  through 
the  arm ;  also  Privates  Johnson  and  McNamara,  of  C  company,  3d 
infantry,  were  wounded  by  arrows. 

One  Pueblo  Indian  was  badly  wounded  by  ball,  and  I  expect  from 
our  own  gurrs,  through  his  own  negligence,  he  having  run  into  an 
Indian  lodge,  and  coming  out  with  a  basket  on  his  head,  concealing 
his  red  badge,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Pueblos. 

Captain  Bias  Lucero  was  actively  engaged  on  the  field  of  battle  with 
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his  men,  receiving  and  securing  the  prisoners  when  brought  out  of 
the  thicket. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  making  mention  that  the  only 
oflBcer  and  company  not  engaged  in  battle  was  Second  Lieutenant 
Edson,  commanding  G  company,  mounted  riflemen  ;  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  rear  guard  with  his  company,  and  performed  on  that  date  as 
fatiguing  and  arduous  a  service  as  any  officer  or  company  of  the 
column. 

I  am,  colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  S.  MILES, 
Lieut.  Col.  3c?  Inf'y^  Com'g  Southern  Column. 
Colonel  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville, 

Sof  Infantry y  Commanding  Gila  Expedition^ 
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San  Lucia,  July  13,  1857. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  my  operations  while  separated  from 
your  immediate  command.  On  the  24th  of  June  I  was  sent  to  operate 
against  Indians  reported  in  advance. 

My  command  consisted  of  Lieutenants  J.  N.  Moore,  A.  B.  Chapman, 
and  B.  F.  Davis,  with  a  detachment  of  Ist  dragoons  ;  Captain  Clai- 
borne and  Lieutenant  Du  Bois,  mounted  rifles ;  Lieutenants  W.  D. 
Whipple  and  A.  E.  Steen,  with  battalion  of  the  3d  infantry ;  Lieu- 
tenants Thomas  K.  Jackson,  John  E.  Cooke,  and  Henry  M.  Lazelle, 
with  battalion  of  the  8th  infantry.  Lieutenant  Alexander  McD. 
McCook  went  in  charge  of  spies  and  guides,  (Mexican  and  Pueblos.) 
The  party  of  Indians  were  found  by  the  spies  to  be  only  a  few  women 
cooking  meyeal,  and  they  were  all  taken  prisoners  during  the  night 
by  Bias  Lucero,  with  a  party  of  spies  and  guides,  (Mexican  and 
Pueblos.) 

My  march  was  continued  towards  the  Gila  river,  where  Indians 
were  reported  in  force,  until  the  27th,  when  I  was  joined  by  the  main 
column.  During  this  interval  a  party  of  Pueblos,  with  an  American, 
were  sent  to  communicate  with  Colonel  Bonneville,  but  discovered  a 
party  of  Apaches  in  ambush,  and  returned.  Their  vigilance  saved 
their  lives  and  that  of  the  American.  Lieutenant  Chapman,  with  a 
platoon  of  dragoons,  was  then  sent  back,  and  afterwards,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  more  Indians,  was  supported  on  the  flank  by  Lieutenant 
Whipple  with  a  detachment  of  the  3d  infantry.  The  Apaches  retiring. 
Lieutenant  Whipple  rejoined  my  column,  and  Lieutenant  Chapman 
carried  his  communications  to  Colonel  Bonneville,  both  executing  their 
allotted  duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  A  long  march  was  thereby 
made  several  miles  longer  for  Lieutenant  Whipple's  party,  but  the 
whole  was  cheerfully  gone  through  with.  Not  prepared  for  so  long  a 
separation  from  the  main  column,  the  command  was  forced  to  butcher 
an  Indian  horse,  which  was  eat  by  men  and  officers. 
^  The  march  was  resumed  the  evening  of  the  27th,  my  command  con- 
sisting of  the  1st  dragoons,  as  above;  the  battalion  of  the  3d  infantry, 
Lieutenants  Whipple  and  Steen  ;  Lieutenant  Lazelle,  of  the  8th,  as- 


signed to  a  platoon  of  dragoons ;  Lieutenant  McCook  with  the  spies 
and  guides. 

The  mountain  was  extremely  rugged,  and  to  prevent  surprise  the 
infantry  and  Pueblos  were  kept  in  advance.  Approaching  the  Gila 
the  country  became  level,  and  the  Pueblos  soon  discovered  Indian 
signs,  and  told  me  to  ^^  go  on  with  my  people."  The  dragoons  were 
hurried  on,  and  soon  came  on  an  Apache  camp  on  the  river  bank, 
partly  surrounded  by  thick  brush.  Lieutenant  Moore  led  the  head  of 
the  column  through  the  village  and  across  the  river,  taking  up  such  a 
position  as  to  cut  off"  all  retreat.  This  well-timed  movement  went  far 
towards  securing  the  decisive  results. 

Lieutenant  McCook  joined  the  head  of  the  column  on  the  charge, 
and  rendered  important  personal  services. 

Lieutenants  Whipple  and  Steen  were  deployed  among  the  brush, 
fighting  the  Indians,  and  securing  a  number  of  prisoners. 

Lieutenant  Steen  was  struck  by  an  arrow  in  the  corner  of  the  eye. 
Lieutenant  Davis,  1st  dragoons,  was  shot  in  the  knee  in  a  personal 
encounter  with  an  Apache. 

Corporal  Anderson,  company  G,  1st  dragoons,  was  twice  seriously 
wounded,  (arrow  and  bullet.) 

The  wounded  were  promptly  attended  by  Assistant  Surgeon  Haden 
before  the  action  was  over. 

Captain  Claiborne  and  Lieutenant  Dubois,  mounted  rifles,  were 
early  on  the  ground,  and  in  time  to  render  important  services  with  zeal 
and  efficiency. 

The  dragoons  went  forward  the  same  afternoon  to  another  village, 
but  the  Apaches  had  left. 

Colonel  Bonneville  and  yourself  having  arrived  before  the  fighting 
was  over,  I  do  not  report  the  killed  and  prisoners,  some  twenty  odd 
of  each. 

Lieutenant  Lazelle,  8th  infantry,  in  charging  with  the  dragoons, 
shot  one  Indian  and  cut  down  another. 

The  officers  in  command  of  detachments  present  the  following  names 
of  enlisted  men  as  active  and  efficient  during  the  action  : 

1st  dragoons,  Sergeant  Peslon,  company  B ;  Corporal  J.  Anderson, 
fighting  in  the  brush,  twice  wounded ;  Pivate  Donnelly,  wounded  ; 
Private  Walsh,  of  company  G;  Lance  Corporal  Lambert,  company  D ; 
Private  Barrer,  company  D,  wounded  ;  3d  infantry.  Sergeant  J.  Her- 
ron  and  Private  John  S.  Hafer,  company  K  ;  Private  Thomas  McNa- 
mara,  Thomas  P.  Morris,  and  John  Brown,  company  C,  '^  were  among 
the  most  active  men,''  reported  by  Lieutenant  Whipple. 

Sergeants  Dorling  and  Morrison,  Corporal  Maloney,  Privates  Giles^ 
Mooney,  McCordel,  Quinn,  Wordmann,  Wies,  and  Zinzenhaffer,  of 
company  F,  3d  infantry,  were   favorably  mentioned   by  Lieutenant 

Steen. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

RICHARD  S.  EWELL, 

Captain  Ist  Dragoons. 

Colonel  D.  S.  Miles, 

Com'g  Southern  Column j  Apache  Campaign. 
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Headquarters  Department  of  Florida, 

Fort  Myers,  March  8,  1857. 

Colonel  :  This  morning  a  report  of  an  engagement  with  the  Semi- 
noles  in  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp,  near  Bowleg's  Town,  was  received 
from  Captain  C.  L.  Stevenson,  of  the  5th  infantry,  commanding  four 
companies  of  the  5th,  and  a  mounted  detachment  of  forty  men.  It 
appears  that  Lieutenant  Freeman,  of  the  5th,  in  command  of  ^^G" 
company,  was  in  advance,  near  Bowleg's  Town,  and  was  reconnoiter- 
ing  a  spot  called  the  ''  Garden  Hammock,''  with  a  small  party,  when 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  lost  one  man  killed,  besides 
being  himself,  with  three  men,  severely  wounded.  He  immediately 
sent  an  express  to  Captain  Stevenson,  who  was  with  the  main  body  at 
Fort  Keais,  some  20  miles  off. 

Captain  Stevenson  started  at  once,  joined  Lieutenant  Freeman  at 
sunrise  the  next  morning,  (the  6th  instant,)  made  his  dispositions  to 
attack  the  enemy,  and  after  a  gallant  skirmish  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  drove  them  from  the  ^'hammock,"  and  put  them  to  flight. 

The  loss  of  the  Indians  is  not  known  ;  they  were  seen  to  take  off 
some  dead  and  wounded  ;  but  the  density  of  the  ''hammock''  rendered 
the  exact  number  uncertain  to  ascertain. 

The  loss  of  the  troops  was  as  follows  : 

Three  privates  killed,  one  officer,  one  non-commissioned  officer 
and  four  privates  wounded. 

Mec?.— Privates,  Chilton,  of  G  ,  McKinn,  of  I ;  McClusky,  of  D, 
5th  infantry.  ' 

Wounded,— ^QQondi  Lieutenant  Edmund  Freeman,  5th  infantry  in 
the  arm,  severely  ;  Sergeant  Taylor,  of  H  ;  privates,  Bohmer,  of  G  • 
(since  dead,)  Gallagher,  of  H ;  Donnelly,  of  K;  and  Min-le,  of  G, 
5th  infantry.  ^ 

On  the  third  instant,  three  clays  before  the  engagement  near  Bow- 
leg's Town,  four  musicians  absented  themselves  from  the  command  at 
Fort  Keais  ;  these  men  have  not  since  been  heard  from,  and  it  is  pre- 
sumed by  Captain  Stevenson  the  Indians  have  taken  them  •  their 
names  are  not  given.  ^ 

I  am,  colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  S.  HARNEY, 
r.  ^    ^  %r^     -Srei7e<  Brigadier  General,  Commanding  Department. 
Col.  L.  Thomas, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General,  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Neio  York. 


Headquarters  DepartiMent  of  Florida, 

Fort  Brooke,  August  30,  1857. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  of  the  opera- 

1  nfr  1  ^.?^  ^f  *he  boat  parties  on  Lake  Okeechobee,  which  under  the 

skillful  direction  of  Captain  Jacob  E.  Mickler,  has  performed  <rood 

service,  and  met  with  success  beyond  my  expectation.  ^ 

On  the  24th  of  August  Captain  W.  H.  Kendrick's  independent 


) 


company  of  volunteers,  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Istokpoga  lake, 
came  upon  a  party  of  about  six  Indians ;  the  Indians  attempted  to 
escape,  but  on  being  pursued  took  trees ;  attempted  to  fire  on  the 
pursuing  party.  All  the  guns,  however,  missed  fire  ;  and  Kendrick 
reports  that  he  killed  a  warrior  aged  about  twenty- five  years,  and  cap- 
tured a  child  four  years  old. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  LOOMIS, 
Colonel  5th  Infantry,  Commanding  Department. 
Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

Headquarters  of  the  Army,  West  Point,  New  York. ' 


Tampa,  August  28,  1857. 

Colonel  :  I  have  tjie  honor  to  report  the  result  of  a  scout  made  by 
me  in  obedience  to  your  special  order  No.  83,  of  July  2,  1857 

I  departed  from  this  place  on  the  3d  of  July  and  arrived  at  Fort 
Kissimmee  on  the  9th.  On  the  10th  and  11th  I  remained  at  the  above 
named  post,  repairing  the  boats  to  descend  and  examine  the  Kissimmee 
river,  and  also  the  Okeechobee  lake.  On  the  12th,  13th,  14th,  and 
15th  I  descended  the  river  to  its  mouth,  examining  the  country 
thoroughly  on  the  east  and  west  banks  of  the  river,  without  meeting 
with  any  Indian  or  Indian  sign  whatever.  On  the  15th  I  established 
a  depot  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Okeechobee  lake.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  16th  I  left  camp  very  early  to  scout  in  the  direction  of  Fort 
Lloyd.  I  returned  to  camp  the  evening  of  the  same  day  without 
meeting  with  any  success. 

On  the  morning  of  17th  I  left  camp  with  thirty  men  to  examine  the 
saw  grass,  east  of  the  Kissimmee  river.     I  discovered  a  small  stream 
running  out  of  the  saw  grass.     I  continued  up  the  stream  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  when  I  came  suddenly  upon  two  Indian  canoes, 
hauled  into  the  grass.     I  landed  with  twenty-five  men,  and  followed 
a  large  trail,  which  led  through  an  immense  saw  grass.     The  trail  led 
towards  a  small  island  surrounded  by  saw  grass.     As  I  approached 
the  island  I  could  hear  an  Indian  chopping  upon  it.     I  divided  my 
men  into  two  parts  and  surrounded  it.     I  then  ordered  a  charge,  and 
captured  fifteen  Indians,  six  women  and  nine  children.     One  warrior 
was  seen,  and  he  made  his  escape  through  the  saw  grass.     He  was 
fired  upon  by  one  or  two  ot  the  party.     Hearing  a  shot  fired  in  the 
direction  of  the  boats,  I  ordered  the  men  to  move  forward,  and  I 
remained  with  five  men  to  destroy  their  houses,  and  prevent  the  war- 
riors from   rescuing  the   prisoners.     In   destroying   their  houses   I 
found  four  or  five  pounds  of  rifle  powder  and  a  quantity  of  lead. 
The  Indian  men  were  concealed  in  the  saw  grass,  and  to  judge  from 
their  yelling,  they  were  gathering  fast,  but  did  not  deem  it  safe  to 
attack  my  men,  as  they  did  not  know  the  number  of  my  men^  and  my 
men  kept  yelling  as  they  advanced  towards  their  boats.     I  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  get  the  women  through  the  saw  grass,  and  one  had 
to  be  carried  by  four  men.     As  we  approached  the  boats  I  went  for- 
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ward  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  shot  that  was  fired  there.  The  men 
told  me  that  when  they  heard  the  report  of  the  shot  or  two  that  was 
fired  on  the  island,  one  got  on  a  tree,  and  discovered  an  Indian  run- 
ning towards  them  to  get  his  canoe.  Four  of  them  ran  down  the  trail 
to  wait  in  ambush  for  him,  when  one  of  my  men's  gun  went  off  acci- 
dentally, and  shot  one  of  the  party,  (Jesse  Turnipseed,)  through  the 
thigh.  The  Indian  heard  the  report  of  the  gun,  and  changed  his 
course.  I  then  came  to  the  depot,  and  got  the  balance  of  my  men 
and  boats,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Myers  on  the  23d,  and  delivered  the 
fifteen  Indians  to  the  commanding  officer  of  that  place. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JACOB  E.  MICKLEK, 

Commanding  Q.  31.  men. 


I 


Fort  Josephin?,  August  26,  1857. 

Sir  :  I  started  from  this  place  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  instant 
with  twenty-five  of  my  command,  with  the  intention  of  exploring  the 
country  between  this  place  and  the  head  of  Fish  Eating  creek.  Had 
not  marched  more  than  four  or  five  miles  before  we  discovered  Indian 
signs  that  had  not  been  made  more  than  three  or  four  days.  We 
took  the  trails  which  led  for  the  south  of  Istokpoya.  Notwithstanding 
there  had  been  several  hard  rains  on  the  tracks  we  managed  to  trail 
them  about  twelve  miles  the  first  day,  and  encamped  on  the  trail. 

Morning  of  the  24th  took  the  trail  but  found  it  impossible  to  keep 
it  in  the  flat  woods  nearing  the  lake.  Near  night  I  took  a  few  men 
with  the  intention  of  examining  the  southern  bank  of  the  lake. 
Thinking,  perhaps,  the  Indians  might  have  embarked  in  canoes,  if 
so,  we  might  know  the  fact,  had  kept  up  the  side  of  the  lake,  through 
a  very  dense  swamp,  without  discovering  any  sign  at  all,  when,  to 
our  gratification  we  discovered  a  small  party  of  Indians  running 
through  the  swamp,  it  being  so  very  thick  that  we  only  got  one  sight 
of  them.  At  that  time  I  ordered  a  charge.  The  Indians  then  stopped 
and  made  fight.  At  least  three  of  them  took  trees  and  snapped  at 
us,  but  they  found  that  we  were  still  making  for  them,  took  to  their 
heels  again.  We  fired  at  them  as  they  ran  through  the  thickest 
swamp  I  ever  saw  ;  killed  one,  a  young  warrior  about  twenty-five 
years  old,  and  captured  one  child  between  three  and  four  years  old. 
We  got  all  their  plunder,  which  consisted  in  cooking  utensils,  axes, 
'  hoes,  bear  skins,  buck  skins,  knives,  clothing,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  It  being 
nearly  night  I  left  the  swamp  and  encamped.  Was  on  the  trail  next 
morning  at  sunrise  ;  found  that  the  Indians  had  not  returned  to  the 
battle  ground  during  the  night,  and  had  so  scattered,  there  being  but 
very  few  of  them^  perhaps  not  more  than  six.  We  found  it  very  hard 
to  ascertain  the  route  they  had  taken,  but,  perhaps,  should  have  suc- 
ceeded had  it  not  have  been  on  account  of  the  tremendous  rain  that 
commenced  falling  about  ten  o'clock  and  continued  during  the  whole 
day,  which  so  obliterated  the  sign  that  I  could  follow  it  no  further. 
I  then  returned  to  where  we  had  met  those  the  evening  before,  and 
took  their  back  trail,  and  followed  it  about  eight  miles,  through 
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swamp,  in  mud  and  water  waist  deep.  When  we  came  to  the  town 
that  they  had  left  we  found  it  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  houses  all 
torn  down.  It  was  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  marsh,  south  of  the 
lake  about  six  miles.  They  were  evidently  moving  to  higher  grounds. 
The  Indian  child  I  have  here,  and  will  send  her  in  when  I  get  more 
to  send  with  her^  which  I  hope  will  be  in  a  few  days.  The  Indian 
we  killed,  I  think,  was  the  chief  of  this  party,  from  his  superior 
dress. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  KENDRICK, 
Captain  Commanding  company  F,  M.  V. 
G.  W.  Haggard^ 

A.  A.  A.  (?.,  F(yrt  Brooke^  Fla. 


Fort  Ridgely,  Minnesota,  April  9,  1857. 

Sir  :  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  March  last  I  received  from  the 
headquarters  of  this  post  an  order  to  proceed  with  the  effective  force 
of  my  company  to  Spirit  lake,  on  the  southern  border  of  Minnesota, 
where,  it  was  reported,  certain  houses  had  been  plundered  and  citi- 
zens killed  by  a  band  or  bands  of  Sioux  Indians.  The  call  for  assist- 
ance came  from  Des  Moines  City,  on  the  Des  Moines  river,  some  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Spirit  lake.  At  12\  p.  m.  my  company,  numbering 
forty-eight,  rank  and  file,  was  en  route  to  its  destination,  taking,  by 
advice  of  experienced  guides,  a  long  and  circuitous  route  down  the 
valley  of  the  Minnesota  as  far  as  South  Bend  for  the  purpose  of  fol- 
lowing as  long  as  possible  a  beaten  track.  The  season  was  unpropi- 
tious  for  military  operations ;  the  snow  lay  in  heavy  masses  on  the 
track  which  I  was  following,  but  those  masses  were  thawing  and  could 
not  bear  the  weight  of  the  men  much  less  that  of  the  heavy  sleds 
with  which  I  was  compelled  to  travel.  The  narrative  of  a  single  day's 
march  is  the  history  of  the  whole — wading  through  depp  drifts,  cut- 
ting through  them  with  the  spade  and  shovel,  extricating  mules  and 
sleighs  from  sloughs,  or  dragging  the  latter  up  steep  hills  or  over  bare 
spaces  of  prairie,  the  men  wet  from  morning  till  night  and  sleeping 
on  the  snow  ;  such  were  the  obstacles  I  encountered  while  still  on  the 
beaten  track,  the  terminus  of  which  was  at  a  farm  belonging  to  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Slocum.  From  this  point  to  the  Des  Moines  was  an 
unbroken  waste  of  snow.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  carry  pro- 
visions through  but  had  failed. 

Mr.  Flandreau,  the  agent  for  the  Sioux,  and  Mr.  Prescott,  an  expe- 
rienced guide  and  interpreter,  started  with  me  from  the  fort  and 
pushed  on  as  far  as  Slocum' s  to  try  and  discover  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  report  upon  which  my  march  was  ordered.  On  their  return 
they  stated  that  nothing  definite  could  be  learned,  that  the  roads  were 
almost  if  not  quite  impassable,  and  that  as  I  must  necessarily  be  ab- 
sent several  weeks  it  behooved  them  to  return.  I  proceeded  to  South 
Bend,  on  the  Minnesota  river,  where  I  purchased  additional  rations, 
and  moved  on  to  Slocum's.     On  arriving  there  I  learned  that  the 
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sleighs  which  had  attempted  to  cross  over  to  the  Des  Moines  were  still 
on  the  prairie,  at  an  immense  drift  some  seven  miles  oflF.  I  therefore 
sent  my  guide,  Joseph  La  Framboise,  to  examine  this  drift  and  report 
as  to  the  practicability  of  my  turning  or  crossing  it.  He  returned  and 
reported  that  it  could  not  be  passed  without  work.  This  determined 
me  to  remain  at  Slocum's  the  next  day  while  a  working  party  should 
clear  the  road  ;  by  so  doing  I  obtained  time  to  send  for  a  couple  of 
beeves  in  the  vicinity.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  March  I  left 
Slocum's  and  commenced  the  most  arduous  part  of  my  journey,  but 
before  my  camp  was  struck  two  settlers  from  the  Des  Moines  came  in, 
ostensibly  after  provisions,  and  reported  that  the  Indians  (some  thirty 
lodges)  were  encamped  at  a  grove  some  eight  miles  above  the  settle- 
ment, where  a  half-breed  by  the  name  of  Coursoll,  or  ^'Caboo,''  as  he 
is  known  among  the  Sioux,  had  located  a  claim.  This  report  deter- 
mined me  at  once  to  strike  for  this  grove,  and  I  so  directed  my  guide. 
I  scoured  the  whole  grove  without  success,  but  finally  met  Caboo,  who 
informed  me  that  Inkpadutah's  band  had  ''wiped  out''  the  settle- 
ment and  gone  to  Heron  lake,  some  twenty-five  miles  off,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Yankton  country ;  that  he  was  confident  the  Indians 
were  there,  although  their  determination  was  to  join  the  Yanktons 
who  were  fighting  the  troops  on  the  Missouri.  Weary  from  my  long 
march  I  made  my  camp,  and  after  reflection  concluded  that  I  would 
still  leave  the  settlement  unvisited  until  I  made  an  endeavor  to  overtake 
this  band  of  Sioux.  The  approach  to  the  lake  was  somewhat  con- 
cealed; everything  was  still  and  quiet;  the  guide  went  ahead,  a  shot 
was  fired  and  he  turned  back  ;  in  an  instant  my  men  were  deployed 
as  skirmishers,  and  advancing  a  little  quicker  on  the  flanks  encircled 
the  grove,  but  again  were  we  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  camp 
was  there,  with  all  its  traces  of  plunder  and  rapine  ;  books,  scissor Sj 
articles  of  female  apparel,  furs,  and  traps,  were  scattered  on  the  ground; 
the  marks  of  some  six  or  seven  tepis  (lodges)  were  there,  but  they 
had  been  struck  Friday  night  or  Saturday  morning.  This  was  Sun- 
day afternoon — there  remained  a  single  chance  ;  some  four  miles  dis- 
tant was  another  lake  and  grove,  towards  which  led  the  trail  of  the 
Indians.  I  directed  Lieut.  Murray  to  mount  at  once  and  dash  for  this 
grove,  but  if  the  signs  which  he  might  find  there  were  as  old  as  those 
before  me  to  lose  no  time  in  unavailing  pursuit,  but  to  return.  This 
last  he  soon  did  with  the  report  that  a  stop  had  been  made  there,  but 
that  the  guide  reported  the  signs  two  days'  old. 

I  now  present  the  following  as  the  facts.  Some  six  weeks  or  two 
months  since  Inkpadutah's  band,  mustering  some  twelve  or  thir- 
teen warriors,  were  hunting  in  Iowa,  on  the  Inyan  Yankey,  or  Little 
Sioux  river.  A  dog  belonging  to  one  of  the  settlers  attacked  an  Indian 
and  was  killed  by  him.  The  owner  punished  the  Indian,  and  other 
citizens  probably  fearing  the  consequences  took  the  guns  away  from 
the  whole  band,  leaving  them  no  means  of  providing  their  daily  sub- 
sistence. ^  These  Indians  bore  no  great  love  to  the  whites  at  best ;  two 
of  the  chief's  daughters  had  married  Sioux  of  the  Yankton  nation, 
both  of  whom  were  with  the  party.  They,  determined  on  revenge, 
returned  to  the  place  where  their  guns  had  been  stored,  found  it  un- 
guarded, got  possession  of  their  arms,  and  swept  the  valley  of  the 
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Little  Sioux  up  to  Spirit  lake.  On  this  lake  were  several  houses 
scattered  at  wide  intervals  through  the  grove  ;  all  of  these  they  plun- 
dered, killing  the  inhabitants  and  probably  bearing  off*  with  them 
some  women.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Markham  had  been  absent  from 
Spirit  lake  ;  on  his  return  he  went  to  the  house  where  he  boarded,  or 
was  employed,  and  found  its  inhabitants  lifeless  on  the  floor  ;  he  ran 
to  another  house  and  found  Indian  lodges  pitched  before  its  door,  he 
then  made  his  way  to  the  small  settlement  called  Springfield,  or  Des 
Moines  City,  and  gave  the  alarm  ;  the  inhabitants  collected  in  two 
houses  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  ;  on  the  west  was  a  single  house 
belonging  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wood,  who  carried  on  a  large 
traffic  with  the  Indians,  many  of  whom  resort  to  the  Des  Moines  during 
the  winter  and  spring  for  the  purpose  of  hunting.  While  the  settlers 
on  the  east  bank  sent  to  Fort  Ridgely  for  assistance  this  man  Wood, 
with  his  brother,  remained  on  the  west  bank,  ridiculed  their  fears, 
and  when  Inkpadutah's  band  came  in  from  Spirit  lake,  traded 
with  the  members  until  a  few  days  before  the  troops  arrived,  and  then 
told  them  they  had  better  keep  out  of  the  way  for  soldiers  were  coming. 
This  brought  affairs  to  a  crisis  ;  the  Indians  crossed  the  river,  plun- 
dered the  vacant  houses,  found  one  house  unfortunately  occupied,  its 
owner,  Josiah  Stewart,  having  left  the  house  where  the  settlers  had 
congregated,  and  returned  to  his  own  homestead  with  his  wife  and 
three  children.  Here  the  savages  revelled  in  blood.  When  I  visited 
the  spot  the  father  lay  dead  on  his  threshold,  the  mother  with  one  arm 
encircling  her  murdered  infant  lay  outside  the  door,  and  by  her  side 
was  stretched  the  lifeless  body  of  a  little  girl  of  three  summers  ;  the 
eldest,  a  boy  of  ten,  escaped.  Attacks  were  then  made  on  the  two 
houses  of  which  I  have  spoken.  In  one,  no  damage  was  done  ;  in  the 
other,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Thomas  had  his  arm  broken,  his  son, 
some  ten  years  of  age  was  killed,  and  a  young  woman  was  slightly 
wounded.  The  Indians  then  crossed  the  river,  killed  probably  both 
of  the  Woods,  although  I  only  succeeded  in  finding  the  body  of  one 
of  them,  plundered  the  trading  house,  and  hurried  off"  with  an  abund- 
ance of  guns,  powder,  lead,  and  provisions,  to  ascend  the  Des  Moines 
and  join  the  Yanktons. 

While  expressing  my  regret  and  disappointment  that  the  object  of 
my  expedition  was  not  attained,  viz :  the  punishment  of  the  Indians, 
I  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  officers  and  men  of  my  company  were 
I  not  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  commanding  officer  the  cheerfulness 
and  patience  with  which  they  encountered  the  fatigues  of  no  ordinary 
march  ;  and  perhaps  I  would  be  doing  injustice  to  myself  did  I  not 
assert  that  I  used  the  best  energies  of  my  nature  to  carry  out  the  in- 
structions which  I  received. 

And  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

BARNARD  E.  BEE, 
Captain  Commanding  Company  '^jD,"  XQth  Infantry. 

First  Lieut.  H.  E.  Maynadier, 

Adjutant^  IQth  Infantry. 


A  true  copy. 


Headquarters,  Fort  Ridgelv,  April  14,  1857. 
HENRY  E.  MAYNADIER,  Adjutant. 
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Fort  Snelling,  August  3,  1857. 

General:  Major  Sherman,  3d  artillery,  came  in  yesterday  evening 
in  advance  of  his  company,  coming  to  this  post  by  easy  marches  from 
the  upper  agency,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Medicine  river,  about 
forty  miles  above  Fort  Kidgely. 

This  company  is  under  orders  for  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  will 
embark  for  St.  Louis  in  a  few  days  after  its  arrival  here.  The  com- 
pany is  expected  to  arrive  the  5th  instant. 

1  have  had  much  conversation  with  Major  Sherman,  and  also  Cap- 
tain Bee,  in  relation  to  Indian  affairs. 

The  Indians,  after  much  difficulty,  have  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  Cullen  ;  and  Little  Crow,  a  friendly  chief  of  the 
lower  bands,  is  now  out  with  130  warriors  to  capture  Inkpadutah  and 
his  band.  All  the  Indians  have  left  the  agency  and  gone  to  their 
respective  homes.  The  number  collected  amounted  to  5,000,  and 
Major  Sherman  estimates  the  warriors,  all  fully  armed,  at  2,000. 
Others  carry  this  number  up  to  2,500,  and  even  3,000.  The  lowest 
estimate  is  no  doubt  the  most  correct. 

About  fifty  lodges  were  Yanctons,  who  do  not  receive  annuities,  but 
were  present  to  demand  part  of  the  annuity  to  be  paid  the  Sissetons, 
on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  latter,  in  their  treaty,  sold  some  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  former.  A  similar  demand  was  made  the  year 
previous,  and  the  Sissetons  gave  the  Yanctons  part  of  the  goods,  but 
no  money. 

In  order,  general,  to  give  you  a  correct  idea  of  the  temper  of  the 
Indians,  I  must  be  somewhat  minute  in  my  detail.  After  the  massacre 
at  Spirit  lake  the  son  of  Inkpadutah  took  possession  of  Miss  Gard- 
ner ;  whereupon  his  wife,  belonging  to  Sleepy  Eye's  band,  left  him 
and  returned  to  her  people.  When  Miss  Gardner  was  delivered  up, 
Inkpadutah' s  son  visited  Sleepy  Eye's  camp  to  seek  and  obtain,  as 
some  suppose,  his  wife.  Others  take  the  ground  that  this  band^^sym- 
pathized  with  the  murderers  and  harbored  this  Indian,  who*^  was 
afterwards  killed. 

With  this  latter  view  of  the  case^  under  the  instructions  from 
Washington,  payment  of  the  annuities  was  withheld. 

This  measure  exasperated  the  Indians^  especially  the  Sissetons,  who 
say  they  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  Inkpadutah 
and  his  followers,  for  they  are  not  allied  to  them  by  blood,  or  in  any 
manner  whatever. 

Judge  Flandreau,  then  the  agent,  learning  that  Inkpadutah's  son 
was  in  Sleepy  Eye's  camp,  requested  of  Captain  Bee,  commanding  at 
Fort  Ridgely,  some  troops  to  take  the  Indian  captive.  Lieutenant 
Murray,  10th  infantry,  with  a  small  detacliment^  was  sent  with 
instructions  to  make  the  capture,  but  not  to  molest  any  women  and 
children.  A  charge  having  been  made  upon  the  camp  by  the  troops, 
the  Indian  ran,  but  was  subsequently  found  and  killed. 

The  agent  then  desired  to  capture  the  wife,  which  the  lieutenant 
objected  to,  but  she  was  taken  ;  and  this  greatly  exasperated  the 
Indians,  a  number  of  whom  armed  themselves,  proceeded  to  the 
agency,  and  demanded  the  return  of  the  woman,  which  was  done  by 
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the  agent ;  and  then  the  Indians  demanded  two  beeves  as  a  recona- 
pense,  which  also  was  granted.     Before  this  time  a  call  was  made  on 
Major  Sherman  to  send  troops  to  the  agency  about  the  5th  of  July, 
the  time  for  the  payment  of  the  annuities.     He  proceeded  from  this 
post  with  his  battery,  and  was  joined  by  a  detachment  of  Captain 
Bee's  company.     His  presence  was  of  the  first  importance,  for  when 
the  Indians  were  informed  they  must  deliver  up  Inkpadutah  and  his 
band  before  they  would  be  paid  their  excitement  was  great.     You 
may  judge  of  the  effect  upon  the  whites  when  informed  that  many  of 
the  employes  of  the  Indian  department  went  off"  entirely  without 
receiving  their  pay.     But  for  the  presence  of  the  troops  it  is  thought 
the  agency  would  have  been  attacked  and  pillaged.     Colonel  Aber- 
crombie's  arrival  at  Fort  Eidgely  with  four  companies  2d  infantry 
was  most  opportune  ;  and  the  Indians,  being  entirely  ignorant  of  this 
movement,  were   greatly  surprised.      Major  Patten's   company  was 
detached  to  the  agency  to  relieve  the  detachment  of  the  10th  infantry, 
and  Major  Sherman  was  further  reinforced  by  a  second  company 
(Sully's.)     The  Indians  were  called  to  council  on  several  diflFerent 
days,  but  they  presented  themselves  armed,  and  they  were  accordingly 
dismissed.      In  the  evening  of  one  of  the  days  a  soldier  of  Major 
Patten's  company,  going  a  short  distance  from  the  camp,  was  stabbed 
in  the  back  by  a  Sisseton.    About  this  time  Little  Crow  came  up  with 
some  of  his  friendly  Indians,  and  going  to  Major  Sherman  offered  his 
assistance  in  case  of  an  attack,  which,  it  was  reported,  would  be  made 
that  night.     Major   Sherman   put  no   faith   in   the   report.     After 
examination  showed  that  the  Sisseton  who  stabbed  the  soldier  acted 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  people.     He,  though  a  Sisseton,  was, 
on  the  side  of  one  of  his  parents,  a  Yancton.     On  the  day  referred  to 
the  superintendent  gave  the  Sissetons  some  provisions,  and  this  Indian 
wished  his  people  to  share  with  the  Yanctons,  which  was  not  done. 
High  words  passed  between  the  chief  and  this  man,  and  the  former 
called  him  a  coward,  when  the  latter  said  he  would  show  him  before 
night  whether  he  was  a  coward.     The  Indian  was  disarmed,  but  it 
seems  his  knife  was  overlooked.     He  lurked  about  the  camp  of  the 
troops,  and  seeing  a  single  soldier  stabbed  him.    This  act  caused  con- 
siderable excitement  amongst  the  troops,  and  Lieutenant  Spencer,  2d 
infantry,  with  a  small  command,  was  sent  to  demand  the  Indian. 
He  was  received  by  an  armed  party  of  Indians,  who  cocked  their  guns 
as  he  approached.     He  dismounted  from  his  horse,  halted  his  men, 
gave  his  pistol  to  a  soldier,  and  advanced  alone.     A  peremptory 
refusal  was  given  to  his  demand.     Next  day  the  chiefs,  after  much 
delay,  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  man,  and  he  was  brought ;  but  when 
Major  Sherman  went  to  receive  him,  the  young  men  took  possession 
of  the  Indian  and  carried  him  off.     This  was  a  critical  moment  for 
the  major,  for  had  he  then  opened  a  fire,  which  he  might  have  done, 
war  was  inevitable.     To  further  demands  the  Indian  was  given  up 
and  placed  in  charge  of  the  guard.     The  night  previous  to  this  Little 
Crow  passed  in  the  Sisseton  camp,  and  by  his  entreaties  induced  these 
Indians  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the  superintendent,  by  sending  two 
warriors   from  each  band   (all  to  be  under  Little  Crow)  after  the 
murderers. 

In  the  council  which  followed  the  arrangements  were  made ;  but 
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near  its  close  the  Indian  in  confinement,  sitting  in  front  of  the  guard 
tent,  sprang  to  his  feet  and  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  council,  sup- 
posing, no  doubt,  that  the  guard  would  be  afraid  to  fire  lest  the  balls 
would  take  effect  upon  the  officers  and  others  in  council.  The  guard 
saw  the  danger,  but  fired  low,  and  six  balls  pierced  the  legs  of  the 
Indian.  Major  Sherman  afterwards  told  the  Indians  that  he  cared 
nothing  further  about  the  man..  After  the  council  was  over  the 
Indians  broke  up  their  camp  and  moved  off.  Major  Sherman  re- 
mained at  the  agency  three  days  thereafter,  and  on  the  27th  instaat 
commenced  his  return  march. 

Inkpadutah's  people,  few  in  number,  are  very  much  scattered,  and 
Little  Crow  may  have  difficulty  in  capturing  any  of  them.  Even  if 
he  should  fail,  I  would  think  it  good  policy  to  pay  the  annuities  ;  for 
the  annuity  bands,  as  they  are  called,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
murderers. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  THOMAS,  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

Lieutenant  General  Winfield  Scott, 

Commander^n-chiefy  West  Pointy  New  York, 
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FoRT  Snelling,  August  10,  1857 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  my  return  to  this  place  yes- 
terday from  Fort  Eidgely,  after  an  absence  of  seven  days. 

Whilst  at  the  fort  I  had  a  full  conversation  with  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Abercrombie,  the  commanding  officer,  and  also  with  Mr.  Cullen,  the 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  who  arrived  from  the  agency  about 
the  same  time  I  reached  the  post.  According  to  all  I  could  learn,  I 
judge  that  the  Indians  are  perfectly  quiet,  and  will  comply,  as  far  as 
they  can,  with  the  demands  of  the  superintendent  in  reference  to  Inkpa- 
dutah's  band.  Little  Crow  had  just  returned  to  the  agency  from  his 
expedition  against  their  people.  Towards  the  evening  of  July  28,  I 
think,  he  found  a  party  of  them  on  Skunk  lake  and  attacked  them, 
and  after  about  twenty  minutes  drove  them  into  the  water.  Three 
men  were  killed,  (one  of  them  another  son  of  Inkpadutah,)  one  badly 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  ;  he  nianaged  to  escape  during  the  night. 
Two  women  and  one  child  were  taken  prisoners  and  brought  in  ;  one 
the  discarded  wife  of  a  brother  of  Inkpadutah  ;  the  other  now  the 
widow  of  one  of  the  men  killed.  All  the  property  of  the  party  wasi 
taken.  Inkpadutah  was  not  with  this  party,  but  the  report  is  that  he 
and  his  immediate  family  have  gone  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Missouri 
river,  in  the  country  of  the  Yanktons,  and  perhaps  has  crossed  that 
river.  The  band  who  committed  the  murders  on  Spirit  lake  con- 
sisted of  twelve  men  and  two  boys  ;  four  men  have  been  killed  and 
one  badly  wounded.  The  wounded  man  was  shot  in  both  arms 
(breaking  the  bone  of  one,)  and  in  the  side. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be^  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  THOMAS,  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

Lieutenant  General  Winfield  Scott, 

Commander-in-chiefs  West  Pointy 

P.  S. — The  Indian  who  stabbed  the  soldier  at  the  agency  has  since 
died  of  his  wounds. 
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Headquarters,  Fort  Ripley,  M.  T. 

October  1,  185  Y. 

Sir  :  The  report  of  the  intended  abandonment  of  Fort  Ripley  in 
June  last  spread  like  wildfire  among  the  Indians,  producing  a  marked 
change  in  their  conduct.  They  became  insolent  and  reckless  in  their 
bearing  towards  the  whites.  No  sooner  had  the  troops  left  the  garri- 
son in  July  last  than  their  outbreaks  commenced.  They  attacked 
the  mission  buildings  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Breck  at  Leech  lake  ;  broke  in 
his  windows  and  demanded  whatever  they  wanted. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two  the  same  thing  was  repeated,  and, 
bent  on  violence,  they  seized  a  calf  and  killed  it.  Two  others  (nude 
with  the  exception  of  the  breach  apron)  and  flourishing  their  knives, 
demanded  Mr.  Breck,  and  when  he  would  not  come  out  (as  he  thought 
they  intended  murdering  him)  they  attempted  to  get  in  at  the  win- 
dow and  were  only  prevented  from  accomplishing  their  purpose  by 
some  squaws,  who,  as  often  as  they  attempted  to  get  in,  pulled  them 

back. 

As  the  mission  under  these  circumstances  could  only  sustain  itself 
by  meeting  violence  by  violence,  and  this  probably  only  for  a  short 
time,  and  the  occupants  thinking  themselves  in  imminent  danger  of 
their  lives,  Mr.  Breck,  the  mission  family,  and  most  of  the  govern- 
ment employes  left  and  arrived  at  Fort  Ripley  on  the  12th  of  July. 
This  was  followed  by  several  instances  of  plunder.  One  Mr.  Miracle, 
at  Otter  Tail  lake,  was  robbed  of  all  his  provisions  and  groceries  by  a 
band  of  the  ''  Pillagers.''  A  party  of  about  fifteen  men,  getting  out 
lumber  in  the  employ  of  a  citizen  of  St.  Anthony,  were  attacked, 
robbed  of  all  their  provisions,  and  forced  to  return  to  Crow  Wing. 
On  the  11th  of  August,  a  party  of  Indians  killed  a  cow,  stated  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Peake  as  belonging  to  the  Gull  lake  mission.  A  portion  of 
the  cow,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maney  was  credibly  informed,  (as  he  states,)  was 
sent  by  the  Indians  as  a  present  to  Hole-in-the-Day,  the  head  chief. 

On  the  15th  of  the  same  month  an  inoffensive  German  was  mur- 
dered within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  mission  buildings  at  Gull 
lake  by  two  Indians  and  a  half-breed.      The  three  murderers  were 
arrested  by  members  of  the  mission  and  brought  the  next  day  (Sunday) 
to  Fort  Ripley,  under  the  idea  (as  the  Rev.  Mr.   Peake  states)  that 
troops  had  already  arrived  at  the  garrison.     As  such  was  not  the  case, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Maney,  the  chaplain,  who  was  still  residing  at  Fort 
Ripley,  hired  a  team  and  gave  instructions  to  the  young  men  who  had 
the  murderers  in  charge,  to  take  them  to  Belle  Prairie  before  Justice 
Hamilton,  the  nearest  committing  magistrate,  and  have  them  duly 
committed  ;  and  as  the  sheriff  resided  at  Little  Falls,  about  five  miles 
beyond,  it  would  be  best  that  they  themselves  should  deliver  the  crimi- 
nals into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.     They  accordingly  did  so.     Sheriff 
Pugh  left  Little  Falls  with  the  murderers  shortly  before  noon  on  Mon- 
day, having  them  well  secured,  for  the  purpose  of  safe  confinement 
either  at  St.  Paul  or  Fort  Snelling.     When  about  seventeen  miles 
from  Little  Falls  the  sheriff  was  overtaken  by  a  mob  of  armed  men 
who  rescued  the  prisoners,  brought  them  back  to  Swan  river,  and  hung 
them  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.     In  the  moffning  they  cut 
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them  down  and  buried  them  in  one  hole,  chained  together  as  they 
were  hung.     Immediately  on  these  things  being  known  there  was  in- 
tense excitement  among  all  the  Indians,  accompanied  by  threats  ot 
revenge.     Man  for  man  could  alone  satisfy  them.     As  the  murderers 
were  arrested  by  members  of  the  mission  at  Gull  lake,  these  Indians 
seemed  to  hold  them  responsible  for  the  lynching  and  hanging  ot  the 
prisoners,  and  consequently  they  were  the  first  to  feel  the  fury  ot  the 
storm.     Fearing  that  the  lives  of  some  of  them  would  be  sacrificed, 
Mr  Peake,  with  the  other  members  of  the  mission,  again  lett  Ixull  laKe 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th  and  arrived  at  Fort  Ripley  the  same  day. 
On  the  22d  (Saturday)  Mr.  Maney  and  Mr.  Peake  rode  to  Crow 
Wine      About  3  p.  m.  Crow  Feather,  the  principal  brave  ot  Hole-in- 
the-Day,  a  man  whose  bravery  and  truthfulness  are  proverbial  among 
the  whites  and  Indians,  came  into  town  slightly  ^nt«^if*^d-He  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Clement  Beauleau,  his  nephew,  Hole-in-the-Uay  a 
plan,  as  made  known  to  some  six  or  eight  of  his  braves  on  the  mgit 
•previous,  viz:  that  he  and  one  other  should  proceed  to  Crow  Wmg 
and  kill  the  first  white  man  tbey  met,  and  that  six  others  should  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Gull  lake  and  burn  the  mission  buildings,  church, 

ItL  s^airoTcrow  Feather  that  he  refused  to  enter  into  the  plan  of 
murdering  the  white  men,  saying  that  he  had  been  among  the  whites 
a  great  deal,  and  had  received  nothing  but  kindness  from  them. 

About  this  time  another  Indian  was  seen  skulking  through  the 
bushes,  naked  all  but  his  breech-apron,  a  convincmg  proot  to  the 
whites  that  his  purpose  was  that  of  murder. 

To  prevent,  it"  possible,  the  murder  ot  any  white  man  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  mission  buildings,  a  note  signed  by  tbe  Eev.  Mr. 
Maney,  Beaulieu  Fairbanks,  and  some  half  dozen  others  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  about  Crow  Wing  was  immediately  addressed  to  Hole- 
in-the-Day,  to  the  effect  that  they  were  aware  ot  his  intentions,  and 
knew  that'he  was  inciting  a  number  of  Indians  to  deeds  of  yiolence 
and  murder,  and  if  he  persisted  in  carrymg  out  his  mtentions  he 
would  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  summary  punishment.     This  note 
was  deUvered  and  read  to  him  that  afternoon.     A  party  of  Indians, 
however  had  gone  to  Gull  lake  for  the  purpose,  it  was  suspected,  ot 
bu7n?ng  the  mission,  and  were  found  secreted  around  the  bui  dings  by 
rindfan  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  them.    Through  his  persua- 
tion  they  were  induced  to  desist  from  their  purpose  he  remarking 
that  if  Hole-in-the-Day  wished  the  mission  burned  he  had  better  come 

^'^CroVSef  further  stated  that  Hole-in-the-Day  had  addressed  his 
braves,  or  some  of  them,  in  this  wise :  -  That  they  were  fools  o^r  they 
would  first  burn  the  agency,  then  Crow  Wing,  and  then  Little  Falls 

^''l  artold  by  "the  Rev.  Mr.  Maney  that  the  excitement,  resulting 
fromThe  lynching  and  hanging  of  tbe  Indians  who  committed  the 

murder,  during  itl  highest  pitch,  was  S^^^^/^  *";/«^^.  ^^^^^^^ 
(premature)  that  troops  were  on  their  way  to  Fort  RiW,  and  tnat 
the  prisoners  had  been  taken  and  hung  by  the  troops,  instead  of  by  a 
mob  of  citizens. 
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They  are,  at  present,  apparently  quiet,  although  among  them  are 
many  turbulent  young  men,  whom  their  chiefs  seem  u"al>l;  \«^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Maior  Heniman  informs  me  that  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Indians 
for  plundering  is,  that  the  property,  &c.,  at  the  Mission  behngs  to 
rJ  it  havini  been  purchased  by  funds  intended  by  the  government 
for  their  use  and  benefit,  and  which  has  not  been  so  appropriated^ 

However  this  may  be,  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  an  excuse  for  mur- 
dering in  cold  blood  an  inoffensive  citizen  in  nowise  connected  with 

the  Mission.  ,  ,    ,    j-     i.        „„* 

Very  respectfully,  I  am,  sir,  your  mort  «^<l^«°*^«^7g*5*' 

Gapt.  2d  ArtiUery,  Brevet  Major,  Com'g  Post. 

Assistant  Adjutant  General,  ^    ^     .     -,,•        • 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  West,  St,  Louis,  Mmouri. 


No.   6. 

REPORT  OF  THE  QUARTERMASTER  GENERAL. 

Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington  City,  November  21,  1857.  ^ 

r™  .  Tn  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 

a  ffport  oftf  S'atioL  of  the  qu-*er-^-^^ 

the  fiscal  year  commencing  on  the  Ist  of  July,  185b,  and  ending  on 

the  30th  of  June  last.  ^   r,     x,  ^     „„  ;„  +v,o 

At  the  date  of  my  last  report,  the  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  ofBcers  and  agents  of  the  department  to  ^^^  ^ 

'^Tm'wHcfarltbe'Sci;!^^^^ 

flowed  by  act  of  Congress  to  the  officers  named  below, 

viz : 

To  Captain  L.  C.  Easton %^Ym  00 

To  Captain  F.  Steele ^'^""  "Z 

To  Captain  A.  Montgomery ^oA  qO 

To  Major  J.  Belger ^ 35,223  12 

.  ,  p  ^  888,392  74 

Leaving  actually  to  be  accounted  tor :•••— 

^ which  is  tJ  be  added:  1.  Remittances  viz 
In  the  1st  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year....    1.834,Sbb  ii 
In  the  2d   quarter  ofthefisca  year....    I'635,5d5  77 
In  the  3d   quarter  of  the  fiscal  year....    l'392,2db  ^^ 
In  the  4th  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year....    l,42»,d/t)  ii 

6,290,963  21 
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Amount  brought  forward $6,290,963  21 

Add  remittance  from  adjutant  general 

on  account  of  "  Military  Tactics "...  500  00 

2.  Proceeds  of  drafts  drawn  prior  to 

Ist  July,  1857,  paid  smce  that  date  b8,dbb  61 
8.  Proceeds  of  sales  of  public  property, 

rents  of  buildings,  (fee ^^>^^^  "^    $6,454,424  42 

Total  to  be  accounted  for v"      '7>342,817  16 

From  which  is  to  be  deducted :  1 .  Expenditures,  viz : 
Prior  to  the  fiscal  year,  the  accounts  for 
which  were  not  received  in  time  for 

the  last  annual  report *  'Sooc  qk 

In  the  Ist  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ....       922, d^b  y& 

In  the  2d  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year l'5?t'?oI  o2 

In  the  3d  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year J'^lr'^So  ka 

In  the  4th  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year....    1,695,59^54 

6,T51,6Y4  74 
2.  Deposits  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer        12,326  30      ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 


From  which  should  be  deducted  a  small  sum  advanced 
to  Captain  Scammon,  late  of  the  army,  for  his  own 
transportation,  for  which  he  has  not  accounted; 
but,  as  he  is  known  to  have  performed  the  journey 
for  which  he  received  it,  he  no  doubt  expended  it... 


578,816  12 


350  00 


578,466  12 


"S 


Late  Lieutenant  W.  A.  Slaughter,  who  was  reported  in  my  last 
annual  r^Sas  havTng  failed  to^ccount  for  $8,055  99,  was  killed  m 
Se  wXlndians  in  Washington  Territory.  It  is  believed  that  he 
Snend^d  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  amount  for  which 
S  was  accountable.  No  vouchers  have  been  received  since  his  death, 
and  fn  the  hazaXs  and  difficult  service  on  which  he  was  engaged 
when  he  fell  his  papers  were  probably  all  lost.  I  respectfully  sub- 
mHwhetherSt  would  not  be  just  to  ask  Congress  for  authority  to  close 

^ Vrorthtrty-three  officers  whose  joint  accountability  amounted  to 
*65  106  98"  accounts  have  not  been  received  for  the  last  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  vear  Many  of  them  are  at  the  extreme  outposts  and  on  the 
wav  to  Utah  and  will  no  doubt  account  for  the  small  amounts  m  their 
Ss  as  four  of  them  have  already  done  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  year      The  joint  accountability  of  those  who  have  still  to  acv 

""Maior  oSne^&oss,  late  principal  quartermaster  on  the  Pacific 
was  iccountable  on  the  30th  of  June  for  $23,442  21,  which  should 
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US 

No.  4.     CK^ijovxe.  -  5^  3 1  fr7^ 

REPORT  FROM  THE  COMMANDIJ^G  GENERAL. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army. 
New  Yorkj  November  20,  1857. 

Sir:  As  the  immediate  commander  of  the  army,  under  the  Presi- 
dent, I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  usual  annual  report  on  its  general 
condition  and  wants. 

Our  regiments,  horse  and  foot — including  artillery  (serving,  mostly, 
as  infantry)— -are,  as  I  have  remarked  in  former  reports,  anything  but 
apeace  establishment.  For  years  they  have  been  almost  constantly 
in  pursuit  of  hostile  Indians,  through  swamps  and  mountains,  in  heats 
and  snows,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  loss  of  life  from  frequent  com- 
bats, and  a  still  greater  mortality  from  excessive  labor,  deprivation, 
and  disease.  In  other  wars  those  hardships  are  occasionally  broken 
by  rest  and  comfort,  now  long  unknown  to  nine-tenths  of  our  troops, 
and  hence  another  great  evil— the  numerous  desertions  which  daily 
thin  their  ranks. 

As  a  partial  illustration  of  the  extraordinary  activity  and  sufferings 
I  have  spoken  of,  I  beg  leave  to  annex  copies  of  two  of  my  orders,  Nos. 
4  and  14,  of  the  present  year. 

To  mitigate  those  evils,  and  to  enable  us  to  give  a  reasonable  security 
to  our  people  on  Indian  frontiers,  measuring  thousands  of  miles,  I 
respectfully  suggest  an  augmentation  of  at  least  one  regiment  of  horse, 
(dragoons,  cavalry,  or  riflemen,)  and,  at  least,  three  regiments  of  foot 
(infantry  or  riflemen.)  This  augmentation  would  not  more  than 
furnish  the  reinforcements  now  greatly  needed  in  Florida,  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  (T.)  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  Minnesota,  leaving  not  a  company  for  Utah. 

If  the  reinforcements  should  be  authorized  as  early  as  January,  it 
would  be  easy,  in  the  present  unfortunate  want  of  profitable  employ- 
ment for  the  thousands  of  able-bodied  men  to  be  found  idle  in  every 
populous  district  of  the  country,  to  make  the  number  of  recruits  needed, 
and  in  time  for  them  to  reach  the  theatres  of  military  operations 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1858.  Of  the  relief  which  the  measure 
would  afford  to  our  general  population,  I  may  not  speak  in  a  military 
paper  ;  but  to  the  army,  and  exposed  frontiers  under  its  protection, 
it  would  be  immense. 
^  It  is  eminently  desirable,  by  all  the  reasonable  means  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  government,  to  attempt  the  moral  elevation  of  our  enlisted 
men,  that  is,  all  below  commissioned  officers.  In  physical  comforts, 
whether  they  are  sick  or  in  health,  the  justice  of  Congress,  in  respect 
to  physicians,  medicines,  hospital  stores,  the  pay,  clothing,  and  sub- 
sistence of  every  body,  has  scarcely  left  anything  to  be  asked  for.  (The 
subject  of  quarters  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel.)  So,  too,  in  respect 
to  religious  instruction,  through  some  twenty  odd  military  chaplains, 
considering  the  great  number  of  sects  and  the  habitual  dispersion  of 
the  troops,  I  have  nothing  practical  to  suggest.  But  to  render  the 
service  honorable,  so  that  citizens  may  freely  enlist  without  the  fear 
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•3- i.^T'  S^"<^^«"y  throughout  the  new  portion  of  this  buildin., 
r",n1ATL^£f foT  '''''''-'''  bea.e^eighi„,toJnSf 
the^txterlT^X^t^  ^Z  '"T  ?«"  g^^'"^^  ^"^k  a.'ches,  and  allow 

The  door-fraraes  and  window-casings   arp   of  Pfl«f  ^•r.^r,     «i.-  i.    • 

The  floorfl  wilf  generally  be  laid  with  slabs  of  slate 

£  ?nr  i'  ""'H'/  *^^«  building  has  been  delivered. 

chusett/  tJa?  for  tV'""*r"r  ^''"^  f  «^'  ^^^'^«'^J'-«  ««"nty,  Massa- 
Kvland      tJ        ^•.'*'*/°^  west  fronts  from  Baltimore  county 
nJlr  AT      .    ^'^^'^^  '^  ^'■'^™  *^*  Patapsco  quarries  in  Marvlam?  ' 
IfiS  K  f«*/ylr^"'r^^^;  ^«  ''*'*  '•^^^i^^d  on  the  30th  of  SepTembe"r 

LbicVeet    ^fTh^pl^^^^^  '^'^'  ^r'?:  M«««-ohu«ett8  IS  5,418 
uuDic  leet ,  ot  the  ratapsco  granite,  14  164  mhiV  f^of  .  ^^  «     •  ^'  /^ 

granite  from  Maine  usZ  in  t\e  cellars!  there  had  been  recdvedt?4fi 
cubic  feet.     There  had  been  received,  also,  885,527  brUs  ' 

During  the  past  year  there.have  been  delivered  •  Of  M«;^i  a 
ble,  9,249  cubic  feet ;  costing  $12,915  Of  Lee  Lrble  iTifiS^  °'^-" 
feet;  costing  $25,590  62. /of  I  alian  marble  Ififi^V  'S?*  S"^'° 
costing  $6,903  87.  Of  It|^ian  marbrcoTumns'with  s^^^^^^ 
-pieces,  27  columns;  cos/ng  $40,500.  OfTranite  13  0?R  «  Tf-® 
leet;  costing  $7,833  20.  Of  bricks,  789  266  And  ^Wnf  r.  ?V° 
have  been  laid  in  the  work.  <o»,^t)b.     And  754,900  bricks 

A  supply  of  marble  is  now  on  the  eround  whioh  wHi  off    a         i 
ment  to  a  large  force  of  stonecutters  ^uri^g  The  winte       "'^  '"^^^'^" 

/  Cash  Account. 

Amount  available  30th  September,  1856 *q^q  onr  -,^ 

Appropriation  of  1857  .  $rf7y,«25  17 

1- 200,000  00 

Expended  in  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1857 fl?,^  H 

Amount  available  30th  September,  1857..' '^^^TiZ 

Appropriation  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  fi^^al 'yea;  ' 

ending  30th  June,  1859 .^f^    ^^^^  ^^ 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Hon.  J.  B.  Floyd,"  "^'"*"  "-^  Engineers,  in  charge. 

Secretary  of  War. 
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of  harsh,  arbitrary,  or  capricious  treatment  at  the  hands  of  any  supe- 
rior, some  additional  legislation  seems  indispensable.     I  allude  to  a 
revision  of  the  "rules  and  articles  for  the  government  of  tje  armies 
of  the  United  States,"  and  particularly  the  45th,  65th,  66th,  bTth, 
and  99th  of  those  articles,  all  respecting  the  administration  ot  justice, 
in  order,  among  other  things,  to  provide  for  the  legal  punishment  ot 
petty  offences  (substituting,  when  necessary,  courts  consisting  entirely 
of  sergeants,)  so  as  to  deprive  commanders  of  small  detachments  and 
isolated  companies  of  all  pretext  (the  want  of  officers  to  compose 
courts,  (fee.)  for  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands.     Accordingly,  1 
recommend  that  the  subject  be,  in  the  first  instance,  referred  to  a 
board  consisting  of  intelligent  officers  of  great  experience  with  troops, 
and,  if  their  report  be  approved,  that  it  next  be  submitted  to  Congress. 
(The  same  board  might,  with  great  benefit,  revise  the  General  Regu- 
lations for  the  Army,  and  the  conflicting  systems  of  infantry  tactics  now 

'°  In'connexion  with  penal  justice,  it  is  due  to  all  good  men  in  the 
ranks  to  say  that  they  are  directly  interested  in  the  suppression  of 
crimes,  "  disorders  and  neglects,"  "  prejudicial  to  good  order  and 
military  discipline,"  inasmuch  as  offences  hurt  the  just  pride  ot  the 
corps,  and  every  offender  put  under  guard  or  in  arrest  increases  the 
duties  and  fatigues  of  his  meritorious  companions  of  the  same  class  or 

'^^I  have  a  word  to  say  in  respect  to  quarters  for  troops.     On  the  sea- 
boards, in  our  regular  fortifications,  we  have  but  little  shelter  other 
than  casemates  for   fighting  siege  guns    and  these  arches  are  too 
damp,  and  otherwise  uncomfortable,  for  the  lodgings  of  the  troops. 
In  respect  to  the  Indian  frontiers-except  at  one  or  two  inferior 
points  for  reserves— the  troops  are,  when  they  chance  to  be  allowed 
short  rests,  either   in   tents  (winter  as  well  as   summer)  or  such 
miserable  bush  and  mud  huts  as  they  have  hastily  constructed  tor  the 
moment.     Hence  another  cause  of  desertion,  disease,  and  mortality. 
It  is  true  that  the  frontiers  are  constantly  shifting  by  the  extension  ot 
settlements,  and  hence  a  great   difficulty  in  providing  permanent 
quarters,  except  for  reserves,  and  we  are  far  from  having  a  regiment, 
or  even  a  company,  to  be  so  posted.  .       ,    .  •  i. 

The  instruction  of  our  artillery  regiments  m  their  appropriate 
duties,  with  light  and  heavy  batteries,  has  been  much  neglected  of 
late  years.  1.  By  capriciously  dismounting  several  of  the  light  com- 
panies, and  sending  others  to  the  most  unsuitable  posts  in  respect  to 
supplies  of  health  ;  and,  2.  By  the  necessary  employment  (from  deh- 
ciency  in  other  troops)  of  the  greater  part  of  each  regiment,  as 
infantry,  on  the  Indian  frontiers.  _  . 

A  school  of  practice,  however,  for  garrison,  sea-coast,  and  siege 
artillery,  is  now  being  organized  on  a  s^^^U  «cale,  at  I  ortress  Monroe 
to  be  enlarged  as  the  regiments  may  be  withdrawn  from  tbe  Indian 
frontiers,  when,  also,  on  re-garrisomng  our  principal  fortifications, 
each  may  be  made  a  subordinate  school.  _  In  the  meantime  I  respect- 
fully ask  that  the  light  companies  remaining  on  foot  be  remounted, 
as  authorized  by  law. 
Vol.  ii 4 
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Of  recommendations  in  former  reports,  I  beg  leave  specially  to 
recall  two : 

1.  A  system  of  recruiting  by,  and  for  the  respective  regiments, 
which,  it  is  conceived,  would  create  and  nurture  the  esprit  de  corps— 
a  family  feeling  in  each— always  highly  conducive  to  moral  elevation 
of  military  efficiency. 

2.  A  revision  of  the  pension  laws^  so  as  to  place  the  army  on  a  like 
footing  with  the  navy,  volunteers,  and  militia,  in  this  respect,  .as 
there  can  be  no  conceivable  reason  of  any  sort  for  a  discrimination  to 
our  prejudice.  (Please  see  vol.  2,  p.  229,  of  the  President's  Message, 
&c.,  December,  1856.)  ^  ' 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  most  obedient 
servant, 

^        ^    ^    ^  WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Floyd, 

Secretary  of  War, 


General  Orders ^  No,  4. 


Headquarters  op  the  Army, 

New  York,  March  30,  1857. 
The  general-in-chief  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the  satisfaction 
felt  by  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  as  well  as  by  himself,  in 
learning,  from  official  reports,  the  creditable  conduct  and  energy  dis- 
played by  the  troops  in  various  small  conflicts  with  the  Indians,  as 
follows,  in  the  order  of  time  : 

1.  Lieutenant  Robert  C.  Wood,  jr.,  and  his  scouting  detachment, 
of  the  2d  cavalry,  pursued  an  Indian  trail  for  three  days,  overtook  the 
party  near  the  north  fork  of  the  Concho,  Texas,  February  13,  killed 
three,  and  captured  two  survivors,  with  all  the  animals  and  property 
— a  complete  success,  without  loss  or  serious  hurt  to  the  victors. 

2.  Sergeant  Walter  McDonald,  with  a  small  detachment  of  com- 
pany D,  2d  cavalry,  from  camp  Verde,  Texas,  vigorously  pursued, 
and,  February  13,  successfully  attacked  a  party  of  hostile  Indians- 
killing  four,  and  capturing  all  their  animals.  Private  Martin,  of 
company  D,  2d  cavalry,  died  of  the  wounds  then  received. 

3.  Lieutenant  Edmund  Freeman,  5th  infantry,  reconnoitering  with 
a  small  party  in  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp,  near  Bowleg's  town, 
Florida,  was  attacked  by  the  Seminoles,  March  5,  himself  and  three 
of  his  men  severely  wounded  and  one  man  killed. 

Captain  Carter  L.  Stevenson,  5th  infantry,  with  his  command, 
called,  by  express,  from  Fort  Keats,  twenty  miles  distant,  came 
rapidly  to  the  relief  of  Lieutenant  Freeman's  party,  attacked  the 
enemy,  and,  after  a  gallant  skirmish,  put  them  to  flight— with  an 
evident  loss  to  the  Indians,  the  extent  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, owing  to  the  density  of  the  hammock. 

The  loss  of  the  troops  was  as  follows  : 

Killed.— PnvB.te8  Chilton,  company  G  ;  McKinn,  company  I ;  and, 
McClusky,  company  D,  5th  infantry.— 3. 


"I'/S^fand  of  Brevet  Liaulenant  General  Scott.^gQMAS, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


General  Orders,  No.  14. 

Headquarters  of  the  Amiy, 

New  York,  November  IS,  l8o7. 

1.  In  announcing  to  the  army  the  more  --^--^^d'ef  in '^^^^ 
Indians,  in  which  ^^^ /^^^^'''"^ClTv^ySS^^^^^  to 

cases,  circumstances  «\  gf^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  to  notice  all 

high  approbation,  and  the  general  in  cmei  general  order  No.  4 

those  of  a  similar  character,  not  «^«"*^^7^^\\^^^^^^  of  last 

of  the  current  series,  ?^^^«^,  ^^^^Sfon  o^th^^^^^^^^        Hs  Attention 
CCV^etf '  ?W  t  t^SSg  to  he  omitted. 

Tr  t:m^7&Z7,  m^SSn- James  Oa.es,  with  a 
I.  On  the  17th  ot^^5'™JV     f^m^ort  Mason,  Texas,  after  av 

^''  i  i'^irdSrand  onthe  S^Hay  from  his  post  overtook  a- 
pursuit  of  SIX  days,  ana  oi^  u"^  killed  one  and  wounded  several 
Jarty  of  seven  or  Xthdra^^jXafd  other  property;  Sergeant 
others;   capturing  all  their  animaisa         rnt^e  troops  were  exposed 

Beis  and  ^-^ ^  ^.fweaThT  anFfo^^^^^^^^  than  seve'n  days  subsisted 
*"  r ^'fvK'\'1oranro?bread  an^^  such  game  as  they  could 

II.  March,  April,  May,  and  June  l»Ob^    X      ^  ^g  ^elow 

nS:l:i\Yre;et  Lieutenant  Colo^l  Bo^er^^^^^^^^^ 

fen^y,  having  under  h.m  «>mpan «  ^^I'lSZl  th.ree  ..onths, 

which  the  troops  had  a  number  of  »""?  °°™n  of  their  commander, 
r;iS  Sn„trnrt:trrd:rtrSreti::.  th.  terminating 

%-;;irLtnt»  Bnehanan.^^^^^^^^^^^ 

a?f eonVoy  r^d  aSr,^'  fe^t  ft" J-  V.  ^>noid'.  com, 


r■■'>^-^, 
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pany,  H,  3d  artillery  ;  and  Captain  C.  C.  Augur's  company,  G,  4tli 
infantry.  Company  C,  Ist  dragoons,  lost  eleven  men  killed,  and 
eighteen  wounded.  Companies  H,  3d  artillery,  and  Gr,  4th  infantry, 
killed  twenty  of  the  enemy,  and  took  several  prisoners,  with  four 
canoes,  rifles,  and  ammunition.  Company  B,  3d  artillery,  killed  five 
warriors,  and  captured  five  horses,  a  quantity  of  supplies,  and  some 
ammunition. 

And,  second,  the  operations  on  Puget's  Sound  of  the  troops  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Silas  Casey  and  Major  Robert  S.  Gar- 
nett,  9th  infantry,  and  Captain  E.  D.  Keyes,  3d  artillery. 

The  conduct  of  these  officers  is  highly  commended  for  skill,  perse- 
verance, and  judgment.  The  forces  under  their  commands  were 
companies  M,  3d  artillery,  A  and  D,  4th  infantry,  and  B,  D,  H,  and 
K,  9tli  infantry.  Their  conduct  is  represented  as  worthy  of  high 
praise. 

Lieutenant  Augustus  V.  Kautz,  4th  infantry,  (wounded,)  and  Lieu- 
tenants Robert  H.  Davis  and  David  B.  MoKibbin,  9th  infantry,  are 
commended  for  their  gallantry  in  the  engagement  with  the  Indians 
an  White  river.     The  loss  in  these  operations  not  stated. 

III.  On  the  21st  of  March,  1856,  Corporal  William  Fletcher  and 
six  privates  of  company  F,  1st  artillery,  from  Fort  Mcintosh,  Texas, 
overtook  and  attacked  a  party  of  Indians  on  the  Rio  Grande,  wounded 
two  of  them,  and  captured  three  horses. 

IV.  In  March,  1856,  Sergeant  M.  Kelley,  company  H,  4th  infantry, 
with  eight  men,  gallantly  defended  a  small  block-house,  and  pro- 
tected all  the  public  property  at  the  Cascades,  Washington  Territory, 
for  two  days,  against  a  body  of  fifty  Indians.  He  had  one  man.  Pri- 
vate L.  Rooney,  killed,  and  two.  Privates  F.  Bernaud  and  0.  Mo- 
Manus,  wounded — the  latter  since  dead  of  his  wounds. 

V.  pril,  1856.  A  detachment  of  thirty  dragoons,  commanded  by 
First  Lieutenant  Isaiah  N.  Moore,  1st  dragoons,  with  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Horace  Randal,  sent  out  by  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  D,  T. 
Chandler,  3d  infantry,  from  the  force  under  his  command,  near  the 
Almaigre  mountains.  New  Mexico,  came  upon  and  charged  a  band  ot 
Gila  Apaches  in  a  canon;  killed  one,  wounded  several  others,  ot 
whom  three  subsequently  died,  and  captured  their  prisoners,  baggage, 
sheep,  horses,  and  mules. 

Private  Allen,  of  Company  I,  severely  and  dangerously,  and  Pri- 
vate Fox,  of  company  D,  1st  dragoons,  severely  wounded. 

VI.  Tth  of  April,  1856.  A  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
men  from  the  1st  and  2d  artillery,  commanded  by  Brevet  Major  Lewis 
G.  Arnold,  2d  artillery,  with  Captain  Samuel  K.  Dawaon  and  Second 
Lieutenant  George  G.  Garner,  2d  artillery,  were  attacked  by  a  large 
assembled  force  of  Seminoles,  in  the  Big  Cypress  swamp,  Florida. 
The  In^Mans  were  repeatedly  charged  and  driven  from  the  strong 
positions  they  successively  occupied  to  the  swamps  and  hammocks,  but 
with  what  loss  is  not  known. 

Private  John  Simons,  company  L,  2d  artillery,  was  killed ;  Cor- 
poral Joseph  Carson,  and  Privates  George  Muller,  John  «trobell, 
company  C,  2d  artillery,  and  Private  Thomas  Newton,  company  L, 


1«t  artillery  severely,  and  Privates  Silas  M.  Watkins  and  William 
Ist  artillery,  se\«ici J,  ciightly  wounded. 

Abbott,  company  C,  2d  f^^V/^'^y' ?'f •"';,„  .f  fifty-five  Indians  were 
VII.  On  the  13th  of  Apnl   185^>   a  party  ot  ^^  ^^,^  .^m. 

overtaken  on  the  head  waters  ot  the  I^ueces  '^y  ^«     -j^        f^om  Forts 
panies  B  and  Dmcnmted  riflemen  a^^^^^^^  ^ectively,  of 

"^^^k^S^^^^  and  Br^et  Cap^g  aofdon  Grange. 

^t^Slant  rthf  indians  and  the  cha.c^^^^^^^^^^^ 

which  enfbled  them  to  discover  P-smt  a^^^^^t  ^^^^^^^^^^  t.eir 

a  more  complete  success      ^^fi^temr suit  the  troops  marched  three 

dentally  obtained  in  ^^^^^J^g  *^,^„^^a^^^^^^^  Mr.  Edward  Jor- 

The  mayor  of  Laredo,  Sr.Don^S^^^^^^^^^  Bene^^       .^     participated  in 

dan,  and  some  twenty-five  ^thf  cime°'.      rendered  valuable  service 
this  pursuit,  and  are  represented  as  having  rena  ^^^ 

VIII.  April  28, 1856.  Brevet  Lieut.  Colone^ii^aw  ^^        ^^^ 

infantry,  commanding  companies  A  EF  Td  company  1,  3d  artil- 
detachments  of  company  E,  -^^^  ^f  f^^°p'  des  Washington  Tern- 
lery,  (in  all  two  hundred  men,)  at  t^^  Cascades  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

tory   repulsed  the  Indians  in  *]^^^^  attack  ottnp^ 
landed  Lder  fire,  routing  and  d  spersmg  ^^^l^^^J     •       ^11  their 

^eS;^  ^sSrLit^at^irn:  Wrid^  --^--^^  ^« 

specially  mentioned  f^J  ]l^«  gallantry.  .^^  ^^^^^,y^ 

IX.  On  the  25th  of  ^aj,  1856,  Capt^^^  ^        ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 
with  a  detachment  of  that  ^egimeni  i  ^^^ 

upon  a  party  of  Indians  ^^P^^  ^^^^^J^f^^o^Earl  Van  Dorn,  2d  ca^ 
'X.  On  the  Ist  of  July,  ^^56,  Brevet  Majo  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

airy,  with  his  company,  under  ^^^^  ^^^f^^Vr^m  the  northern  posts  of 
Lee,  same  regiment,  ^f^l^^^^^C^^'^BrL.  rivers,  after  a  long 

pany,  K,  1st  cavalry,  and  detachments  from  compan^^^^^  (forty-one 

Eirst  Liktenant  Frank  Wheaton,  of  the   same  reg  '^    ^^  ^.^^^ 

men  in  all,)  from  Fort  K<^arny  pursued  and  came  i^^^^^^^^    ^  y.^ 
seventy  to  eighty  Cheyenne  J^<l;ans^  J,^^^^^^^  department  com- 

The  eiemy,  after  an  f  *t'nh;i   were  coi^^^^^^^^     ^0^^*^^   with  a  loss  of 

rdt/rmThffi'el^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  -'  *^^^^  '-''''' 

X''STI<  t  ^^^S^^  a^d  men^engaged,  is 


">;■• -J  rci'TF^? 
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characterized  as  highly  meritorious  and  honorahle  to  themselves  and 
the  service.  The  gallant  captain  expresses  his  ohligations  to  Mr. 
Edward  Dillor,  of  Fort  Kearny,  also  to  Mr."  Alexander  Steward,  and 
to  the  Sioux,  Red  Leaf,  and  Standing  Elk. 

XII.  September,  1856,  a  detachment  of  troops  from  Fort  Clark, 
Texas,  commanded  by  Captain  James  Oakes,  2d  cavalry,  and  com- 
posed of  Captain  Charles  C.  Gilbert  and  eighteen  men  of  company  B, 
1st  infantry;  Second  Lieutenant  Henry  W.  Closson  and  twelve  men  of 
company  I,  1st  artillery,  and  Second  Lieutenant  James  B.  Witherell 
and  thirty  men  of  company  C,  2d  cavalry,  penetrated  the  country  be- 
tween Fort  Clark  and  the  mouth  of  the  Pecos,  western  Texas,  hitherto 
not  visited  by  troops,  and  considered  very  diflScult  of  access.  The 
expedition  was  conducted  with  so  much  judgment  and  energy,  that  in 
the  operations  of  the  day  three  parties  of  Indians  were  surprised  be- 
tween the  Eio  Grande  and  the  Pecos,  near  their  junction.  Four  of 
the  Indians  killed,  and  four  wounded.  Their  animals  and  other  prop- 
erty taken  or  destroyed. 

XIII.  November  25,  1856,  Captain  William  R.  Bradfute,  with  a 
detachment  of  nineteen  men  of  his  company,  G,  2d  cavalry,  from  Fort 
Mason,  Texas,  after  a  march  of  eight  days,  came  upon  and  surprised 
a  party  of  Comanche  Indians  near  the  head  of  the  main  Concho,  kill- 
ing four,  wounding  several^  taking  one  prisoner,  and  capturing  six 
of  their  animals.  In  the  conflict  Private  John  Curtis  was  severely 
wounded. 

XIV.  November  30,  1856,  a  detachment  composed  of  men  of  com- 
pany G,  1st  dragoons,  and  company  C,  mounted  riflemen,  (in  all 
twenty,)  commanded  by  Second  Lieutenant  Horace  Kandal,  1st  dra- 
goons^ followed  a  party  of  fifty  warriors  of  the  Gila  Apaches,  and 
after  a  chase  of  three  hundred,  and,  in  one  day,  of  eighty  miles- 
going  over  mountains  and  plains  of  snow,  the  trail  frequently  oblite- 
rated, without  water  for  three  days  and  nights — overtook  the  enemy, 
and  attacked  and  drove  them  from  the  position  of  their  own  selection, 
recovering  all  the  captured  animals.     Loss  not  stated. 

XV.  December  21,  1856,  a  detachment  of  seventeen  men  of  com- 
pany C,  2d  cavalry,  from  Fort  Clark,  Texas,  commanded  by  Second 
Lieutenant  James  B.  Witherell,  2d  cavalry,  and  accompanied  by  Se- 
cond Lieutenant  W.  Owens,  2d  cavalry,  and  Second  Lieutenant  E.  W. 
H.  Bead,  8th  infantry,  both  of  whom  had  volunteered  for  the  occasion, 
after  a  march  of  three  days  in  diligent  search  of  the  enemy,  came  upon 
a  party  of  Indians  posted  in  a  dense  chaparal,  on  the  bank  of  the  Kio 
Grande,  charged  upon  and  drove  them  into  and  across  the  river  into 
Mexico,  killing  two,  wounding  several,  and  capturing  most  of  their 

[  horses,  arms,  and  other  property. 

XVI.  December  22,  1856,  Captain  K.  W.  Johnson,  with  twenty- 
five  men  of  company  F,  accompanied  by  Second  Lieutenant  A.  P. 
Porter,  all  of  the  2d  cavalry,  after  a  march  of  seven  days  from  Camp 
Colorado,  Texas,  came  upon  a  part  of  Saneco's  band  of  Comanche  In- 

^  dians  near  the  head  of  the  main  Concho,  charged  upon  and  drove 
them  into  the  chaparal;  dismounted  and  followed  them  in,  killing 
three,  wounding  three,  and  capturing  thirty-four  horses  and  all  their 

^  camp  equipage.     In  this  sharp  conflict  Bugler  Campion  and  Private 


Lamb  were  MUed  by  arrow  ^^o^ilsou,^i^e  heart,  and  Sergeant 

Gardnier  and  Private  McKim  «/^gJ^lyT°Xlted  Gibbs,  mounted  rifle- 

XVII.  Marcb  9, 185Y,  ^^«^^^,  ^JPfXen  men  of  company  G,  same 

n.en,  commanding  a  ^  -^^f  ^  ^^S  "^^^^^^  ^  ^4  ^^"  ''r. 
regiment,  from  Fort  *^^li'^°J^|^f'r!ond  day  out  overtook  and  attacked 
bres  Apache  Indians,  ^^VvSsTx  dead  upon  the  field,  and  mortally 
them  with  such  vigor  as  t*l,^ill  six  dead  upo  ^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

wounding  the  seventh.     The  ^^/.^  slceLf7l  Brevet  Cap- 

recovered      In  this  sharp  and  ««*^^,«^? '^thTbod^^^^       a  lance.     His 

tain  Gibbs  ^l«ei-«^^««.r^lTiSstly  Wg^^^^^^^^^  '^^P*^*' 

gallantry  is  this  affair  is,  most  justly,  nigu  y  i 

ment  commander  Second  Lieutenant  Lawrence  S.Baker, 

^^F}-  -fl  "'1  with  a  smaU  detachment  from  company  B  same 
mounted  riflemen,  with  a  smaii  "«  .  ^  j^  ^  pursuit  con- 
regiment,  from  Fort  Thorn,  ^'^^^^^^^Z^^  ^^Qjo  dd  Muerto, 
tifued  through  t^-IS^t^^^^^^^^^^  Apaihes,  or  Kio- 

upon  a  party  of  l^^^^^S. '  f^^U-lols  of  the  United  States  surveymg 
ways,  who  had  rnn  off  ^^^.f^'tXm  recapturing  the  stolen  animals, 

^^^  Vattrorbdon"^^^^^^^^^  -*^  *^^^^  ^*'^^ 

rro;:l^t;:  *TTe  ^^fti^^^:^^Zn  commended  by 

^^^t  Bu^gt  ?oTp»orey,  and  Muiician 

Thomas  Reed  7^°df .  j^j    ^.^^^t  Walter  H.  Jenifer,  2d  cav- 

XIX.  April  4,  1857,  ^irst  ^^^^'X^T^. .,  „x  ^pcriment,  after  a  search 

airy,  with  thirteen  men  of  «o°iP*^7  Mf,^*,2§Cd^d  miles,  came 

of  thirteen  days,  and  a  march  of  ^e^^jlf  *^^^?  the  north  fork  of  the 

upon  a  fresh  trail  of  Indians  ^^fJ^  *J«  J^^ad  into  a  rocky  country, 

Nueces  river,  Texas;   and,  as  t\«  *y?^^„^'X^^^  horses  with 

almost  impracticable  for  cavalry,  ^l^^PJ^ilv  seven  men.     After  a 

a  guard,  ^co^n-d  {he  V^^:^lX,:^j:^::i  camp  occupied 

tedious  march  ot  tour  miles,  ne  buuu      •'.  f  •  „  jf  under  cover, 

by  from  eighty  to  one  ^^^^^^j^^^^  I'd  Te  and^  hi^  little  party 

to  within  two  hundred  and  6%  Tf/f '  f",!  the  warriors  in  the  camp, 

being  discovered,  they  ^^^^^"^^'^f  JStfretuS  to  i*  ^'^^  ^''''^'• 
and  threatened  at  the  same  time  by  a  party  ret^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

He  repiUsed  the  Indians   w^^i  a  loss  to  t^^^^^^  rejoined  his 

Ts^s  t d  r23  tSe  aut^  the  next  day,  but  in  the  meanwhile 

^Yor'te^sl^^^^^^^^^^      this  detachment  had  no  rations,  having  been 

out  seventeen  days.  „+i,arT,  r-nln ran— commanded  by  Lieu- 

XX.    June  21,  1857.  The  ^o'^tjf  "/<^;?^^^^^  under  Colonel 

tenant  Colonel  Dixon  »•  ^1«,«-«V\' mnosed  o^^^^^^^^^  ^'"""^ 

B    L.  E.  Bonneville,  3d  infantry,  composed  oi  at 

Companies  B,  D,  G    and  ^^^  LTb  and  I  StM^^^^^^ 
riflemen,  C,  F,  and  K,  3d  ^^^^f  ^omnosed  ot  Puebla  Indians,  and 
^CaptT  B^l^'  L^t^'s^tSs^rS^' ome  four  hundred  men- 
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after  a  march  of  twelve  days  from  the  dep6t  on  the  Gila  river, 
^ew  Mexico  came  upon  a  band  of  Coyotero  and  Mogollon  Apaches 
killed  twenty-four;  took  twenty-seven  prisoners;  captured  or  de- 
t;lT''  ^V^eir  property ;  and  "rescued  a  Mexican  boy  from  cap- 
Jli^'  ,/^e  following  named  officers  and  men  were  wounded,  most 
01  them  slightly  :  ' 

1st  Dragoons. -Second  Lieutenant  Benjamin  F.  Davis ;  Corporal 
Anderson,  (twice,  once  with  an  arrow  and  once  with  a  bullet;)  and 
Private  Donnelly,  company  G.  ^ 

3rf  Infantry.— Second    Lieutenant  Alexander  E.   Steen,  Sergeant 

coTl'n    0   ""'  coi^Pany  K,  and  Privates  Johnson  and  McNamara, 

Very  special  mention  is  made,  by  all  the  superior  commanders,  ot 
Captain  Kichard  S.  Lwell,  Ist  dragoons,  to  whom  the  credit  is  given 
ot  planning  the  action  and  breaking  the  enemy 

MoD^Xn  V°oT'-H  ^r^'  J'"'"*'^  ''''^'^"  to  Second  Lieutenant  A. 
McD.  McCook  2d  infantry,  -for  "the  admirable  manner  in  which  he 
managed  his  Puebla  Indians." 

Great  credit  is  also  given  by  their  commanders  to  the  following 
named  officers  and  men  :  ""«"S 

Medical  /Sto/.— Assistant  Surgeon  John  M.  Haden 
Alftf  R  ^X~^'''*  Lieutenant  L  N.  Moore  ;  Second  Lieutenants 
company  B ,    Corporal  J.   Anderson  and  Privates  Donnelly  and  R 
Wer',  o77m7ny^l^  ^^"^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^   ^^^^^  -^  ^"-te  N. 

L£:n:nt  !!^rB:Bn:^r  ^'^°^"  ^^^^'^^°^'  j'^-'  '^'  «--^ 

Lifil^trf "/' q!  Lieutenant  William  D.  Whipple  and  Second 
Lieutenant  A.  E.  Steen ;   Sergeant  J.  Heron  and  Private  John  S 
Harper,    company   K ;    Privates  Thomas   McNamara    Thomas   P 
Morris,  and  John  Brown,  company  C  ;  Sergeants  Doo  ing  and  Mori 
nson     Corporal  Maloney,  Privates  Giles,  Moore,  McCardle,  Quinn 
Woodsman,  Weis,  and  ZinzinhofFer,  company  F  ^        ' 

T  ?     ^n/antry— Second  Lieutenant  Henry  M.   Lazelle  •    Corporals 
i^^?irj:tZt:^.J,^^^^^^^  --P-^^^  Sergeant'c^X:^? 

Hood,  from  Fort  Mason,  Texas,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  day  of 
a  fatiguing  march,  came  upon  a  body  of  fifty  Camanche  and  Lipan 
Indians  near  the  head  of  Devil's  river,  (San  Pedro,)  and  after  a 
severe  hand  to  hand  conflict,  forced  them  to 'retire  with  a  loss  of  nTne 
of  their  number  (one  a  chief)  killed  and  ten  to  twelve  wounded 

Private^  Thomas  Ryan,  killed  ;  Second  Lieutenant  John  B   Hood 
Privates  John  Davit,  William  W.  Williams,  Thomas  E    Tirrel  and 
John  J   Kane,  wounded;  Private  William  Barry,  missing,  sTpposed 
to  have  been  mortally  wounded.  »»i"o;  ^upposea 

XXII.  July  24,   1857.  The  mail  escort  of  one  sergeant  and  six 

a'To  d  part  .^o"'"^*^^'  T  "r'^^  ^^  ^^^^-'^^  ScZedTrfand 
a  wood  party  ot  one  sergeant  and  six  privates  of  the  1st  infantry, 


commanded  by  Sergeant  Libbey,  having  been  attac^kc.!  ;^t  a  Pla^e 
tnnwn  as  the  Ripples,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  lort  Lancaster, 
onThe  rold  Stbit  post  to  Fort  Davis,  Texas,  by  a  body  ot  irom 
riffbtv  to  one  hundred  Indians,  and  Sergeant  Scbroeder  killed  ;  a  de- 
Smeit  of  for^y  men  from  th^  Ist  infantry  at  Fort  Lancaster,  under 
Scond  Lieutenants  A.  M.  Haskell  and  John  P- Sherburne,  joined   o 
a  Sachment  of  forty  men  of  the  8th  infantry  from  t  ort  Davis.  the 
whole  unTer  Second  Lieutenant  Edward  L.  Hartz   8tb  infantry,  was 
Tent  out  against  them.     The  commander  placed  his  men  in  wagons, 
wTth  ?he  covers  closely  drawn,  and  marched  under  the  guise  of  a  pro- 
vision train      The  ruse  was  successful,  and  the  party  was  attacked 
Xu?  fortrfive  miles  from  Fort  Lancaster,  by  a  body  of  mounted 
Indians    supposed  to  be  Muscalero  Apaches,  who  were  driven  back 
JSth  a  loss  ot- Sree  of  their  number  killed  and  wounded      The  troops 
Tere  unhurt      The  conduct  of  the  sergeants  commanding  the  mai 
Tcort Tnd  the  wood  party  is  represented  as  perfectly  correct,  and  it 
ai^ckma  fn  Vinvp  1)6611  sallaiit  and  ludicious. 

"^  XXni  July  29  1857.  CoUel  E.  V.  Sumner,  1st  cavalry,  com- 
manding expedition  against  the  Cheyennes,  -^^V'S^and  G  'cfh  fn- 
V.  a  andH  of  his  reg  ment,  and  companies  C,  D,  and  It,  btn  in 
Fantr;  after  a  march  with  the  former  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles^ 
cZe  upon  I  body  of  some  three  hundred  Cheyenne  warriors  on  Solo- 
X's  fork  of  the  Kansas,  in  Kansas  Territory,  drawn  up  in  battle 

%^1n^arwe^^w;n  mounted  and  well  armed   many  of  the^m 
with  rifles  and  revolvers.     The  troops  advanced  steadily  upon  them, 
rhev  8  anding  thJr  ground  till  charged  by  the  cavalry,  when  they 
broke  in  all  ^directions.     They  were  pursued  seven  miles  with  a  loss 
nfTiinp  killed      Number  wounded  not  known. 
'Slnel  Sumner's  loss  was:  Private  Martin  Lynch   of  comp^^^^^ 
and  George  Cade,  company  G   Ist  cavalry,  killed     J'^  «*  ^leute^^^^^^^ 
TRmes  E    B    Stuart,  1st  cavalry,  severely,  though  not  dangeionsiy, 
wounded"  First  Sergeant  George  C.  McEowen,  company  D,  Private 
F^z  Fiot    compan'y  B,  and  James  M,  Cooke,  company  G  dan ger- 
onslv    First  Sergeant  Henry  B.  Robinson,  company  H,   Irivates 
FrScisF    Freer%ompanyV   Rollin    Taylor,    company  ^E^^^^^^^^^ 
Thomas  Wilson,   company  D,   severely;    and    Private    Alexander 

Ch'eyenneB   wLicT  Tad  been  abandoU  containing  one  hundred  and 
seventy  lodges  and  a  large  amount  of  their  property. 

■YTTV  Antrnst  1857.  A  detachment  of  the  ^d  cayairy,  nom 
FoftcLke  Texas,  commanded  by  Captain  Charles  J-  Whiting, 
w?th  i  cond  Lieutenant  James  P.  Major,  same  -g-ent  and^^^^^ 
Dunlap,  a  citizen  volunteer,  after  a  fatiguing  and  «^/^"f *^"f 'V^^^^ 
of  five^days,  during  which  time  they  were  twice,  1;>J  *."[*  -f;^^;"^^^ 
without  water  for"  their  horses,  overtook  a  P'**^//^^^,*^"  *J  J^! 
Tndians,  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  party  who  ^ttackwl  Second  Litu 
tenant  flood  They  were  charged  by  the  cavalry,  cut  offrom  their 
horns,  and  driven^o  take  reluge  in  a  wooded  ravine,  with  a  loss  ot 
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two  killed  and  three  wounded.    Their  horses,  thirty-threo  in  number, 
were  captured. 

Second  Lieutenant  James  P.  Major  and  Mr.  Dunlap  are  both 
warmly  commended  by  Captain  Whiting. 

XXV.  8e])tember  28,  1857.  A  detachment  of  twelve  privates  from 
company  I,  2d  cavalry,  commanded  by  Sergeant  Charles  M.  Patrick, 
sent  out  from  Fort  Mcintosh,  Texas,  after  a  search  and  pursuit  of 
seven  days,  came  upon  a  party  of  Indians  at  a  place  known  as  Santa 
Catarina;  one  Indian  killed  and  five  wounded;  eleven  of  their 
animals  captured.  Owing  to  continued  rains,  the  march  was  a  very 
Revere  one,  yet  the  detachment,  whilst  in  pursuit,  succeeded  in  making 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  two  and  a  half  days. 

2.  The  foregoing  list  comprises  but  a  few  of  the  expeditions 
undertaken  by  the  army  within  the  period  mentioned.  Many  of 
them,  too,  highly  creditable  alike  to  commanders  and  men,  and 
marked,  as  well  by  the  vigor,  resources,  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  with 
which  they  were  prosecuted,  as  by  the  toils  and  sufferings  with  which 
they  were  attended.  Nevertheless,  no  special  mention  of  them  is 
made,  it  being  the  intention  herein  to  notice  only  those  where  actual 
conflict  took  place. 

This  rule,  however,  must  have  a  marked  exception— that  of  Brevet 
Major  T.  W.  Sherman,  3d  artillery,  who,  in  August,  1857,  marched, 
at  short  notice,  with  his  battery,  from  Fort  Snelling  to  the  Indian 
agency  at  Yellow  Medicine,  Minnesota  Territory,  and,  by  his  prompti- 
tude, judgment,  and  firmness,  preserved  the  country  from  a  war  with 
the  Mississippi  tribes  of  the  Sioux  nation.  In  this  connexion.  Second 
Lieutenant  William  C.  Spencer,  2d  infantry,  is  commended  for  his 
gallant  bearing  on  the  occasion  of  his  demanding,  alone,  the  Indian 
murderer  from  the  armed  warriors  of  the  tribe. 

By  command  of  Brevet  Lieutenant  General  Scott. 

iRviN  McDowell, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


No.  5. 

REPORT  OP  THE  ADJUTANT  GENERAL. 

Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Washington,  November  27,  1857. 

Sir:^  Agreeably  to  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report: 

The  authorized  strength  of  the  army,  as  now  posted,  is  17,984. 
The  actual  strength  on  the  1st  of  July  last  was  15,764.  The  number 
of  enlistments  made  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1857,  was 
5,509.  The  number  of  persons  offering  to  enlist,  but  who  were  re- 
ftised  on  account  of  minority  and  unfitness  for  service,  was  12,275. 
The  number  of  casualties  in  the  army  by  deaths,  discharges,  and 
desertions  durmg  the  year  ending  June  30,  1857,  was  5,729,  of  which 
2,954  were  Irom  the  last  named  cause. 


The  accompanying  tables  exhibit  the  general  distnbution  of  the 
army  in  the  several  military  departments.  The  10th  m tan  y^^^^^ 
liPPn  renlaced  in  Minnesota  by  four  companies  of  the  2d  intantrj  irom 
£  uSr  Missouri,  and  two  companies  of  artillery  from  the  seaboard 
Two  Spanls  of 'the  1th  infantry  have  been  transferred  from  Fort 
<*m,-tVi    Arkansas,  to  Fort  Laramie,  on  the  Oregon  route 

It  wa7  hrintention  of  the  department  to  relieve  the  4th  mfantry  on 
tdY2icco!^^hj  the  6th  infa'ntry,  and  orders  were  Jif^  ^-y^'^. 
March  last  directing  the, 4th  infantry  to  ^^'l^^^^'-jj^^.^'^^^^t  t Jfo^^ 
Walla,  Washington  Territory,  and  proceed  from  that  ^t  Leaven- 
Benton   on  the  upper  Missouri,  and  thence  bjr  water  to  1  ort  Leaven 
S:X  Arkansas,^cLstructing  the  --i  ^pon  ^^^  ^LSroflh    6^^ 
fh(^  act  of  Congress  of  February  6,  1855.     ine  compdiiiea  ui 
S?ant  y  then°ftationed  at  Forts' Kearny  and  Laramve  were  o^de^ 
proceed  to  the  Pacific  by  the  route  through  the  South  Pa«s  ami  *he 
^mnanies  of  that  regiment  serving  in  Kansas  to  follow  the  route  inui 
3  ?or  the  4th  infantry.     But  tfter  a  very  careful  examination  of 

^r^^  it  waq  with  rcluctancc  accordmgly  deterred.  i  •     +v^ 

TheSe  of  affairs  m  the  Territory  of  Utah  W  ™*  .^  '»  *?^ 

apiZn  of  the  government  to  reqnire  the ,  presence  o*  »  ^l'"*'?  J^* 

!rxu±:  -tiiS;"or:rSS"rfni"tq*'S  » 

orr  near  Salt  Lake  Uty.     i^revei.  ^{^fe^'i^,  .     p         i    ^  -.  ^^g  subse- 

::^f  f  S  jT^on  SYaviy      T^^^^^^^^  g™  thecommand- 

nel  AS.  ^^JX°'4neTtion  for  his  guidance  accompany  this  report, 
-rtrstftet^ott^^^  mt,  oyhe  ,u.term.^^^^^^ 

^n  the  29th  of  July  Colonel  Sumner  came  B^^de^ly  ^^^^  l^^^g, 
body  of  the  Cheyennes,  drawn  up  ^^  J^^f  ^J"^^^'  ^y  mounded. 
^.hich  ensued  nine  Indians  are  reported  tmed^^nd  ^     V  ^^^ 

On  our  part  two  men  were  killed  ^f.J^^Vf/'Jre  herewith  sub- 
wounded!    Colonel  Sumner's  reports  of  this  affair  are 

™^tted.  .  an■,^aArf^nf^  of  the  Ist  cavalry  and  two 

A  column,  consisting  of  two  sc^uadrons  oi  luo  xo  j 
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companies  of  the  6th  infantry,  commanded  hj  Lieutenant  Colonel  J. 
E.  Johnson,  1st  cavalry,  has  been  employed  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  July  8,  1856,  in  the  survey  and  demarcation  of  the  southern  bouit- 
dary  of  Kansas,  and  incidentally,  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
the  plains  within  the  limits  of  its  operations.  This  duty  has  been  pep- 
formed  with  great  promptitude. 

The  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Kansas  during  the  past  year  has 
made  it  necessary  to  concentrate  a  large  body  of  troops  in  that  Ter- 
ritory for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.  At  the  present  time 
two  companies  of  the  2d  dragoons,  the  Ist  cavalry,  three  batteries  of 
light  artillery,  thirteen  companies  of  foot  artillery,  and  seven  com- 
panies of  the  6th  infantry  are  serving  in  Kansas,  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  Brevet  Brigadier  General  W.  S.  Harney.  Copies  of  the 
instructions  issued  to  that  officer,  and  of  papers  narrating  the  pro- 
gress of  events  in  the  Territory,  are  appended. 

The  Indians  in  Texas  have  continued  to  commit  depredations  upon 
the  exposed  settlements,  and  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  travel- 
lers passing  through  that  State.  The  scouting  parties  sent  out  from 
time  to  time  from  the  military  posts  have,  however,  in  several 
instances,  inflicted  summary  punishment  upon  the  offenders.     Many 

Indians  have  been  killed,  and  much  stolen  property  has  been  recap- 
tured. X      ±       ^  tf 

In  the  department  of  the  Pacific  no  hostilities  of  a  serious  nature 
have  been  reported.  The  troops  are  so  posted  as  to  afford  adequate 
protection  against  our  own  Indians,  but  apprehensions  are  constantly 
telt  by  the  inhabitants  on  Puget's  Sound  on  account  of  the  incursions 
of  the  British  and  Russian  Indians.  These  Indians  are  very  warlike 
m  character,  and  move  about  the  Sound  with  great  rapidity  in  very 
large  and  well  managed  canoes,  and  can  only  be  kept  in  subjection  by 
the  employment  of  an  efficient  war  steamer  upon  the  waters  adjacent 
to  their  territory.  This  measure  has  been  strongly  recommended  by 
the  department  commander  and  the  general-in-chief. 

Indian  disturbances  have  been  of  occasional  occurrence  in  the  depart- 
ment of  New  Mexico,  although  in  general  of  a  less  formidable  aspect 
than  heretofore.  A  campaign  was  made  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer against  the  MogoUon,  Gila,  and  Coyotero  Apaches,  located  west 
+i  o^  i  T  ^'■^"^^'  ^^  *^6  progress  of  which  an  action  took  place  on 
the  ^7th  June,  on  the  Gila  river,  between  a  part  of  the  troops  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  B  L.  E.  Bonneville,  3d  infantry,  and  the 
Coyotero  Indians,  resulting  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  latter. 
1  wenty  warriors  were  left  dead  on  the  battle  field.  The  details  of 
this  engagement  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  papers. 

The  exigencies  of  the  service  in  Kansas  and  Utah  compelled  the 
department  to  withdraw  the  4th  artillery  and  the  5th  infantry  from 
J^lorida,  at  a  time  when  the  operations  being  prosecuted  by  these 
regiments  appeared  to  give  good  promise  of  a  speedy  and  successful 
termination  of  the  campaign  against  the  hostile  Seminoles,  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  The  companies  of  the  Ist  artillery  remaining  in 
Morida,  and  the  volunteers  which,  on  the  transfer  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  regular  force  to  other  duties,  it  was  found  necessary  to  call 
into  the  service  of  the  general  government,  have  been  actively  em- 


T^loved  during  the  past  season.  The  hiding  places  resorted  to  by  the 
Ens  have  been%enetrated,  and  hostile  parties  have,  in  several 
Sauces   been  so  cU>sely  pressed  by  the  troops  as  to  barely  escape 

*^fiyin  March  last  a  small  band  of  outlaws  from  the  Yancton 
Sioux  Mans,  under  a  chief  named  Ink-pah-du-tah,  attacked  a  settle- 
n.Pnf  near  Sp  rit  Lake,  Minnesota,  destroying  the  houses  and  mur- 
dex?ig8eve?a'l  persons.'    The  scene  of  these  outrages  -  «"  ^^^  ^^^ 
Hne   about  one  hundred  miles  west  of  south,  direct  from  Fort  Ridgely. 
Snel  Alexander,  10th  infantry,  the  commanding  officer  of  Fort 
SdSv   on  being  nformed  of  the  outbreak,  forthwith  despatched  a 
^mnan;  of  fbrtf-eight  men  under  Captain  Bee     10th  infantry,  to 
SX  Lsttance  to^  the  settlers,  and,  if  possible,  to  overtake  and 
TaSe  the  Indians.     The  annexed  extract  jo^  Captam  Bee  s  report 
of  April  9  gives  a  full  account  of  the  difficulties  of  his  march  tnrougn 
m,beaten  snows    which  prevented  him  from  cutting  off  the  hostile 
«Ltv  and  also  of  the  origin  and  extent  of  the  depredations  committed 
ft  wl;  feared  ?lmtcollisiLs  would  occur  between  P^f ««  «^  J.^'S' 
who  had  armed  themselves  for  defence  against  apprehended  attacks, 
r,f,?  tC  binds  of  friendly  Indians  who  were  pursuing  their  usual 
and  the  ''^'?.^«,^^;.;"^°,'J'^^^^  Orders 

^""i^tatThf  Se  olCZrSdr  atX?  af the  Siou. 

b^'a^preLndon,  »*  Mian Jjo-timie^  f^im  Se^^.b^,'  rlt^S: 
with  his  company  of  the  2d  infantry,  on  ine  F  ^^^ 

pied  Fort  Rip  ey    on  the  C™^;Wing  ri«r  jrt^c^^j^^      ^ 

reX-e^ntt  -  '^T  "{Hl'Stkr  ^"* ""  '"*' 

desertion  of  the  missions  at  Leech  and  Gull  lakes. 

I  arL,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient^servgn^t.  ^^^ 

Adjutant  General. 

Hon.  John  B.  Floyd, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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♦The 
counting 


'  five  aids-de-camp  being  taken  from  regiments,  in  the  strength  of  which  they  are  mcluded,  arc,  to  avoid 
lie  them  tuice,  excluded  from  the  columns  "  total  commissioned"  and  <'  aggregate."     .        ,  ^       „^ 

t  One  of  the  assistant  adjutants  general,  (captains  by  brevet,)  ./bwr  of  the  twenty-eight  assistant  quartermM- 
ters,  and  one  of  the  eight  commissaries  of  subsistence,  (captains,)  belongmg  also  to  regiments,  aud  being  m 
eluded  in  their  strength,  are,  to  avoid  counting  tliein  tiice,  excluded  from  the  columns  '/  total  commissioned" 
and  "  aggregate"  of  their  respective  depajrtmeiits.     As  the  regimental  and  staff  commissions  j>«l.d^by  the^se  om 

cers 
The  lil 

havhur'"«'ivcul  "Vou'rVreli  7ea'r7contiuuo'us"se"rvice"as"iieu'tenarrt,''  is  entitled  to  pronnotion  to  the  rank  of  cai>- 
tain  ;  bill   ueh  promotion  is  not  to  increase  the  whole  number  of  officers  in  either  of  ^aid  corps  beyond  the 

""&  Un.Vrth^^^^^  of  April  29, 1812,  "  making  further  provision  for  the  corps  of  engineers,"  o«e 

brevet  second  lieutenant  is  allowed  to  every  '<  company."    The  number  authorized  is  consequently  lyj.     ine 
number  attached  to  the  army  was  40,  on  the  1st  of  July,  ia57,  since  when  mne  have  become  entitled  to  Fom«  >on; 

( i«J))  neiiig  i«iKen  irimi 
"   "officers, 

.from  tlie  column-! '*  total  commissioned"  and  "aggreg.ite.'"  ,     ^      .,     ..        »i      r.^A 

If  By  the  aet'of  June  17,  18ri0  "  to  increase  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,"  &c.,  the  President  is  authorized, 
whenever  the  exigenci.'s  of  the  service  require  it,  to  increase  to  74  the  number  of  privates  in  any  company 
<  serving  at  the  several  military  poets  on  the  western  frontier,  and  at  remote  and  distant  stations."  in  me  lauie 


llThe,iiiiutant>  of  artillery  and  infantry,  (14,)  and  all  the  regimental  quartermasters,  (lU,)  heinguu 
the  HubriUorns,  and  as  sueiruccounted  (or  in  their  several  regiments,  are  excluded,  as  ret^unental  stajf 
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LETTER- 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

THAXSMITTING, 

WITH  A  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS, 
THE  DRAFT  OF  A  BILL.  RELATING  TO  NORTHERN  CHEYENNES, 
MONTANA. 


February  4,  1902. — Referred  to  the  Coininittee  on  Indian  xVffairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Wa^/tmgton,  Fchmarii  J,  W02. 

Sir:  Referriiio-  to  H.  R.  Doc.  No.  153,  Fifty-tifth  Conomss,  third 
session,  relative  to  the  Northern  Cheyenni's,  Tongue  River  Ageney, 
Mont..  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  rc^port  of 
the  30th  ultimo,  from  the  Connnissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  accom- 
panying* bill  providing  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  heifers 
andbulls  for  these  Indians,  and  for  the  construction  of  a  wire  fence 
around  a  portion  of  their  reservation. 

The  necessity  for  this  legislation  is  fully  shown  hy  the  Connnission- 
er's  report,  anil  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  the  bill  submitted  be 
passed  as  a  separate  measure,  or,  if  that  is  not  practicable,  that  it  be 
incorporated  in  one  of  the  pending  bills. 

Very  respectfully,  PI  A.  Hitchcock, 

Secretary. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


January  80,  11)02. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  attention  toll.  R.  Doc.  No.  153,  Fifty- 
iifth  Congress,  third  session,  containing  the  report  of  Inspector  James 
McLaughlin,  dattnl  Noveiuber  14,  ISDS,  made  in  compliance  with  section 
10  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  \XW.  which  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  send  an  inspector  to  the  reservation 
of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  in  Montana  to  make  a  full,  complete 
report  upon  the  conditions  existing  upon  said  reservation.     The  section 
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prescribed  that  the  inspector  should  effect,  if  feasible,  the  removal  of 
the  Northern  Cheyennes ;  also  report  in  detail  upon  the  white  settlers 
legally  and  illegally  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation,  the  value 
of  the  land  occupied  by  them  and  the  improvements  thereon;  also 
negotiate  with  those  having  valid  titles  for  the  sale  of  their  holdings, 
and  make  reconmiendation  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  white 
settlers  having  equitable  rights.     The  section  further  prescribes: 

Fie  .shall  investigate  the  subject  of  fencing  in  the  said  reservation,  and  shall  indicate 
the  lines  such  fence  should  follow  and  the  estimated  cost  of  same,  and  shall  report 
upon  tlie  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  which  may  safely  be  pastured  within  the  limits 
recommended  to  be  fenced.     ^    *    ^ 

With  regard  to  this  particular  part  of  his  duties  the  inspector  makes 
a  very  lucid  report,  from  which  the  following  quotations  are  taken  as 
they  appear  in  the  document  referred  to: 

Page  7. — With  regard  to  agriculture  and  the  cattle  industry: 

Agric'ulture  that  vvould  be  remunerative,  with  only  a  few  narrow  valleys  within 
the  entire  tract  of  the  proposed  reservation,  is  out  of  the  question  in  that  broken  and 
hilly  country,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  possibility  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indians  ever  becoming  self-supporting  by  following  an  agricultural  life  in  that  arid 
region;  but  as  the  country  is  so  well  adapted  to  stock  raising  the  Indians,  if  given 
the  re(iuired  start  by  [)roviding  them  with  about  2,000  cows,  can  follow  that  pursuit 
with  j)rofit  to  themselves  if  i)roperly  directed,  and  would  in  a  few  years  have  mar- 
ketable cattle  to  dispose  of,  which  would  be  an  incentive  to  all  to  increase  their  herds 
that  they  might  profit  by  the  sale  of  their  matured  animals,  and  they  should  in  a 
few  years,  with  pnjper  direction  and  management,  become  successful  stockgrowers, 
and  have  suliicient  beef  cattle  to  market  annually  to  insure  their  self-support. 

The  Northern  Cheyennes  are  of  tine  i)hysique  and  willing  to  work  when  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  them,  as  instan(;ed  while  I  was  at  their  agency.  They  delivered 
250  tons  of  hay  in  three  days  and  250  cords  of  wood  within  a  week.  They  are  ready 
at  all  times  to  do  work  by  which  they  can  earn  a  little  money,  and  numerous  white 
settlers  told  me  that  they  employed  the  Cheyenne  Indians  in  their  harvest  fields  in 
preference  to  white  laborers,  but  apart  from  this  work  for  the  neighboring  whites 
they  liave  had  very  little  opportunity  in  the  past  of  procuring  employment  or 
providing  for  their  wants  in  any  way  other  than  the  cultivation  of  small  garden 
patches,  which,  without  irrigation  in  that  arid  region,  seldom  amount  to  anything, 
and  having  no  cattle  they  are  obliged  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  (jovern- 
ment  rations  issued  to  them  biweekly.  Tliey  are  very  desirous  to  engage  in  stock 
raising,  but  d<>  not  own  any  stock  other  than  ponies  (of  which  they  have  about  4,000, 
which  are  almost  valueless  and  of  very  little  use  to  them),  and  having  no  means  of 
purchasing  cattle  are  therefore  unable  to  do  but  little  toward  their  own  support.  If 
2,000  cows,  or  2-year-()l(l  heifers,  preferably  native  Western-range  stock,  were  fur- 
nished them  (heifers  would  be  less  exi)ensive  and  equally  good),  1,000  head  to  be 
furnished  next  spring  and  1,000  the  following  j'ear,  with  40  graded  bulls  for  each 
1,000  cows,  I  am  confident,  from  the  past  exj)erience  of  these  Indians  and  ])resent 
desire  to  better  their  condition,  they  would  make  marked  progress  and  within  a  few 
years  {)rove  themselves  not  to  be  so  worthless  and  undeserving  of  assistance  as  they 
have  been  represented  by  persons  unacipiainted  with  their  surroundings,  who  do  not 
know  how  tlieir  progress  has  been  retarded  by  conditions  that  have  existed  upon 
their  reservation,  and  over  which  they  had  no  control. 

Page  leS.   With  regard  to  the  fence: 

The  northern  and  southern  boundary  lines  should  be  surveyed  and  a  substantial 
fence  ('(instructed  along  those  boundaries  as  soon  after  the  reservation  is  established 
as  is  possible.  This,  with  the  western  boundary,  which  is  the  eastern  line  of  the 
Crow  Reservation,  ])eing  already  fenced,  would  leave  only  the  eastern  front  along 
Tongue  River  open,  and  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  fence  along  Tongue  River  at 
present,  but  shoul<l  it  become  necessary  to  have  the  eastern  boundary  inclosed  a 
fence  could  be  built  there  at  some  future  time. 

The  northern  boundary  is  about  85  miles  in  length  in  a  direct  course,  but  there 
being  8  miles  of  offsets  in  the  line  oi  the  40-mile  limits  of  the  Northern  Pacitic  Rail- 
road (V)nq)any's  grant,  makes  88  miles  of  fence  required  for  the  northern  boundary. 
The  southerii  boundary  is  24  miles  in  length,  and  it  will  re(piire  8  miles  additional 
to  fen(!e  around  Joseph  T.  Brown's  and  John  T.  Logan's  claims,  making  27  miles 
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required  for  the  southern  boundary,  a  total  of  05  miles  of  fence  re«iuired  to  inclose 
the  northern  and  southern  boundaries. 

Good  material  for  fence  posts  is  i)lentiful  on  the  reservation,  and  can  be  furnished 
by  the  Indians  at  10  cents  apiece,  delivered.  I  estimate  the  cost  of  the  fence  as  fol- 
lows: 65  miles  of  5-strand  wire  fence,  with  cedar  or  pitch-i)ine  posts  8i  feet  long, 
set  8  feet  in  the  ground  and  24  feet  ai)art,  with  stays  5  feet  long  and  averaging  2 
inches  wide,  woven  into  wires  4  feet  apart,  alternating  every  second  stay,  at  $110  per 
mile. 

Although  not  specilicall}'  directed  to  do  80,  the  inspectoi*  also  reports 
upon  the  agency  buildings  as  follows: 

The  agency  buildings  are  situated  in  a  valley  on  the  east  of  Lame  Deer  Creek, 
about  4  miles  south  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  reservation,   which  is  the 


well  be  located,  but  I  would  reconmiend  that  a  subissue  station  and  a  blacksmith 
shop  be  established  on  Tongue  River  about  20  miles  southeast  of  the  agency,  for 
convenience  of  the  Indians  who  reside  in  that  district. 

I  would  also  reccommend  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  buildings  at  the  agency, 
to  be  expended 'in  erection  of  new^  buildings  and  remodeling  some  of  the  old  ones, 
the  same  being  badly  needed  for  properly  conducting  affairs  at  the  agency. 

Accompanying  the  inspector's  report  was  a  bill  to  carry  out  his 
recommendations,  which  will  be  found  on  page  146  of  the  document. 

The  bill  established  the  boundaries  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian 
Reservation  in  Montana,  and  provided — 

For  the  payment  of  white  settlers  and  to  compensate  Indians  for  vacat- 
ing their  locations  on  the  east  side  of  Tongue  River $151^,  595.  00 

For  the  construction  of  65  miles  of  wire  fence 7, 150. 00 

For  purchase  of  1,000  2-year-old  native  Western-range  heifers,  and  40 

2-year-old  Hereford  or  Durham  bulls 28,  200. 00 

For  buildings  at  agency 10, 000.  00 

For  subissue  station,  farmer's  residence,  and  blacksmith  shop  at  Tongue 

River 8,055.00 

Total 200,000.00 

The  inspector's  report,  with  accompanying  bill,  was  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Department  on  January  16,  lSt)l>,  with  reconmienda- 
tions  for  the  ratitication  of  the  agreement  in  the  report  and  passage 

of  the  bill. 

In  addition  to  his  report  contained  in  the  document  under  considera- 
tion Inspector  McLaughlin  made  two  others  with  regard  to  the  tirst 
item,  Februarv  '^  and  10,  1900,  which  increased  the  amount  necessary 
to  pay  the  settlers  to  1171,615.44.  This  amoiuit  was  ai)pr()priated  by 
the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  May  31,  1900. 

The  remaining  four  items  are  so  far  unacted  upon   by  Congress. 

With  regard  to  this  I  respectfully  urge — 

First.  An  appropriation  of  $28,000  for  the  third  item.  In  view  of 
the  report  of  Inspector  McLaughlin  and  what  has  l)een  said  by  others 
familiar  with  the  situation,  J  am  convinced  that  the  only  practical  way 
of  putting  these  Indians  upon  a  self-suj^porting  footing  is  to  engage 
them  in  stock  raising.  At  present  they  have  no  stock  of  their  o\yn. 
They  are  in  a  great  degree  supported  from  an  ai)propriation  which 
wiirt>e  found  annually  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill,  which  reads 
for  the  current  vear  as  it  has  for  several  years: 

NORTIIKKN    CHEYENNES    AND    ARAPAHOES. 

For  subsistence  and  civilization,  as  per  agreement  with  the  Sioux 
Indians,  approved  February  28,  1877,  including  subsistence  and  civilization 
of  Northern  Chevennes  removed  from  Pine  Ridge  Agency  to  Tongue  River, 
Montana I $'^^'  ^00 


/ 
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This  appropriation  is  divided  equitably  for  the  support  of  the 
Northern  Cheyennes  at  the  Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont.,  and  the 
Shoshone  Agency  on  the  Wind  River  Reservation  in  Wyoming. 

The  expenditures  for  the  Tongue  River  Indians  out  of  this  appro- 
priation for  the  current  year  will  be  approximately  $62,000.  Of  this 
al)out  ij  >6,000  is  for  subsistence. 

It  is  vvith  the  idea  of  doing  away  with  this  annual  appropriation  in 
the  near  future  that  the  purchase  of  stock  cattle  is  urged.  The 
Northern  Cheyennes  have  no  cattle  other  than  about  4,000  ponies, 
which  are  valueless,  nor  have  they  any  fund  of  their  own. 

Second.  An  appropriation  of  $7,150  for  the  second  item.  While  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  Indians  to  care  for  their  stock  without  this 
fence,  yet  it  would  ])e  of  very  great  advantage  in  that  it  would  not 
onlv  keep  stock  from  straying,  but,  what  is  equally  important,  it  would 
prevent  neighboring  stock  from  trespassing  upon  each  other's  reserva- 
tion or  rlcprfMljutin*'^  upon  cultivated  fields. 

As  to  the  agency  buildings  and  the  subissue  station,  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  an  appropriation  therefor  is  necessary  at  the  present  time. 
The  office  has  an  appropriation  for  buildings  and  repair  of  buildings 
at  agencies,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  do  what  is 
necessarv  in  this  direction  at  Tongue  River. 

Accompanying  this  is  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  carry  out  the  ideas  here 
presented,  which  1  earnestly  recommend  be  presented  to  Congress  and 
its  passage  urged  as  a  separate  measure.  If  that  is  not  practicable, 
then  it  is  suggested  it  be  incorporated  in  the  urgent  deficiency  l)ill, 
or  failing  that  that  it  be  included  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for 

1903. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  C.  Tonner, 

Acting  Commissioner, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Be  It  enacted  bt/  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatires  in  Congress  assembled :^  That 
the  followinj.^  siiiriH  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otlierwine  appropriated,  viz.:  For  the  purchase  of  heifers  and  bulls  for 
the  Indians  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation,  twenty-eight  thousand 
dollars  •  for  the  construction  of  wife  fence  around  a  portion  of  said  reservation,  seven 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  in  all  thirty-five  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars :  Pronded,  That  the  expenditure  of  this  money  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  who  shall  purchase  the  cattle,  regulate 
their  distribution,  and  construct  the  fence,  according  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  111  nis  discretion  lie  may  deem  best. 
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